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Raymond Boudon 


Individual action and social change: 
a no-theory of social change 


HOBHOUSE MEMORIAL LECTURE 


Not many years ago, the notion of social evolution, a key concept 
in Hobhouse’s work, became once more a topic for a controversy 
among sociologists. While Lenski defended the notion, Nisbet attacked 
it. The origin of the discussion was the book by Nisbet Soctal Change 
and History.’ The title could preferably have been History rather 
than soctal Change. Since Nisbet’s main pomt in his book is that 
change is, more often than sociologists do according to him believe, 
the product of external events, and less often the product of an 
internal or endogenous necessity. Nisbet went as far as to suggest 
that, not only the concept of evolution is open to criticism, but 
even the concept of social change itself. Social change, he contended, 
is an object for historians or for sociologists as far as they want to 
be historians. In other words there can be no sociology, no socio- 
logical theories of social change. Sociological theories of social 
change always assume the existence of laws. Such laws of change 
cannot exist since change is affected, maybe by internal factors 
sometimes and partly, but also by external events and factors. To 
Nisbet’s thesis, Lenski replied that regularities could evidently be 
observed in social change: growth in population, increase in technical 
complexity, in division of labor are examples of such trends. 

The Lenski-Nisbet controversy will help me raising the following 
few questions which I would like to deal with: what theories of social 
change actually are and are meant to be? What remains of theories 
of social change once time has passed or once more research is 
available? Less as it has been hoped I think, as Nisbet does. My third 
question will be: Why is this so? Here, my answer would be different 
from Nisbet’s: I think there is room for a sociology of social change 
distinct from history, provided generality is not researched where it 
is not. Finally, I shall try to suggest that Lenski’s and Nisbet’s 
positions are not as unreconcilable with one another as they at 
first view seem to be. 
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What sociological theories of change are and are meant to be? 
The easiest way to answer the question is to look at a pseudo-sample 
of so called theories of social change. Once this is done, a rough 
classificiation of these theories can be derived, using as a main 
distinction principle the logical character of their main statements. 

Some of these theories look for what Popper calls historical laws, 
that is, for sequences of which it is supposed they are devoted to 
appear in a given and inflexible order. Though this type of theory 
is often considered as discredited in principle, it is also very popular 
in the current practice of the social sciences. It suffices to think of 
Rostow’s stages of growth, of the many theories contending that 
modern industrial societies are going inexorably toward more com- 
plexity, a continuously more extended division of labor, more 
bureaucratization, more democracy unless the same societies, go, as 
other theories contend, toward less democracy. 

A second type of theories looks for what I would call the forms 
of change. In this case, we are not told what is going to happen, but 
how change will likely happen. Thus Kuhn teaches that change in 
science follows a typical pattern: a more or less extended period of 
normal science is followed by a revolution; after the revolutionary 
period, ndérmal science is defined in a radically new way, in his 
words: rests on a new paradigm. In the same way, Crozier has con- 
tended that change in France takes typically the form of a two-phase 
asymmetric process. In the first long phase, problems appear, grow 
and multiply, until they are solved at the occasion of a major crisis. 
Evidently, such conceptions remind of the famous Hegelian triad. 
To the same category, though obviously different, would belong the 
theories which contend that change takes the ‘typical’ form either 
of differentiation processes or to take another notorious instance, 
of irradiation processes. The first example is illustrated by Parsons’s 
work, to which Nisbet devotes much attention in his book on history 
and social change. The second, by Mendras’ work on French peasants: 
a small change, such as the introduction of hybrid corn produced a 
chain reaction which finally transformed completely, not only the 
condition of French peasants, but the whole French society. As a 
consequence of the chain reaction, peasants do not constitute 
Gemeinschaften any more, but are entirely integrated in the overall 
Gesellschaft. Because of the introduction of hybrid corn, peasants 
had namely to buy additional land, to borrow money in order to 
buy tractors. Consequently, they became more dependent on inter- 
national food prices, were incited to unionize, to participate in the 
political life, etc. 

A third type of theories explore the so called causes of change. 
They are located in the continuity of traditional philosophical 
questions. Are values ‘in the last instance,’ the causes of change? 
My guess is that Weber’s thesis on the effect of Calvinism on the 
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development of capitalism has reached the status of being one of the 
most popular sociological theories, less because of its intrinsic virtue 
or scientific value — since its weakness has definitely been shown by 
Luthy and Trevor-Roper? — than because, beyond this empirical 
look, it contains a philosophical view, directly opposed to the 
materialistic view which constitutes the core of the Marxist tradition. 
Are ideas the main causes of change? Are values? Are conflicts? 
As with the case of the ‘historical laws,’ one can have the impression 
that looking for the causes of change is an obsolete intellectual 
activity. Cohen’s recent book on Marx,” a book of excellent analytical 
standing, tries to show however that, in Marx’s thought, the forces 
of production are the primitive factors of change. The same idea is 
present in many contemporary studies. Not many years ago, Lynn 
White® gave technical change the status of a primum mobile. Obviously, 
a resistance can be observed against holding causal thinking as a 
valuable paradigm in the study of social change, the main reason of 
this resistance being the existence of circular causality. The weight 
of classical philosophical discussions on sociological tradition has 
none the less the effect that, more or less explicitly, many writers 
accept the view that the causes of change have to be located rather 
in one or another sector of the social reality: relations of production, 
technical change, values and Weltanschauungen, and so on. 

A fourth type of theories attempt at formulating what I would 
call condttional laws of change, that is statements of the form ‘If A, 
then B’ or, in the stochastic form ‘If A, then more likely B? A 
classical example of sucha statement can be drawn from Tocqueville’s 
The Old Regime and the Revolution. It happens very often, writes 
Tocqueville, that a population who had suffered the heaviest laws 
reject them as soon as their weight becomes somewhat lighter. What 
this famous text proposes has the status of a probabilistic conditional 
law on the outburst of revolutions. Other such laws have been 
proposed: that revolutions are likely to occur when a period of 
growth is brutally interrupted. A general discussion of the ‘laws’ 
which have been proposed on the outbreak of revolutions is provided 
by a notorious paper by Davies.® Of course other research areas have 
given rise to conditional laws. The area of economic development for 
instance. The famous law of the vicious circle of poverty is another 
example of a conditional law: poverty implies no surplus, no surplus 
means no saving capacity and consequently no investment capacity. 
No investment implies no increase in productivity, which in turn 
means the indefinite reproduction of poverty. In summary, when 
poverty at time t, poverty also at the following time unless an 
external aid is offered or, more generally, an external factor comes 
and breaks the vicious circle. Most, if not all theories of development, 
take the form of such conditional laws. Another theory says for 
instance that, when markets are local, the incitation toward increase 
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in production and productivity is necessarily weak. Parsons’s ‘law’ 
on the effect of modernization and industrialization on the structure 
of family is another wellknown example of a conditional law: 
modernization, as it implies among other consequences more geo- 
graphical mobility, achteved rather than ascribed statuses and roles, 
and professional training has a disruptive effect on the traditional 
family structure: the extended family tends to leave room to the 
nuclear family. 

Finally, I will introduce what I would like to call a fourth and a 
half type of theories since it is a variant, though an important one, 
of the fourth one. In this type of theories, the structural theones 
of change, the change or eventually no change which appears in a 
social system is analyzed as a consequence of a combination of 
features regarded as essential and for this reason often called ‘struc- 
tural.’ The structural features are considered as determining the 
future states of the system. Take one example: a rural society 
is characterized by a semi-feudal organization of the ‘relations of 
production.’ That is: the tenants are free to sell their labor force; 
but, as they are paid under the subsistence level and are too poor 
to have access to the financial market, they are doomed to borrow 
the additional sum of money they need from their landowner. 
When a system is characterized by such a ‘structure,’ the landowner is 
dissuaded to introduce innovations likely to increase the productivity 
of his land, since the tenant’s income would increase, and his financial 
dependence with regard to his landowner decrease. So that, as a 
consequence of the increase in productivity, the income of the 
landowner could eventually decrease. Hence, a semi-feudal structure 
is likely to reproduce itself indefinitely, unless some external factor 
intervenes and changes it. Many so called theories of change have 
this form: a set of interdependent features are isolated and generally 
granted the status of constituting the so-called ‘structure of the 
social system.’ Once this structure is defined and isolated, the laws 
of its evolution are considered as determined. In the case of the 
example, the evolutionary law takes the special form of a reproduc- 
tion law. 

To summarize my first point: my guess is that the program (in the 
sense given by Lakatos to this concept) described by the notion of 
‘sociological theory of social change,’ can be defined by the fourth 
and a half types of projects, objectives and ambitions which I have 
just sketchily described. 

My second question is: what remains of theories of social change 
once time has passed, or once more research has become available? 
Once time has passed, the predictions derived by social scientists 
from their theories of social change very often appear as false. The 
theory of demographic transition had predicted that development 
would produce a decrease in mortality, then in natality and‘ finally 
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a steady decline in population growth as soon as a given level of 
urbanization, literacy and industrialization would have been achieved. 
To take two further examples mentioned in a paper by Lipset:’ ‘Most 
scholars anticipated that industrialization, urbanization, and the 
spread of education would reduce ethnic consciousness. Universalism 
would replace particularism.’ Everybody knows what actually 
happened in this respect. Scholars as different by their ideological 
orientation as R. Lynd, C. W. Mills and A. Hollingshead predicted 
that mobility was a consquence of economic growth and that its 
Increase would come to a stop with the effect of producing fixed 
class lines and increasing class conflicts: a conclusion obviously 
debatable when confronted with reality. A notorious study, the 
Middletown HI study illustrates almost in a caricatural fashion 
the failure of social change theories. They had predicted that indus- 
trialization would produce a growth of large scale corporations, 
a laicization effect, definite trends in social mobility. When, some 
fifty years after the famous study on Middletown was published 
by Robert and Helen Lynd, Theodor Caplow® went back to the 
same Middletown, he found, of course, that the city had changed, 
but not at all in the direction predicted by social change theorists. 
He writes: 


We did not discover consistent trends of equalization, of secular- 
ization as various theories of social change had led us to expect. 
Instead of a master trend of equalization, the data showed a 
significant equalization of educational achievement, a significant 
disequalization of income, and no significant equalization of 
occupational status, from 1924 to 1977. In place of secularization, 
there were significant increases in church attendance, the number 
and length of revival meetings, the number of churches and church 
facilities per capita, the proportion of family incomes contributed 
to religious institutions as well as a striking rise of clerical influence 
and prestige; along with significant'reductions of Bible readings 
and the acceptance of scriptural authority, curtailment in the 
length of church services; a decrease of religious endogamy but an 
increase in the number of church marriages . . . we found the local 
labor force to be dispersed into smaller working units . . . In place 
of increased mobility, the data showed a decrease in residential 
mobility for working class families... As to depersonalization, 
Middletown was observed to be more involved in kinship networks, 
less involved in political clubs, more involved in civic associations 
but less familiar with local notables... 


I know that an easy objection can be raised against drawing general 
conclusions from this text: regularities and coherent trends in change 
may not appear at the micro-level and still be observable at the 
macro-level. This is one of Lenski’s main points in his discussion 
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with Nisbet: the patterns of change do not become visible unless the 
observer is prepared to take a distant view of history. Caplow’s 
doubts appear as legitimate, however, even when change is observed 
at a larger scale than the scale of a middle-sized city. Thus, S. Berger 
and M. Piore? have shown in the case of France that the proportion 
of workers employed in large size corporations is not greater in the 
seventies than it was at the beginning of the century. This shows that 
a noticeable economic growth does not imply ‘necessarily’ an inexor- 
able concentration of the workers’ population. Also the distribution 
of French enterprises as a function of their size has not markedly 
changed since the turn of the century. The same writers note that in 
France, as in Italy, the proportion of small size enterprises has 
increased rather than decreased from the end of the sixties to the end 
of the seventies, in contradiction with most predictions. 

In these various examples, I have exclusively considered absolute 
laws or trends — the first category in my earlier classification. What 
about the other ones? It is often held that, if looking for historical 
laws or attempting at predicting trends is an unwise enterprise, 
formulating conditional laws is not exposed to the same risks. Against 
a too sharp distinction in this respect, it should be noted, however, 
that the prediction of trends is often derived from conditional laws. 
Some of the above examples can illustrate this point; increase in 
large size corporations is predicted from the conditional law relating 
industrial growth and size of corporations. In the same way, the 
trend toward nuclear family and/or depersonalization is predicted 
from a conditional law relating industrialization and growth of 
‘universalism.’ As the trend toward industrialization is considered as 
an evidence, the trend toward ‘universalism’ becomes also an evidence 
thanks to the mediation of a conditional law. 

To say the least, most of the conditional laws or structural laws 
(my cases four and four and a half) are in many cases exposed to 
doubt and criticism. Take for instance the case of the various laws 
which have been proposed regarding the outbreak of revolutions. 
Some contend revolutions are most likely to appear when well- 
being decreases; others, when new opportunities are offered; still 
others, when well-being starts increasing after a period of ill-being. 
Names can be attached to these various laws. The paradoxical view 
according to which discontent can increase as a consequence of the 
excessive anticipation aroused by an increase in well-being has been 
defended by such notorious writers as Tocqueville and Durkheim. 
A first point to be noted is that the various laws are incompatible if 
conceived as general. They can also be interpreted as complementary, 
however, each being valid under given specified conditions. But this 
latter interpretation could have an interest provided either frequencies 
could be associated to the occurrence of one or the other of the laws, 
or if the conditions under which one law holds rather than another 
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could actually be made specific. Neither of these conditions holds in 
practice, however. So that, taking all these laws together, we are unable 
to tell neither under which conditions nor with which frequency or 
probability one law will work rather than another. Cannot one at 
least consider that some laws hold? The relationship between objective 
situation and discontent is a complex one. It is true that discontent 
can follow an increase in well-being, since the latter can arouse 
anticipations not likely to be actually met; but it is also true that 
discontent can follow a decrease in well-being. So, let us put 
aside the complex and variable relationship between well-being 
and discontent. Is not it true at least that a decrease in well-being 
should generally be a cause of discontent? And that an increase 
in discontent should make rebellion and collective violence more 
likely? This is the apparently common sense assumption, D. Snyder 
and Ch. Tilly!® probably started from, when they gathered data 
on collective violence in France from 1830 through 1960. According 
to the best rules of sociological method, they built yearly indicators 
of collective violence (number of disturbances, number of participants) 
and explored the correlation between collective violence and a 
number of indicators which can reasonably be held as related to 
discontent: price of food index, price of manufactured goods, index 
of industrial production. They had then the interesting idea of 
analyzing the effect. of a change in the independent variables on 
change in the dependent one. In other words, they asked their data 
whether price increase, deterioration of production, etc. were likely 
to increase collective violence. At first view, the positive answer 
to such a question is likely to appear as so obvious that one may 
wonder why a costly study has been undertaken to test it. Maybe 
Snyder and Tilly expected a positive answer. But interestingly 
enough, not the positive but the negative answer holds, making 
retrospectively Snyder-Tilly’s study of utmost interest. More precisely, 
in France, from 1830 to 1960, one observes practically no correlation 
between changes in prices and/or production and expression of dis- 
content. The same zero relation does not hold of Britain. This 
difference raises an interesting question, which I do not want to deal 
with, however. Snyder-Tilly’s study shows, this is the main point I 
would like to stress here, that such an ‘obvious law’ as: ‘a decrease 
in well-being makes collective violence more likely’ can be false, 
although it seems difficult to imagine a conditional law which would 
be both more ‘trivial’ and formulated in a more prudent way. 

Let us now consider as an example of what I called earlier the 
‘structural laws,’ some of the most popular theories of economic 
development. As in the case of the conditional laws, a first point 
to note is that these theories are numerous, partly complementary, 
partly incompatible. The theory of the vicious circle of poverty for 
instance says that poverty and its persistence is mainly due to the 
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weak saving and investment capacity of underdeveloped countries, 
while the theory of the demonstration effect says that, when a saving 
capacity does exist, the local elites are incited to use the surplus 
available to them rather in consumption than investment: the 
demonstration effect incites them, namely, to imitate the consump- 
tion behavior characteristic of developed countries. Clearly, the two 
theories, the vicious circle of poverty theory and the demonstration 
effect theory, cannot be both true at the same time of the same 
country. More importantly, even if we are prepared to adjust the 
various available theories in order to make them compatible and pile 
them up, some difficulties appear. Another theory says that under- 
developed countries are characterized by local markets, as we saw 
earlier, and that this circumstance dissuades potential entrepreneurs 
to use their surplus in investment. A synthesis of the three theories 
could easily be built. It would consist of the three statements: those 
who dispose of a surplus are not incited to invest it because of lack 
of opportunity, so that they are oriented toward consumption of 
goods likely to bring them prestige. The demonstration effect would 
be a consequence of the lack of local opportunities. As regards those 
who live close to the subsistence level, clearly they cannot accumulate. 
Now suppose we have elaborated such a synthetic theory making 
compatible and combining the various theories of development, a 
problem would remain: several cases could be easily mentioned of 
countries which have known in a more or less remote past a quick 
path of development, although they ‘should,’ according to this 
synthetic theory of development, have remained stagnant. The point 
has been made brilliantly by Hagen.'! Columbia, at the beginning 
of this century, enjoyed a high rate of growth. According to the 
‘synthetic’ theory of development, it should not have developed, 
however. It has little overhead capital. Only a minimal proportion of 
the traffic from one urban center to another can use overseas ways. 
Building roads or railways was particularly difficult from a technical 
viewpoint and consequently costly from an economic one, since the 
geography of the country is fragmented by three high and parallel 
cordilleras. By contrast with, say, eighteenth century Britain, 
Columbia at the beginning of the twentieth century has no cheap 
overhead capital and little overhead capital at all. The geography 
makes the markets fragmented and local. The country, though 
characterized by a high rate of growth, is poor. The agrarian elites, 
the bourgeoisie of Bogota appears actually as exposed to a demon- 
stration effect. At least Bogotanos are high consumers of European 
culture. I do not want to expose here why, in spite of the theory, 
Columbia developed rapidly. This has been done by Hagen. Suffice 
it to say that the history of this country represents a deviant case, 
which casts doubt on the so-called theories of development. Of 
course, the development of Columbia is neither unintelligible, nor 
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irrational, so that this deviant case should not be discarded as an 
aberrant singularity. Moreover, it would be easy to find, not Just one, 
but many exceptions to the predictions to be drawn from the theories 
of development. Countries with a semi-feudal structure should 
remain stagnant, unless external factors enter into play, to the effect 
of breaking an endogenous reproductive process. Such a view is 
current in many development theories. But Japan in general, and the 
Japanese agricultural system more specifically, developed in a spec- 
tacular way in the nineteenth century, although they should not have 
done so, according to development theories, since Japan had few 
contacts with the outside world and its agricultural system was 
characterized by a typically semi-feudal organization. 

So, many exceptions can be found to the various structural laws 
proposed by the theories of development. Obviously, the existence 
of many exceptions is not necessarily a proof of the non-existence 
of a law, when these many exceptions are relatively few with regard 
to the cases where a law applies. But, in the case of development, 
these cases are few and the exceptions many relatively to the number 
of cases. Hence, the rather radical question: is looking for laws of 
development a legitimate intellectual activity? I have considered here 
a few broad categories of examples: theories of the outbreak of 
revolutions; theories of economic development. A similar analysis 
could have been conducted, using other fields or categories of 
examples. Political development could have been considered, instead 
of economic development for instance. Whichever examples would 
have been considered, the main conclusion would have remained the 
same, I guess. The so called conditional or structural laws elaborated 
by the ‘theories of social change’ are often violated; maybe as often 
violated as heeded by social reality. 

The same could be said of the second category of theories of 
change which J mentioned earlier, those dealing with the paths 
and forms of change. In many cases, changes do not derive from the 
accumulation of obstacles, problems, contradictions or difficulties 
suddenly solved in a period of crisis, convulsion or rupture. This 
neo-Hegelian or neo-Marxian popular view is sometimes true, some- 
times not. Contradictions can persist without being solved, and 
change appear in the absence of contradictions. 

Finally, I will leave aside the more speculative theories of change 
presented earlier, those which attempt at discovering the sector of 
reality containing the main causes of change. The reason for my 
leaving them aside, is that this discussion should be rather intrinsic, 
than extrinsic: the problem here is not a problem of adequation 
with an external reality, but rather of internal coherence. 

At this point, we are confronted with two questions which I shall 
examine in order. The first one is: why do, not only theories proposing 
absolute laws of change, but also theories proposing the apparently 
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more acceptable conditional or structural laws, so often fail? In his 
Poverty of Historictsm, Popper criticized the first type of laws as 
illustrating an activity without equivalent in the natural sciences, 
rather than the second. The second type of theories seems to fail 
as frequently as the first one, however. The second question is 
Nisbet’s challenging question: what would a legitimate sociology 
of social change be, which would not simply be another name for 
history? 

The easiest way to answer these questions may be again to consider 
some actual research examples. In a study on West Bengal, the 
Indian economist Bhaduri’* wondered why, in spite of the efforts 
made by the administration, the landowners resist adopting inno- 
vations which would increase the productivity of the soil. I already 
rapidly evoked this example earlier. Bhaduri’s answer is that the 
failure is due essentially to the prevailing relations of production. 
As the tenants have to borrow money from their landowners in 
order to survive until the next rice crop, an increase in productivity 
would increase the income of the tenants, and eventually reduce 
the income the landowners derive from their loans. 

Technically, Bhaduri’s analysis takes the form of a mathematical 
model relating a set of variables, the rate of interest, the value of the 
production, the elasticity of tenants’ consumption as a function of 
the increase of his income and other variables. The mathematical 
model shows that, if the equilibrium in the income of the tenants 
and landowners is destroyed by a durable increase in production, the 
new equilibrium can under broad conditions (i.e. under broad sets 
of values of the parameters) appear as less favorable to the landowner 
than the original equilibrium. In particular, not only a great, but a 
small increase in the level of productivity can be threatening to the 
landlord, depending on the reaction of the tenants to the increase 
of their income. 

The analysis can, I believe, be held as a valuable answer to the 
original question: Why the Indian administration failed convincing 
the landowners they should modify ancestral practices to the effect 
of increasing the productivity of their land. The explanation may be 
more interesting and plausible than the tautological explanation by 
the weight of traditions often used by sociologists in such cases. 
However, and this is the point I would like to stress now, in spite 
of the generality of the mathematical model, its value and generally 
the value of the whole analysis, is dependent on a complex set of 
implicit conditions. If any of these conditions appear to change or 
be different, the model appears as no more valid. Hence, its conclusions 
are no more valid. Particularly, the statements on the tendency to 
self-reproduction of semi-feudal systems do not hold any more. To 
be more specific: the model assumes for instance as an implicit 
condition, that the tenants have no access to the financial market: 
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because of their poverty, they can offer no sufficient guarantee and 
can expect no help from the banks. Obviously, this condition can 
eventually be changed by a voluntary action from the part of the 
administration. If it was changed, the whole analysis would become 
invalid. Or assume the nature of the proposed innovation would be 
such that the tenants could difficultly be excluded from the decision 
process as to the question whether the innovation should be adopted 
or not. Obviously in the case of certain innovations, those including 
an amount of monetary investment, the landowner can easily avoid 
consulting his tenants. In the case of other innovations, when an 
increase of productivity can be gained for instance from a change 
in a sequence of gestures or in the organization of the labor-teams, 
provided the information is available to him, the tenant can hardly 
be excluded from the decision process on whether or not the mno- 
vation should be adopted. In other words, the above model is valid, 
not for all possible innovations, but for a specific class of innovations, 
that is, the innovations the nature of which is such that the tenant can 
be easily excluded from the decision process regarding its adoption. 

Many other conditions could be imagined and mentioned. These 
are just examples. The above model supposes for instance no land- 
owner has an interest at producing his rice, a part of which he sells 
on the market, at a price level lower than the price of his competitors. 
Again, such a situation is not necessary. It is plausible and, can 
certainly be observed empirically. But there is certainly no reason 
whatsoever, why it should be handled as general or necessary. If a 
landowner sees that an increase in productivity and hence in produc- 
tion includes a risk that the part of income he derives from the 
debts of his tenants decreases, why could not he see also that selling 
his rice at a lower price could produce additional returns eventually 
greater than the loss? 

To summarize: the model is valid provided a set of conditions are 
satisfied, a few of which have just been described. In other words, 
the model, though presenting a general interest, is valid only as an 
explanation of the stngular system under examination. 

Let me elaborate and insist on this distinction, which I believe is 
fundamental and potentially able to discard many philosophical, 
more precisely, epistemological confusions. That the briefly sum- 
marized analysis and model is of general interest is beyond doubt, 
I guess. It is interesting not only for those professionally, politically 
or in any other fashion interested in the development of West Bengal. 
It is also interesting for those interested in development processes 
generally. And also for instance for those with no interest in develop- 
ment, but with an interest in social systems: they may find in the 
analysis the implicit definition of a general approach, of a general 
mode of analysis, or, to use a nowadays fashionable word, of a 
paradigm which, properly qualified in each case, may provide a 
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powerful instrument for the interpretation of many empirical systems. 
But, on the other hand, the model is valid only under the assumption, 
the complex and implicit set of conditions I sketchily evoked obtains. 
Now, this set of conditions which holds at time t, when the obser- 
vation is made, has no reason whatsoever to hold at time t + 1, t + 2 
and still less to hold at a more remote time period t + k. An external 
event can appear and make one of the old conditions obsolete. An 
innovation can be proposed, which would not belong to the same 
category of innovations as the one dealt with in the analysis. So that 
no prediction can be derived with certainty from the model as to the 
future behavior of the social system under examination. Also, since 
the validity of the model is depending on a singular set of conditions, 
it has no reason whatsoever of being valid in systems governed by 
other sets of conditions, even though these other systems contain 
structural elements identical with the considered system. At the 
empirical level, no general statement or law can be derived from the 
model, although at the logical or formal level, the model has a general 
interest and scope. 

To make my point more concrete, I will briefly compare this 
Indian example with a Japanese example drawn from Dore’s work!3 
on land reform in Japan. As West Bengal in the middle of the twentieth 
century, rural Japan in the middle of the nineteenth century can 
broadly be considered as characterized by a semi-feudal organization. 
But a minor point, belonging to what I called earlier the implicit set 
of conditions, makes all — or at least part of — the difference. The 
custom in Japan was not to increase the rent paid by the tenant to 
the landlord the years when the crop is above average and to decrease 
it the years when it is under the average. The first custom obviously 
dissuades the landlord to introduce innovations to the effect of 
increasing productivity and production, while the second incites him 
to do so. By contrast with the earlier case, the incitation system is 
. ambiguous: there are good reasons for the landlord to introduce 
innovations, and also good reasons not to do so. In such a case, 
ideology and values may become an important factor. As a matter 
of fact, Dore was able to show that the landlords who had been 
exposed to the physiocratic ideology were likely to be innovators, 
while those who had not, were more likely to appear as technologically 
conservative. Of course, after a while, since the system left room 
for an endogenous technological change, the innovation contributed 
transforming the field of action in which the conservative moved. In 
other words, the latter were confronted with competitors who were 
able to produce and sell foods at a lower price, so that they were also 
after a while incited to adopt more efficient practices. 

The comparison between the two cases is interesting, I believe: 
although the structure of the system is the same in the two cases, 
in the first case we have a reproduction, in the second a transformation 
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process. In the first case, ideology does not seem to play a role. At 
least ideological factors seem of little help in the analysis. In the 
second case, ideology plays a role, because of the ambigutty of the 
situation. Finally, a minor non-structural practice makes much of 
the differences between the two cases. 

My examples were borrowed from development theory. I could 
as well have drawn examples from mobilization or social movements 
theory or from any other field. Very briefly, let me evoke again the 
case of collective violence. We remember that, without much success, 
a well established sociological tradition is moved by the ambition of 
discovering the general conditions under which collective violence is 
more likely to appear, i.e. of discovering laws of the form: if A, B, 
C,...then collective violence is more likely to appear. Anthony 
Oberschall,!* among others, achieved an important breakthrough, 
I think, when he showed indirectly that no such laws can hold. In 
the fifties and sixties in the north, as well as in the south of the USA, 
a black movement appeared, with the objective of reducing inequal- 
ities between the ethnic communities in the country. Collective 
violence was more typical of the north, however; while in the south, 
the non-violent strategy played an important role and was well 
accepted. Obviously, inequalities and discontent were present in the 
north as well as in the south. But the ‘conditions’ — beside the 
‘structural’ causes — of discontent were different here and there. 
In the south (I summarize very briefly Obserschall’s analysis), the 
black churches play an important role. They are ‘the black institution 
least controlled and penetrated by whites. They were numerous 
enough to reach out and involve in a network of social relations most 
members of this subordinate and segmented minority.’’* As a- 
consequence, gaining the support of the Protestant ministers is 
essential to the political leaders acting in favor of the black move- 
ment. This support could easily be gained, since the mimisters were in 
majority favorable to the development of equal rights. But they could. 
not possibly have favored a collective action resting on violence. 
The social structure, to use sociological jargon, incited the black 
political leaders not to waste the important social resource represented 
by the influence of the black churches. As the same situation or 
rather structure did not prevail in the north, the strategy of the black 
leaders was different there. In the north, violence was an efficient 
way of drawing the attention of the actors belonging to the political 
system to the black issue. This example has the interest, I think, of 
showing that no simple relationship should be expected between 
such variables as discontent and violence. Collective violence, except 
in some extreme and rare cases is never a spontaneous phenomenon. 
It is almost always mediated by organizations. According to the 
structure of resources, to the objectives of the organization, inciting 
to violence may or may not be an adequate way of promoting given 
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goals. At the rank and file level itself, everyone can more or less 
clearly judge whether or not violence is adapted to a given situation. 
So that leaders who would incite to violence in situations where it 
would appear as an ill-adapted means would be exposed to fail. In 
other words, once it is understood that collective violence has to be 
analyzed as the product of the strategies of actors belonging to an 
interaction system, it becomes obvious that it can have no simple 
relationship with a variable such as discontent. This statement, I 
believe, has a general worth: the more a sociologist is convinced 
that social facts are the product of individual actions, the less he will 
have an interest in searching lawlike regularities. . 

With these examples, an answer can be given, I think, to the two 
questions raised earlier. Why predictions fail? Why laws, conditional 
or structural, do seldom obtain? Essentially because the relationship 
between two elements A and B of a social system depends on a 
number of elements, which I called earlier the ‘structural elements’ 
on the one hand and the ‘conditions’ on the other. If one of these 
elements changes, the relationship can be reversed or disappear. 
Under certain conditions, a feudal system will reproduce itself. 
Under other conditions, it will undergo a transformation process. 
Under certain conditions, discontent will produce collective violence; 
under other conditions, non-violent collective action or no collective 
action at all, as Olson has brilliantly shown. Whether A will produce 
B, depends on the question as to whether the condition A will have 
an effect on the field of action of the actors in the system, so that 
the latter are incited to produce B. If something is changed in the 
system (for instance the way the rent is adjusted to the size of the 
yearly crop), A may be present and still not produce B. To say the 
same thing in a clearer and maybe more provocative way: individual 
action and the products of individual action constitute the only 
and ultimate reality with which a sociologist has to deal with. A 
relationship between A and B can be nothing else but the product 
of individual actions, so that A will produce B or its opposite depend- 
ing on the complex set of characteristics of the system of action. To 
the first question, my answer would then be: a sociology paying 
attention to the fact that it deals with no other reality than human 
action will not likely be attracted by the objective of looking for 
laws or lawlike statements concerning social change. After all, Max 
Weber and Georg Simmel, two prominent practitioners of action 
sociology seldom looked either for future trends or for lawlike 
statements. As an historian would do, they rather attempted at 
explaining singular and past processes. To those who have a natural- 
istic conception of societies it may appear disturbing and even 
despairing to admit statements such as: ‘if A, sometimes B and 
sometimes B.’ For action sociologists by contrast such a statement 
is not only welcome but challenging: it is an invitation to explore 
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the reasons why in two systems characterized by A, the actors 
produce B in one case, B in the other. 

Does this mean, as Nisbet seems to contend, that there cannot be 
such a thing as a theory of social change, or that the sociology of 
social change should either be metaphysical or, if not, be another 
name for history? I think the previous examples show sufficiently 
that such a conclusion is not necessary. The sociology of social 
change has not exposed itself to a criticism such as Nisbet’s because 
of its will of formulating statements with a general scope, i.e. not 
directly connected with any spatio-temporal framework, by contrast 
to history whose statements always deal with well defined times 
and places. In its search for generality, the sociology of social change 
has rather traditionally suffered from a misplaced conception of 
generality. It looked for laws, trends and regularities. Most of these 
laws, trends and regularities appear as false, or as rules with so many 
exceptions, that one wonders in which sense they are still rules. 
The real and important contribution of the sociology of social 
change is rather in the development of general and formal models, 
frameworks and systems of concepts which, as such, can be applied 
to no specific social process, but can do so, once properly specified 
and qualified. Oberschall’s paradigm belongs to this category of 
mental products. So does, to take another instance among many, 
Hirschman’s!® now notorious conceptual distinction between ext 
and votce. This conceptual set tells us that, in many Cases, an actor 
confronted with a situation he dislikes will have to choose between 
exit and voice. But the costs of voice and exit are a complicated 
function of the resources of the actor, of the structure of the situation 
and of many other variables. So are the respective benefits of voice 
and exit. So that the conceptual distinction is much more than just 
a listing of categories: it is really a general framework of analysis 
which will likely appear both useful and valid in many situations, 
once it is properly qualified and specified.” Hirschman himself 
and others have shown that this conceptual model could explain 
many social processes (why institutions degenerate or are restored). 
Olson’s theory of collective action would be another example of a 
general model which, once it is specified, can explain a broad set of 
mobilization or change processes. Clearly, this type of mental product 
is not what is generally expected from historians. It has a degree of 
generality which will likely satisfy those who insist on defining the 
social sciences as nomothetic. But it is a mental entity without 
relationship whatsoever with such beings as laws, trends or regularities. 
The latter can be called pseudo-empirical statements. They are 
empirical, since they are statements on a reality: the social reality. 
But they are also pseudo-empzrrtcal, since these statements are often 
contradicted by reality itself. The former is not empirical, but 
theoretical or rather metatheoretical: it includes statements on 
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the language which should be used to analyze specific social processes. 

Our discussion is slowly coming to its end. The Lenski-Nisbet 
discussion rests to some extent on a misunderstanding. No one can 
doubt that partial regularities, trends or local laws can be empirically 
observed. As a description of such past trends, the concept of evolu- 
tton is sometimes an appropriate one provided it is clear that it 
applies to past and parttal trends. The division of labor has increased 
in modern societies. But, as we saw, it would be illegitimate, since 
false, to conclude for instance to the existence of a trend toward an 
increasing concentration of the worker population into enterprises 
steadily growing in size. Industrialization and democracy sometimes 
go together, sometimes not. The development of Britain was not 
typical, contrary to what Marx believed when he claimed: de te 
fabula narratur. Regularities, trends and laws can be observed only 
at a local and/or parttal level, in the past. They should not be extended 
to the future. They should not be made more general than they are. 
Statements concerning the future can be but conjectures. Why, after 
all, would it be more interesting to look for general laws of develop- 
ment than to understand why there can be no such laws — what I 
have tried to do here — and to understand why the development of 
Columbia in the twentieth century was different, say, from the 
development of England in the eighteenth century? 

The theory of social change has long been and maybe is still 
dominated by what I would like to call a naturalistic view of science. 
According to this view, science should aim at formulating true laws. 
Social sciences could be distinct from history, only if they would 
affirm a nomothetic ambition: looking for empirical laws, causes, 
regularities, trends. The two statements are debatable however. All 
natural sciences do not aim at formulating laws: see paleontology 
for instance. The nomothetic ambition does not take necessarily 
the form of a search for general empirical statements. It can also 
take the form of building paradigms, models, that is metatheoretical 
or theoretical general statements without empirical validity as long 
as they are not specified and qualified. 

That there are no laws, regularities or trends, but partial, local and 
temporary, does not indicate that social change is just sound and 
fury. The stories I have told about India, Japan or about social 
movements in America are interesting, not because the same stories 
are likely to appear anywhere else as they did in these singular 
contexts, but because they constitute excellent pieces of research 
for two reasons. First, because they provide convincing and scientific 
explanations of the singular phenomena or processes they decided 
to explore and hold these processes as singular; second, because they 
use mental constructs of general scope and applicability. They are 
scientific because they interpret convincingly the phenomena they 
are concerned with as the result of the aggregation of individual 
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actions, and because they show how these actions are intelligible 
answers or reactions to situations with given characteristics. Empirical 
laws of change need not exist for the sociology of change being 
able to have definite goals, distinct from and complementary to the 
traditional objectives of history on the one hand, and being scientific 
on the other hand. Again, this point was very well perceived by 
writers such as Simmel and Weber: the ultimate reality sociologists 
deal with are individual actions and systems of action. This excludes 
the naturalistic view of social change, which is still very present in 
the social sciences. The strategic and innovative dimension of human 
action makes all empirical lawlike statements on social change mere 
conjectures. Those who had predicted a steady growth in the size of 
enterprises had not anticipated for instance that the growing power 
of the unions would, in France and some other countries, incite the 
producers to have more and more frequently recourse to temporary 
help services, subcontracting and plant decentralization. As a conse- 
quence of this strategic behavior, the conjecture on the growing 
size of enterprises turned out to be false. On the contrary, the 
system incited to the creation of small enterprises. 


Raymond Boudon 
Parts, France 
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Anthony D. Smith 


Nationalism and classical social theory” 


Any convincing theory of nationalism must, in addition to the usual 
scientific requirements of theory-construction, combine three 
characteristics: 


1 a clearcut statement of the objectives of the theory, that is, 
which aspects of the broad group of ‘nationalist phenomena’ 
are being investigated, with an equally clearcut definition 
of terms, which differentiates the phenomena in question from 
other related ones, 

2 an ‘internal’ approach which involves a search for the springs 
of cultural identity and community, and draws on an empathic 
understanding of the meanings which the participants endow 
their attachments and activities, 

3 an ‘external’ approach which sets out from a broad comparative 
perspective and historical framework within which it locates 
and classifies the various local and individual manifestations 
of nationality and nationalism, in order to explain their role 
and features. 


Given the state of theory-construction in the social sciences as a 
whole, it is hardly surprising if few genuine theories of nationalism 
have emerged;and none has found general acceptance. In this respect, 
sociology is no exception. Indeed, for reasons shortly to be enumer- 
ated, the sociology of nationalism has laboured under special handi- 
caps, not the least being the rather scant attention given to so central 
a topic of social investigation. 

The argument I want to advance here takes the form of a series 
of statements, each of which modifies its predecessor and which 
together suggest directions for further research. There are three 
such assertions: 

1 if we look at the writings of classical sociologists from about 
1800 to 1920 (and even of many sociologists thereafter), we find 
little explicit attention paid to problems of nationality and national- 
ism, as if the subject did not merit special, or separate, investigation; 
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and concomitantly little interest in defining a separate setof questions 
and definitions in this area; 

2 on the other hand, deeper study of some of the classical social 
theorists reveals a tacit interest in important aspects of the whole 
field of ‘nationalist phenomena’, usually cloaked behind other 
concerns, but able to provide illumination and cues for theories; 

3 yet, for all their suggestive power, these sociological perspectives 

and theories cannot encompass the many problems and dimensions 
of nationalism; they need to be integrated with aspects and findings 
of neighbouring disciplines — anthropology, political science, history 
and international relations, in particular — to provide adequate 
theories. The sociologist must, therefore, lean heavily on the work 
of scholars in these other disciplines and be ready to stray far from 
his conventional terrain, if he is to grasp the complex and often 
baffling nature of his object of study and come up with some testable 
propositions. 
In what follows, I shall try to elaborate and illustrate these conten- 
tions and also propose a brief classification of the chief sociological 
perspectives on nationalism; and then conclude with some suggestions 
for further interdisciplinary investigations. My main concern through- 
out is with the classical social theorists of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. But the argument sometimes demands a consider- 
ation of eighteenth century and mid-twentieth century theories, 
especially in the first, rather general survey of the neglect of national- 
ism by sociologists. I should add that, in the space of an article, full 
justice cannot be done to theorists who have addressed themselves 
to our subject en passant; instead, attention will be focused on those 
who have given it more than cursory attention, or whose writings 
in adjacent fields could help to illuminate problems of nationalism. 


I SOCIOLOGICAL NEGLECT OF NATIONALISM 


I want first to illustrate the general lack of attention given to national- 
ism throughout the history of sociological investigation until very 
recently, and to suggest some possible explanations for this remark- 
able neglect. This will help to locate the few classical theorists who 
did have something interesting to say about nationalism. For this 
purpose, we can divide the development of sociology into five 
periods: eighteenth century ‘precursors’; second, nineteenth century 
evolutionism, including classical Marxism; third, the late nineteenth 
century period of classical sociology stretching to the 1920s; fourth, 
the interWar growth of American sociology, especially functionalism; 
and, finally, the contemporary phase of many paradigms ranging 
from ‘micro’ sociologies to neo-Marxisms.! 

Eighteenth-century writers were generally impressed with the 
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power of patriotism and the state’s ability to homogenize its popu- 
lations into a compact body of citizens.” Both the French and the 
Scottish enlighteners accorded considerable value to the ‘civic 
religion’ of democratic societies. Montesquieu, of course, felt that 
the actuating principle of democratic republics was the ‘virtue’ 
of public spirit; he also differentiated between national cultures 
in terms of the ‘spirit’ of their peoples, which in turn was conditioned 
by their climates and geographical situations.? This was something 
that Hume, in his essay ‘Of National Characters’, which also appeared 
in 1748, disputed: he did not think ‘that men owe any thing of their 
temper or genius to the air, food or climate’.* But at least both 
felt the subject merited some attention, and Montesquieu admits 
that ‘This subject (sc. Laws in relation to the Principles which form 
the general spirit, the morals and the customs of a nation) is very 
extensive’. Nor did it fall on infertile ground in Scotland: Ferguson 
felt that there are ‘habits of thinking peculiar to nations, to different 
ages and even to individuals of the same nation and age’;® and he 
argued for a national militia, to inculcate the virtue of republican 
Rome, since ‘Institutions that fortify the mind, inspire courage and 
promote national felicity, can never tend to national ruin’.’ In this 
respect, Ferguson was exceptional; most of the Scottish enlighteners 
followed Montesquieu’s lead in thinking mankind basically peaceful, 
and excluding, as far as possible, war between nations from their 
schemes of progress.’ 

Although in many ways the ‘spirit’ of a nation and its laws is 
pivotal to Montesquieu’s sociology, neither he nor the other philos- 
ophes developed their observations on national character into a 
coherent and comparative framework. Two partial exceptions at 
the end of the rationalist phase of the Enlightenment are found in 
Rousseau and Herder. Rousseau took an obvious delight, not just 
in national diversity as such, but in what he called the ‘religion of 
the citizen’ and we would term nationalism, praising Moses for 
having loaded the ‘Jews with customs and prescriptions to keep 
them separate, and urging both Corsicans and Poles to cultivate 
their natural and national virtues and manners.’ He also claimed 
that national institutions can mould the spirit and manners of a 
nation: ‘Ce sont les institutions nationales qui forment le genie, le 
caractère, les goûts et les moeurs d’un peuple... qui lui inspirent 
cet ardent amour de la patrie’.!° But, once again, there is no attempt 
at comparative sociological investigation of a phenomenon he so 
encouraged. Similarly with Herder. Despite his theory of the formation 
of language and its role in collective life, Herder’s suggestive insights 
into national genius (especially in the arts) and national ‘authenticity’ 
never led to any attempt at systematic analysis of these peculiarities 
or the causes of national sentiment. In fact, Herder abhorred systems 
of any kind; he was himself an enthusiastic ‘cultural populist’ who 
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believed in the organic unity of life and all life’s experiences.!! To 
him it was enough that ‘Language expresses the collective experience 
of the groups’: ‘Let us follow our own path’, he urged; ‘... let all 
men speak well or ill of our nation, our literature, our language: 
they are ours, they are ourselves, and let that be enough’.’” 

The nineteenth century sociologists failed to follow up these 
suggestions. Their interest was riveted by the twin revolutions, 
the political in France and the industrial in England; and they 
signally failed to draw the consequences for nations and nationalism, 
despite the evidence around them.’* Neither St Simon nor Comte 
devoted attention to the subject, despite their common interest in 
the new type of social order emerging in industrial societies; they 
tended to find in science itself the cure for any lack of consensus 
during the painful transition to industrialism.‘* Nor, on the other 
side of the Channel, did the typical Burkean conceptions of organic 
society, constitutionalism and union between past, present and 
future generations furnish any inspiration for the grandiose schemes 
of social change proposed by Spencer, Morgan, Tyler and the other 
social evolutionists; for their utilitarianism looked to cooperation 
between individual parts of a social aggregate as the necessary bond 
in society.'* Despite, for example, Spencer’s interest in the military 
aspects of society, issues of nationality and patriotism play an 
insignificant part in the vast corpus of his (or the other evolutionists’) 
writings. 

For all their universal concerns, the social evolutionists remained 
firmly anchored to their European context. Classical Marxist theory 
was similarly Eurocentric.'® This was partly a function of its Europe- 
centred revolutionary aims, partly of its equally European Hegelian 
heritage. For Hegel, the Idea underwent successive material concret- 
izations in different epochs and civilizations, and reached its fullest 
expression in modern European (Prussian) civilization. Similarly, 
each national genius is a part of the process by which the Geist 
realizes itself in history, and its supreme expression is the unitary 
nation-state. If the nation fails to realize its mission in the historical 
scheme, and fails to create its own state, it must decline and lose its 
world-historical status.!” Other nation-states will emerge embodying 
new principles and a new spirit, for ‘The most natural State is a State 
composed of a single national character’. Defence is the supreme 
object of the State, and states therefore must tend towards expansion; 
and since the State is a supreme expression of the nation as a whole, 
‘war has the deep meaning that by it the ethical health of a nation 
is preserved and their finite aims uprooted...war protects the 
people from the corruption which an everlasting peace would bring 
upon it’.'? Now, as Gallie points out, Marx and Engels formulated 
their own approach at a period of relative military quiesence; but 
this did not prevent Engels in particular from taking a strong interest 
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in military relations between states. Both Marx and Engels were 
involved with particular strategies for socialist development in 
different European states, and both recognized the importance of 
warfare in general and of specific wars in cementing the sense of 
nationality.’ Yet the theory of ‘historyless peoples’ that Engels, 
in particular, inherited from Hegel, prevented the founders of Marxism 
from formulating a comparative theory of nationalism in place of 
the normative ‘great nation-state’ emphasis of Hegel.*! Hence their 
often-remarked disdain for the struggles of smaller east European 
nationalities then in progress all round them; and their heavy western 
bias.?? More fundamentally, a deep suspicion always attached to 
nationalism in the minds of Marx and Engels; their approach remained 
strictly ‘instrumentalist’, for, since ‘the working-class have no stake 
in the fatherland’, all that mattered was the role of any nationalist 
movement in the furtherance or hindrance of socialist revolution.” 
Besides, despite its Hegelian heritage and Engels’ understanding of 
the importance of inter-state wars, the Marxist approach became 
more economistic, and placed its emphasis upon stratification 
within nations and upon economic alienation and development of 
classes rather than ethnic communities. This in turn meant a devalu- 
ation of culture, ideals and the state, precisely those elements without 
which no sociology of nationalism can be constructed. Economic 
interest came wholly to overshadow cultural affinity as the driving 
force of historical development. 

Later Marxists did try to amend this hiatus in the canon, but with 
little success. Lenin certainly appreciated the power of nationalism, 
if only as a weapon of the bourgeoisie in eastern Europe, or as an 
anti-colonial force in colonized territories in Asia and Africa; he even 
endorsed the principle of national self-determination.** But there 
was little attempt to fashion an overall theory of nationalism in his 
many writings; and even Stalin’s essay of 1913, which does at least 
define the nation in both ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ terms, hardly 
constitutes more than a sketch towards such a theory.”° It was left 
to Renner and Bauer in Austria to provide the only systematic 
attempt by Marxists to come to terms with the ‘national question’; 
Bauer’s conception of a ‘community of character’ born of a 
‘community of fate’ or shared experiences accorded with Renan’s 
well-known lecture and tried to restore those elements of culture 
repudiated by classical Marxism.”® This moves us some way towards 
an ethnic theory of nationality; but it remains reminiscent of 
eighteenth century monocausal hypotheses, the ‘one and the same 
effective force’ from past history, which Bauer posited without much 
evidence.*’ 

In the third phase, at the turn of the century, there was a partial 
break with the optimistic, ultra-rationalist, even scientistic schemes 
of social evolution, and a correspondingly greater interest in the 
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sources of ‘irrational’ behaviour.”* In the new cultural atmosphere, 
one might have expected that more attention would be paid to 
collective sentiments and ideals. Yet, the classical sociologists are 
only a little less disappointing than their predecessors, if we are 
to judge by the proportion of their total output devoted to national- 
ism or identity. True, Michels did devote a whole book to the subject, 
entitled Der Patriotismus; Pareto’s attention was drawn by this 
example of non-logical action; and Durkheim wrote some passages 
and essays on the subject, especially under the impact of the Great 
War. But it was left to Weber, himself a German political nationalist 
like Hegel before him, to treat the subject rather more fully; and to 
Simmel, an outsider in German society, to draw some insights from 
his predicament for subjects like Conflict and The Stranger. Against 
this, we must set the fact that, in large parts of their work, the 
subject of nation-states and nationalism is not mentioned; and this 
needs to be borne in mind when we turn to the more detailed analysis 
of Durkheim’s, Simmel’s and Weber’s few writings that bear on 
nationalism. 

It may be useful to deal briefly with the last two phases of socio- 
logical history, to complete the picture. On the whole, the interWar 
years and the immediate aftermath of World War II, evinced a 
curious lack of interest in nationalism, despite some concern with 
fascism in Parsons’ essays during the War.”? Park, of course, like 
Thomas and Znaniecki, studied intensively processes of immigration 
and cultural assimilation, subjects adjacent to nationalism; but only 
Louis Wirth spared any time to consider the forms of nationalist 
movements and the nature of nations.*? Otherwise, the period was 
dominated by a functionalism that returned to the grandiose concep- 
tions of the evolutionists (despite its overt antagonism to laws of 
change) and had no place, not even a small principality, for nations 
or nationalism in its vast imperial domains. Neither Merton nor Levy 
nor Davis devote more than a passing thought to nationalism, and 
then only in the context of sources of social solidarity. Even Parsons, 
though latterly showing some sensitivity to ethnicity, tended to 
subsume the nation and nationalism within the broader categories 
of ‘society’ and its normative patterns.*! All of these theorists 
take the American pattern of an overarching society composed of 
fixed social groups and institutions as normative; whereas the problem 
of nationalism lies exactly in the indeterminacy of these ethnic and 
political constituents and the fluidity of their boundaries and ter- 
ritories. Only in the work of some political scientists influenced by 
functionalism — Apter, Binder and Pye — and in the later theories 
of Smelser and Eisenstadt, is there some concern with problems 
of nationalism, especially in the Third World.” 

Finally, since the 1960s, when the functionalist paradigm broke 
down and the field was opened to rival paradigms, there has been 
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some renewal in certain quarters of the early interest in nationalism 
of the eighteenth century pioneers..Not among the many ‘micro- 
sociologies’ which take history and structure as givens; not even 
among the so-called conflict theorists like Rex, Dahrendorf, Lenski 
and Coser;33 but among some practical Marxists like Fanon and 
Debray, and more recent Marxian writers like Nairn and Hechter; 
among students of ‘ethnicity’ like Bell, Enloe and Walker Connor, 
working with post-Deutschian conceptions of modernization; and of 
course in the Deutschian school itself.” But these are still exceptions. 


This is a sad catalogue of neglect and missed opportunities. And we 
may well enquire as to the reasons. Two types of reason can be 
distinguished: methodological and theoretical. Methodologically, 
nationalism presents great difficulties of definition, classification and 
explanation; it involves a vast historical and geographical field, 
requires knowledge of several languages, familiarity with many events, 
customs and sentiments, and an empathy with various situations and 
problems of identity. And there is no agreement even on basic 
definitions. Sociology faces special difficulties here. These are, first, 
the sheer range of ideas and concepts of the nation held by the 
participants, (not to mention the analysts); as Weber puts it, 


In the face of these value concepts of the ‘idea of the nation’, 
which empirically are entirely ambiguous, a sociological typology 
would have to analyse all sorts of community sentiments of 
solidarity in their genetic conditions and in their consequences 
for the concerted action of the participants.” 


And he adds, significantly: ‘This cannot be attempted here’. And, 
second, sociology faces a particular difficulty in matchmg what I 
have called the ‘internal’ with the ‘external’ accounts of nationalism, 
with such perspectives as do exist tending towards one or the other 
extreme, usually the ‘external’ one. This is in turn a function of 
sociology’s positivistic heritage and of its difficulty in grasping 
elements of uniqueness and incorporating them, without destroying 
their character, in an ordering framework of analysis. 

This brings us to the more revealing theoretical reasons for socio- 
logy’s neglect of nationalism. They all stem, at bottom, from the 
European origins of sociology and its largely Eurocentric outlook. 
Sociology arose, after all, in countries with a fairly firmly entrenched 
sense of nationality, which was both clearcut and dominant within 
the state apparatus and polity. Interestingly, it was in Germany and 
Italy, where that sense was less firmly entrenched, that sociologists 
turned some attention to questions of nationalism; whereas in 
England and France, the subject was hardly ever raised. In America, 
whither sociology was transplanted early in our century, the situation 
was almost unique: a continent rather than a country or nation, 
consisting of many ‘states’ and immigrant ethnic communities, and 
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divided by the parallel issue of ‘race’. The special problems of this 
continent tended to inhibit a a comparative approach which would 
include a framework for studying nations and nationalism. 

Its historical context apart, sociology has always been preoccupied 
with horizontal or class divisions; and these have overshadowed other, 
ethnic or national, lines of cleavage. This concern may again be traced 
to the effects of the twin Revolutions at the end of the eighteenth 
century which made the European course of development so unique. 
European sociology has naturally been taken up with the contrast 
between pre- and post-industrial/capitalist society and the transition 
to modern, politically inclusive societies. So modernization, industrial- 
ism and class conflict have come to provide the classical ‘site’ of 
modern macro-sociology, emphasizing socioeconomic structures. 

Third, the main impetus behind sociological theory and investi- 
gation was a concern with the evolutionary ‘laws of change’, or order 
and change. But nationalist doctrine is also essentially evolutionary 
and concerned with the laws of national development; while, at the 
same time, the growth of nations and nationalism is often viewed by 
sociologists and others as part and parcel of the evolutionary laws 
of change.*® It is, therefore, as if its own thoroughly evolutionist 
background and impetus made sociology, as the study of the laws 
of social order and social change, unable to distance itself sufficiently 
from its own basic premisses, which are also those of nationalism, 
and from so essential an aspect of the modern laws of change, 1.e. 
the growth of nations. If this is the case, then it would go far in 
explaining why nations and nationalism were so long accepted as a 
sociological ‘given’; and why the study of society was always tpso 
facto the study of the nation, which was never disentangled as a 
separate dimension or issue. It would also help to explain the popu- 
larity of ‘methodological nationalism’, in which basic social data 
are always collected and evaluated in terms of large-scale entities 
called ‘nation-states’.*” 

In short, the difficulty for a discipline so impregnated with the 
selfsame assumptions as those held by its object of study, to stand 
back and realize its historical peculiarity, has prevented sociologists 
till quite recently from devoting the attention to that object which it 
clearly deserves; with the result that the growth of nations and 
nation-states, and of their ethnic core from which most sociologists 
are normally recruited, are topics and features of society ‘taken-for- 
granted’; they are part of the basic furniture of the mind carried as 
much by students of society as by any others of its members. 


IL SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES ON NATIONALISM 


And yet, this negative verdict is only a part of the overall picture. 
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Since the War, several distinguished sociologists have begun to study 
ethnicity and nationalism, and they are drawn from a variety of 
theoretical persuasions. Their concern has, of course, been prompted 
in the main by recent political developments, especially in the Third 
World; but the inspiration behind their analyses can be traced back 
to the fundamental interests and images of classical sociology. What 
I want to argue here is that, although classical sociology had little to 
say directly on the subject, its main perspectives nevertheless have 
a good deal to offer the student of nationalism by way of general 
approach and illumination. I shall consider here three main approaches 
— developmental, communitarian and conflictual — with special 
emphasis on the outlooks of Durkheim, Simmel and Weber. 


1 Developmental perspectives: Recently, nationalism has figured in 
two types of developmental approach: the modernization theories 
of Smelser, Eisenstadt, Shils, Bendix, Lerner and Karl Deutsch; and 
the uneven development theories of Hechter, Tom Nairn and Samir 
Amin. In the first, nationalism becomes a more or less essential part 
of the process by which traditional societies disintegrate and trans- 
form themselves into modern ones. For the ‘neo-evolutionists’ like 
Smelser, Levy, Eisenstadt and even Shils, nationalism is a product 
of the period of disturbance and strain through which modernizing 
societies must pass. By far the most complex and interesting of 
these accounts is that given by Karl Deutsch, who singles out the 
processes of social mobilization and cultural assimilation as the twin 
motors of the growth of nations.” In his use of quantitative indicators 
like trade flows, exposure to mass media, urbanization and the like, 
and his broad tracing out of universal trends, Deutsch stands in 
the tradition of the nineteenth century evolutionists, with their 
interest in gross temporal sequences and structural changes. Similarly, 
the recent parallel analyses of Hechter and Nairn, who trace the 
uneven development of capitalism over the globe, to explain the rise 
and incidence of ethnic nationalism, owe much to the Marxist variant 
of evolutionism, with its historicist outlook and concern for quali- 
tative leaps in social change.*® All these theories and models are 
premissed on certain basic ideas of social development held by the 
classical evolutionists and Marxists, above all the belief that the 
causes of social change lie within the unit or process under consider- 
ation — be it a given society, or capitalism, or modernization.*’ In 
other words, they all adopt an ‘endogeneous’ approach, even if they 
locate the origins of nationalism, geographically, in the west and see 
it being imposed elsewhere through the operations of the laws of 
capitalism or modernization or social mobilization. At the same time, 
all these accounts are, in another sense, ‘external’ ones: they do not 
start out from the nation or nationalism under consideration, nor do 
they usually reach into it, as it were, from the outside. They rarely 
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concern themselves with the quality of national culture or nationalist 
movement, except in very schematic terms. Even the social groups 
and institutions involved in creating nations receive rather sketchy 
and mechanical treatment. They are really only interested in un- 
covering the ‘law’ which will explain the near-ubiquity of nationalism 
in the modern world, rather than with penetrating into the inner 
world of nationalism and ethnicity. In that respect, they have remained 
true to their positivist and evolutionary pedigree. 


2 Communttarian approaches; In contrast to the developmental 
approaches which are the heirs of the Enlightenment and the twin 
revolutions, communitarian approaches partake of two traditions: 
an enlightened, radical one stemming from Rousseau and Montesquieu, 
and a post- and counter-revolutionary tradition associated with 
Burke in England and Bonald and de Maistre in France. In the former, 
as we saw, the ‘spirit of the nation’ and the love of country form the 
only true bases for a democratic society; to Rousseau, especially, the 
self-sacrificing love of city-state characteristic of ancient Sparta and 
republican Rome was the exemplar of social cohesion and fraternity 
in a community such as Corsica or Poland.* Likewise, it was com- 
munity, not society, that the French counter-revolutionaries were 
bent on recreating after the revolutionary upheaval; above all, the 
sacred hierarchy and order characterizing any truly organic society.*° 
The key to society was authority, and the root of all social authority 
was religion. Take away religion, and you remove the one sure 
foundation of social order and individual happiness. Only religion 
could ensure community between heterogeneous men and women; 
only a full assent to its supernaturally-backed values and norms could 
give everyone the sense of belonging, of solidarity, which was man’s 
basic need.“ 

Curiously, some of these themes reappear in quite recent theories 
of social cohesion in Third World countries. Both sociologists like 
Shils and political scientists like Binder and Apter have dwelt on the 
need for civil bonds in societies undergoing rapid change; and they 
have sought to characterize the fervent nationalism of several African 
and Asian states today as cases of ‘political religion’. Some of these 
accounts treat the qualities of nationalism in countries like Syria or 
Ghana in considerable depth; but their rather functionalist explanation 
lacks an essential historical dimension, and springs again from a grand 
‘external’ schema, into which nationalism, or particular cases of it, 
are inserted.*© The source of change is, once again, held to be internal 
to the political unit under study — in that respect, functionalists are 
heirs to classical evolutionism — but in regarding the presence of 
nationalism as a sign of strain during the era of modernization, or as 
a therapy for the disturbances it occasions, these accounts remain 
largely ‘external’ to the phenomenon they seek to understand. They 
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do not, and cannot, supply what Weber termed a verstehende sozto- 
logie, in which a phenomenon Is rendered sociologically intelligible 
through an analysis of the meanings with which the participants 
in a national community or movement endow their actions.*” 

The one great sociologist from whom such an account, based on 
the communitarian approach, might be drawn is, of course, Emile 
Durkheim; and some of his concerns have obviously inspired the 
formulations of the post-War sociologists and political scientists. 
Though Durkheim wrote little directly about nationalism or national- 
ity problems, he became increasingly interested in the subject, and 
not only with the drift towards world war.” There were also theor- 
etical grounds for his interest, going back to his early studies of the 
writings of Comte and such German sociologists as Schaffle.” They 
clustered round Durkheim’s conceptions of the conscience collective 
and the nature of ‘mechanical solidarity’. Three aspects can be 
distinguished here. First, there is the description of that kind of 
solidarity as ethnic or tribal in nature. As early as his first major 
work, The Division of Labour in Society, Durkheim was writing: 


What brings men together are mechanical causes and impulsive 
forces, such as affinity of blood, attachment to the same soil, 
ancestral worship, community of habits, etc. It is only when 
the group has been formed on these bases that co-operation is 
organised there.*° 


The result of these mechanical causes and impulsive forces is a sense 
of solidarity or community based upon shared beliefs and sentiments, 
and a close resemblance between its members. In such societies, the 
collective conscience of the entire group is expressed in its traditions 
which change only very slowly, because ‘what comes from the past 
is generally the object of a very special respect’.°! The second aspect 
concerns the role of these ethnic or communal traditions today. 
Though the collective conscience and the ‘mechanical’ type of 
solidarity gradually decline under the impact of urbanization, secu- 
larization and specialized labour, they are never eliminated. When 
Durkheim, speaking specifically about modern societies, claims 
that every society is a moral society, and that individuals today have 
as strong a sentiment of dependance on society as in past ages, he is 
foreshadowing a common theme in the recent literature on the 
ethnic revival in the West.°? This is that the sense of ethnic com- 
munity has not been eroded by modernization or social mobilization; 
on the contrary, it has, if anything, been strengthened, and men and 
women today still require the sense of belonging and the shared 
sentiments of earlier, small-scale communities.>? 

In one sense, Durkheim’s account of the survival of the sense 
of community falls short of recent accounts: it lacks a specifically 
historical and comparative character, and has an almost timeless 
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quality. But this defect is compensated for by the depth of his 
analysis of the roots of community and identity, the third aspect 
of his conception of the conscience collective. For Durkheim, the 
content of traditional beliefs and sentiments was religious; it embodied 
a system of beliefs and practises or rites, relative to sacred and 
profane things, and was renewed constantly by the group constituted 
as worshippers. Now Durkheim goes on to claim that, even in modern 
times, though science may erode traditional beliefs, yet ‘religion’ 
in the broad sense remains at the heart of any community. Similarly, 
modern societies need rites; for ‘... before all, rites are means by 
which the social group reaffirms itself periodically’.°* Modern 
societies, too, need this periodic regeneration; Durkheim twice cites 
the patriotic fervour of the French Revolution (in The Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life) as an example of society setting itself 
up as a god, or creating its own gods 


‘At this time, in fact,’ he continues, ‘under the influence of the 
general enthusiasm, things purely laical in nature were transformed 
by public opinion into sacred things: these were the Fatherland, 
Liberty, Reason. A religion tended to become established which 
had its dogmas, symbols, altars and feasts’.*5 


And he goes on to argue that there is no real difference between 
Christian or Jewish festivals, and a ‘reunion of citizens commemor- 
ating the promulgation of a new moral or legal system or some great 
event in the national life’.°© Durkheim claims that ‘there is something 
eternal in religion’ which will survive all changes in symbolism, 
because: ‘There can be no society which does not feel the need of 
upholding and reaffirming at regular intervals the collective sentiments 
and the collective ideas which make its unity and its personality.’5” 
And it is only through assemblies and reunions of citizens that this 
‘moral remaking’ can be achieved, since they alone allow men to 
reaffirm their common sentiments. 

In many ways, Durkheim’s analysis fits the case of nations and 
nationalism rather better than the often supernatural religions he 
sought to encompass.°° When Durkheim, for example, argues that 
‘before all else, a faith is warmth, life, enthusiasm, the exaltation of 
the whole mental life, the raising of the individual above himself’,59 
and that a society is above all ‘the idea which it forms of itself’, 
his ideas bear directly on the functions of nationalism for an ethnic 
community conscious of its identity. Moreover, his detailed dis- 
cussion of symbols of totemic religion can be applied with far less 
strain to the symbolism of the nation; in fact, his analogy of the 
soldier dying for his flag rather than his country, because sight of the 
flag rekindles his collective emotions, fits his thesis far more naturally 
than does the case of totemic symbols.” Moreover, in later life, his 
belief in the need for new social gospels and rites also focused on 
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patriotism, in order to cement professional groups and give warmth 
and a greater feeling of proximity to an otherwise remote State. 
National regeneration, along with professional ethics, was required 
to combat excessive individualism and the anomie of modern indus- 
trial societies.* 

Lacking an adequate sociology of specific cultures and of politics, 
however, Durkheim stopped short of applying his ideas directly to 
modern nations and their secular faiths. Nor was he able to give an 
account of the genesis of nations and nationalism; his wholly ‘internal’ 
analysis addresses itself to the functions of collective symbolism, 
ritual and ideals. It has been left to recent theorists like Emest 
Gellner to take up some of his suggestions — notably those about 
anomie and the decline of tradition — and formulate new hypotheses 
about the role of communication and culture in creating nations 
and nationalism. ™ 


3 Conflict approaches: Some of the omissions of the communitarian 
approaches are made good in the third main sociological perspective, 
with its emphasis on social and political conflict. In fact Simmel sees 
in conflict itself a prime cause of social cohesion. Enmity sharpens 
group boundaries and mobilizes the members of a group, so that they 
become aware of their ethnic or national unity; he cites the cases of 
France, Spain, the USA, Holland and Switzerland, among others, as 
examples of nations achieving unity and identity only through wars 
with outside powers which threatened their existence. On a more 
general level, competition and conflict represent for Simmel essential 
elements in the process by which individuals are bound together; 
their conflicting interests and values ensure a high level of social 
interaction.™ 

Conflict is also regarded by Max Weber as a necessary and universal 
attribute of social life. Only with Weber it is predominantly the 
conflict of irreconcilable and unique values, because man is ultimately 
a cultural being, that is, a bearer of specific values. In choosing and 
bearing some values, he automatically excludes, or denies, others. 
Life, for Weber, ‘knows only of an unceasing struggle of these (sc. 
Olympian) gods with one another. Or speaking directly, the ultimately 
possible attitudes towards life are irreconcilable, and hence their 
struggle can never be brought to a final conclusion. Thus it is neces- 
sary to make a decisive choice.’® This is true not only for individuals, 
but also for groups; they too become bearers of specific values, they 
too choose certain values and thereby compete with others. The 
natural locus for the cultural values of the group is a nation; its 
culture, as conveyed in its art, literature, manners, beliefs and charac- 
ter, endows the nation with its individuality (Eigenart), and “The 
significance of the “nation” is usually anchored in the superiority, 
or at least irreplaceability, of the culture values that can only be 
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preserved and developed ae i the cultivation of the individuality 
(Eigenart) of the community’.® 

Whence springs this cultural individuality? Weber reviews in turn 
many possible sources: physical type, common religion, shared 
customs, above all, community of language. Any or all of these may 
become ‘culture values’ for the members of the ethnic or national 
community, but none of them alone suffices to define a ‘nation’, and 
none constitutes a necessary condition of the sense of nationality. In 
each case, the transition from an ethnic or culture group to a ‘nation’ 
requires political action, often of a military nature. Both the Swiss 
and the Alsatians illustrate the insufficiency of language; in both 
cases, the sense of common and unique customs derives from shared 
political and military memories. Of the latter, Weber has this to say: 


Many German-speaking Alsatians feel a sense of community with 
the French because they share certain customs and some of their 
‘sensual culture’ (Smmnenkultur)...and also because of common 
political experiences. This can be understood by any visitor who 
walks through the museum in Colmar, which is rich in relics such 
as tricolors, pomprer and military helmets, edicts by Louis Philippe 
and especially memorabilia from the French Revolution; these 
may appear trivial to the outsider, but they have sentimental value 
for the Alsatians. This sense of community came into being by 
virtue of common political and, indirectly, social experiences 
which are highly valued by the masses as symbols of the destruction 
of feudalism, and the story of these events takes the place of the 
heroic legends of primitive peoples. ® 


More generally, Weber regards the political community and political 
action as the primary inspiration and basis for the ‘belief in common 
ethnicity’, which in turn always rests on a sense of common origins. 
This belief in common descent, along with shared customs, underlies 
the notions of both ethnicity and ‘nation’, and, says Weber, ‘Ali 
history shows how easily political action can give rise to the belief 
in blood relationship, unless gross differences of anthropological 
type impede it’.” 

But the ‘nation’ is something more than a belief in common 
descent and shared customs, or ethnicity. The concept of the ‘nation’ 
means, above all, ‘that one may exact from certain groups of mena 
specific sentiment of solidarity in the face of other groups’.” But 
this is still rather vague, and Weber ultimately places the idea of the 
nation in the realm of politics. ‘A nation’, he writes, ‘is a community 
of sentiment which would adequately manifest itself in a state of 
its own; hence, a nation is a community which normally tends to 
produce a state of its own.’”! This tendency towards autonomous 
statehood distinguishes ‘nations’ from other communities with 
sentiments of solidarity; but it does not explain why this political 
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type of community, the ‘nation’, should emerge and become the 
norm for legitimating states in the modern world. 

It is clear that Weber, a strong German nationalist himself, accepted 
the nation as a prime cultural value, a collective manifestation of 
his heroic commitment to pluralism and individualism; at the same 
time, this ready acceptance may have deflected his attention away 
from trying to deal with the many problems raised by the advent 
of nations and nationalism.”? Notes on the relevant chapter of the 
third part of Economy and Society indicate that Weber intended to 
deal with the idea and development of the national state in history. 
As things stand, Weber’s all too brief contributions touch on many 
important aspects of nationalism, like the key role of political 
memories, the intelligentsia and the national mission, but they 
only indicate his basic ‘political’ approach.’* This comes out most 
forcefully in his discussion of the close relationship between the very 
different ideas of nation and state. Weber sees the nation as a com- 
munity, while the state is a rational association; both however need 
each other in the modern world, for the State, as a power-based 
entity, requires the legitimation and direction of the nation for its 
popular support, while the nation requires the state to protect its 
unique cultural values in the general struggle of value-bearing com- 
munities. And similarly, the bearers of the concept of the state like 
bureaucrats and officers, and the artists, teachers and writers who are 
the ‘specific bearers of culture and the idea of the nation’, need 
each other, despite their competing claims.” Only a state can ensure 
the survival of the many cultural values unique to nations, large and 
small, that Weber so approved as a guarantee against the soulless and 
mechanical rationalization which threatened to engulf the world.” 


UI BEYOND THE SOCIOLOGY OF NATIONALISM 


This brief discussion of the main sociological perspectives on national- 
ism gives some idea of both their strengths and limitations. Weber’s 
contributions, especially, reveal something of the range of problems 
raised by a study of nationalism — in defining clearly the objects of 
investigation, in uncovering the sources of cultural identity and com- 
munity ‘internally’, and in providing a broad ‘external’ comparative 
framework for causal explanation. But they remain too fragmentary 
to provide a coherent account, which can match the ‘internal’ and 
‘external’ requirements convincingly. And he has had no successor, 
at least among sociologists. Those that have recently turned their 
attention to the topic, have generally failed to give due attention 
to the inner springs of identity, and especially the historical roots of 
communal sentiments; so their schemas are difficult to apply to 
individual cases. Nor have they followed Weber’s recommendation to 
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tie the analysis of nations and nationalism closely to that of the state 
and its military and bureaucratic needs. Their work, therefore, often 
lacks a genuine political dimension — an obvious failing in the case 
of such a politically saturated phenomenon as nationalism. This is 
particularly true of the many sociologists who have been influenced 
by communitarian approaches and by functionalism; modernization 
theories like those of Deutsch, Lerner and Gellner make very little 
reference to the central role of the modern bureaucratic state.76 
Besides, the sociology of nationalism, such as it is, suffers from a 
more general failure to evolve a convincing sociology of culture — 
despite the considerable work of men like Karl Mannheim, Edward 
Shils and Ernest Gellner. Most theorists concede the central role of 
culture values in nationalism, and of the intelligentsia as their bearers 
and disseminators. And many case studies document that role.”7 
Yet, only rarely has it been accorded its due in any general approach 
or theory of nationalism. 

Even an ‘underlabourer’ conception of the tasks of a sociology 
of nationalism would, therefore, have to consider at least four main 
areas for further analytic enquiry. These are: 


I the social composition, and mobility profiles, of both the 
leadership and the followers of nationalist movements — a key 
topic on which data are either lacking, or unsystematized;78 

2 the institutional foci of the formation of nations and the rise of 
nationalism — such as armies, churches, universities and the 
bureaucracy — as well as the question of urban versus rural, 
and traditional versus secular, bases;”? 

3 the main patterns of communication and integration of social 
units, especially their settlement patterns, defense networks, 
trade flows and language clusters, which underpin a community’s 
individuality and unity, as Deutsch and his school have shown: 

4 the social origins and functions of national symbols, myths and 
traditions, their uses by nationalist leaders to attract a mass 
base and effect political change, and their inner meanings for 
the respective participants.*! 


Each of these areas — as well as the material and ideal interests of 
each community and its strata — has received some attention; and 
each can be illuminated by the general classical approaches within 
sociology that I have enumerated. Yet much more remains to be 
done, both in basic analysis and in subsequent synthesis. 

Even more needs to be done, if we opt for a more ambitious 
conception of the role of any sociology of nationalism. But a truly 
synthetic approach, which aims at higher-level theory, must forsake 
the normal disciplinary confines of sociology (indeed of any academic 
discipline) and forge links with research in neighbouring disciplines. 
Inevitably, with a subject which has so many aspects and ramifications, 
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and which straddles so many disciplines and lines of enquiry, a 
sociology of nationalism that eschews other aspects, must be partial 
and misleading. It was this point that the conflict approach most 
clearly grasped. You cannot study a given nationalism or nation in 
isolation from others; for nationalisms, like nations, are born out 
of the interplay and conflict with each other and with other exo- 
geneous factors. A sociology of nationalism will need to look more 
closely at the findings of anthropology if it is to grasp the nature 
of ethnic identities in town and country, the uses of ethnic symbol- 
ism, or the interplay of competing ethnic loyalties; and turn to 
political science to understand the relations between states and 
nations, between different nations in multinational states, or com- 
peting ideologies within plural states. In both cases, it will thereby 
strengthen its own ‘internal’ and ‘external’ accounts of nationalism. 
Similarly, by looking to the historians for their periodization of 
the growth of nations in the modern world, and for discrepancies 
between an actual historical record of any community and its nation- 
alist leaders’ versions or popular myths of that history, the sociologist 
is able to ground his own perspective more strongly in a given tem- 
poral milieu and in individual cases of nationalisms. Finally, to create 
a broader ‘external’ framework in which to locate his investigations, 
the sociologist must take up the challenge of the whole interstate 
system in which nations have been formed and inserted — together 
with the associated problems of nuclear stalemate, foreign policy, 
regional conflict and sovereignty and dependency studied by re- 
searchers in international relations. 

It is perhaps in this last respect that a sociology of nationalism is 
most deficient. There is very little in the way of a systematic sociology 
of international relations; even the topic of warfare has merited less 
attention than it deserves. Sociologists make little attempt to work 
‘outwards’ from social to geopolitical facets; and conversely, hardly 
ever think it necessary or worthwhile to work ‘inwards’ from the 
global interstate system to the rise of nations or nationalism, either 
in general or in specific cases. It may, of course, be claimed that that 
would go far beyond a sociology of nationalism; if so, then an ade- 
quate approach to a subject like nationalism must transgress academic 
frontiers and recognize the limitations of classical sociology in this 
important respect. But, as with the sociology of underdevelopment, 
so with that of nationalism; both require a global context, and 
both can only be grasped within the framework of a much broader 
perspective. 

Anthony D. Smith 
Department of Sociology 
London School of Economics 
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Scientific achievement and the concept of 
risk 


ABSTRACT 


Research into the personal histories of Nobel laureates indicates 
that many prize-winners in the sciences are born into families of 
reasonably high fmancial and social status. To help explain this 
trend, the present paper introduces a concept of ‘risk’ derived 
from economic theory. This concept is used to demonstrate that 
the institutional structure of modern science establishes a risk- 
oriented context for creative behavior which proves particularly 
favorable to people from upwardly mobile backgrounds — a 
phenomenon helping to account for these individuals’ heightened 
presence and prominence in various scientific fields. This resulting 
profile of Nobel scientists is then compared with divergent findings 
on Nobel laureates in literature; and, in conclusion, a principle of 
‘uncertainty’ is briefly applied to explain why, unlike scientists, 
literature laureates often emerge from ‘disturbed or declining’ 
family backgrounds. 


In a recent sociographic analysis of the origins of Nobel laureates, 
Colin Berry discusses the impact of such variables as nationality, 
religion, early experience, and social class upon innovative scientific 
achievement.' With respect to class, Berry notes that most science 
laureates come from professional or business families of ‘fairly high 
financial and social status.’* Berry suggests that this finding may 
reflect a factor related to ‘modelling or level of aspiration based on 
parental achievement,’? a condition further enhanced by exposure 
to a Protestant (or Jewish) ethic. My intention here is not to critique 
this interpretation per se, but rather to offer an alternative model 
for conceptualizing the impact of class upon creative achievement — 
an approach which, hopefully, may augment Berry’s impressive 
empirical research. 

By its very nature, path breaking work in both science and art 
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constitutes a class of ‘innovative behavior.’ Innovation, itself, implies 
a capacity to discover or identify previously unperceived assemblages 
of cultural or material structures. Of course, the search for new 
discoveries carries with it the inherent possibility of failure, a prospect 
which may threaten innovators’ economic and/or social status. Thus, 
when charting a course of professional action, individuals inclined to 
innovate must weigh the odds of their success against the conse- 
quences of failure — assessing these ‘probabilities’ in the light of their 
own economic, social, and psychological needs. When the odds of 
success can be determined with reasonable accuracy, innovative 
behavior can be described in terms of ‘risk.’ When one cannot clearly 
specify the probabilities of success, the decision to innovate must be 
made within a context of ‘uncertainty.’ 

In a recent discussion of agricultural innovation, Cancian uses the 
concepts of ‘risk and uncertainty’ in an attempt to predict innovative 
behavior from actors’ social positions. Cancian’s research focuses 
upon the middle class, dividing this group into ‘lower’ and ‘upper’ 
segments. In his study, Cancian demonstrates that lower-middle-class 
individuals (LMs) initiate innovative behavior under conditions of 
‘uncertainty,’ while members of the upper-middle-class (UMs) 
innovate in a context of ‘risk.’ Cancian attributes this distinction 
to each group’s particular socioeconomic needs. LMs, for example, 
are willing to gamble upon ‘uncertain’ outcomes because they have 
little to lose from failure and a great deal to gain from success. 
Specitically, the LMs’ reasonably advanced economic position 
insures that a failed innovation will not prove completely ruinous, 
while a triumph may dramatically accelerate their climb into a higher 
status category. In contrast, the higher ranking UMs have a great deal 
to lose socially if the innovations they champion are discredited. 
Consequently, UMs display greater conservatism in their behavior, 
carefully assessing all possible ramifications of their decisions before 
‘risking’ prestige upon innovative actions or ideas. 

Application of this model to Berry’s data may help provide 
added insight into the social forces molding creative behavior. 
Though Berry has not formally divided his categories into ‘upper and 
lower’ middle classes, his findings clearly suggest that the bulk of 
Nobel scientists come from the upper-middle ranks of society. 
Furthermore, he compares the ‘rising stable backgrounds’ of science 
laureates with the ‘disturbed or declining backgrounds’ of literature 
winners. Berry attributes these trends to the impact of such basically 
psychological factors as ‘cultural advantage’ and ‘early sorrow’ upon 
prize-winners’ early socialization experiences.’ A supplementary 
analysis of laureates’ backgrounds in light of preceding theories 
about risk and uncertainty, however, also suggests that correlations 
between socioeconomic status and innovative behavior may be 
intimately linked to the immediate institutional context in which 
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creative action occurs. : 

Throughout the past half-century, for example, most sophisti- 
cated scientific experiments have required substantial investments 
in labor, equipment, and other tangible resources. As a result of 
these complex needs, nearly all top ranking scientists enjoy formal 
affiliations with major research institutions, and also seek further 
support through public and private funding agencies. Without such 
institutional backing, most laureates’ prizewinning research could 
probably not be accomplished. Of course, obtaining this support 
requires the ability to convince other experts of the importance 
of one’s project, as well as its likely success. Obviously, laureates 
prove able to thrive in this competitive atmosphere — in part, per- 
haps, through the principle of ‘accumulated advantage.’ 

In its most basic form, the accumulation of advantage in science 
occurs when ‘certain individuals or groups repeatedly receive resources 
and rewards that enrich the recipients at an accelerating rate and 
conversely impoverish (relatively) the nonrecipients.”® Ultimately, 
this process works towards creating and perpetuating an elite body 
of scientific researchers. Most prize-winners,, for example, receive 
their graduate training at well-regarded institutions, studying with 
elite masters who generally recognize these students’ superior potential 
and help to promote their early academic careers. In these stimulating 
environments, future laureates exchange ideas with a network of 
talented colleagues and learn to identify those areas of research 
deemed most critical by the elite scientific community.’ Later, 
these contacts and skills aid future laureates in acquiring the support 
needed for their own original research. They recognize that their 
proposals must deal in an innovative — but comprehensible — manner 
with timely issues which they know will attract colleagues’ interest; 
and, in turn, these promising scholars are judged ‘good bets’ to suc- 
ceed by those controlling access to resources. To maintain this 
privileged status, though, requires that these investigators continue 
to produce work with interesting, high-quality results. Thus, while 
pioneering scientists must be ready to risk an occasional failure in 
their work, their research must also demonstrate sufficient levels 
of achievement to insure that their projects will continue to attract 
future support. 

The institutional structure of modern science therefore dictates 
that research must balance ‘feasibility with fancy,’ forcing scientists 
to constantly weigh probabilities of tangible success when defining 
and designing their experiments. In addition, the elite training and 
contacts of most future laureates helps them assess these odds with 
reasonable accuracy. Rephrasing this point in terms of our economic 
discussion, we may say that the creative scientist’s decision to 
innovate is made within a context of ‘risk.’ And, as noted, a pro- 
clivity to innovate under conditions of risk is most commonly found 
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among upper-middle-class individuals — precisely the stratum contri- 
buting most to the ranks of honored researchers. This is not to argue, 
of course, that a greater reserve of ‘innate or natural’ scientific talent 
rests in the upper-middle class. Rather, this finding simply suggests 
that the institutional structure of science creates a context for 
creative behavior which appears particularly favorable to the values 
of people from upwardly mobile backgrounds, a phenomenon which 
may partially explain these individuals’ heightened presence and 
prominence in various scientific fields. 

In a similar vein, the concepts of risk and uncertainty may even 
help us to understand why comparatively greater numbers of litera- 
ture laureates trace their origins to the lower-middle class. To be 
sure, the world of literature has its own institutional structure of 
publishing houses, critics, and patrons; but, in the last analysis, the 
minimal resources needed to write require relatively little material 
investment. An innovative writer of persistent vision can, for a time 
at least, continue to work without much institutional support; in 
contrast, however, a modern scientist engaged in elaborate research 
cannot. Furthermore, while most scientists’ success rests ultimately 
upon the ‘objective’ veracity and/or efficacy of their work, an 
artist’s achievement is principally ‘verified’ by the (somewhat) more 
subjective factors of critical and public acclaim.!° These latter forces 
are usually highly volatile; and, for the most part, it seems likely that 
an innovative artist’s ability to gauge prevailing tastes cannot rival 
the accuracy of the scientist’s ‘prevailing taste for gauges.’ In other 
words, many (though not all) innovative artists would seem to 
develop their novel creations under conditions approaching ‘un- 
certainty’; and, their somewhat lower socioeconomic backgrounds 
are consistent with this notion. 

In sum, the preceding discussion suggests that the socioeconomic 
origins of Nobel laureates may, in many cases, bear a direct relation 
to the institutional contexts in which they choose to work.! Art 
and science, like all human endeavors, force actors to prioritize and 
select among desired goals. The choice to pursue innovative ends 
entails a willingness to gamble; and, as we have seen, the ‘risks and 
uncertainties’ involved may vary from one domain of action to 
another. Consequently, for reasons cited, individuals of diverse 
socioeconomic backgrounds may differ in their receptivity to the 
demands of innovation in various occupational settings. Of course, 
the models presented here derive from agricultural economics and 
cannot account for all cases in the Nobel sample. As Berry himself 
shows, a sizable number of Nobel scientists do come from lower 
classes, while many writers originate from upwardly mobile families. 
Still, despite these exceptions, the analysis of innovation as a ‘social 
fact’ involving rational choice within specific settings may help to ex- 
plain major trends in the sociographic profiles of Nobel prize-winners 
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and, hopefully, augment Berry’s own efforts to investigate the 
relations between class origin and creative achievement. 
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Rationality and relativism * 


ABSTRACT 


Relativism is easily confused with tolerance and hence with 
rational scepticism. Absolutism is easily confused with sure 
conviction and hence with irrational fanaticism. But cognitive 
relativism, by denying absolute truth even as a regulative idea, 
evacuates the possibility of criticism, and hence the project of 
co-operative, progressive, learning from experience. All this is 
permitted by weak absolutism which is also able crisply to define 
the notions of relative truth and of toleration. Hence it 1s a better 
framework for the cognitive work of the anthropologist since it 
assimilates every community of knowers to the model of the 
community of science, be they primitive peoples or sophisticated 
anthropologists. Evans-Pritchard on the Azande, Turnbull on the 
. Ik, and Gellner on Legitimation of Belef are discussed. 


Anthropological liberalism 


Nothing can teach us a better lesson in this matter of ultimate 
importance than the habit of mind which allows us to treat the 
beliefs and values of another man from his point of view... The 
Science of Man, in its most refined and deepest version should lead 
us to such knowledge and to tolerance and generosity, based on the 
understanding of other men’s point of view. (Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Argonauts of the Western Pactftc, London 1922, p. 518) 


Sctence as an absolute achievement 


Primitive peoples have answers to all the important questions, 
which is, strictly speaking, omniscience . . .. From the standpoint 
of the achievement of civilization intellectually, omniscience is 
one of the greatest obstacles to the achievement of a civilized 
mind. The achievement of pure, uncontaminated, unadulterated 
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ignorance by science, the insistence upon not-knowing when we 
do not know, and the defending of this ignorance with vigor and 
determination, is what characterizes the modern civilized mind 
and distinguishes it from all its predecessors. (Leslie A. White 
with Beth Dillingham, The Concept. of Culture, Minneapolis 
1973, p. 67) 


I PRELIMINARIES 


If, as the Enlightenment taught us, all mankind is one;* and if, as 
Aristotle suggested, our unity is rooted in our rationality; and if, 
as some anthropologists argue, we must assume that men everywhere 
are more or less equally rational;* can we still avoid the relativist 
conclusion that whatever men do, think, and believe is of more or 
less equal value? To put it another way, does the doctrine of the 
rational unity of mankind force on us the view that cultures, customs 
and ideas cannot be subjected to comparative assessment? My answer 
is, no. Indeed, if the unity of mankind is a consequence of man’s 
rationality, and if man’s rationality exemplifies itself best in the 
activities of criticizing, evaluating and learning about cultures, 
customs, and ideas, then relativism, by placing limits on what such 
activity can achieve, clashes with the unity of mankind. The deep 
error behind relativism, I shall suggest, is a passive and individual- 
istic view of human rationality, rather than an actively critical and 
social one. 

This paper builds on previous work that tried to diagnose the 
appeal of relativism, arguing that it draws strength from seeming to 
be merely the corollary of a consistent liberalism.” Despite its 
respectable auspices, relativism has these objectionable consequences: 
namely, that by limiting critical assessment of human works it 
disarms us, dehumanises us, leaves us unable to enter into communi- 
cative interaction; that is to say, unable to criticize cross-culturally, 
cross-sub-culturally, cross-individually; ultimately, relativism leaves 
no room for criticism at all.© In other words, behind relativism 
nihilism looms. 

In the present paper I concentrate on rationality and on the clash 
between rationality and relativism. A further reason, I suspect, 
why people get stuck in, and hence with, relativism, is that they 
think the only alternative to it is what I shall call ‘strong absolutism’. 
Strong absolutism is the view that there are only absolute truths. 
Weak absolutism allows that there are degrees of truth as well as 
absolute truth, and the former is defined as approximation to the 
latter. If 2 X 2 = 4 is absolutely true, then 2 X 2 = 3% is more 
true than 2 X 2 = 2%. That the earth circles the sun is a degree 
closer to the absolute truth written in the book of nature than is 
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the idea that the sun circles the earth. Absolutism and relativism 
are best seen as contraries, not contradictories, so that while they 
cannot be true together, they can be false together and space for 
a middle ground remains. 


TABLE I 

EOR O E E E 

RELATIVISM 1 All truths are relative I No absolute (i.e. non- 
relative) truths exist 

WEAK ABSOLUTISM 2 Some non-relative II Some absolute truths 


truths exist exist 
STRONG ABSOLUTISM 3 No truths are relative MI All truths are absolute 





Ignoring problems of formulation in Table I and the possible play 
that can be made with the word ‘truths’, consider now what relativism 
amounts to. Relativism is the position that all assessments are assess- 
ments relative to some standard or other, and standards derive from 
cultures. The attempt to assess without regard to cultural context 
and, particularly, the attempt to assess cognitive statements on some 
transcendental scale of truth, is futile. No assessment can escape 
the web of culture and hence all assessment is culturally relative. 
This position is captured in its positive and negative forms in the 
statements numbered Arabic 1 and Roman I. Absolutism im its 
weak form is the position that there are absolute, i.e. non-culturally- 
relative, truths. This is formulated in Arabic 2 and Roman II. 
Absolutism in its strong form is the position that the only truths 
there are are absolute, and this is captured by Arabic 3 and Roman 
II: if something is a truth it is true for all times and places; there 
are no ‘local’, partial or relative truths; 2 X 2 = 3% and 2 K2=2% 
are alike in being not-truths, i.e. falsehoods. However, strong absol- 
utism is very strong and one need not be surprised if absolutists 
equivocate between the strong and the weak poles. Hence one 
can also understand the relativist’s tendency to collapse absolutism 
towards its stronger pole. 

My purpose is to argue for weak absolutism by showing a connec- 
tion between it and the rationality involved in learning about the 
world, when we subject our experience of cultures, customs and 
ideas to criticism and assessment. Relativism allows comparison 
but disallows assessment. Unexpectedly, strong absolutism gets in 
trouble over assessment. There are three options: the strong absolutist 
either possesses all the truths there are, or some, or none. If he 
possesses them all new candidates need not be assessed, merely 
mechanically compared to the set of truths and either found to be 
identical to one or more of them or else to be not a truth. If he 
possesses some of the truths but not all the relativist may argue these 
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are true only relative to the full set, hence not absolute, hence 
incorrectly assessed. If he possesses none of the truths that there are, 
his claim that there are any is in doubt and assessment becomes a 
problem. Since I believe neither that my culture or I has a monopoly 
of truth, nor that all cognitive efforts are on a par, I opt for weak 
absolutism as formulated in Arabic 2 and Roman II, where it is 
assumed for the sake of argument that there is something to be 
rational about, namely the search for truth, the goal of solving 
problems, and the task of assessing candidates. 

This weak absolutism seems to me a presupposition of a quite 
commonsense theory of rationality, one that says we can learn 
from (culturally bound) experience about a world-structure that 1s 
not itself culturally bound, but, rather, bounds cultures. Rationality 
is displayed in the application of reason to tasks, and that knowledge 
of how to achieve tasks is more effective than ignorance and hence 
our rationality is displayed in adopting the strategy that maximizes 
the growth of knowledge. The strategy which does that, and which 
typifies science, hitherto mankind’s best effort at cognition, is, I 
believe, trial and error: offering solutions to problems and then 
doing our level best to assess them by criticism and improve them 
in its light. 

Psychologistic theories of rationality locate this strategy in the 
mind-set of the inquiring individual, who should cultivate detach- 
ment, objectivity, respect for evidence, devotion to truth.’ Trial 
and error can be adopted as an attitude of mind but this is neither 
necessary nor sufficient. Trial and error can be translated into a set 
of social arrangements, institutions that are open and tolerant, and 
which foster and reward original criticism as well as original theories 
and which discriminate between culpable, careless or interesting 
errors and interesting, challenging or creative errors.’ Growth of 
knowledge is fostered not by the mind-set of the individual inquirers 
but by the institutional setting in which they operate. To build 
scientific organizations that maximize criticism and yet which 
tolerate diversity of opinion is a miniature of the general social task 
which is to improve societies in the matters of tolerance, criticism 
and, so, rationality. 

Thus the general idea of promoting rationality becomes indistin- 
guishable from the project of a critical, tolerant and undogmatic 
search for intellectual and social progress. Under such social arrange- 
ments individuals can fall short of the ideal of disinterestedness 
while yet sustaining the institutional project. Both strong absolutists 
and relativists cannot help backing in towards the psychologistic 
reading of rationality as a mind set: strong absolutists are either in 
possession of truths or are sceptical of the possibility of their acquis- 
ition and so hardly need concern themselves with the arrangements 
for acquiring more; relativists hold there are no truths to be found. 
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Strong absolutists shy away from this social model of rationality 
because they are uncritical of, and dogmatic about, what they 
know: there is no progress beyond the dogmatically known truth, 
be that positive doctrine or sceptical doubt, therefore no need of 
a social organization that encourages both tolerance and criticism 
in the hope of progress towards enlightenment. Relativists by contrast 
might seem open-minded and tolerant (although not progressive 
since they allow no general or absolute measure of progress), but 
they also fall into dogmatism and intolerance. Relativism in effect 
tells one that, to use a recently fashionable formulation, ‘anything 
goes’. This may sound tolerant, but it is not tolerant of picking 
and choosing, and especially of that picking and choosing we call 
criticism and assessment of cultures, customs and ideas (including 
the idea ‘anything goes’). Nevertheless, so long as their philosophical 
views are ignored, individuals holding strong absolutist or relativist 
outlooks can be effective inside an organization designed by weak 
absolutists to pursue knowledge — they are inimical to it only if 
they take control and set policy, e.g. to disband; so long as they 
function as sources of ideas and criticism they can help rather 
than hinder the rational pursuit of knowledge. 

My argument does not I hope turn on an idiosyncratic redefinition 
of rationality. I am operating with a widely held and so innocuous 
definition of it: rationality as the application of reason to tasks, 
effective action to achieve goals. The most effective action is that 
based on knowledge not ignorance, hence the highest form of ration- 
ality is action taken to increase rationality, i.e. to increase knowledge. 
Socrates argues that the most promising recipe for increasing knowl- 
edge is dialectical interaction, open and critical debate. What I am 
trying to do is translate that notion of open and critical debate into 
a general, social, form, as a philosophical alternative to relativism 
for anthropologists. Never mind whether rationality is an observable 
characteristic of the human species some or all of the time, whether 
it is a temperament or a talent; focus instead on it as a social and 
political programme: rationality then becomes the aim of building a 
society that fosters rationality, i.e. that is open, tolerant and yet 
critical, since that is the best means known for maximizing the growth 
of our at best partial knowledge. I call it a programme in order to 
stress that it is not necessary to assume our society has fulfilled the 
programme in order to criticize other societies; yet it is possible to 
discuss to what extent different societies are committed to and have 
succeeded in realizing the programme. A rational society, that is, 
does not require perfectly rational men; only those who want to im- 
prove their rationality. This is similar to the situation in epistemology: 
criticism does not presuppose that the critic of the incorrect answer 
knows the correct answer; and not having the correct answer does 
not prevent discussion and evaluation of what answers are available. 
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I shall divide the rest of my argument into three sections. The 
next section argues that there is a strong association between ration- 
ality and science, but that the identification of science with rational 
thinking, or with empirical investigation is mistaken. Rather, the 
rationality of science is better seen as the product of institutional 
arrangements designed to improve upon our ignorance, to make 
knowledge grow and to progress, to institutionalize open-mindedness 
and criticism. Such an analysis of the rationality of science will allow 
us to make sense of the attribution of a higher degree of rationality 
to science, and a lower degree to other systems of ideas, without 
falling into nineteenth century ethnocentrism. It will also provide 
a benchmark for the assessment of cultures and customs on this 
cognitive sector. 

The subsequent section, centres on the argument (among the 
many arguments that can be deployed against a relativistic devaluation 
of the rationality of science, perhaps it is the most powerful) that 
relativism ends up denying the possibility of rational or critical 
interaction between diverse peoples, and hence the possibility of 
learning from each other, and hence of learning at all.” 

The concluding section, will present the ideal of the rational 
and moral unity of mankind as manifesting itself in important ways 
in critical discussion and learning, and that it guides our attempt to 
steer —albeit somewhat gingerly — between the Scylla of strong 
absolutism and the Charybdis of relativism. 


II RATIONALITY 


Rationality in its most general sense means something like man’s 
capacity for applying reason to tasks, i.e. for reasoning. It is custom- 
ary to take science as somehow the epitome of these efforts. Or, 
rather, we usually think of cognition, the acquisition of knowledge, 
as the purest manifestation of rationality, and science as the purest 
form of cognition. There are two ways in which science is customarily 
held up as the exemplar of rationality, one (S,) emphasizes what it 
is, the other (S2) what it is not: 
(S,) one is that science is critical, practical and above all progressive 
rather than i 
(S2) vague, mysterious and superstitious like pseudo-science and 
pre-science. 
One hundred years ago anthropological opinion closely identified 
science with rationality and concluded that because so-called primitive 
peoples lacked science, they also lacked rationality. A later and less 
extreme position was to grant that what primitive societies did have, 
namely pseudo-scientific and pre-scientific cognition, was some sort 
of rationality, but to declare it deficient. It is no longer fashionable 
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to attribute zero or limited rationality to primitive peoples. Instead, 
we often encounter a two-sided argument that goes, since all social 
systems, including primitive ones, can be seen to embody some sort 
of rationality, i.e. applying reason to tasks, maybe all man’s attempts 
at cognition are equally rational, and maybe it is ethnocentric to 
take science as exemplary of rationality, rather than canoe building, 
kinship systems, mystical beliefs, binary oppositions and the rest. 
This is an astonishing move. Both the positive and negative character- 
izations of science are rejected and rationality is attributed to non- 
progressive but adequate technology (e.g. canoe building) and 
sophisticated systems of pseudo-science (e.g. Azande witchcraft). 
Clearly this is a new mapping of science and rationality. It is as 
though we were to declare that in our society gardener’s rules of 
thumb and popular beliefs in astrology were not to be assessed 
against the standards of rationality displayed by science but by their 
own implicit standards of rationality. This is relativism: their stand- 
ards of rationality render them rational; our standards do not apply 
to them but to us. 

I shall confront this argument later. In this section I want to 
investigate the decay of the strong and self-confident identification 
of rationality with science. This happened, I conjecture, because of 
problems discovered by the debate on the question of why primitive 
people’s cognitive efforts lacked scientific rationality. As a starting 
point let me pick out the theory of primitive thinking: the idea that 
early man just couldn’t ratiocinate, possibly because he was still 
childlike, in that his passions dominated his thought processes. 
This drew on a further theory, the theory that man is bifurcated 
into two sides or temperaments, reason and the passions. A passion 
is something either lacking in logic (Lévy-Bruhl), or lacking in 
empirical observation (Tylor). 

Lucien Lévy-Bruhl considered that primitive thinking was ‘pre- 
logical’ — for him, logic was the measure of rationality.‘° Tylor and 
his follower Frazer thought science not logic was the measure of 
rationality, and that the basis of science was empirical investigation. 
Lévy-Bruhl saw pre-logical thinking as mystical or participatory 
thinking; such would always be with us, he said, if with diminished 
importance; and this diminution of the role of the pre-logical he saw 
as progress. Tylor and Frazer, by contrast, saw empirical investigation 
and its product, science, as the progressive force that would sooner 
or later vanquish superstition and other forms of unreason altogether. 
It was a subtle consequence of their view that magic was less irrational 
than religion because it was a primitive and misguided but rectifiable 
form of empirical investigation, whereas religion was purely meta- 
physical and thus not rectifiable although also misguided. 

Ironically enough, it was philosophers, of all people, who dis- 
covered the decisive arguments which refute both identifications, 
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namely of rational science with logical thinking, and of rational 
science with empirical thinking. The argument about logical thinking 
has two parts: first, that logic cannot generate science; second, that 
thinking is neither logical nor illogical, and anyway, it too need not 
generate science. The argument about logic goes back at least as 
far as Sir Francis Bacon in the early seventeenth century. He cited 
the well-known fact that a syllogism does no more than rearrange 
the information given in the premisses, it does not add anything new. 
But science appears to grow and progress, and to gain new knowledge. 
So, its methods and hence its rationality, cannot be identified with 
logic.!! In the later nineteenth century, several logicians, but especially 
Husserl and Frege, suggested the second part of the argument against 
logical thinking, when they showed that logic is not the study of 
correct thought processes at all, but the non-psychological study of 
correct patterns of argument, and hence is no more about mentality 
than is mathematics. 


We deny that the theoretical discipline of pure logic, in the in- 
dependent separateness proper to it, has any concern with mental 
facts, or with laws that might be styled ‘psychological’. We saw 
that the laws of pure logic, e.g. the primitive ‘laws of thought’, or 
the syllogistic formulae, totally lose their basic sense, if one tries 
to interpret them as psychological. '? 


This result was generalized by Popper, who argued that logic was a 
necessary but by no means a sufficient condition for the rationality 
of science, which so far from being attributable to how people think, 
was rather attributable to how they created social conventions that 
maximize rational criticism. * 

As to Tylor and Frazer’s identification of the rationality of science 
with its empirical character, it was David Hume, a great ‘rationalist’ 
if you will forgive the pun, who discovered two difficulties with it. 
His first point was that science is about causes, what causes what, 
what explains what; whereas empiricism is about facts, what can be 
empirically observed; you can never, Hume observed, observe a cause. 
But then, he asks, how do we get from empirical facts to non- 
empirical causes? We can see things but not causes.'* If we try to 
define a causal relationship empirically as the regular succession of 
one observed event followed by another (constant conjunction, to 
use his idiom), Hume makes the second point of asking how an 
observation can tell us that such a regular pattern will continue? 
Well, you might say, the pattern has always been observed to be 
like that, so why shouldn’t we expect it to continue? Ah, says 
Hume, that begs the question, which is, how can we use the observed 
pattern to argue that the not-yet-observed pattern will continue??* 

Hume found his own arguments depressing, because he believed in 
a world of causes; a world without causes would violate the pinciple 
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of sufficient reason and hence not be, for him, rational. He had 
found an argument he did not know what to do with. 16 

Interestingly enough, the first glimmerings of a solution to the 
dilemma thus created for early anthropologists by pesky philosophers 
of whose work they were doubtless unaware can be found in later 
anthropology, apparently reached by an independent route. I have 
in mind the late Professor Sir Edward Evans-Pritchard’s classic 
monograph, Wttchcraft, Oracles and Magic Among the Azande of 
1937, where he shows clearly that Zande magicians think as logically 
as we do, and also, that Azande can be empirical and critical and 
yet, they have no science. The work is widely discussed because it 
describes an African society permeated by witchcraft, whose under- 
lying principles are immune to refutation and yet seemingly function 
well. Although not himself believing in witchcraft, Evans-Pritchard 
found it perfectly possible to regulate his daily life with its help. 
He tries to show that there is something about the social organization 
in which their world view is embedded that makes it different from 
the social organization that supports science. They have, he notes, 
answers to every critical doubt concerning principles, whether 
logical inconsistency or factual refutation. Moreover, the answers to, 
and more so the acceptance of, specific doubts reinforce the system 
as a whole. The system, then, fits the empirical world in the sense 
that it never clashes with the empirical world. Hence it never changes 
in a rational way. The awful possibility, which you and I, and Evans- 
Pritchard entertain with some equanimity, that there are no witches, 
that things can be otherwise explained, just does not arise. Yet the 
Azande are rational by all measures except possession of science.' 

My own most intensive studies in anthropology have been in 
similar material, namely cargo cults. 


Cargo cults are messianic religions, primarily of Melanesia, which 
expect the consummation of their religious efforts in the form 
of a return of the spirits of the dead, bringing with them a mass- 
ive shipment of European consumer durables (hence ‘cargo’) 
to be distributed to the natives. Goods on the list include jeeps, 
aeroplanes, canned food, tobacco, radios, guns, etc. Anything, 
indeed, natives in Melanesia might have seen Europeans using 
and might have coveted. Cargo cults are thus exceptionally exotic 
phenomena cloaking as they do, hardware-store aspirations in a 
religious form. !” 


Here were people whose cults seemed irrational and bizarre, although 
the rest of their social behaviour seemed straightforward enough. 
Moreover, the cults made very daring predictions which were falsified: 
spirits and cargo did not arrive. It is possible that, like the Azande, 
cargo cultists have a multiplicity of ad hoc argumentative devices to 
explain away failures of prediction.!® Failure often reinforces the 
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faith of those involved. The cargo cultists’ explanations of how cargo 
is to be obtained never get beyond the groove of magic and ritual. 
This cannot be explained by any failure of thought (logic), nor of 
methodology (e.g. empirical investigations). It is clearly and solely 
explicable by utilizing Evans-Pritchard’s idea that a world view is 
both a doctrine and a social organization, so that rectification of 
world view and of social organization go together. Most of mankind 
live in societies where the social world and, for want of a better word, 
the intellectual world are part and parcel of each other. The unique 
breakthrough of science is to de-socialize that world, to attempt to 
create institutions that can support and coexist with widely differing 
world views, indeed, social institutions that can embody the possibility 
of constantly changing the fundamentals of the world view, including 
world views which demand changes in the social organization. 

The debate has moved then from attributing science to a special 
kind of thinking (logical versus pre-logical), or a special method 
(empirical versus metaphysical) to rather a special kind of social 
arrangement wherein reason has been applied to the task of applying 
reason to tasks. Rationality within a given society can be measured 
by the standards of the society, thus finding the behaviour of the 
Azande witch, the Melanesian cargo cultist and the Canadian space 
scientist to be more or less on a parin their several societies. The 
further question of the rationality of the standards of the society 
themselves is not so smoothly and harmlessly disposed of.!? For one 
thing, the questions get especially urgently pressed in regard to science 
and technology because they cross so many social and cultural 
boundaries that their rationality seems to be detachable from the 
society of origin. This portability of their rationality raises the 
question of the rationality of non-portable rationality. To the 
seeming paradox of this reflexive move I shall return when discussing 
Gellner’s ideas. 


I RELATIVISM 


Relativism can take and has taken various forms: cultural, ethical 
and epistemological.?° Roughly, it is the doctrine that there is no 
absolute truth, whether in cultures, ethics, or cognition. This means 
either that there is no truth known to us, and hence all attempts to 
capture it are equal, since there is no way to judge between cultures 
and their efforts; or it means that truth is whatever is declared true 
by a system, that systems of culture, ethics or knowledge have their 
own differing means of appraisal, but there is no super-systemic 
means of appraising these means of appraisal. 

Anthropologists, I propose, fall into relativism for two main 
reasons: one very noble, and one logical. The noble reason is basically 
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a respect for the views of others, a respect for the subjects of anthro- 
pological inquiry, their society, their culture, their ideas. This is 
mirrored by an embarrassment with the patronizing attitude of early 
observers. The problem with this view is the same problem as arises 
with liberal tolerance in general: where do you draw the line? To 
answer, ‘I won’t draw the line’ is unreasonable, so that, not surpris- 
ingly, it does get drawn. As the tolerant society cannot tolerate the 
murderer, the tolerant anthropologist cannot tolerate the society 
that beheads and eats anthropologists. So, the argument becomes one 
of line-drawing. Turnbull, in a fascinating book called The Mountain 
People, suggested that among the Ik of Uganda he had run into his 
limits of tolerance. He claims to have found a society almost literally 
depraved by starvation, and consequently better off disbanded and 
dispersed than allowed to continue.*! Frederick Barth, another well- 
known anthropologist, criticized Turnbull in a paper sub-titled 
‘Calling A Colleague to Account’. Barth took it upon himself to 
instruct Turnbull in the reprehensibility of his particular attempt to 
draw lines. Barth accused Turnbull of violating professional ethics. 
Barth thus drew his line.?? Interestingly enough, Barth framed his 
attack in such a way that rational debate was hardly possible, since 
he denounced line drawing by drawing a line. Turnbull was under- 
standably a bit nonplussed.?? When we argue about line-drawing, 
we must be careful to be self-critical. In striving not to patronize 
our subjects directly we may end up patronizing both them and 
our colleagues. 

The other argument from logic to relativism is due to Melville J. 
Herskovits and goes like this: ‘Judgements are based on experience, 
and experience is interpreted by each individual in terms of his own 
enculturation.’ In other words, we cannot break out of the encul- 
turating screen: the system allows us to make judgments, but there 
is no breakthrough to the beyond where we can judge the system 
and hence its judgments. This argument, which is sometimes called 
the argument from ultimate presuppositions, or the argument from 
the framework, cuts very deep and has I believe also been defeated 
in philosophy, but that result is still controversial, so I shall merely 
mention it here.?° 

As I mentioned earlier, both of these arguments crystallize in a 
revulsion from strong absolutism. For ‘strong absolutism’ here we 
should read any self-confident system of ideas, whether the science- 
based arrogance of nineteenth century evolutionists, or the firmly 
held convictions of missionaries about pagan darkness and super- 
stition, etc. Such strong absolutism seems intolerant and illiberal, 
and also ultimately dogmatic, since its tenets cannot themselves 
be justified. And indeed, I share this basic revulsion from strong 
absolutism. Ours is an age of uncertainty and scepticism, by contrast 
with the confident optimism of our Victorian ancestors, and we do 
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not want a philosophical basis for anthropology that reassures us 
that all is right with our world and we happen to be on top of it. 

On the other hand, relativism cannot function as a basis for 
anthropology because it leads to an omni-tolerant nihilism. What I 
want to espouse is a moderate intermediate position in which judg- 
ments can be made and discussed, and their basis in enculturation 
can be examined and discussed, and the rational status of science 
can be discussed. A weak or methodological absolutism. 

Why is this important? Well, the rational and moral unity of 
mankind seems to enjoin us to communicate and learn from one 
another, inter-culturally as well as cross-culturally. Any argument 
which suggests that this cannot in principle succeed is suspect, 
since we so obviously do succeed. Cultures do modernize, and 
secularize; they do introduce the tender shoot of science and its 
rationality, and sometimes it flourishes. This being so, how come? 
For the answer I turn back to an anthropologist. 

Evans-Pritchard is not a relativist. Here is a much discussed passage 
from his study of Azande witchcraft: 


It is an inevitable conclusion from Zande descriptions of witch- 
craft that it is not an objective reality. The physiological condition 
which is said to be the seat of witchcraft, and which I believe to 
be nothing more than food passing through the small intestine, 
is an objective condition, but the qualities they attribute to it 
and the rest of their beliefs about it are mystical. Witches, as 
Azande conceive them, cannot exist.”® 


I find this passage quite unexceptionable; indeed, like much of the 
rest of the book, profound and laudable. Evans-Pritchard also shows 
how in Zande beliefs there is room for empiricism, for doubt and for 
defence. But his relativist critics raise the question: in invoking 
objective reality and the category of the mystical, in concluding that 
witches cannot exist, Evans-Pritchard is employing the concepts and 
categories of his culture to judge another. But what basis can he have 
for such an argument? Are not his concepts culture-bound and 
hence limited, hence inappropriate to Zande ones? 

Perhaps the simplest answer to this relativist argument is to admit 
that perhaps it is a mistake to say there cannot be witches, but that 
need not deter one from advancing it as an hypothesis nevertheless. 
This simple solution is not so simple, but I shall not pursue its 
ramifications now. What relativists want is for Evans-Pritchard to 
say that the Azande have their concepts and hence their world, 
and that we have ours, and it is highly doubtful if any general com- 
parisons can be made. We can explore, wonder at our difference, 
but there is no neutral standpoint or universe of discourse that 
will allow us to mediate between them.” 

The way I would want to criticize this is to argue that were we 
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to take this doctrine literally, other societies would become not 
objects of wonder and fascination, but of bafflement and incompre- 
hension. It is precisely because accounts that seem rational to us can 
be given of what is going on in primitive society that anthropologists 
have been able to escape the old condescension, ethnocentrism, 
primitive mentality, etc. views of predecessors in anthropology. If, 
then, this can be done in general with other societies, why not do it 
with beliefs and cognition? Certainly, in the process we may distort 
or oversimplify the living texture of society, but that, after all, is 
always true, and over-simplication has its uses and advantages, as 
well as its drawbacks. 

Evans-Pritchard offers us as close and sympathetic a rational 
reconstruction of an alien thought system as exists in the anthropo- 
logical literature, so I hardly think his crisp judgments can be said 
to have yielded oversimplification. What I want to stress is that he 
is concerned less with the falseness of Azande views and more with 
the mutual support systems of ideas and social institutions. It is the 
social support mechanisms which undergird witchcraft, allay doubts, 
blunt scepticism. It is, perhaps, the interlocking of society and 
cognition that limits the rationality of the Azande. It is the unfusing 
of cognition from the social web that allows greater rationality. Here 
I will borrow from the British anthropologist and philosopher 
Ernest Gellner.”® 


IV RATIONALITY AND RELATIVISM 


Gellner first makes the paradoxical point that as a matter of fact for 
most of human history and for most of the contemporary world, 
relativism is as near as no matter true. That is to say, neolithic 
beliefs, Babylonian beliefs, medieval theology, alchemy, astrology, 
there is really nothing much to choose between them when it comes 
to rationality; pay your money and take your choice. Much the same 
is true today in the third world. Aboriginal Australian beliefs are not 
interestingly different as cognitive systems from South American 
Indian, or Azande. Where Gellner wants to deny relativism is at what 
he calls the big ditch, namely that gulf dividing societies with what 
might be described for want of a better word as traditional world 
views, from societies that are wholly or partly modernized and have 
science and technology as the centre of their cognitive system. This 
ditch, which is the boundary beyond which relativism cannot be 
allowed to go, is, he believes, rather hard to characterize. He manages, 
however, to pin it down to four crucial distinctions: denial of idio- 
syncratic norms, the cognitive division of labour, the question of 
entrenched clauses, and the diplomatic immunity of cognition. 

By tdtosyncratic norms Gellner characterizes a feature of traditional 
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thought that science repudiates. Science aims to explain by means of 
publicly specifiable and repeatable structures such as mechanism, 
and not general myth or specific local phenomena. Hence scientific 
cognition is ‘not, at the same time, the delineation of a moral or 
social order. On the contrary: the formal criteria they must satisfy, 
at the same time make them singularly ill-suited for the underpinning 
of moral expectations, of a status- and value-system. They tend to 
be “meaningless” and “morally blind’’.’?? 

Cognitive division of labour means for Gellner that in scientific 
cognition certain concepts do certain kinds of work, and other 
concepts other kinds. Contrast this with Lévy-Bruhl, who says, ‘the 
dictum deduced from Hume’s argument, that “anything may produce 
anything” might have served as a motto for primitive mentality’.® 
The key to the cognitive division of labour is not so much which 
concepts do which, but that there be a sensitivity to the division. 
Concepts which do explanatory work must be testable, public and 
repeatable; other kinds of concepts do other kinds of work (moral, 
religious etc.) and there must be no crossing over from one side 
to the other. 

Gellner uses the phrase entrenched cognitive clauses to point out 
how many beliefs in a traditional thought system cannot be replaced 
or denied without significantly disturbing the total picture and the 
society’s composure. He argues that scientific cognition strives 
constantly to reduce any entrenched clauses, anything we have to 
believe in order to go on, and indeed sometimes seems to embody 
the hope that that amount can be reduced to zero. 

Finally, the diplomatic immunity of cognition brings us to the 
paradox of reflexivity I mentioned earlier. Let Gellner formulate 
and resolve it in his way: 


In a traditional belief system, cognition, the discovery and the 
endorsement of beliefs, is an event in the world, and this means 
in the social and moral world. Hence they are subject to the same 
kinds of obligations and sanctions as are other kinds of conduct — 
indeed, when these ideas touch the entrenched clauses, they are 
quite especially subject to them. Man the knower is not alienated 
from the citizen and the moral being ... we do not really believe 
that our cognitive activities are really extra-territorial, are quali- 
tatively different from the rest of our lives. Nevertheless, as Kant 
pointed out, we assume that such extra-territoriality in fact 
obtains, and our attribution of ‘objective validity’ to our own 
thinking hinges on this odd assumption. 

The social implications of this assumption are of course of the 
utmost importance. Here there is an interesting difference between 
Western liberal societies, where the officially endorsed entrenched 
clauses of the belief-system have an eroded status and importance 
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...and thus facilitate the notion of autonomy, and those other 
societies which possess entrenched clauses that are still taken with 
some degree of seriousness, such as Marxism. The consequence of 
this is of course that in such societies the autonomy of cognition 
is only partial, and in so far as it exists .. . it generates painful 
strain.” 


Whereas in our society, 


Newtonian physics was revered by many thinkers as the very 
paradigm of well-established, permanent truth. It is interesting to 
note that when Newtonian physics was tumbled from this pedestal, 
virtually no tremors were noticed in the rest of the social fabric.” 


In an old-fashioned manner of speaking, what Gellner is saying is 
that the notion of truth is a regulative idea, namely of assertions 
somehow corresponding to a given world or nature, a world or nature 
not under the control of, certainly not produced by, the social 
structure, and a relation of correspondence that either obtains or 
doesn’t, again, regardless of the social structure, that this notion, 
fantastic as it may seem to relativists, lies behind the science, freedom 
and affluence of modern society. 

Now this notion is implicit, I think, in all communication: it is the 
assumption that there is, in the last analysis, something to measure 
rationality against, goal-states either are or are not achieved: there 
are goal-states. Goal-directed action is the more rational the more 
thoroughly the information on which the action has been predicated 
is checked out. The best-checked information is, clearly, that which 
is correct. Action towards achieving that state is highly rational only 
if, in a regulative sense, there is that state to be achieved. To defuse 
the notion of Truth of its alarming metaphysical charge, one can 
employ the notion of error to be escaped: whatever the world ts like, 
it is not like that. 

Without some such fairly naive realism about the world and the 
objects in it, it is difficult to make sense of communication in general 
and of language in particular. This a relativist may admit but claim 
he captures naive realism within his relativism — indeed the naive 
realisms of diverse societies. He thus misses the point, which is that 
what is at issue is the naive realism that rules out relativism because 
peoples communicate on the supposition that they are communicating 
about something fixed and given. However different the categories 
and concepts of individuals and cultures, the remarkable fact remains 
that communication is achieved, and cultures learn from each other 
how to pursue their goals more rationally and how to be more rational 
in their choice of goals. If the social evolution of mankind is not to 
be dismissed, this conclusion is inescapable. 

Let me, finally, sum up the situation as I see it. Our rationality 
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leads us to take over from blind fate the problem of survival. Survival 
means food, water, sleep, shelter, reproduction, protection from 
enemies and disease. It means getting control over nature — prefer- 
ably by getting to know nature better. Once this process has begun, 
other problems emerge: wealth, power, government, and even more 
abstract ones about pure knowledge. The newly emergent problems 
are tackled rationally, by cooperative communication and discussion. 
The moral unity of men shows itself in their selection and ranking of 
problems. Our rational unity shows itself in the friendly-hostile 
cooperative endeavour in which we undertake to solve them. That 
social order which encourages critical cooperation is the highest 
expression of our rationality and is what begets and sustains science. 
I do not for a moment delude myself that we ever get cognitive 
endeavours that are once and for all free of the web of society. 
Rationality shows itself in our building a self-improving social 
organization, not in the delusion that through it we escape social life. 


I. C. Jarvte 
Department of Philosophy 
York University 
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Rescuing motives" 


ABSTRACT 


This paper offers a critique of the increasingly fashionable view 
that what actors say about their motives and intentions cannot 
be used by sociologists to explain that behaviour. The Millsian 
‘vocabularies of motives’ position and the more recent attempts 
of ethnomethodology and conversation analysis to produce a 
sociology that does not make inferences about actors’ intentions 
are examined. We argue that Mills adds little or nothing to the 
conventional view of motives and that, while claiming to do 
otherwise, ethnomethodology and conversation analysis do, in 
fact, make considerable use of intuited inferences about actors’ 
intentions. We intend, with these criticisms, to rescue and re- 
habilitate the conventional uses of actors’ talk as a key to their 
motivation. 


What is the relationship between actors’ talk about their behaviour 
(expressions of motive, intention and the like), and the behaviour 
itself? Many sociologists would take the view that actors’ talk is a 
vital resource in the understanding and hence the explanation of 
behaviour. An increasingly fashionable view in recent years, however, 
has been that there exists a sharp disjuncture between talk and action 
which altogether undermines any utility which might be believed to 
exist in exploring the talk as a means to identifying the springs of 
the behaviour being talked about. If we suppose that the talk could 
be largely determined by one of two things — the previous circum- 
stances and events being accounted for, or the present situation of 
‘giving an account’ — this view would argue that the account is more 
dependent on the present situation than on the circumstances being 
accounted for. There are, of course, variations in the particular ways 
in which this position can be held by sociologists, but that it poses 
a fundamental problem for sociology should be in no doubt. Most 
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social science depends on taking actors’ talk as a guide to something 
other than the structure of that talk and its interactional setting and 
this holds even when the actors’ talk is confined to answering ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ to items on an interview schedule. If the motivational stories 
told by actors are denied explanatory status then most of what 
passes for social science is undermined. 

The subversive effect of the radical view on talk and motives can 
be readily illustrated from a paper by Taylor on religious conversion: 


We may say at the outset that data from converted individuals 
concerning socio-cultural circumstances, setting or experience 
prior to conversion are not data relating to pre-conversion circum- 
stance or identity but only to the post-conversion situation. ! 
Converts’ accounts of conversion, then, are not ‘simply’ accounts 
of past events, but ineluctable components of the language game 
of telling about conversion, engagement in which rule-governed 
procedure affords its experienced character.? 


Taylor goes on: 


This paper’s recommendation is that accounts of the past are an 
expression of an analytic relationship between speech and language 
operating to realise an empirical relationship between membership 
of society in the present recollection of its past as a re-mem- 
bering of its history.’ 


The import of all this is clear: we can learn nothing about the reasons, 
motives or intentions behind some previous action from an actor’s 
present account of that action. Beckford expresses a similar view 
of conversion accounts: ‘actors’ accounts of experience cannot be 
objective reports in a neutral observation language but are artfully 
accomplished constructions’.* 

In a paper concerned with the stories told by scientists of their 
‘reasons’ for accepting or rejecting certain theories and findings, 
Mulkay and Gilbert propose a method which they call ‘discourse 
analysis’. In their view, the talk of scientists is not an expression 
of any reasons for accepting or rejecting their colleagues’ work, 
but rather it is an interactional device, a rhetoric designed to main- 
tain the appearance of ‘their community as the kind of community 
we, and they, recognize as scientific... which produces the one 
objective, certified version of what the physical world is really like’.5 
A very similar theme informs Silverman and Jones’ study of language 
and organisation.° What the members of a selection board have to 
say about why they made certain choices is seen, not as an expression 
of reasons that caused decisions, but rather as post hoc rationalizations 
and justifications, the purpose of which is to maintain the appear- 
ance of rational decision-making. 
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VOCABULARIES OF MOTIVES 


One version of the denial that actors’ talk of motives can provide an 
explanatory resource is to be found in the seminal paper by C. 
Wright Mills,” in which he uses insights derived from Kenneth Burke 
in an attempt to preserve the sociology of motives from psychologism. 
Mills suggested that motives be viewed as rhetorical devices, not as 
things in the personal consciousness of actors. Motives exist in 
‘vocabularies’ which an actor can use to justify, to ‘explain’ to 
others, why he did X rather than Y. Motives are intersubjective 
instruments of interaction rather than springs of action. 

A similar position has been argued by Scott and Lyman. For them, 
an account is a ‘linguistic device employed whenever an action is 
subjected to valuative enquiry’.” The lack of fit between an actor’s 
account of his action and any ‘real’ reasons for that action is well 
expressed in the following passage: 


the person offering such an account may not himself regard it as 
a true one but invoking it has certain interactional payoffs: since 
people cannot say they don’t understand it — they are accounts 
that are part of our socially distributed knowledge of what ‘every- 
body knows’ — the inquiry can be cut short.’ 


The extreme formulation of Mills and Scott and Lyman is that 
people do not have motives for their actions until they are in some 
way challenged by others to produce them, and, at that point they 
choose a motive on the grounds of its likelihood of producing the 
right interactional outcomes, rather than because of its proximity to 
what the actor might feel to be the truth. 

There would seem to be at least one crucial point to be made here. 
The argument that stories about motives are being produced post hoc 
to justify and rationalize what has been done, presupposes what it is 
being used explicitly to deny, namely that it is possible to penetrate 
to the ‘real’ motives and reasons for action, Without grounds for 
believing that the individual did not act for the reasons advanced, 
why should one believe those reasons to be post hoc rationalizations? 
Some insight into ‘real’ motives must underlie any claim that the 
motivational story being advanced by the actor is not what it seems. 
We accept this implication,’® but it appears to have escaped Mills 
and those who follow him. Moreover, this entire approach presupposes 
that the individual has one powerful motive for his talk about 
motives, namely a desire to justify and legitimate his behaviour in 
the most appropriate terms conventionally available in a given 
sociohistorical context. In this respect too, therefore, the approach 
rests upon what it explicitly denies, that is, insight into the ‘real’ 
motives of actors. 

A development of the Millsian position, touched on in his 1940 
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article, is the idea that talk about motives, intentions and the like 
only has a role to play in the explanation of action in so far as the 
availability of an adequate vocabulary of motives, by which to 
justify one’s actions subsequently, may be important in helping one 
to decide whether or not to proceed. This argument does little more 
than formulate in a more debunking manner the conventional 
understanding of motives, namely that each culture at a particular 
period will have a range of values or norms which identify good 
reasons for doing things in one domain or another. Deciding that one 
can tell an adequate story about it afterwards may be part of the 
explanation for something that one intends to do on other grounds, 
but for that explanation to be convincing we must have some way 
of identifying and weighting these other grounds. More often, 
deciding that there exists a ‘vocabulary of motives’ to legitimate 
our behaviour is to do no more than reflect upon whether, in fact, 
our behaviour is morally justifiable, sensible, economical, honourable, 
or whatever; a view clearly acceptable to the conventional view 
of motives. 


ETHNOMETHODOLOGY 


While the Millsian position has been extremely influential, perhaps 
the major contemporary locus of the view that talk about motives 
and the like provides no leverage on the explanation of the actions 
talked about, is to be found in ethnomethodology. This broad and 
diverse body of thought reformulates as topics of analysis what 
conventional sociologists employ as resources for analysing behaviour, 
e.g. talk. Garfinkel, for example, holds that, ‘... meaningful events 
are entirely and exclusively events in a person’s behaviorial environ- 
ment . . . Hence there is no reason to look under the skull since 
nothing of interest is to be found there but brains.’!! Thus ethno- 
methodology focuses on events that are, in Garfinkel’s expression, 
‘scenic’ to the person. The order that exists in the social world 
derives from members’ procedures for making sense of their contexts 
and interactions. Such procedures are entailed by the ‘indexicality’ 
of meanings. That is, language conveys meanings peculiar to par- 
ticular contexts of use; meanings are not universal but situated. 
Members of a given life-world employ procedures whereby they 
contrive to remedy this indexicality and generate determinate, 
rational and sensible meanings in their talk and hearing. Naturally, 
conventional sociology too must rely upon these intuitive under- 
standings in producing its own accounts. Ethnomethodology, how- 
ever, aspires to a more objective and scientific status. By concentrating 
on the ‘scenic’, by looking at how participants ‘observably organize 


their accounts of action’,!* ethnomethodologists can claim, in a 
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manner similar to that of Watson’s behaviourism, that they are not 
distorting their data. Atkinson and Heritage can claim that their 
analyses ‘can be generated out of the matters which are in various 
ways evidenced in the data of interaction’,!? and although they do 
not say so explicitly, strongly suggest that conventional sociologists 
generate their analysis from matters that are not evidenced in any 
data of interaction. Thus, although ethnomethodologists are often 
somewhat coy about this — claiming that they are not in competition 
with conventional sociology, but possess a quite different subject 
matter — it is clear that ethnomethodology is construed as of superior 
scientific status to conventional sociology, in that it employs purely 
objective methods and escapes the problem of indexicality by means 
of its shift of topic from issues of meaningful content to issues 
of form. 

In fact, however, much of the empirical analysis produced as 
ethnomethodology reverts to a thoroughly Millsian position on talk 
and motives. Garfinkel, discussing jurors’ decisions, argues that: 
‘In place of the view that decisions are made as occasions require, 
an alternative formulation needs to be entertained. It consists of 
the possibility that the person defines retrospectively the decisions 
that have been made. The outcome comes before the dectsion’.™ 
Moreover the explanation of this course of events is held to lie in a 
particular motive, namely that they behave in this way ‘in order to 
give their decisions some order, which... is the “officialness”’ of 
the decision’, and that decision-making in ordinary life has, as a 
‘critical feature, the maker’s task of justifying a course of action’.’° 

In Silverman and Jones’ study the ‘reasons’ given by members of 
the grading committee for their decisions are dismissed, but the 
analysts attribute a motive to the decision makers: the desire to 
appear to have been rational.‘© Similarly, Mulkay and Gilbert’s 
scientists clearly possess a strong motivation to preserve, for them- 
selves and others, the rationality of scientific decision-making.” 
Wieder, in his analysis of how staff and convicts use a set of typical 
beliefs about how convicts behave — the convict code — follows the 
usual ethnomethodological critique of conventional sociology’s 
use of motives by imputing a motive of his own to the actor: ‘in 
every case of “telling the code” the teller may have been motivated 
to formulate it so that it furthered his immediate interactional 
interests’. In all of these cases, motives are clearly imputed to the 
actors, but the motives are not those that the actors claim in their 
talk. The analysts suppose that their subjects are driven by some 
variant of a desire to appear rational, decent, sensible and honest 
and a desire to win some interactional advantage. 

Thus, it turns out that ethnomethodology, despite its claim to 
being something quite different from conventional sociology, merely 
identifies a different temporal location for motives, happily identifying 
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them in the actors’ efforts to render their behaviour accountable 
after the event, but being unwilling to allow them as antecedents 
of action. This seems entirely arbitrary at best. There are no good 
reasons to allow motives to precede speech acts but not to allow 
them to precede other types of acts that are described in speech 
acts. It seems equally arbitrary to allege that these motivations for 
speech acts can be observed any the less inferentially or any the more 
non-intuitively than motivations of any other sort. Doubtless the 
inferential chain is shorter, and the evidence is closer to hand, that 
when we talk we are trying to make ourselves understood, to make 
our behaviour accountable and the like, than would be the case in 
determining the precise motives for joining the Nazi party, taking a 
mistress or becoming a sociologist, but the exercise surely does not 
differ in principle, merely in its precariousness and thus the likeli- 
hood of getting it wrong. 


CONVERSATION ANALYSIS 


There is, however, another variant of the ethnomethodological 
enterprise, conversation analysis,!’ which claims to eschew entirely 
issues of content to focus on the invariant properties of conversational 
interaction; what people say is ignored in favour of the procedures 
involved in the saying. Conversation analysis studies ‘share a commit- 
ment to building nonintuitive descriptions of the phenomena’,? 
and the nonintuitiveness of these studies results from their restriction 
to ‘formal’ or ‘scenic’ properties of conversation: ‘And the question 
then becomes: what might be extracted as ordered phenomena from 
our conversational materials which would not turn out to require 
reference to one or another aspect of situatedness, identities, particu- 
larities of content or context??? The purpose of conversation 
analysis is to discover and describe the fundamental procedures 
which conversationalists use to produce their own conversation and 
to understand the talk of others. The import of conversation analysis 
is its radical challenge to conventional sociology’s use of talk as 
a guide to actors’ substantial selves. It is clear from Schenkein’s use 
of ‘nonintuitive’ to describe conversation analysis, and Sacks et al.’s 
listing of the traps of situatedness and the like, that this new method 
— if its own self-evaluations are accepted — stands in a position 
superior to conventional sociology, and casts serious doubt on the 
value of work that is concerned — among other things — with what 
is inside the skull of the actor. 

We now want to demonstrate that the claim of conversation 
analysis to avoid making inferences about motivation is empty,?? and 
that the descriptions of formal properties are far from ‘nonintuitive’. 
This can be done quite simply by considering the basic unit of 
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conversation analysis: the adjacency pair.*? In an adjacency pair 
the first part sets the ‘conditional relevance’ for the second part. 
For example, a ‘question’ sets up the conditional relevance that 
makes what follows it hearable as an ‘answer’. Much work in conver- 
sation analysis is concerned with teasing out the complexities of the 
various forms that adjacency pairs might take. To give just one 
simple example, the pair may be separated by another enclosed pair. 
One can imagine the following conversation between a stationer 
and a student: 


Student: | Do you have any A4? 
Stationer: Wide or narrow ruled? 
Student: Wide. 
Stationer: Yup. 


How does one recognize a question and answer pair? One might 
suppose that one could find some aural equivalent of question marks, 
but this will not work. An early obstacle would be the rhetorical 
question which has the appearance of a question but clearly has a 
very different interactional use. In fact, it is so far from being a 
question that one can produce jokes by having people offer ‘answers’ 
for questions that should have been recognized as rhetorical. Further- 
more, many things with question form require, not an answer, but 
some form of action (‘Can you help me with this box?’), or a differ- 
ent answer to the one at first suggested. For example, we know that 
‘Have you got the time?’ should not be answered with ‘Yes’ and 
nothing else, but with a statement of the time. These problems are 
recognized by the proponents of conversation analysis: “Finding an 
utterance to be an answer, to be accomplishing answering, cannot be 
achieved by reference to phonological, syntactic, semantic or logical 
features of the utterance itself, but only by consulting its sequential 
placement, e.g., its placement after a question.’ But this sequential 
identification will not work for two reasons. First, one has created 
a wonderful circle. An answer is an answer because it follows a 
question. How does one identify a question? By the same method — 
its placement — thus a question is what appears before an answer! 
The second reason why placement cannot work is that it depends on 
a special type of listener response; it rests on the hearer of the ques- 
tion getting tt right and answering. If placement is the key to identifi- 
cation, then one cannot identify as a ‘question’ something to which 
the second speaker does not respond with an answer. There is no 
possibility, then, of talking about the first speaker beginning what 
might be a question and answer adjacency pair, and the second 
speaker ‘getting it wrong’ and not responding. 

But conversation analysts are rightly interested in remedies — 
forms of talk (they also appear in non-linguistic interaction) that are 
designed to repair or restart some sequence that appears to have 
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gone wrong.’ The notion of ‘going wrong’ is, in fact, dealt with 
by Schegloff who remarks that the structure of adjacency pairs is 
such that we become critically aware of something going wrong when 
we produce the first part of the pair and a suitable second part is 
not forthcoming. We notice the absence of the second part of the 
pair when ‘it is not oniy non-occurring . . . it is absent, or ‘“‘officially” 
or “notably” absent’.*° What he is referring to here is precisely 
the sense we have that after we have given, say, an ‘invitation’ then 
there should have been either an acceptance, or a rejection, of 
that invitation. 

We believe that the identification of the basic units of conversation 
analysis is problematic for its exponents because it involves something 
that inevitably undermines their attempts at formality. At its simplest, 
we identify speech acts by inferences about the intentions of the 
speaker. A question is a question because we guess that the speaker 
intends to deliver a question. This explains both the adjacency pairing 
principle (a question is usually followed by an answer because most 
of us are willing to conform to the expectations of the first speaker) 
and the ‘mistakes’; we can either decide not to conform to what we 
think the first speaker expects, or we can mistake his expectations. 

Although it would take too long to repeat the same demonstration 
with other conversation analysis concepts, it should now be clear 
that precisely the same problems dog invitations and acceptances or 
rejections and openings and closings. It might seem sound to suppose 
that a ‘closing’ could be formally identified by its place at the end 
of a conversation, but again this will not work because it excludes 
the analysis of attempted and failed closings.?” Once more, identi- 
fication by position in a sequence has to be modified by making 
guesses, intuiting, about the motives/intentions of the speaker 
and/or hearer. Thus conversation analysis fails to escape the necessity 
of making inferences about intentions, of looking ‘under the skull’, 

The practical importance of such inferences increases considerably 
when one moves from basic units of analysis to what might be 
termed a second level of conversation analysis. Much of the work 
here is concerned with what Goffman refers to as ‘a special class 
of quite conventionalised utterances’: ‘lexicalizations whose con- 
trolling purpose is to give praise, blame, thanks, support, affection, 
or show gratitude, disapproval, dislike, sympathy, or greet, say 
farewell and so forth’.8 Although, as Goffman says, these utterances 
may be entirely conventionalized, this does not remove them from 
the world of intentions. The recognition of any speech act as an 
‘accusation’ still requires inferences about the intention of the 
speaker, even though, having so recognized, say, ten or twelve 
such speech acts, we might find common features that then allow 
us to guess that “any other speech act with those features is probably 
an accusation’, 
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But lest Goffman be regarded as outside the mainstream of Sacksian 
conversation analysis, it should be noted that he is not the only one 
to use constantly the language of intention. Atkinson’s analysis of 
the cueing of applause by political speakers notes that ‘affiliative 


responses are commonly produced after a speaker criticises or 
insults the opposition, praises or boasts about his or her position’.”” 
The italicized terms emphasized here and in the original all refer 
to the purposes of the speaker. In a discussion of formulations 
(the parts of conversations that involve a speaker trying to “describe 
that conversation, to explain it, or characterise it...or furnish 
the gist of it’, Heritage and Watson say that describing may be 
part of some wider conversational activity ‘oriented towards the 
achievement of an end, e.g. persuading, justifying, making claims, 
etc.’3! Again we have the clear recognition that people doing things 
have purposes; they orientate themselves to some end. They intend 
to do something such as ‘persuade’. 

Conversation analysis also has a general dependence on particular 
motives that is similar to that of the Millsian position. The basic 
notion of ‘conditional relevance’ implies that we have a tendency to 
conform. If the first speaker sets up an utterance that we feel is a 
‘question’ then there is a conditional relevance established that 
allows what we do in response to be read as an answer (or else our 
response, or lack of it, becomes ‘notable’), Unless one supposes 
that we are automata, designed to utter whatever is triggered by 
preceding stimuli, one can only suppose that the mechanism that 
permits conditional relevance is conformity. This is clear in Sacks, 
Schegloff and Jefferson’s pioneering paper on the organization of 
turn-taking. The basic premise of turn-taking is ‘at least, and usually 
only, one speaker speaks at any time’. Turn-taking is arranged in 
order to produce this outcome. Although ethnomethodologists may 
ritually insist that they are concerned with the ‘how’ rather than 
the ‘why’ of social interaction, they cannot evade examination of 
their central assumptions. The main point about turn-taking is that 
it is so arranged because if we all talked at once, we would not be 
able to hear each other! Social interaction would not be possible. 
Atkinson and Drew’s work on formality in certain large-scale settings 
for interaction — in the sense of there being special and particular 
rules which govern turn-taking and other features of talk — says 
quite clearly that the reason why courts have a formal system for 
the pre-allocation of turns is that there are too many people involved 
for the normal informal systems of turn-taking and establishing 
relevance to work.*? Now this clearly implies quite particular inten- 
tions. There is the intention to have certain people heard, to allow 
them to have their say, but to confine this ‘say’ to the matters in 
hand in the court and so on. The obvious explanation for the differ- 
ences between informal conversation and the formality of courts and 
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similar settings, is that the number of people involved, and the nature 
of the issues involved, pose — for people who have particular inten- 
tions — particular problems in the realization of those intentions. 
The differences in the organization of conversation which pertain 
in these settings are thus the results of actions by those people with 
the power to arrange such things in these contexts. Once again the 
analysis can be seen to rest squarely upon inferences about motives 
and intentions; what goes on ‘under the skull’. 


CONCLUSION 


Various approaches in sociology have taken the view that inferring 
motives in an attempt to explain social action is a precarious enter- 
prise. Some have argued that it is so precarious an endeavour as to 
be avoided altogether in favour of some superior mode of analysis. 
Ethnomethodology is the leading contender for such a position at 
present, although much of what passes for ethnomethodology can 
be seen as merely reiterating an argument advanced by C. Wright 
Mills over 40 years ago. We argue that whether in its present or its 
earlier form, it represents in this respect no more than the Emperor’s 
suit of clothes. Even its more purist form in conversation analysis 
can be seen to rest upon inferences regarding motivation. The motives 
may be more proximate and the inferential chain less extensive, 
and the analyst thus more likely to be able to get it right, but the 
enterprise remains, nevertheless, the same. 


Steve Bruce and Roy Wallis 
Department of Soctal Studies 
The Queen’s University 
Belfast 
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Occupational and industrial transition in 
social mobility * 


ABSTRACT 


Social mobility has normally been measured as moves between 
occupational statuses, but mobility researchers have not taken 
the economic dimension sufficiently into account because of their 
prior interest in stratification. A proper explanation of mobility 
needs to be based on an analysis of the occupational processes of 
modern capitalism: labour market forces, industrial mix, occu- 
pational transition, wars and depressions, etc. One example of 
this is demonstrated using data from the Scottish Mobility Study 
to show how mobility rates have changed, with particular reference 
to the 1930s, the Second World War, and the 1960s. These changes 
are related to the growth of tertiary sector industry and non- 
manual employment which, the authors conclude, have resulted 
in a reduction in mobility opportunities since 1960. 


INTRODUCTION 


In their discussions of social mobility, most sociologists have concen- 
trated on inter-generational (and to a lesser extent, intra-generational) 
occupational mobility among men.’ In practical terms, this has 
generally meant comparing a son’s job with that of his father. The 
son’s job may be his first job, or his job after ten years of work, or 
three years ago, or more commonly, hisjob at the time of interview.? 
These are the four ‘job points’ examined in both the Oxford Study 
of England and Wales in 1972, and the Aberdeen Study of Scotland 
1975. Some more recent European studies have concentrated on 
parts of a career while others, including the Irish Mobility Study, 
have collected whole life employment histories.’ 

Despite this operational dependence on occupation, the terms 
‘social mobility’ and ‘occupational mobility’ are used synonymously, 
a practice which will be followed here in the interests of variety and 
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familiarity. However, it is important to recognize at the outset that 
strictly speaking mobility is measured in an occupational dimension. 
The mainstream European tradition has used occupation in a direct 
way, with similar jobs grouped together in broad categories or 
‘classes’ (again, there is a conventional and imprecise use of the word 
class for any occupational grouping). The Americans have preferred 
to measure mobility between socio-economic statuses, based indirectly 
on job, and expressing some weighting for income, education and 
prestige ranking. 

However, it is no coincidence that ‘social’ and ‘occupational’ 
mobility between ‘classes’ has come to be written about using these 
imprecise and interchangeable terms. Certainly in Europe, few 
sociologists have been interested in mobility per se, or even as an 
aspect of occupational processes. Far more important has been a 
concern with social stratification, in which occupation is taken as a 
convenient indicator of class membership, and occupational move- 
ment stands for movement between classes or statuses. 

There is no need to rehearse here the arguments for using occu- 
pation as an indicator of class position,” but if we do take the 
metaphor of occupational mobility seriously, then the explanation 
for mobility rates lies in whatever determines access to jobs. On the 
one hand, we may look at the size of the labour force, its gender, 
its work skills, its location, its various component sources of employ- 
ment. On the other, we become interested in major economic up- 
heavals, such as the Depression and two World Wars. Several aspects 
of the sociology of occupations become potentially relevant to social 
mobility: labour market theory, deskilling, organizational selection 
and promotion, occupational transition, sectoral shift in industries, 
de-industrialization, regional underdevelopment and so on can be 
seen both as sources of new ideas about the mobility process, and 
areas in which mobility analysis could be a useful tool.’ 

Such a perspective is lacking in British writing about mobility. 
Perhaps the seeds are there, in the early writings of Halsey and 
Westergaard, with their concern that there would be a tightening 
bond between education and occupation (and therefore mobility), 
or in Goldthorpe’s recent application of Hauser’s work to connect 
changes in the structure of occupations with changes in’ mobility 
rates.© But Social Mobility and Class Structure in Modern Britain 
is really a better example of a more traditional approach to mobility 
which concentrates on class rather than occupation. 

Perhaps the easiest way to make this point is use Goldthorpe’s 
book as a straw figure. The main thrusts of his work are to identify 
the existence of a ‘service class’: to describe patterns of mobility 
within what we (but not Goldthorpe himself) can regard as a three- 
class model of society (the service class, the manual working class, 
and the residual ‘class’ lying between them); and to explain these 
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patterns of class mobility in terms of changing occupational structures. 
It is first and foremost a book about class, which deals with occu- 
pations only as a necessary mechanism for gaining an intellectual 
purchase on the question of stratification in contemporary capitalism. 
Despite its novel technical sophistication, Goldthorpe’s work is 
essentially in the well-established tradition of Parkin, Westergaard, 
Bottomore, and others, who used Glass’s 1949 data to support their 
accounts of British Society during the twenty-odd years when no 
more substantial data-source was available. By dealing so directly 
with social class, it directs attention away from the occupational 
processes which determine the framework in which mobility takes 
place. 

A contrary view can be found in the work of the Department of 
Applied Economics at Cambridge. Stewart et al. concentrate on the 
actual careers of individuals, arguing that occupations should be 
seen more as stations on career routes than as class identities in their 
own right.” Some ‘occupations’ conceal an internal structure of 
seniority, while others are occupied by workers who are using them 
in quite different ways — as routes up, or across, or down. Perhaps 
largely influenced by their study of white collar workers, they 
argue that for men at different ages, an occupation can mean different 
things. Their discussion of intra-generational mobility shows that 
insurance, public service, and manufacturing industries offer different 
proportions of starting jobs (characteristically clerks, professional 
employees, and manual workers respectively) and in consequence 
recruit different occupational groups into their non-manual jobs 
through their subsequent processes of internal re-allocation of jobs. 

This approach, although slightly different from our own, shares 
several advantages with our position. First, it is grounded in concrete 
processes of production with reference points in industrial practices 
of employment. It therefore provides an explanation of intra- 
generational mobility in which origins and destinations are connected 
by a framework of recruitment policies and career decisions, rather 
than regarding origins and destinations as interesting only in so far 
as they are separate sites within a class hierarchy. Second, by recog- 
nizing the economic basis of career structures, it provides a basis for 
an explanation of job movements in terms of capital accumulation, 
capital/labour substitution, and other analytic tools for understand- 
ing the development of capitalism. In other words, despite initially 
restricting the terms of the mobility debate in one direction (the 
‘Class mobility’ side) we can extend it in another, by integrating 
mobility into debates about the economic processes of modern 
society, which in turn may provide an improved purchase on class 
analysis. - 

As noted above, the purpose of this paper is not to explore the 
full range of these connections. Instead we wish to concentrate on 
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an empirical exploration of occupational and industrial change, and 
what Stewart et al call ‘exogenous factors’, like the Second World 
War.® These are the common-sense things one would expect to find 
in discussions of mobility rates, but which in fact are normally 
conspicuous by their absence. 


METHODOLOGY 


The data presented below are all drawn from the 1975 Scottish 
Mobility Study, a survey of 4887 men ages 20 to 64 and resident in 
Scotland.? While the authors regard Scotland as different from the 
rest of Britain, the general features of industrial society still apply 
to it, which makes Scotland an acceptable site for the analysis.’ 
The measures of mobility used will be intergenerational mobility, 
across the manual/non-manual line,’’ to the respondent’s first 
job. In other words, we are using the common but somewhat crude 
level of a dichotomy, but restricting the extent of mobility to initial 
entry into the labour force. This enables us to control for career 
development, because the older men in the sample would otherwise 
have had more time in which to be mobile than the younger men. 
This improves the picture of trends, but omits the full scale of 
mobility, and therefore it must be remembered that the argument 
presented refers to the mobility of young men just starting work. 1? 
A parallel analysis of jobs 10 years after staring work, but not 
presented here, shows a nearly parallel profile to that of first job, 
except of course that 10 years more mobility has taken place: 
differences in starting work persist well into later careers. Similarly, 
in discussing primary, secondary and tertiary sectors of industry 
later in the paper, we shall also be using fairly crude levels of analysis, 
which may well in future research require more detailed breakdown. 

Because we wish to retain the possibility of connections to real 
events, the trend analysis has been based on year of entry to the 
labour market, rather than on conventional year of birth cohorts. 
This enables us to talk more directly about the state of the occu- 
pational structure at any one time, because the data then refer to 
all starting work, whether aged 14 or 24.1? Although men born in 
the same year share certain experiences (e.g. education) they do not 
all start work at the same time and under the same economic con- 
ditions. In practice the following analysis therefore refers to men 
who were first employed between 1930 and 1970, because before 
this only the men in the sample without post-MSLA education were 
entering work (and so more likely to take manual jobs), while after 
1970 the entrants would all have post-MSLA education (and there- 
fore be disproportionately non-manual). 

A second methodological departure is to abandon the use of fixed 
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cohorts. Conventionally, trend analysis of mobility uses fixed cohorts, 
starting with the year of birth of the oldest respondent and reckoning 
ten-year blocks forward to the present, from that date. Thus Glass’s 
cohorts run 1890-9, 1900-9, 1910-19, and 1920-9, while Gold- 
thorpe’s are 1908-17, 1918-27, 1928-37, and 1938-47. One diffi- 
culty with this is that these dates are determined by the year of the 
survey, rather than by an interest in a period of historical events. 
Therefore the cohorts may straddle countervailing trends and disguise 
chronological patterns (the cohorts have to be ten years long to 
retain large numbers for analysis). One way around this is to use 
Tolling cohorts’, i.e. moving averages based on successive, partially 
over-lapping, groups of years. Instead of a table showing four cohorts, 
the data are presented as lines on a graph. 

When looking at the graphs it is important to remember that the 
five-year cohort is plotted at its mid-point: thus 1930-4 is plotted as 
1932. The change between two adjacent points reflects the net effect 
of dropping out the oldest year and introducing a new one (1930-4 
becomes 1931-5) so it is important to look on either side of the 
points to see the period in question. 

It may also be worthwhile to make the cautionary note that basic 
objections have been raised to any occupational trend analysis. 
Crompton has criticised Goldthorpe’s trend analysis by arguing that 
certain jobs (e.g. clerks) had very different tasks and status in the 
past than in the present.’* The general direction of change has been 
downgrading of labour skills. Therefore to treat a given job as having 
a constant value in the occupational hierarchy over forty years is 
unacceptable. In reply, Goldthorpe contends that the cases of 
dramatic deskilling are few and only a relatively small proportion 
of the labour force are involved. To Goldthorpe’s case, we can 
add that careful data collection of ‘job task’, rather ‘job title’ inform- 
ation eliminates some of the more extreme cases, while analysis at a 
fairly broad level (as here) can tolerate a degree of inaccuracy without 
being invalidated. None the less, it is wise to remember that trend 
analysis, particularly when it compares changes between the beginning 
and end of a 40 year period, or periods encompassing dramatic 
changes, needs to be treated with caution.!® 


OCCUPATION AND MOBILITY TRENDS 


Figure I shows the pattern of changes in occupational distribution 
and in mobility for men entering the labour market from 1930 
through to the late 1960s. Allowing for an odd kink here and there, 
the upper line shows a decade of expansion of non-manual occu- 
pations, from an origin around 18 per‘cent. This was followed by a 
decade of contraction, but the fall was not to the former levels. 
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FIGURE I. 5-year moving averages for non-manual employment and mobility 
on first entry to labour market. 


Finally men starting work from about 1950-on did so during a 
considerable expansion of non-manual work, rising to a point in 
excess of 40 per cent. 

If we examine the lower line, showing the percentage of upward 
mobility from manual backgrounds to non-manual employment, the 
first part of the pattern echoes the occupational distribution line, 
with a decade of increase followed by a decade of decrease. However, 
although mobility begins to increase in the 1950s, it levels off at 
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around 15 per cent by the mid- or late 1950s. This is double its 
earlier level, but the apparent association of mobility and opportunity 
disappears. 

Instead, the expansion of non-manual occupations is filled by 
men from non-manual backgrounds. This is shown by the middle, 
dotted, line which hovers between 10 and 15 per cent until the late 
1950s but then takes off at a similar rate to the expansion of non- 
manual employment line. In short, as far as mobility across the 
manual/non-manual line at the first job is concerned, the upward 
mobility rate has ceased to improve. Indeed, in the last decade of 
the period covered by the SMS, it has worsened vis-a-vis the rate at 
which the sons of the non-manual class gain access to non-manual 
work themselves. 

Both the proportions non-manual and upwardly mobile rise 
between 1930-4 and 1941-5, the rise being more marked from 
1936-40 on as the war years enter and dominate the moving average. 
Iwo separate things seem to be happening. During the 1930s, there is 
a small expansion of non-manual opportunity. Second, there is a 
‘war effect’, which we come to in a moment. 

To suggest that there was a growth in the proportions of non- 
manual work in the 1930s seems on the face of it to ignore the 
Depression. Even before the start of the decade, the Scottish economy 
was already depressed chiefly due to its dependence on heavy industry 
and primary production, sectors hard hit by post-First World War 
market conditions.'? Unemployment was running at around 15 per 
cent during the 1920s** and reached a peak in 1932 when one in 
every four Scots was out of a job: in steel, coal and shipbuilding the 
figure was more often between 40 and 60 per cent.!9 ‘The hard core of 
unemployment which persisted throughout the interwar period is 
traceable to the old staple industries, in particular mining, ship- 
building, iron and steel textiles and mechanical engineering.’?° It 
was not until 1942 that unemployment returned to ‘normal’ levels. 

Nevertheless, as the same authors point out, the interwar years 
were years of increasing productivity, even in the old staple industries 
which formed such a significant part of the Scottish economy. There 
was ‘rapid technological progress, and this was not confined to any 
particular group of industries’.2!_ Furthermore, the period saw 
considerable economic concentration as Pollard, Stevenson, Harvie 
and Hobsbawm have variously shown.?? Larger units of production 
require more complex administrative structures, and can support 
more technical specialists. In other words, there was an expansion 
of non-manual opportunities even in industries with a poor economic 
performance. 

These brief observations on economic conditions serve two pur- 
poses. First, the transition to increased proportions of non-manual 
employment can perhaps be partially explained in terms of the 
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occupational requirement of the new technologies and new scales of 
organization which despite high levels of unemployment were 
maintained throughout the decade. It would seem that young workers 
benefited from these changes, while their elders tended to remain 
unemployed, trapped in their increasingly redundant careers. Second, 
it follows that changes in non-manual employment and upward 
mobility do not seem to be incompatible with high unemployment, 
with rising productivity, or with marked changes in the nature 
of capital. 

One ‘test’ of this interpretation, which will not be reported in 
any detail here, is to take industries which were declining or expand- 
ing during the inter-war years, basically as indicated by Leser and 
Silvey.23 These do not include all industries (e.g. service industries 
are omitted) but for the remainder it offers a chance to look for any 
pattern of association between economic performance (growth or 
contraction of labour force) and either percentage of non-manual 
jobs or upward mobility. First, we observe that as far as young men 
are concerned, there is no evidence that consistently fewer were 
recruited into the declining industries, even if the total labour force 
in those industries was falling. Second, while the proportion of 
non-manual jobs was lower for this group, it grew from around 5 
per cent to 10 per cent during the 1930s of which around one third 
involved upward mobility. In the expanding industries, non-manual 
jobs made up about 20 per cent of all jobs for those first starting 
work, with a slight tendency for this to be higher in the later years. 
Up to about half of these jobs went to the upwardly mobile. We 
therefore conclude that while expansion and relative economic 
success are associated with growth in non-manual occupations and 
mobility, the same process is going on, to a lesser extent, even in 
contracting and economically unsuccessful industries. This conclu- 
sion applies, however, only to those entering work for the first 
time: the experience of older men may be much less optimistic. 

But if the transition to higher levels of non-manual employment 
is sufficiently robust to stand up to the effects of the Depression 
how is one to explain the collapse of this trend (and mobility rates) 
in the late forties and 1950s? (See Fig. I, years plotted between 
1940 and 1950, but remembering which years are included in the 
moving averages.) We would like tentatively to suggest that this is 
the result of a quite separate process, namely a ‘war effect’. 

The war economy differed from that of peacetime in several 
important ways. First, a very large part of the male labour force 
was not available for employment, because they were in the Armed 
Forces. Calder records that one sixth of men under 40, and more 
than half of men in their twenties, had been called up by July 
1940.74 Second, ‘non-essential’ enterprises were run-down or sus- 
pended, while industries directly relevant to the war effort were 
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modified and expanded. Third, the need for co-ordination, rapid 
change, and controls generated new state bureaucracies and company 
record-keeping departments. 

The processes through which school-leavers were recruited to fill 
vacant jobs were therefore completely different during this period. 
The data on which Fig. I is based refer only to civilian jobs or regular 
armed forces employment: young men volunteering for or conscripted 
into the armed forces are excluded.2> The school leaver taking a 
civilian job between 1939 and 1945 found himself able to consider 
jobs which under normal circumstances would not have been available 
to him. Men of fighting age were being replaced by women, by old 
men past retirement age, and by these youngsters. In a situation of 
economic upheaval and labour shortage, established practices were in 
abeyance and the inexperienced could find themselves taken on in 
offices or stores, or (given the prevalent attitudes of the time) used 
to direct the labours of women.*® 

Thus the rise shown in Fig. I in the numbers of non-manual 
occupations and in the upward mobility rate do not reflect so much 
an expansion of the non-manual sector, but in the increased employ- 
ment of young men in those non-manual occupations that were 
available. What we are witnessing is a temporary change in recruit- 
ment patterns. To put it another way, the graphs show at this point 
an improvement in the chances of the young worker getting a non- 
manual job as well as any structural shift caused by the newly- 
created machinery of state regulation. 

Conversely, after the war, the reverse was true. Not only were 
there the demobbed armed forces back in contention, but those who 
had done so well at home during the war were also well-ensconced 
in their careers. The opportunities for young men entering the labour 
market for the first time in the post-war period were blocked by 
older men who had stronger claims than they did. If this supposition 
is correct then the peak and trough that lie between 1938 and 1949 
(i.e. cohorts 1936-40 to 1947-51) are a direct product of the 
Second World War, and in that sense a deviation from mainstream 
trends. Its effect in terms of career entry, and therefore subsequent 
life chance, persists until the end of the 1940s, when the economy 
had re-adjusted to peace time conditions. 

From around the early 1950s, non-manual growth is fairly con- 
sistent, as one might expect in two peaceful decades marked by more 
or less steady economic growth, further technological innovation, 
the flowering of the welfare state, and ever greater economic concen- 
tration. What is interesting about this period is the relative decline 
in upward mobility which appears from the 1955-9 cohort onwards. 
Clearly, an argument based on the expansion of the non-manual 
sector alone could not explain the change in mobility rates. Nor can 
we provide an explanation in terms of changes in opportunity for 
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school-leavers, as we did for the period of the war: obviously there 
was no commensurate economic dislocation, and the authors know 
of no evidence to suggest that employers modified their patterns of 
recruitment in some way which discriminated against people from 
working class backgrounds. Indeed, if anything we would expect 
the reverse, as the 1960s are normally depicted as the decade in 
which new social mores became established, with greater acceptance 
of working class etiquette, dialect and mannerisms. The ‘swinging 
sixties’ are the years in which British society is supposed to have 
become more open, so why is this not reflected in the mobility rate? 


SOME COMPONENTS OF MOBILITY 


The answer to this problem lies in the ways that expansions in non- 
manual occupations, and mobility, are generated. Despite the implicit 
assumption of macro-level analysis, these expansions are not a 
single, uniform, cohesive movement, but merely the sum of several 
alternative processes. It may be useful to explain this in terms of a 
simplified model containing only a single industry. Once the principles 
have been established, we can generalise to a real world in which there 
are many industries, comprising at least three major industrial sectors 
experiencing different economic conditions. Our diagrammatic 
representation is shown in Figure U. 

The first part of Fig. II shows an industry with two levels of job, 
manual and non-manual. The non-manual jobs are sub-divided into 
two by virtue of their recruitment: one part is filled by workers from 
non-manual origins and the other is filled from manual origins. The 
number of those coming from manual backgrounds can be expressed 
as a percentage of all those in the industry, for an industry-specific 
mobility rate, or more commonly aggregated with their equivalents 
in all other industries to give a total mobility rate. On the left of the 
industry ‘block’ is a representation of the ‘recruitment process’. 
This is a catchall title to cover everything from the hiring and firing 
policies of the industry’s personnel departments, through the aspir- 
ations and values of the total labour force, to the exigencies of the 
educational system. 

In the second part of Fig. II the total size of the same hypothetical 
industry has increased, as represented by a broadening of its width. 
The industry-specific mobility rate remains the same, but the in- 
dustry’s contribution to total mobility in the society is greater, 
because more people are going through the expanded industry’s 
‘mobility route’. 

In the third part of Fig. II we have returned the industry to its 
original scale, but modified the recruitment process. Now more of 
the available non-manual jobs go to the upwardly mobile. Both the 
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industry-specific and the total mobility rates increase. The change in 
the recruitment process could be something completely external to 
the industry and thus ‘forced’ on the employer, or it could be a 
conscious change in personnel policy which had the (possibly un- 
intended) consequences of opening up access to the children of 
manual workers. 
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FIGURE I. 


Finally, we have an industry of the same size, with the original 
recruitment process, but with an expanded non-manual sector. 
If these jobs are filled in the same proportions of recruits from 
manual and non-manual origins as before, there are none the less 
more opportunities for upward mobility in the expanded sector, 
so that again both the industry-specific and total mobility rates rise. 
Although each of these processes is analytically separate, in practice 
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they are all operating, to various extents, at the same time. Nor have 
we exhausted all logical possibilities in identifying these three sources 
of change: for example, a drastic change in the distribution of 
origins (by means of a demographic shift or a change in occupational 
structure) would alter the supply of labour with particular back- 
grounds and who could be said to be ‘at risk’ of being upwardly 
mobile.?’ 

If we wish to put some flesh on the bones of this outline, the 
periods of the thirties and the fifties are ones which can be seen as 
best represented by the last case.?8 There appears to have been a 
general increase, in all industries, of non-manual employment. In 
addition, we can suggest that the expansion of the new, more techno- 
logical industries in the thirties, and the welfare state in the early 
1950s, represents good examples of our first process, that is a faster 
expansion of some industries with high non-manual levels than those 
industries with lower non-manual requirements. The 1940s — or at 
least the war part of it — provide a concrete example of changing 
recruitment patterns, as proposed in the third part of Fig. I. 

Where then, do the 1960s fit into this scheme? The answer lies 
in our earlier observation that in a real world of many industries, 
there are differentials in expansion rates and in recruitment practices 
between industries. The expansion of non-manual employment in 
the 1960s was located in different sectors, and was of a different 
kind, than in earlier years. In order to see how this works empirically, 
we need to examine changes in industrial sectors and how each 
contributes to the overall occupation structure and gross mobility rate. 


MOBILITY AND INDUSTRY 


The first step, as indicated at the start of this paper, is to look at the 
shift in industrial employment from primary to secondary sectors, 
and from secondary to tertiary sectors. This we can do for the whole 
period, but it is the later part that most concerns us. To simplify the 
task, we can virtually discount primary industry asa factor in national 
upward mobility trends. The numbers of mobile men in some of the 
cohorts are, quite literally, ones or twos, and therefore no basis for 
any talk of trends. At its maximum (in the inter-war period) primary 
industry’s share of the total labour force was only just over 20 per 
cent and for much of the period it was less than 10 per cent. Of 
these, barely 1 in 10 were ‘non-manual’ jobs, and almost all of these 
were taken by the sons of non-manual workers. Of course, we know 
that this sector contains many small enterprises where the term 
‘non-manual’ is an inappropriate synonym for ‘ownership’, and 
first jobs do not normally involve ownership. The farmer’s son who 
works the farm often does so in the confident expectation of taking 
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over from his father in due course. As agriculture, fishing, and mining 
are either rural, coastal, or geographically-focused occupations, their 
importance in some regions would be greater. Where that were true, 
the net effect would be to reduce mobility opportunities for the 
local labour force. On balance however, we shall not discuss primary 
industry any further, despite its contribution to immobility and its 
‘release’ of potential workers caused by its decline after the War. 


Tertiary 


Secondary 
Q Primary 


1940 1950 1960 1970 


FIGURE II. Proportion of upward mobility in 3 industrial sectors. 


As Fig. II shows, the three sectors”? contribute very different 
amounts of mobility. Between 2 per cent and 5 per cent of the 
sample were upwardly mobile on entering manufacturing industry: 
this represents between about 15 per cent and 30 per cent of all 
mobility. In service industry, mobility fluctuates between being 
about 6 per cent and 13 per cent of the sample, that is, accounting 
for between 70 per cent and just over 80 per cent of all upward 
mobility. More obviously, the difference between the two sectors 
varies, with the wartime peak being more noticeable in the service 
industries, and a widening gap after the late 1950s as the secondary 
sector contributes less mobility while tertiary sector mobility 
increases. 

On the other hand, tertiary industry accounts for more non- 
manual jobs than other sectors; during the 1930s this was about 14 
per cent of all employment. This 14 per cent represents about 1 in 
every 4 tertiary sector jobs. Secondary sector non-manual jobs are 
only about 4 per cent of the total labour force, and this kind of 
work is only about 1 in every 8 jobs in the sector. Although the 
overall size of the sector is fairly stable despite the War, the pattern 
of non-manual jobs changes. Those in the service sector obtaining 
non-manual work increase from a quarter to more than a third, 
while in manufacturing the increase is from one-eighth to one-fifth. 
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In other words, although in both the two sectors young men expanded 
their ‘take’ of non-manual occupations (and arguably in manufacturing 
expanded relatively more, considering its smaller base) the greater 
absolute size of the tertiary sector meant that its total expansion 
was greater. 

The same logic applies to the mobility rates. Secondary industry 
has a higher rate of upward mobility, but its total contribution is 
lower because it contains fewer non-manual posts. Even though it 
offers its employees between a 66 per cent and 75 per cent chance 
of upward mobility,” compared with a 45 per cent to 60 per cent 
chance in service industry, the latter is four or five times bigger, and 
so has a bigger absolute effect on mobility overall. Thus the ‘war 
effect’ (which is when the higher of the above chances of mobility 
occurred) may be more dependent on scale than on changes in the 
recruitment process. 

However in the early post-war period, while the overall balance 
between the broad sectors does not change much, the proportion 
of secondary industry jobs which are non-manual falls from around 
20 per cent in the war to about 10 per cent by the early 1950s, 
before recovering towards the end of the decade. In the service 
industries, although there is a slight fall in the proportion of non- 
manual jobs, it is only a few percentage points, and that only to the 
mid-fifties. The distribution of non-manual opportunity thus shifts 
in favour of tertiary industry particularly by around 1960. Since the 
overall size of the tertiary sector was not growing much during the 
late 1940s and 1950s, then there must be internal changes going on. 
We know from several sources that the different components of the 
service industries require different mixes of labour, and that some 
components (construction, transport and distribution), which 
employ more manual workers, reduced in employment, while others 
employing more non-manual workers (like commerce, professional 
services, and public administration) expanded, particularly after 
1961. 

If we now turn to the final part of our period, the 1960s, some- 
thing different again is happening. As the decade proceeds, the 
size of the tertiary sector as a whole expands from about half to 
almost 60 per cent of all employment, while the secondary sector 
falls from just over a third to about 30 per cent. At the same time, 
however, the share of its employment which is non-manual increases, 
from about 20 per cent to 27 per cent, whereas the non-manual 
proportion of tertiary sector jobs increases from just over a third to 
nearly a half. The net effect is to further shift the weight of available 
non-manual employment across to the tertiary sector (from around 
75 per cent by the late 1950s to about 80 per cent ten years later). 

We saw in Fig. III that during the decade, more of total mobility 
had been genera*ed in the tertiary sector. This can now be explained 
in terms of the balance between the sectors, and the sector-specific 
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mobility rates. We have already observed that it is manufacturing 
industry which has the higher mobility rates: manufacturing industry 
is in relative decline, compared with the service industries, although 
its non-manual component is still showing net absolute increase. 
However, the proportion of these jobs going to the sons of manual 
workers declines steeply after the late 1950s, from around 66 per 
cent to about 40 per cent. In contrast, not only is service industry 
non-manual employment increasing, but its upward mobility rates 
do not change so drastically, showing a drop of about 5 per cent 
at most, to a final level similar to that of the manufacturing sector, 
i.e. 40 per cent. The net effect on mobility is therefore a product 
of several processes, of which the overall growth in the tertiary sector 
is the main contributor. If we project the patterns of the 1950s onto 
the cohorts of the 1960s, it is clear that the more marked deviations 
between expectations and observations are those arising from this 
structural change. This is not to say that the mechanics of recruit- 
ment, i.e. the decline of all upmobility, or the growth of non-manual 
occupations per se have no effect: rather, their impact is less than 
might be expected on the basis of more traditional mobility analysis. 

There has been a tendency in some discussions of mobility to 
talk in terms of ‘the middle class exploiting their initial advantage of 
birth and converting it into occupational advancement’. This rhetoric 
is inappropriate for a description of mobility of the 1960s. The 
middle class do not control service industry; it would be the worst 
kind of conspiracy theory- to suggest the expansion of the tertiary 
sector was a result of anybody’s attempts to improve mobility 
chances for their offspring! Similarly the decline in secondary 
industry’s share of employment has the hidden effect of reducing 
mobility, and so indirectly its impacts on the class structure. But 
that decline is an outcome of general processes in the development 
of capitalism, not specifically class or even labour policies. In this 
perspective, strategies of professional closure or educational invest- 
ment do not seem to be the crucial issues in explaining mobility as 
against general changes to the labour market. 


EDUCATION AND MOBILITY 


These observations raise interesting questions for the concept of 
a tightening bond between education and occupation and its effect 
on mobility. Several writers since Glass have linked the growth of 
professional and bureaucratic occupations with a growth in edu- 
cational opportunity, which together should create a more merito- 
cratic, credentialist, or open society.*? A full examination of this 
subject is beyond the scope of the present paper, but a brief treat- 
ment is possible. ?? 

Although we would still argue for the relative lack of fit between 
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education and occupation in the whole of the adult work force™ 
there is an increase in association in the post-war years. This is 
summarised in Table I, which contains education levels (years of 
secondary education completed) for the upwardly mobile in ‘typical’ 
years. 


TABLE I Years of school education completed by upwardly mobile respondents 
for some selected years 


ee 


MSLA + 2 
Cohort MSLA MSLA +1 Year or more years Totals (n) 
A en ak re A NI cee ee Ree ee 
1930-4 62.2 18.9 18.9 100 (54) 
1940-4 66.7 18.1 15.3 100 (155) 
1950-4 75.9 13.0 11.1 100 (144) 
1960-4 48.8 22.0 29.3 100 (201) 
1965-9 41.0 19.7 39.3 100 (151) 





The sharp increase in the 1960s in the ‘staying on 2 years or more’ 
column is striking, although until the 1960s, half of those upwardly 
mobile had only the minimum levels of secondary education. The 
decline in upward mobility within both manufacturing and service 
industry on the 1960s is probably due in part to this late rise m 
credentialist selection processes which favours the sons of non- 
manual workers. 

The second way credentialism has become a central process is 
through the expansion of tertiary industry, where possession of a 
non-manual job has always been more associated with educational 
qualifications. 


TABLE Il Years of school education completed by respondents obtaining non- 
manual first jobs in main industrial sectors 


O ah ca ne a ee ee 
Cohort Industry MSLA MSLA +1 Year MSLA +2 Years Totals 





1930-4 Secondary 28.6 50.0 21.4 100 (14) 
Tertiary 35.5 18.4 46.1 100 (76) 
1940-4 Secondary 55.6 18.5 25.9 100 (27) 
Tertiary 56.0 19.0 25.0 100 (84) 
1950-4 Secondary 765 11.8 11.8 100 (17) 
Tertiary 60.5 18.4 34.2 100 (76) 
1960-4 Secondary 33.3 26.2 40.5 100 (42) 
Tertiary 39.9 18.9 41.2 100 (148) 
1965-9 Secondary 364 12.1 515 100 (33) 
Tertiary 27.0 15.3 57.7 100 (111) 





Again, selected years hide some fluctuations (and the numbers are 
small), but particularly for the higher levels of education, tertiary 
sector jobs recruit a higher proportion of their personnel with 
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educational qualifications throughout the period, and are also of 
coursè a larger and increasing proportion of the non-manual jobs 
throughout. However, it is important not to overlook the high levels 
of recruitment to non-manual jobs of men with only basic education. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper can be thought of as operating on two levels. At its 
simplest, the empirical treatment can be taken as showing what is 
happening at a ‘sub-macro level’, so providing a more detailed account 
of mobility processes. This sub-macro level shows that the recruit- 
ment patterns and opportunities for mobility in the three major 
industrial sectors are nor only distinctive, but have changed in 
different ways. While the patterns in England and Wales will not be 
identical to those in Scotland, there is no reason to assume that 
broad similarities will not exist. Closer parallels may be expected in 
those regions with similar economic histories, a point which suggests 
a future line for research, namely comparing the effect of regional 
variations in industrial mix on mobility rates.* 

Similarly, the data have shown considerable variation from time 
to time. Even if the explanations outlined may still be open to 
debate, we now have a much clearer picture of how the initial 
mobility chances of adult males have fluctuated. The ‘generation’ 
who started work in the immediate post-war period had substantially 
reduced opportunities, compared with those who started work 
during the war itself or in the 1950s. More recently, the years of the 
1960s seem to suggest that in late or post-industrial society, although 
upmobility runs at a relatively high level, the real beneficiaries are 
the sons of the non-manual class. Downward mobility reaches a 
historically low level, and we enter a phase where recruitment to 
the middle class is at once more open (in absolute terms) and yet 
more closed (in terms of recruitment from the middle class). These 
results suggest some advantages of flexible historical analysis based 
on moving averages over the currently popular cohort or loglinear 
modelling analysis (even if we do, by chance, end up by talking 
perhaps over-simplistically about ‘the decade of the fifties’ or ‘in 
the sixties’). 

The second level on which this paper operates is a more theoretical 
one. Its purpose has been to argue for a shift in emphasis in mobility 
research towards the economic processes which influence access 
to employment. By showing the way in which men first entering 
work were accommodated in different industrial sectors (particularly 
the secondary and tertiary sectors), and in different proportions of 
non-manual jobs, and in showing how these patterns have changed 
over time, it has been possible to demonstrate how mobility rates can 
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be grounded in the economic processes which lie at the heart of 
industrial society. Whereas recruitment to an occupational status has 
normally been seen as an outcome of class processes (discrimination 
in selection procedures, or differential access to education etc.), the 
present paper indicates a complimentary perspective, namely change 
in occupational opportunity. The two can vary independently, so 
that with no change in ‘class processes’, a change in occupational 
Opportunity generates more or less mobility. This was shown, for 
example, by the way mobility actually increased during the 1930s, 
a time when there was no manifest change in class positions or 
processes. Alternatively, the two mechnaisms may interact. If we 
wish to explain a particular mobility flow, it follows that we must 
widen our investigation to include occupational and industrial change. 
If we are seeking a deeper level of explanation, we must expand a 
class rivalry or competition model (in which the middle class out- 
performs the working class) or even a simple class domination model, 
with an explanation drawing on industrial performance or the actual 
concrete outcomes of advanced capitalism. 

This is not to say that mobility is not about class. Indeed the 
discussion of changing occupational opportunity is not far removed 
rom Weber’s classic definition of class situation and the concept of 
life chances, on the one hand, and Marx’s various comments on the 
occupational requirements of capitalism®® on the other. Mobility 
will contmue to be regarded as saying something directly about 
stratification, and of course the consequences of mobility for the 
character of the class structure, and for the individual who experi- 
ences mobility, remain vitally important. None the less, the economic 
dimension stressed here offers a new perspective on the problem, 
and the potential of elaborating the connections between mobility 
and other writings on occupational and industrial processes is a 
promising one. 
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Is everyone equal before the system of 
grades: social background and 
opportunities in China 


ABSTRACT 


This paper examines how parents’ social position influences their 
childrens’ educational achievement in China. In 1977, the govern- 
ment instituted a three-tiered examination system to choose 
students for junior high school, senior high school, and the univer- 
sity. The carefully laid out rules prevent much of the corruption 
which undermined the system of the early 1970s. But the system 
perpetuates and accentuates inequality by selecting a dispropor- 
tionate number of students from the intellectual and cadre families. 
Given the close family units and differences in social stratifications 
in Ghina, social background influences educational achievements 
in ways similar and yet different from the west. It is not so much 
the economic advantage but the encouragement and coaching of 
the educated parents that give these children the edge. These 
children do better in the examination than those from the peasant/ 
worker families and, in turn, the examination system gives them 
further privileges and opportunities, widening the gap between 
them and others. 


The Chinese government is placing more and more emphasis on 
education as a way to achieve modernization in science, industry, 
and defence; Premier Deng Xiao-ping was quoted as saying, ‘To 
realize the four modernizations, science and technology are the 
keys ...and education is the foundation.” Formal education is a 
form of manpower investment, because it produces scientists for 
research and technicians for industrialization. 

The reinstitution of examinations in 1977 was based on this 
view of education as the way to speed up China’s modernization. 
During my two-and-half month visit to China at the invitation of 
the Ministry of Education in spring 1981. I visited central and local 
offices of education, universities, high schools, and primary schools 
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in Beijing, Xian, Shanghai, and Guangzhou.? Everywhere I went, the 
administrators assured me that the less equitable and unsystematic 
method of selection in use during the early 1970s, which had been 
based principally on political commitment, had to be replaced by 
objective, quantifiable, and dependable examinations. They believe 
that their current testing procedures allows them to select those best 
qualified to receive an education and those most likely to succeed, 
assess the quality of graduates and evaluate the performance of the 
teachers. 


SELECTION SYSTEM 1966-76 


Between 1966 and 1976 the Chinese government tried to make 
educational opportunities available to all. Providing the population 
with a chance to attend school was a basic concern; therefore edu- 
cational opportunities had to be expanded to include all children 
of school age. By 1965 primary school attendance was almost 
universal and there were about 116 million children in primary 
schools. However only 9 million places were available at the secondary 
level and more secondary schools, particularly at the junior high 
level, had to be built to accommodate the influx from primary 
schools. As a stopgap measure in the early 1970s, primary schools 
were expanded to include one or two years of junior high and 
subsequently the secondary school population increased from 9 to 
44 million between 1965 and 1975. 

Partly because there were sufficient places in the schools and 
partly because of the egalitarian educational philosophy of the time 
promotion was almost automatic and students’ performance in the 
examination was downplayed.? However opportunities for university 
attendance were still limited and, whenever selection had to be made, 
students’ commitment to socialism became the criterion. High school 
graduates had to spend at least two years on a farm or in a factory 
in order to qualify to apply. The selection process had four stages: 
the student would apply, fellow workers would evaluate the appli- 
cations, the administrative leadership would make a recommendation 
and the university would examine the candidate. The educational 
policy-makers argued this way: the examination system, and especially 
the practice of testing students without giving them prior notice, 
had been denounced as ‘surprise attacks’ in the early stages of the 
Cultural Revolution 1966-9. It was biased in favour of the bourgeois 
intellectuals. The present system would give the workers/peasants 
equal access to the university because they would no longer be 
ostracized for their low academic standing.* 

Use of students’ commitment to socialism as the criterion of 
evaluation and recommendation was problematic. How could job 
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performance indicate one’s commitment to socialism? Could commit- 
ment to socialism be correlated with cheerful and productive work? 
Were the qualifications punctuality, ability, helpfulness, or conscien- 
tiousness? Or perhaps being liked by colleagues? We should also keep 
in mind that attending a university was a coveted opportunity. Each 
farm or factory could only recommend one or two students annually; 
and a person’s behavior during these two years was very important. 
Even if the characteristics mentioned above were to be taken as 
indications of commitment to socialism, how could the person 
Judging determine whether the candidate’s commitment was genuine 
and not feigned? Without an objective standard selection was inevit- 
ably arbitary. 

Of the four stages in the selection process, the third was crucial: 
the administrator had the final say. Fellow workers usually endorsed 
the administrators’ candidate because the administrators were the 
arbitrators of rewards and punishments; and the workers might gain 
in the long run by bowing to their wish. If the worker did not 
capitulate he/she ran the risk of receiving bad work assignments 
in the future. And even if the fellow workers were stubborn enough 
to vouch for someone the administrators disliked, the candidate 
would likely not be recommended. As one successful candidate to 
the Guangzhou Foreign Language Institute told me: ‘The important 
thing is to be liked by the leadership; they do not understand what 
attending university is all about.’ 

To curry favour with the administrators meant admission. The 
prestige of the universities had been so damaged during the Cultural 
Revolution, the position of the intellectuals lowered to such an 
extent, that a university and its visiting representatives would neither 
veto the administrators’ recommendation, nor actually examine the 
candidate. The university merely rubberstamped the decision. 

Consequently, the academic level of the students admitted was so 
low that the average student had only junior high school standing; 
while some had attained no higher than the primary level. A great 
deal of time had to be spent on teaching fundamentals and high 
school books were used in the universities. Even then, teaching was 
difficult and instructors typically had to give remedial classes. One 
lecturer from the Institute of Iron and Steel confirmed that he spent 
every evening of the week tutoring those lagging behind; and every 
faculty member I talked to in China agreed that the educational 
level was lower than before the Cultural Revolution. 

Nevertheless, in 1970, the first year of thenew process of selection, 
farms and factories took the task seriously and selected those com- 
mitted to socialism however intangible the criterion might have been. 
University administrators and teachers whom I interviewed all agreed 
that, academic standards aside, the first group selected was the most 
committed to socialism. By the mid-1970s favouritism, or ‘going 
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through the backdoor’ (corruption), became widespread. A student’s 
chances of being admitted increased in keeping with the rank of his/ 
her father and the strength of his/her family connections. Without 
clearly stated guidelines the selection of any candidate could be 
easily justified if it were questioned. More and more students were 
children whose parents were top level cadres (administrators). By 
1976, one lecturer of the Guangzhou F oreign Language Institute 
found that, of the last cohort of students selected, 19 out of 20 
in his class were children of high ranking officials in the city, 
while the only one who came from the countryside had powerful 
relatives. Attending university thus became the prerogative of 
those with political power. Academic standing was sacrificed for 
nothing; and the initial reason for instituting the process of selection 
was negated. 


SELECTION SYSTEM SINCE 1976 


The present leaders found this arbitrary system of selection along 
with other educational practices unsuitable for the attainment of 
the four modernizations. Since 1977, poorly equipped schools have 
been closed, courses on agricultural and industrial skills eliminated, 
a new curriculum drafted, facilities for adult and technical education 
expanded, decision-making made more centralized, and an exam- 
ination system has been introduced.° 

Promotion to the next higher level of education is now based 
almost exclusively on performance in examinations. In principle, 
moral, physical, and academic achievements are considered; but in 
practice, academic achievement is the most important criterion for 
selection. Unless one has a criminal record, has committed some 
atrocious acts during the Cultural Revolution, or one’s parents have 
been proven traitors or ‘corrupt capitalists’, family background or 
moral or political standing is considered almost irrelevant. 

Both the Tentative Regulations for the Primary Schools and for 
the Secondary Schools distributed in 1978 specify that the examin- 
ations are to be held each term: one in the mid-term and the other 
towards the end. In addition, students must take three examinations 
administered at the local or national level before they can get intoa 
university. After primary school they take the junior high school 
entrance examination administered by the district or the county. 
With minor variations, it consists of two ninety-minute tests in 
Chinese and mathematics; and, in some regions, another language 
as well. In order to enter senior high school a student has to be 
tested, in the entrance examination given by the city or county, 
in politics, Chinese, mathematics, physics-chemistry and a foreign 
language. 
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After high school, the students take the university entrance 
examination. The first university entrance examination was adminis- 
tered by each province in 1977; however, since then, the Ministry 
of Education has taken over and instituted a national examination. 
The subjects are similar to those at the senior high school entrance 
examination; but physics and chemistry are separated and liberal 
arts students take geography and history instead of physics and 
chemistry. In 1981 biology was added as a requirement. In 1980, 
the isolated provinces of Xinjiang, Heilongjiang, Shanxi, Liaoning 
instituted their own qualifying examinations which students must 
pass before taking the national one. The purpose is to lighten the 
work of the national examination board; but, in effect, another 
hurdle has been added for these students on the way to university. 

The average student must undoubtedly feel burdened by the 
examination system. Further, selection into university is not based 
on competence in the subjects but on comparative scores. There is 
no set passing score for any of these examinations, rather a grade 
line is established on each occasion based on the performance of the 
examinees and the number of places available at the next level. 
However, achievement of a test score above the grade line established 
for the year does not mean automatic acceptance into the university 
merely eligibility for the second phase of selection. Each university 
sends its representatives to choose students from the pool thus 
established with the better universities making their selections first. 
Only the very best will be chosen. 

The examination system in China is competitive but it is also fair. 
The new examination system gives a detailed description of the 
subjects to be included in the tests. True, every curriculum may 
carry some bias and no curriculum is culture free;° but the students 
know clearly what topics will be included in the examination. The 
Outline of the University Entrance Examination is one of the most 
well-read books among the young; and teachers know the content 
that will be the focus of junior and senior high entrance examinations.’ 
With the centralization of the curriculum, the same primary and 
secondary school textbooks are used throughout the country and 
the questions are based on their content. In principle, all the candi- 
dates know what is expected of them and that they will be examined 
on the same set of materials. 

An intricate set of rules and regulations ensures that the examin- 
ations are as fairly given as possible. For the university entrance 
examination, a special committee with area sub-committees is 
established by the Ministry of Education to administer the examin- 
ation. The questions are drafted by the sub-committees composed of 
university faculty and experienced high school teachers from across 
the country. To ensure confidentiality and secrecy these committee 
members remain isolated in a pleasant resort for about five months 
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after the examination questions are set until the examination date. 
A group of senior high school teachers is invited to answer the 
questions with a view to examine their suitability for the students; 
and they too are kept ‘quarantined.’ 

To forestall unwarranted help from teachers for their own students, 
and partly to facilitate coordinating the examinations, the examin- 
ations are not held in the students’ schools but at centers established 
in the city and the county seats. To further ensure impartiality, each 
candidate is assigned a number and no name appears on the examin- 
ation paper. These papers are then graded by a select group of 
faculty or experienced local teachers. 

The Chinese government believes that this new system will prevent 
the abuses of the previous one and that the clear guidelines will dis- 
courage the administrators from arbitrarily assigning candidates to 
the universities. They trust that ‘before the system of grades, every- 
one is equal’ and that a fair system of selection has been instituted. 


IS EVERYONE EQUAL BEFORE THE SYSTEM OF GRADES? 


Social stratification exists in China as in other societies. Traditionally, 
the Chinese communist government has divided the population into 
three broad categories: landlords/capitalists, intellectuals, workers/ 
peasants. The first group consists of those who were rich landlords, 
industrialists and compradores before the communist takeover in 
1949. With the nationalization of industries, the redistribution of 
land, and the passage of time, their number has dwindled. Intellectuals 
are those engaged in cultural work: artists, musicians, teachers, 
university professors, etc. The government administrators are also 
considered intellectuals since they are often high school or university 
graduates and relatively well educated. The workers and peasants, 
the largest category, together constitute over 90 per cent of the 
population. 

There have been no statistics on the students’ social class back- 
ground since 1959 and the Chinese are reluctant to release information 
on the subject.” Many officials denied that these statistics had been 
gathered, so judgments made on social class distribution must be based 
on informed speculation. One administrator from the Guangzhou 
Office of Higher Education estimated that one third of the university 
students selected are of worker background, nearly another third of 
peasant background, a third are descendants of the revolutionary 
(those who joined the communist party before 1949 or took part in 
the liberation movement) and ‘ordinary’ (administrative) cadres, and 
a small proportion are from the capitalist class and the service sector 
(waiters, sales, clerks, etc). Although 80 per cent of the population 
are peasants, their children constitute only 30 per cent of the university 
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population. This trend is also noted in high school statistics. Schools 
in China serve students from the surrounding catchment areas, 
hence rural schools cater primarily to peasants and urban ones to 
workers, In the province of Shaanxi as a whole, only 40 per cent 
of the primary school students will enter high school; but in Xian, 
the provincial capital, 79 per cent of the primary students will. 
These statistics not only indicate that the urban population is more 
privileged than the rural one but that the workers’ children have 
greater chances to attend high schools than the peasants’. 

And, among the urban population, the children of administrators 
and the educated have an additional advantage. In 1980, the party 
defined intellectuals, that is, those engaged in cultural work, as 
workers doing mental labour; consequently the central government, 
in their official statistics, incorporated the intellectuals mto the 
working class. Shaanxi Normal University in their records used a 
different organizational system from that of the government. In 
combining the intellectuals and administrators together, as a separate 
category, they found that 50 per cent of their students come from 
peasant/worker stock, 30 per cent belong to the intellectual or cadre 
families, 8 per cent are members of the People’s Liberation Army, 
and 12 per cent are from the service sector. There is little reason to 
suspect that this student composition differs from the rest of the 
country. Though statistics are lacking, it is unlikely that adminis- 
trators and those engaged in cultural work constitute as much as 
30 per cent of the population. Therefore this group is greatly over- 
represented in the university. Even among the 30 university students 
and graduates I interviewed, all except one have university lecturers, 
teachers, engineers, doctors, cadres, or other professionals in their 
immediate family.- Unless one believes that urbanites are more 
intelligent than peasants, or that children of intellectuals /cadres 
more talented than workers, there is enough evidence to suggest 
that the examination system is selecting a biased sample of the 
population. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The Chinese government, however, is confident that they have 
structured an impartial system of selection and seems unaware of the 
disproportionate representation; consequently there are no studies 
of the problem.’ I shall therefore draw on studies in the west and 
look at how their findings may be applicable to the Chinese situation. 
Social class background has been singled out as the most important 
factor influencing the distribution of educational opportunities. 
Coleman’s classical study and others have shown that one’s chances 
to attend college is very much influenced by one’s social class 
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background; and a middle class child is more likely than one from 
the working class to attend college. Parent’s income, occupation and 
education are highly correlated with one’s chances to attend if not to 
fmish college. Working-class children are often tempted to drop out 
because of a desire for immediate monetary gratification as well as 
of the need to support younger siblings. Middle-class children inherit 
cultural capital from their parents who encourage them in the 
acquisition of skills necessary for academic success. In the end, the 
middle-class youth sees college as an attainable goal; whereas inner- 
city children consider going to college unrealistic. !! 

In China, some income differences do exist. The peasants’ monthly 
income is about 30 yuan a month compared to 50 for workers in the 
city; but the peasants’ income is subsidized. They receive income 
from their private plots and grain from the collective. In the cities, 
workers and teachers earn more or less the same. With the re-institution 
of the incentive system in 1977 workers’ income has been augmented 
through bonuses and other fringe benefits so that teachers and 
government administrators are now complaining that they are not 
as well-off as workers.'* One lecturer told me that he was earning 
50 yuan a month while his younger brother, a worker, earned 60. 
Thus economic advantage does not seem to be the reason that 
children of ‘poorer’ intellectuals and administrators succeed in 
school. 

Furthermore, schooling is not expensive. Almost anyone can 
afford an education and there is a comprehensive programme of 
government aid. Attending primary school costs about 3 yuan per 
term and high school tuition between 5 to 7 yuan. With the new 
government programme of encouraging family planning (1980) 
education is free for an only child; and there are tuition waivers 
for those in need. There is also one big difference between higher 
education in China and the west: while there are tuition fees for 
primary and secondary schools, university education is free. The 
government pays living expenses for everyone attending normal 
universities; and there are stipends available for those attending 
other specialist institutions. In China, no student or family would 
have to worry whether they could afford university education. 

In the west, immediate gratification explains the attrition in 
high school enrollment. In China, students do not gain much by 
dropping out. The labour department which arranges job appoint- 
ments already has difficulty finding employment for high school 
graduates, many of whom must wait a year for a position. When 
students drop out of school the government relinquishes all respon- 
sibilities for them and many dropouts have to be supported by their 
parents. In the rural areas unemployment is less acute; but there is 
no dire need for manpower and students are not encouraged to leave 
until they at least finish junior high school. When they are needed 
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for spring planting and autumn harvesting, the schools will give the 
children holidays for a week or two. Enterprising youths can also 
keep a few pigs to earn extra income without leaving school. On 
these grounds, students should be motivated to complete high school 
and more so university, since graduates have better chances to get 
work or to escape the drudgery of farm life. 

Parents’ occupation influences a child’s educational opportunities 
not because of the income it brings but because it determines the 
area of residence and thus the quality of the school. Urban schools 
are better than rural ones. Even the better schools I visited in rural 
Guangdong, for example, were transformed community temples 
where I could see the sun shining through the roof. The rural schools 
in Shaanxi were equally spartan and my hosts informed me that 
there were even more dilapidated ones in the isolated areas. Perhaps 
more important than the lack of facilities is the fact that these 
schools do not have qualified teachers. Many high school graduates 
were teaching high school; and the English teacher in a senior high 
graduating class which I visited majored in Chinese, not English, at 
the university. My hosts frankly assured me that this was not unusual. 

Large cities, like Shanghai and Beijing, have more educational 
facilities than others. Even within a city, some neighbourhoods have 
better schools than others. In Beijing, Haiding District is the university 
district. Beijing University, Qinghua University, People’s University, 
the Institute of Minorities, and the Institute of Agriculture are all 
in the area. As it turns out, the primary and secondary schools in 
this area are also well-equipped, have more qualified teachers and, 
with their higher enrollment rate, children in this neighbourhood 
are provided with great opportunities. 

It is the parents’ occupation, not income, which mainly deter- 
mines where the family lives. Work assignments are made through 
the labour department and a graduate will go where the job requires 
even though it may sometimes mean the separation of married 
couples. Within the city, residential dispersion is still regulated by 
work affiliation and low income does not prevent a person from 
living in a ‘good’ neighbourhood. In China, employers generally 
provide living quarters. Many of the large enterprises, including 
universities, are self-sufficient units complete with banks, groceries, 
housing, daycare centers and even their own primary and secondary 
schools; and schools attached to the universities, especially the 
normal universities, are the better ones. For example, the two key 
secondary schools!? under the direct jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Education are affiliated with East China Normal University and 
Nankai University. 

In turn, a persons occupation is determined by his education. 
It is the attitudes and support or the cultural capital of the edu- 
cated parents that give these children the edge. Through their own 
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commitment to education they give their progeny moral as well as 
substantive help in their academic pursuits. 

As a Chinese-Canadian who speaks pu-tung-hua (mandarin) I was 
often treated as ‘one of the family’ by my hosts. I was able to bypass 
the official protocol and interact on a more informal basis. True, 
such occasions only lend themselves to sporadic observations, but 
they do afford insight into the more personal domain that is usudlly 
closed to foreign visitors. I observed that educated parents value 
accomplishment and education more than the less educated. They 
are more encouraging and more concerned with their children 
getting an education, while the less educated parents concentrate 
on their childrens’ material wellbeing. For example, the educated 
parents referred more often to the accomplishments of their children. 
One university instructor happily showed off his two-year-old son 
who was learning to speak English as well as Chinese. Another 
administrator proudly told me that his son scored 475 out of 550 
in last year’s university entrance examination and was attending 
Qinghua University, the most prestigious institute of technology in 
China. In contrast, peasants are less worried about their children’s 
performance in school. In the richer areas in south China the peasants 
build houses for their sons’ future families though these sons may 
still be in their early teens. While commenting on this practice, a 
school principal in the area jokingly remarked, ‘Why should they 
care whether they are doing well or not? These boys know that there 
is a new house waiting for them to start a family.’ In another peasant 
family I visited, the woman told me that her fifteen-year-old son was 
still in junior one (about grade seven) and relatively illiterate. (A 
fifteen-year-old should be in junior three.) Laughingly, she said he 
spent his time attending to his pigs and playing football in the fields 
all day.14 

No parents will discourage their children from attending school. 
According to a cadre from the rural office of education even cases 
where girls are kept home to look after their siblings are rare. But the 
encouragement and interest of the educated parents do have a 
positive influence which was especially obvious when the university 
entrance examination was first restored in 1977. In the previous 
decade, with the downgrading of the examination system, the proper 
climate for learning was absent, discipline was a problem and students 
performed poorly. When examinations were reintroduced after the 
Cultural Revolution, the first results revealed that many of the 
successful university candidates had been coached by their parents 
individually at home. Physicists taught their children physics; 
engineers, engineering; violinists, the violin; and language teachers, 
English. In their strong belief in the value of education, the parents 
had taken up the teachers’ role despite negative official sanctions 
in the early 1970s. With the school again emphasizing academic 
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achievement, direct parental teaching at home will likely diminish, 
but parental influence as cultural capital cannot be discounted. 

Even where the worker/peasant parents care about their children’s 
academic standing, once the child enters high school, they will 
probably be unable to help with their school work. Although they 
themselves might have a primary or junior high education, much of 
their academic learning (knowledge) is likely to have been forgotten 
over the years. Besides, material once taught in the university is now 
taught in high school, and even teachers complain that the material 
has become more difficult. The less-educated will therefore not be 
qualified to help while the well-educated parents will still be able to 
devote evenings or weekends reviewing school work with their 
children. With the current emphasis on improving reading skills and 
encouraging students to learn on their own, some teachers assign 
reading exercises before providing class explanations. Parents complain 
that they sometimes have to work till ten in the evening with their 
primary school children. They feel they are doing the teaching while 
the teacher does the review. These parents may be unhappy with 
having to coach their children, but their children are likely to reap 
the benefit of this extra help in better academic performance. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND AND THE SELECTION SYSTEM 


The examination system reinforces and extends the initial advantages 
these parents give their children. The Chinese government invests 
more resources in the better schools and parents make every effort 
to have their children enrolled in them. Attendance at the primary 
level is universal and children attend schools in their neighbourhood. 
Children of five or six have to pass a simple test to satisfy the entrance 
requirements that vary from school to school. In an average school, 
the young child is asked to count to ten, to identify colours, to give 
his/her name, those of the parents, his/her address, and age. Although 
these tests involve some knowledge, admission is virtually automatic. 
A principal told me that he would accept children in the neighbour- 
hood so long as they are not mentally handicapped. 

This is not the case for the superior schools. Admission tests in 
these schools measure problem-solving skills. A headmaster of a 
prestigious primary school in Guangzhou described the questions: 


We have children do simple tests — recognition of Chinese charac- 
ters, counting, and simple mathematics. For example, there are 
four birds in the tree, someone fires a shot and kills one; how 
many birds are left on the tree? Or it may be, there are four corners 
to a table, I cut one corner off, how many would remain? 


These tests are given a few weeks before registration in the average 
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schools to give the better schools a chance to pre-select students. 
It is more than likely that children from the intellectual/cadre 
families benefitting from the academic apprenticeship at home will 
be selected for the superior schools. 

A student’s opportunity to enter university is virtually decided 
at this stage. This mechanism is like tracking in the west except that 
it starts at an earlier age and a larger proportion of students is trapped 
in the inferior track. Educational facilities are limited and the standards 
of the schools vary greatly throughout China, so a person’s chance 
to enter high school and later a university depends on the quality 
of the primary school attended. It may be difficult to go into high 
school when only 1 out of 3 primary students will be selected, but 
competition is much keener at the university level when only 1 in 
20 high school students can enter university. Students not enrolled 
into a good primary school will have little chance of being admitted 
into a good high school and, as a corollary, into the university. For 
example, a foreign language (usually English) test score is required 
for enrollment into some key junior high schools but not for the 
average ones. Even though the Ministry of Education prescribes 
that a foreign language is to be offered as part of the primary school 
curriculum not every primary school has the staff to offer the course. 
Many primary school students, especially those in the countryside, 
will not have the opportunity to learn another language and, thus, 
forfeit their chance to enter key high schools. However students 
enrolled in the key junior or senior high schools will have greater 
opportunity to enter university than those in the average ones. 
The success rate for a key high school in Guangzhou i is 60 per cent 
and ‘almost a 100 per cent’ for another in Shanghai. In the only 
senior high school in a commune in Guangdong province, only 9 
out of its 700 graduates entered university during the two years of 
1978-80. Indeed many rural high schools do not have any graduates 
attending university. These schools may not be labelled as such, but 
in effect enrollment in these schools, like vocational schools in the 
west, is terminal education. 

There are many reasons for the success of the key schools. They 
have the best students from the primary schools. In Beijing, only 
110 out of a possible 200 points is required to enter junior high 
school, but for the key schools, the requirement is as high as 185. 
And at the senior high school entrance examination, those who do 
not keep up the level of performance displayed in the key junior 
high schools are weeded out and replaced by ‘late bloomers’. Only 
those who show the potential to succeed will be accepted into the 
key schools which are better supported than the others. The budget 
for each school is kept confidential but one administrator estimated 
that the expense for a key school is four times that of the ordinary 
one. Key schools are more likely than the other schools to get 
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allotments for capital investments from the government. A key 
school in Shanghai can boast of three laboratories, a swimming pool 
and a skating rink whereas another average school in the city does 
not even have a single laboratory. An administrator from the office 
of education in Guangzhou estimated that, in general, one third of 
the high school teachers do not have a university degree. Yet in one 
key high school, all the teaching staff are university graduates. Thus 
students of the key high schools are, to start with, ‘better’ students 
than those in the average schools; they also enjoy school facilities 
and teachers far superior to the others with the result that they will 
excel in the university entrance examination. 

Instead of using the examination system to measure students’ 
competence and provide remedial help for those lagging behind, the 
Chinese use it to select candidates most likely to succeed academically 
and single them out for training. However, the examination system 
measures not only the effect of training acquired in the schools but 
also in the family.!5 With the moral and intellectual support children 
from the intellectual/cadre families bring with them, they perform 
better at the examinations and the educational system rewards them 
with further privileges. Based on their performance in the examin- 
ations, the successful are channelled into different schaols, getting 
special training with better facilities and teachers. At each level of 
education, the results of the public examination justify the special 
prerogatives the successful have enjoyed, pronouncing them winners 
and conferring on them more advantages. As these students move 
up the educational ladder, the gap between their performance and 
those in the average schools can only widen. Children of the workers/ 
peasants who are less prepared for schooling than their intellectual/ 
cadre counterparts do not perform as well in the examinations and 
are relegated to the inferior track with less qualified teachers and 
facilities. With the differential distribution of rewards ,after each 
public examination, their chances to advance to the next higher level 
in education diminish. And at the university entrance examination, 
it is a competition they cannot win. In this way, the examination 
system not only maintains but multiplies the initial advantages of 
those from the intellectual/cadre families remforcing their chances 
to succeed and accentuating their advantages. 


CONCLUSION 


The examination system in China is, in itself, fair. The syllabi are 
clearly defined and the rules and regulations carefully formulated. 
Perhaps it is more impartial than the public examinations in the 
west. Aptitude tests and, especially, IQ tests in the west have been 
shown to favour children from the middle class partly because these 
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tests are not based on a clearly defined corpus of knowledge from 
which students are to be examined,'® whereas in China the public 
examination for entrance into each educational level is based on the 
information incorporated in a set of textbooks used uniformly over 
the country. 

However the impartiality of the system does not free it from the 
social class bias that plagues other selection systems. Workers’ 
children are more likely to succeed in the examinations than the 
peasants’ children and those from the intellectual/cadre families are 
more privileged than those from the workers’ families. This is because 
the examination system is not instituted in a vacuum but in a strati- 
fied society. As in the west, there is social stratification in Chinese 
society and life chances differ according to the person’s location in 
the social hierarchy. The advantages accrue to particular groups 
whose positions profoundly influence the academic achievements 
of their children. 

However the influence of social background operates in ways 
similar to and yet different from the west. Because of the national- 
ization of private property, a more egalitarian distribution of material 
wealth, and a more direct government involvement in the provision 
of higher education, the influence of income differentials is probably 
much weaker than in the west. Indeed it is not so much income but 
the occupation and education of the parents that affect students’ 
performance. The former determines area of residence and thus the 
quality of the schools available, while the latter shapes the attitudes 
and ability of the parents and so their childrens’ socialization. Hence 
workers’ children have more opportunities than the peasants’ with 
better educational] facilities in the cities, and the children of the 
intellectuals/cadres out-perform all others with their additional 
support from home. Because the family is a much closer-knit unit 
than in the west and, also, because peer group influence is weaker, 
the help and encouragement given by parents seem to be the most 
important. With strong parental support, children from the intel- 
lectual/cadre families are effectively and academically more adept 
at meeting the demands of the educational system from the very 
beginning. Their advantages stem not from their wealth but from 
their cultural capital. Their ability to provide informal, domestic 
tutoring and stimulation are intangible advantages that are simply 
not amenable to control whatever the ideology or explicit policies 
of the government. 

Through its reputation of judging ability impartially on the 
individual’s performance, the examination system helps the dis- 
advantaged to be reconciled to their fate. And, together with its 
emphasis on exonerating the successful, it not only legitimizes 
the advantages children of the intellectuals/cadres enjoy but increases 
them by showering on them more attention and better facilities 
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and teachers. While the examination system is not the root of the 
social inequities, it certainly reflects, maintains and even exaggerates 


them. 
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Rationalization of Anglo-legal culture: 
the testimonial oath 


ABSTRACT 


The concept rationalization considers those intellectual processes 
endemic to developments of systems of meaning and symbolism. 
Rationalizing processes foster greater conceptual coherence and 
clarification, and, in the determination of knowledge, place 
increasing reliance on rational procedures. This paper constructs 
a model of rationalization, presenting as an illustration a study of 
the English testimonial oath, a component of the law of evidence. 
The meaning, definition, and conception of a valid oath, as well as 
the associated rules of testimonial qualification, have altered 
significantly since the seventeenth century. The logical and orderly 
erosion of religious elements together with the emergence of 
exclusively legal criteria demonstrate the utility and significance 
of rationalization for understanding cultural developments. 


INTRODUCTION 


Certain occasions involving special committments of individuals, 
by virtue of their perceived significance, are marked by rituals or 
symbolic acts. The ritual is intended to denote the actors’ condition 
of being bound. It is a sign of some special trust or committment 
undertaken. Vows of marriage, oaths of office, pledges of political 
allegiance and loyalty, attestations to instruments (deeds, securities, 
etc.), and vows of priesthood are all occasions of this kind. 

A special kind of symbolic act, one to be explored in this paper, 
is the testimonial oath: the oath sworn by witnesses in judicial 
proceedings on the occasion of giving testimonial evidence. Such an 
oath represents the witness’ promise to depose truthfully. By taking 
the oath (or affirmation, a special form of the oath), both witness 
and court take cognizance of the occasion’s significance and the 
consequences of perjured testimony. 
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The degree of solemnity or value accorded the ceremony of oath- 
taking (as well as other ritual acts) is, of course, culturally and 
temporally variable. Not only do the consequences for violatmg the 
oath’s promise range in kind and severity, but the ideal meaning 
represented by the oath also varies. At one extreme, swearing may 
symbolize an appeal to superrational forces and the witness being 
ultimately answerable to those forces regarding his testimony. On 
the other hand, the oath may signify in either sacred (‘so help me 
God’) or secular (‘I solemnly promise’) rhetoric no more than the 
witness’ judicial duty to testify truthfully and the legal consequences 
of remission. 

The particular concern of this paper is the rationalization of the 
testimonial oath in English law. Through the rationalization processes 
to be discussed, the meaning or conceptualization of the oath within 
English judicial procedure was transformed from a supernaturally 
conceived ritual act to an exclusively legal one. Thus, over a several 
hundred year period (the focus of the present study being from the 
middle of the seventeenth to early twentieth centuries), the oath was 
rationalized in strict accordance with legally defined technical 
requirements.’ That is, all social and moral elements extraneous to 
the functionally-specific needs of judicial procedure and evidence 
were eliminated. 

Processes of rationalization are revealed in judicial decisions and 
opinions, statutory enactments, and treatises of evidence (since the 
testimonial oath is encompassed within the broader law and pro- 
cedure of evidence).? A model of rationalization, applicable to the 
oath’s normative development, will be constructed. 


RATIONALIZATION IN THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The concept of rationalization refers primarily to developments in 
norms, principles, and meanings. Most specifically, rationalization 
may be defined as the process of conceptual refinement, a process 
underlain by an intellectual need for order.* Accordingly, change or 
development occurs through the process of generalization, universal- 
ization, systematization, standardization, abstraction, extension, 
application, and so forth. It involves the making of conceptual 
distinctions as well as the ordering and defining of phenomena, 
events, or situational exigencies in terms of a conceptual frame of 
reference. Generally, this process occurs as an attempt to come to 
terms with anomalies, that is, with problems arising out of the 
contingencies of life and which are not embraced within any existing 
system of classification or explanation.* As such, this process consists 
in a social construction of reality. 

Theoretical interest in the rationalization of culture has been 
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recently renewed. Originally, Weber discussed developments in 
western civilization as an expression of such processes. Since the time 
of Weber, however, this important process has been neglected in 
favor of functional types of theorizing and the conditional analyses 
of social institutions. But rationalization focuses upon processes 
immanent, not extraneous, to conceptualization itself. Rationalization 
is not determined by situational exigencies, social organization, and 
other non-ideational factors more generally. As stated by Sorokin: 


The totality of the external circumstances is relevant, but mainly 
in the way of retarding or accelerating the unfolding of the im- 
manent destiny; weakening or reinforcing some of the traits of 
the system; hindering or facilitating a realization of the immanent 
potentialities of the system.” 


It is not the mere epiphenomenon of social needs or functional 
requisites for preserving social stability. Rather, this process has its 
own. logic, its own inner dynamics. 

In addition to this definition of rationalization as the development 
of greater conceptual consistency and coherence, there is another 
level of rationalization. This level refers to directions taken in the 
development of norms or meanings, namely the intellectualization 
or the removal of moral-evaluative and expressive symbols. As a 
result of this process, the ‘ideal of valid and significant knowledge 
assumes a high level of differentiation between knowledge and other 
categories of cultural objects.’ Weber’s instrumental rationality 
(zweckrattonal) is of this type. On the other hand, value rationality 
(wertrational) is ‘determined by a conscious belief in the value for 
its own sake of some ethical, aesthetic, religious, or other form of 
behavior, independently of its prospects of success.’ In instrumental 
rationality, the orientations involved in action are based on consider- 
ations which have diminished reference to these moral-evaluative or 
expressive symbols. 

A significant process in the development of the instrumentally 
rational orientation is the elaboration of rational means for the 
attainment of an end. The means achieve rationality to the extent 
that their nature is determined by criteria of efficacy or ‘consider- 
ations of alternative means to the end’® in bringing about the desired 
result. The process of intellectualization, in this case, proceeds by 
removing religious, moral, or expressive components of culture from 
those means. However, the end itself may still be defined by moral 
or expressive criteria. (Rationalization of the ends may proceed by 
deciding between the ‘relative importance of different kinds of 
ends’? to pursue.) This study shall attempt to show that the freeing 
of the oath from these values constitutes an essential element in the 
process of rationalization. By virtue of its liberation from them, the 
oath acquires an instrumental significance. To a significant degree, 
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the oath becomes defined as an instrumentally rational means 
for the attainment of the stated judicial end. 

This second level of rationalization applies to the development 
of a particular class of norms and meanings which are most charac- 
teristic of modern western civilization.!° For example, in the west, 
capitalism developed into a rational form of activity based upon 
calculation, predictability, and accountability; a religion evolved 
which abandoned all traces of magical and mystical elements and 
which has been largely responsible for the secularization or ‘the 
disenchantment of the world.’!' Similarly, western culture created 
a rational science based upon the experiment and canons of valid 
logic. And as to the development of a system of evidence of the 
modern type, Weber says: 


It took a long time for procedure to develop the idea that a fact, 
as understood today, could be ‘established’ by a rational pro- 
cedure, particularly by the examination of witnesses, which is the 
most important method now used, not to speak at all of circum- 
stantial evidence.” 


The consideration of these two levels of rationalization together 
has the advantage of avoiding the tendency of viewing modern and 
technologically advanced systems of social organization and thought 
as “anomic’, that is, as valueless or having no anchorage in ontological 
or epistemological assumptions. Rationalization does not proceed to 
a total anomic situation. There are built-in limits to the process, thus 
insuring retention of value significations, though articulated at a 
different level within the system. Questions of the moral, aesthetic, 
and expressive components of thought and action are retained. 

Such limits to the rationalization process result from the nature of 
that which is the object of rationalization, namely, consciousness. 
Rationality, as an orientation, does not refer to a mode of conscious- 
ness where non-empirical values are completely absent. A social order 
based on such rationality is inconceivable. The process of rational- 
ization does not necessarily imply an evolutionary trend towards 
total efficiency and effectiveness. Emphasizing solely the idea of the 
rational conquering the world through technology and mechanization, 
which the concept seems to imply, should be avoided. There is a 
difference between the ‘mechanization of spirit’ and the ‘spirit of 
mechanization’ or the rationalization of conscience and the con- 
science of rationalization. !? 

This emphasis upon the autonomous and immanent development 
of ideas is not to deny the significance of extraneous social and 
cultural influences. First of all, interpretation, which constitutes the 
dynamo for rationalization, has reference to situations. That is, it is 
the reasoning in reference to problems that provides the social 
context for rationalization. Consistency may be achieved as norms 
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are applied or extended to diverse situations. Also, a norm’s re- 
interpretation may be motivated by the presence of novel or unique 
issues, such reinterpretation being the mechanism by which the novel 
or unique is defined, oriented to, and in general subsumed within a 
system of symbolism. But this is not to say that the ideas are a mere 
adaptation to problem-solution demands, as though a logical and 
right solution exists in itself. Rather, the idea systems are an orien- 
tation constraining and directing the solution. The solution involves 
an interaction between the two such that the meaning of the situation 
is made explicit in normative terms. 


A MODEL OF RATIONALIZATION 


Two crucial dimensions of rationality may be distinguished. The 
combination of these two dimensions yields four types of rationality 
and three distinct dynamic stages by which the processes of rational- 
ization occur. The dimension of value versus instrumental rationality 
concerns whether or not the object of orientation (the oath) is 
conceived of as expressing. or embodying some ultimate or super- 
rational value.’* In this instance, the occasion on which the oath 
is used (the taking of testimonial evidence) is thought to be governed 
by those ultimate or superrational values. Alternatively, the oath 
may be used merely as a means for the attainment of a separate end 
(rather than constituting that end). In the one case, God or super- 
rational truth is conceived of as operating through the oath. The 
witness, by taking the oath, invokes the presence of God. As such, 
the testimony is sanctified. The oath guarantees its validity. In 
instrumental rationality, however, legal considerations differentiate 
from and eventually supercede spiritual ones. Here the oath functions 
only as a means or vehicle for the receipt of testimonial evidence. 
Rather than constituting or guaranteeing the evidence itself, it 
merely indicates the formal occasion centering around judicial 
procedure and evidence. The oath in its religious meaning (call to 
God) and legal purpose (receipt of evidence) are clearly distinguished. 
In addition, the probative value of testimony comes to be deter- 
mined by rational, as opposed to superrational, considerations. 

The second dimension concerns whether the meaning of an object 
is conceived of as inhering in it by virtue of its presumed nature 
(intrinsic) or whether meaning is determined by considering external 
factors (extrinsic). In the intrinsic case, meaning consists of a quality 
imputed to the object. External actions or circumstances take on 
significance in terms of presumptions and imputations of meaning. 
In the extrinsic case, on the other hand, no imputation or presump- 
tion is made about the object or circumstance. No meaning inheres 
in them. Rather, whatever meaning an object or circumstance has is 
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determined by applying independent tests, standards, or criteria. 
Thus, in extrinsic rationality, a conceptual distinction exists between 
an object-form and the content-meaning of that form. It also relies 
upon the use of reason in the application of a general or abstract 
conception. Accordingly, this dimension refers to whether emphasis 
is placed upon proper form. Is the swearing of the oath in a fixed and 
determined form necessary in order for that oath to be valid and 
binding? The intrinsic category emphasizes correct form because the 
oath’s meaning is thought to inhere in it. God will not be invoked 1f 
the witness departs from that prescribed form. On the other hand, 
according to extrinsic rationality, correct form is unnecessary. A 
clear separation between form and its meaning is recognized; and 
while the meaning may yet be necessary (for example, invocation 
of God), it does not depend on a specific form (for example, the 
Christian oath). 

The combination of the two dimensions yields four types of 
rationality: value-tntrinsic, instrumental-tntrinsic, value-extrinstc, 
and instrumental-extrinsic (see Table I). The value-intrinsic type 
is the only non-rational orientation. The oath is conceived of here 
as the embodiment of ultimate value.. As such, the oath certifies 
or, more appropriately, sanctifies the truth of the testimony because 
it is in itself treated as an embodiment of truth. Also, the meaning 
of the oath-form is conceived of as a quality inhering in it as a part 
of its nature. No distinction exists between an object and its meaning 
or between form and content. The meaning is assessed, not by apply- 
ing independent standards of reasoning or rational principles, but 
by making imputations or presumptions regarding that inherent 
quality. Such imputations tend to be beyond the control of reason. 
Thus, when value and intrinsic rationality coexist, form may be said 
to embody or articulate value-expressions. 

In the value-extrinsic type, the oath still retains its importance in 
terms of expressing or embodying ultimate value or meaning. But 
such meaning, rather than inhering in the oath-form, exists as an 
independent generalized and abstract principle. Form is no longer 
inherently significant. Interpretation is no longer equivalent to 
imputation. Whether the form does or does not have superrational 
significance depends upon the outcome of applymg an independent 
test to it. 

In the instrumental-intrinsic type, a distinction is made between 
the oath’s value-expressive and utilitarian meaning. The oath as a 
means to secure, safeguard, or protect the evidence is considered 
independently of its spiritual or religious meaning. It is instrumentally 
significant for the fulfillment of evidential requirements as institu- 
tionally defined. Specifically, its instrumental value consists in its 
being the basis for making presumptions of a strictly legal nature. In 
other words, form functions as a criterion for making functionally 
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specific justified imputations. Emphasis centers on legal, as opposed 
to religious, functions. 

Finally, the instrumental-extrinsic type exemplifies rationalization 
to its fullest extent. Not only are the value-expressions no longer 
relevant to the oath’s conception nor does form have presumptive 
significance, but in addition, the oath itself is redefined solely in 
terms of institutionally defined requirements. The oath is secularized. 
Religious or superrational conceptions, prominent in other types, are 
altogether removed. Not only ts form trrelevant but so ts tts rationale 
or principle origmally associated and later dissociated from it. Its 
new meaning is determined solely in accordance with the autonomous 
institutional functions relevant to the receipt and evaluation of 
evidence. 


TABLE I 
Instrumental Value 

Extrinsic processes and functions of differentiation of content- 
judicial evidence achieve meaning from form 
autonomy from non-legal 
elements 

Intrinsic differentiation of end non-rational: 
(determining evidence) 1) fusion of means and 
from means; oath used ends and 
instrumentally in relation- 2) fusion of content- 
ship to end meaning and form 


Thus, the classification of the oath according to its degree 
of rationalization may proceed according to these four types. 
Moreover, the classification contains a dynamic element. Three 
major processes of rationalization are present. The first consists 
in the differentiation of content or meaning from form. Such mean- 
ing, instead of being conceived of as a quality inhering in the form, 
becomes an abstract principle or standard. A diversity of different 
forms becomes conceived in terms of the uniformity of the rationale 
underlying them. Such rationale is differentiated from concrete and 
diverse forms and is articulated as a general and abstract principle. 
Second, the values expressed or embodied in the oath are differen- 
tiated from the testimonial and evidential goal of judicial process. 
That is, the oath’s legal end or goal is differentiated from its spiritual 
meaning. With this differentiation between ends and the means, 
the oath takes on new significance in terms of what it does instru- 
mentally in relationship to that differentiated end. Finally, either the 
differentiated means and the autonomous principles become elabor- 
ated, extended, transformed, and redefined solely in terms of their 
functional goal, or else, they are abandoned altogether upon their 
being regarded as irrelevant. 
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A detailed analysis into the rationalization of the oath can now 
be undertaken. The application of the foregoing classification enables 
a more thorough and systematic articulation of the processes at 
work. 


RATIONALIZATION OF THE TESTIMONIAL OATH 


During the latter half of the seventeenth century, the oath meets the 
criteria of the intrinsic-value type. When a witness swore an oath, he 
called God to witness the truth or falsity of what he said, according 
to the conception then prevalent, and a false oath would have 
spiritual consequences. 


Now mark what I say to you, friend: I would not by any means in 
the world endeavor to fright you into any thing, or any ways 
tempt you to tell an untruth, but provoke you to tell the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, that is the business we come here about. 
Know, friend, there is no religion that any man can pretend to, 
can give a countenance to lying, or can dispense with telling the 
truth: Thou hast a precious immortal soul, and there is nothing in 
the world equal to it in value: There is no relation to thy mistress, 
if she be so; no relation to thy friend; nay, to thy father or thy 
child; nay, not all the temporal relations in the world can be equal 
to thy precious immortal soul. Consider that the Great God of 
Heaven and Earth, before whose tribunal thou, and we, and all 
persons are to stand at the last day, will call thee to an account 
for the rescinding his truth, and take vengeance of thee for every 
falsehood thou tellest. I charge thee, therefore, as thou will 
answer it to the great God, the judge of all the earth, that thou 
do not dare to waver one tittle from the truth... for that God of 
Heaven may justly strike thee into eternal flames, and make thee 
drop into the bottomless lake of fire and brimstone...» 

The general rule is, that all persons who believe in God, are 
capable of an oath; and what is universally understood by an oath 
is, that the person who takes tt, tmprecates the vengeance of God 
upon him, if the oath he takes ts false.*° 


Thus the oath constituted a value-expression, symbolizing the super- 
natural’s manifestation in judicial procedure. 

In addition, the oath to be valid, that is, in order for God to be 
invoked, proper oath-taking form was conceived as necessary. As a 
general principle (despite occasional deviations in practice) the 
witness was required to swear the oath in Christian form. Since it 
was believed that non-Christians were not bound to the truth in the 
same manner as Christians, their oath was unacceptable. Concerning 
the capacity of non-Christians to be witnesses, 
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Lord Coke has resolved it in the negative... That an infidel 
cannot be a witness; and it is plain by this word ‘infidel’ he meant 
Jews as well as heathens, that is, all who did not believe the 
Christian religion . . . was not... worthy of credit; for he puts 
them in company and upon the level with stigmatized and 
infamous persons.” 


The next major development consisted in the universalization of 
the oath’s meaning separate from the particular or individual form in 
which it was swom. This stage refers to the extrinsic-value one. The 
1744 case of Omichund v. Barker’® was monumental in this regard, 
the reformulaton of the oath’s religious meaning being so clearly and 
thoroughly established as an authority for all subsequent decisions. 
In this case, a question arose as to the admissibility in evidence of 
depositions of ‘persons resident in the East Indies and professing the 
Gentoo religion, having been examined on oath administered accord- 
ing to the ceremonies of their religion under a commission sent there 
from the Court of Chancery.’ The testimony was objected to on the 
argument, “That as the law of England now stands, no oath can be 
administered to make a man a competent witness, but the oath upon 
the Evangelists.’ 

In allowing the testimony of the Hindu witnesses, the court 
established the principle that the nature of religious belief, not the 
form in which the oath is taken, determines the validity of an oath; 
and the proper form for administermg an oath depends upon the 
witness’ own religion. 


It is very plain from what I have said that the substance of an oath 
has nothing to do with Christianity, only that by the Christian 
religion we are put still under great obligations not to be guility 
of perjury: the forms indeed of an oath have been since varied, 
and have been always different in all countries according to the 
different laws religion and constitution of those countries. But still 
the substance is the same, which is that God in all of them is 
called upon as a witness to the truth of what we say... And now 
we keep only these words in the oath, ‘so help you God,’ and 
which indeed are the only material words, and which any heathen 
who believes a god may take as well as a Christian. The kissing of 
the book here and the touching the Brahmin’s hand and foot at 
Calcutta, and many other different forms which are made use of in 
different countries, are no part of the oath, but are only cere- 
monies invented to add greater solemnity to the taking of it. 


The idea of the oath as an invocation of God remained, but the 
Omichund v. Barker decision clearly freed the calling of God from 
one specific (Christian) form. Two central aspects of (Christian) 
religious belief were generalized beyond the Christian situation to 
become independent criteria for swearing: belief in God and belief 
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in future rewards and punishments. Such belief could no longer be 
imputed by virtue of a witness’ religion or form. 

This differentiation of content-meaning from form set the stage 
for the next development: intrinsic-instrumental rationality. The 
most immediate effect of the Omichund v. Barker decision was the 
testimonial competency of non-Christian witnesses. Their inclusion 
to testimonial capacity required the elaboration of criteria necessary 
for this development to be systematically encompassed within the 
law of evidence. In other words, the freeing of content from the 
constraint of form fostered subsequent rationalization of the oath’s 
meaning and place within judicial procedure. 

The process of arriving at this position proceeded gradually. It 
was arrived at through carrying forth the implications derived from 
the Omichund v. Barker decision. Subsequent to Omichund v. 
Barker, many instances occurred where non-Christians were admitted 
as witnesses, and out of these cases, standards for admitting them to 
testimonial capacity took form. For example, in 1842, a Chinese 
witness swore, whereupon the judge responded, ‘You shall tell the 
truth and the whole truth: the saucer is cracked, and if you do not 
tell the truth, your soul will be cracked like the saucer.’?° Thus, 
Jews were required to swear on the Old Testament, Hindus by 
touching the foot of the Brahmin, Muslims by swearing on the 
Koran, Danish Christians by holding up three fingers, and so forth.?! 

As can be seen, form still operated as a constraint albeit in a 
different and looser sense. Deviation from form still operated as a 
valid objection against a witness. But that objection could no longer 
be couched on a particularistic basis. Common intersubjective 
standards determining the validity of the oath-form no longer sufficed. 
By virtue of including diverse religions into the testimonial ritual, 
the criterion of valid oath-taking was articulated in more universal 
and abstract terms: that which binds the conscience of the witness. 
In this intrinsic-instrumental development, increasing emphasis was 
given to the subjective aspect of belief at the expense of the oath’s 
covenant notion. That is, a shift in emphasis took place from inter- 
subjective and impersonal standards (man-God relation) of binding 
upon the conscience to a subjective concern for the witness’ own 
regard of being bound to speak the truth. 


I conceive, that, if a witness says he considers the oath as binding 
upon his conscience, he does, in effect, affirm, that, in taking the 
oath, he has called his God to witness, that what he shall say will 
be the truth, and that he has imprecated the Divine vengeance 
upon his head, if what he shall afterward say is false; and having 
done that, that it is perfectly unnecessary and irrelevant to ask 
any further questions.*? 


Since the subjective component of belief, unlike superrational 
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symbolism, is within rational control of legal procedure, this develop- 
ment occurred with the diminution of the oath’s spiritual (invocation 
of God) significance. The oath was rationalized so as to facilitate 
legally justified imputations on the basis of oath-taking form (binding 
upon the conscience). Religious meaning remained a part of the law 
of evidence as did the requirement of a religious oath. But here, a 
growing legal as opposed to religious-spiritual orientation became 
apparent. For example, the following was a Judge’s response to 
questions put to a witness as to his understanding the oath’s religious 
obligation, the witness being objected to on the grounds of “defective 
religious belief.’ 


We are not here to make the law, as we have been invited to do, 
but to administer it; and by the law every witness must be sworn 
according to some religious ceremony; or, ìf that is to be dispensed 
with, it can be done by the authority of parliament, and in this 
case there is no such authority.”° 


The situation of Quaker witnesses falls also within these develop- 
ments. At first, Quakers were treated in the same way as non-Christians. 
They were incompetent to testify owing to their refusal to swear an 
oath. At the very end of the seventeenth century, their affirmations 
were permitted in criminal cases, but only as an exception to the 
general principle of oath-taking. However, with the binding upon 
the conscience construction, courts began to regard the affirmation 
as a valid oath for Quakers, since ‘an affirmation is a most solemn 
appeal and attestation to God of the truth’ and ‘every man of every 
religion should be bound by that form which he himself thinks will 
bind his own conscience most.’** Thus, for Quakers, affirmation 
was the proper form of oath-taking. It was through legislation that 
affirmations were placed fully on par with oaths. 

The final stage (extrinsic-instrumental rationality) emerged during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. Through legislation, neither 
religious belief (or lack of it) nor failure to take the oath in a specific 
form could interfere with the receipt of evidence. 


1. Every person upon objecting to being sworn, and stating, as the 
ground of such objection, either that he has no religious belief, 
shall be permitted to make his solemn affirmation instead of 
taking an oath in all places and for all purposes where an oath is or 
shall be required by law, which affirmation shall be of the same 
force and effect as if he had taken the oath... 

2. ‘I, A.B., do solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and affirm,’ 
and then proceed with the words of the oath prescribed by law, 
omitting any words of imprecation or calling to witness. 

3. Where an oath has been duly administered and taken, the fact 
that the person to whom the same was administered had, at the 
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time of taking such oath, no religious belief, shall not for any 
purpose affect the validity of such oath.”* 


Previous changes; the inclusion of non-Christians to testimonial 
competency and the elevation of affirmations to the status of oaths, 
were extended to atheists. 

As the first phase of rationalization consisted in the differentiation 
of the oath’s meaning (belief in God and future rewards and punish- 
ments) from a particular oath-form (Christian) and the second phase 
consisted in the differentiation of religious means (invoking God as 
an objective influence on the witness) from legal ends (determining 
whether the witness feels bound to tell the truth), so the third phase 
consisted in the autonomization of legal processes (with regard to 
procedures of evidence) altogether from non-legal socio-moral 
influences. The oath, then, could no longer suffice as a means for 
making legally justified imputations. Previously, the oath had a role 
in determining legal evidence. The competency of witnesses to 
testify and, hence, give evidence was constrained by religious 
considerations of oath-taking. This extrinsic-instrumental develop- 
ment represented the complete abandonment of the oath’s role in 
making inferences as to legal evidence. A more thorough understand- 
ing of this final phase of rationalization requires that some consider- 
ation be given to another facet of the law of evidence. 


TESTIMONIAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Testimonial qualifications refer to that part of the law of evidence 
regarding competency or capacity of a person, based on psychological, 
moral, or material criteria, to give testimonial evidence. The nature 
of testimonial qualifications has a direct bearing on the oath since 
the capacity to testify determines one’s eligibility to take the oath. 
Rules of evidence regarding the competency of witnesses to testify 
are directly related to the operation of the oath as a test of evidential 
trustworthiness. In general, the higher the sanctity accorded the 
oath, the greater will be the probative value accorded the testimony 
so received and the less will be the attention given to rational kinds 
of checks on the evidence. The higher the oath’s sanctity, the role 
played by various testimonial challenges, such as, cross-examination, 
will tend to be minimized. Conversely, where other checks upon the 
evidence are accorded much emphasis, a diminished regard will be 
given the oath as a testimonial assurance. Hence, changes in testimonial 
qualifications reflect changes in the conception of the oath. 

A major shift took place in the general rules of evidence regarding 
witnesses’ capacity to testify. In gencral, there occurred a change 
from exclusionary rules of evidence which, by presuming as a matter 
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of law the untrustworthiness of persons to give credible evidence, 
prevented those persons from taking the oath to testify. The testi- 
mony was excluded altogether. Later, the practice of allowing the 
testimony, despite its potential dangers, superceded the exclusionary 
rules. Responsibility for deciding the weight of the evidence was 
conferred upon the jury. In legal terminology, exclusionary rules 
apply to the ‘competency’ of a witness, the witness being either 
competent or incompetent to testify. With the latter practice, on the 
other hand, objections against a witness went to the ‘credit’ of the 
testimony. 

But the earlier approach was to disqualify certain persons, on 
moral or intellectual grounds, from giving sworn testimony. An 
eighteenth century treatise on evidence summarizes the departure 
taken with regard to the testimony of ‘infamous’ persons: 


Now there are several Crimes that so blemish, that the party is 
ever after unfit to be a Witness: as Treason, Felony, and every 
Crimen falsi; as Perjury, Forgery, and the like. 

And the Reason is very ‘clear,’ because every plain and honest 
Man, affirming the Truth of any Matter under the sanction of an 
Oath, is entitled to Faith and Credit, so that under such Attestation 
the Fact is understood fully proved. 

But where a Man is convicted of Falsity and other Crimes 
against the common Principles of Honesty and Humanity, his 
Oath is of no Weight, because he hath not the Credit of a Witness, 
and there is greater Presumption against him than can be on his 
behalf.7° 


Basically, the early law of evidence consisted in a body of exclu- 
sionary rules. Certain categories of persons were presumed morally 
incompetent by virtue of their circumstances (intrinsic-value ration- 
ality). As such, they were prohibited from swearing an oath. Should 
a witness be associated with the party to a suit, as an inhabitant of 
a corporation (township), or a person who would give evidence that 
would invalidate an instrument (such as, a deed, will, or security) 
to which he had attested, or a party to a suit, he was incompetent 
as a matter of presumption. 


That the Plaintiff or Defendant cannot be a Witness in his own 
Cause: for these are the Persons that have a most immediate 
Interest: and it is not to be presumed that a Man who complains 
without Cause, or defends without Justice, should have honesty 
enough to confess it.?7 


These exclusionary rules of evidence, based on the presumption 
of inherent bias and untrustworthy nature of certain persons’ oaths 
gradually gave way in two stages. First, the courts drew a distinction 
between ‘competency’ and ‘credit.’ 
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If a question be made respecting his competency, the decision of 
that question is the exclusive province of the judge; but if the 
ground of the objection go to his credit only, his testimony must 
be received and left with the jury.”® 


In this extrinsic-value rationality development, the courts articu- 
lated specific criterion for excluding witnesses. If the witness had an 
interest in the matter to which he was called to testify, then he 
would be disqualified. But the bias of interest had to be proven, it 
could no longer be merely presumed. For example, it had to be 
shown if ‘there is any certain and immediate loss or benefit accruing 
to him in consequence’ of his testimony.*? This interest ‘in the 
event’ of the suit was distinguished from interest ‘in the question’ 
of the suit, the latter referring to personal mclinations, wishes, 
prejudices or benefit that were ‘remote and only possible’ instead of 
direct and immediate.” 

In the last stage (extrinsic-instrumental), interest as an objection 
to a witness’ competency was largely abandoned during the nineteenth 
century. The demise of most remaining exclusionary rules of evidence 
was brought about through statutory reform, such as the following: 


And in order to render the Rejection of Witnesses on the Ground 
of Interest less frequent, be it further enacted, That if any Witness 
shall be objected to as incompetent on the Ground that the 
Verdict or Judgment in the Action on which it shall be proposed 
to examine him would be admissible in Evidence for or against 
him, such Witness shall nevertheless be examined.*! 


As Wigmore has stated, “The tendency of modern times is to abandon 
all attempts to distinguish between incapacity which affects only 
degree of credibility and incapacity which excludes the witness 
entirely. The whole question is one of degree only.’** Thus, with 
these changes in testimonial qualifications, the oath, as a safeguard 
or test of testumonial truth, was abandoned altogether. The deter- 
mination of legal evidence was rationalized on the basis of legal 
considerations to the exclusion of moral ones. Internal securities 
of corroborative evidence, cross-examination, and reasoned inference 
from facts presented (the normative role of jury) replaced the oath’s 
_ external safeguard. 


VALUE RATIONALIZATION 


The process of rationalization discussed involves more than just an 
evolutionary movement towards the mechanization of judicial pro- 
cedure and the diminution of the oath’s value relevance. As previously 
discussed, rationality itself constitutes a value orientation. A structure 
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of consciousness or logic underlies rationality, and it is impossible to 
regard an action system as being anomic or devoid of values. Thus, 
the highly rationalized oath and system of evidence as outlined above 
has value significance for the system in which it belongs, despite 
the changes mentioned. Specifically, the value relevance of the testi- 
monial oath pertains to its reality-certifymg function. The act of 
swearing an oath constitutes an important test for validating various 
facets in the process of giving, receiving, and evaluating judicial 
evidence. Therefore, rationalization of the oath involves not only 
the processes already described but the clarification and specifi- 
cation of the oath’s value element. 

The oath’s value element which is of central importance concerns 
the role it plays in the process of giving, receiving, and evaluating 
evidence. In this process, the oath certifies various aspects of testi- 
mony and evidence. Four such tests and orientations towards evidence 
may be distinguished. These correspond to the types of rationality 
already described. First, the oath may operate as the conceptual 
anchor point for all the other orientations. In this way, the oath 
constitutes an identifying act which certifies various elements relative 
to evidence. When the oath has primacy, these other elements are 
determined, not independently, but by the act of swearing the oath 
alone. The second orientation consists in determining the motive 
or state of mind of a prospective witness. When primacy is given to 
this orientation, the definition or certification of meaning proceeds 
by making imputations or inferences about inner mental states from 
external acts or signs. In othér words, the outward circumstance is 
treated as symbolic of an inner essence or meaning. For example, 
the act of swearing may be regarded as a ritual expression which 
certifies the inner moral conscience of a witness. The third orientation 
consists in applying an abstract principle or rationale as a test for 
determining the meaning of a situation, an objection, or whatever. 
With the primacy of this orientation, the imputation of motive test 
tends to operate in a provisional manner. Finally, the orientation 
to the receipt and evaluation of evidence may be differentiated 
from the other three tests. This is not to say that the other tests 
become irrelevant; rather, they are subordinated to the ‘internal 
safeguards’ of cross-examination, corroborative evidence, and the 
threat of this-worldly punishment (perjury) (Table I). 


TABLE I 





instrumental Value 


Extrinsic Internal Safeguards Rationale 
Intrinsic Presumption of Motive Oath 
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The question of value rationalization, then, centers upon the 
differentiation of these various tests from their embeddedness in the 
oath orientation. The relevance of the oath is not abandoned through 
this process; rather, the oath comes to play a subordinate yet vital 
role relative to the whole process of evidence. Four stages of value 
rationality (and three stages of differentiation) may be distinguished. 

in regard to the oath and religion, there was a fusion of the four 
conceptual functions in the first stage. First of all, the oath was 
necessary to the whole process of giving evidence. It imbued testi- 
mony with legal significance. Second, the oath was a symbolic act 
which certified the person’s mner moral capacity. Next, the oath 
symbolized the witness’ religious belief, that is, his belief in God 
and in future rewards and punishments — the rationale underlying 
the religious aspect of the oath. Finally, with the fusion of these 
orientations, the oath, to a degree, functioned as a test of the proba- 
tive value of the testimony. 

The rationale of the oath was the first to be differentiated; and 
this principle (belief in God and in future rewards and punishments) 
became the abstract standard or test of a witness’ motive as well as 
the validity (legality) of the oath. With the primacy of this test, the 
imputation of motive from the oath act was still made, though 
defined in terms of the rationale of this abstract test. 

The presumption of motive was the next to differentiate. Primacy 
was given to the subjective test of ‘bmding upon the conscience’ in 
contrast to the idea of God’s objective bindingness. Religious belief 
alone, as the rationale behind the act of swearing, no longer operated 
as the basis for presuming a person’s moral disposition towards 
truth. Instead, the belief rationale became independent of the 
criterion of inner mental state. The question as to whether the 
witness felt morally bound by the oath he had taken took primacy 
over the question of whether he believed in God and in future 
rewards and punishments. The belief rationale was still necessary 
but the presumption of one’s moral disposition was no longer as 
strongly dependent upon it. Legality of oath was determined by 
this subjective test. 

Finally, the testimonial element was differentiated from the 
religious part of the oath. Religious belief no longer functioned 
as a constraint upon swearing. Placing of the affirmation on an 
equal basis with the oath was a part of this process. With this final 
step, the oath became a part of a more general swearing ceremony, 
and it still retained an important certifying element: the ceremony 
remained necessary for the legality of evidence. Though it was 
necessary, it was no longer a sufficient condition of the testimony’s 
probative value nor a witness’ moral capacity. 
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EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 


The negligible treatment given to non-ideational factors of social 
structure reflects the emphasis of this paper rather than their insig- 
nificant role. The rationalization of the oath was associated with 
several socially related developments. 

First, the growth of functionally-specific (economic) relations in 
society fostered certain legal developments necessary for the resolution 
of disputes arising out of such relations. Here the oath’s rationaliz- 
ation was associated with the ‘rationalization of certain social needs 
and concerns,’*? such normative development being necessary for 
legal and judicial regulation of those relations. For example, at one 
time, foreigners were prohibited from suing in English courts, but 
in 1697, a court decided 


that the necessity of trade has mollified the too rigorous rules of 
the old law in their restraint and discouragement of aliens. A jew 
may sue at this day, but heretofore he could not, for then they 
were looked upon as enemies. But now commerce has taught the 
world more humanity.” 


similarly, the Omichund v. Barker case took cognizance of economic 
factors, specifically, the need for evidence, in broadening the oath’s 
constraint on testifying. 

Second, the development of religious toleration in society, the 
inclusion of non-Anglicans to full socio-legal status, was also associ- 
ated with the inclusion of non-Christians to testimonial competency. 
Through this gradual development, citizenship (or membership status 
in society) was placed on a purely political basis. The determination 
of political rights by virtue of religious particularism ended.* 

Finally, developments in English Constitutional Law were impor- 
tant. With the autonomization of legal institutions from religion as 
well as the monarchy, external constraints on the immanent processes 
of legal interpretation were eliminated. The courts could then 
develop their own functionally-specific rationales.” 


CONCLUSION 


The changes in the oath’s meaning proceeded through the processes 
of rationalization. The four categories of rationality reveal a definite 
logic and dynamic to those developments. The occurrence of each 
stage was fostered by legal anomalies, the solutions (in a manner 
making sense in terms of some conceptual frame of reference) of 
which fostered conceptual refinement. The inclusion of non-Christians 
to testimonial competency fostered the differentiation of content 
(the oath’s superrational meaning} from (Christian) oath-taking form. 
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This differentiation of content and form required the elaboration of 
standards of proper oath-taking (binding upon the conscience) so 
that legally justified imputations could proceed. 

Through the processes of rationalization described, the oath’s 
religious meaning was universalized as non-Christians were raised to 
testimonial capacity. Through abstraction, underlying rationales were 
established as general principles across a range of externally diverse 
circumstances. For legal purposes, religion was defined according to 
its inner meaning as opposed to external ritual-form. Belief in God and 
Interest were made abstract tests to ascertain the validity of objections 
made against the competency of witnesses. Here, the objection was 
made into a hypothesis to be rationally tested by applying abstract 
criteria, whereas formerly, it was a matter of presumption on the 
basis of external form or circumstance. Through extenston, the 
meaning of the oath applied equally to affirmations, and Quakers as 
well as atheists were included in the oath-taking category. 

Finally, through systematization, the testimonial oath and rules of 
evidence pertaining to testimonial qualifications were interrelated 
around the functions of judicial evidence. Exclusionary rules of 
evidence were abandoned in favor of an orientation towards the 
credit and weight of the testimony. Fixed rules regarding what could 
and could not count as evidence were done away with. Instead, the 
responsibility of evaluating the credit or the weight of the testimony 
was placed upon the jurors. It is for them to reason about the facts 
presented: to draw inferences from circumstantial evidence, to 
assess the demeanor of witnesses, to judge the probability of the 
evidence being accurate and truthful, to decide upon the relevancy 
of the evidence, and so forth. The jury performs this process on facts 
brought out in open court on examination and cross-examination. 

Thus, development of the oath’s meaning was associated with the 
intellectualization of the law of evidence as the exercise of reason 
became the predominant procedure of verifying evidence. The law 
of evidence was placed on a methodical basis: ‘recourse to magical 
means in order to master or implore the spirits’?” as well as recourse 
to presumptions and imputations from external signs and circum- 
stances gave way to rational calculation. 


Richard S. Willen 
Department of Sociology 
Eastern New Mexico University 
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The International Yearbook of Organ- 
ization Studies 1979 David Dunkerley 
and Graeme Salaman (eds) Routledge 
& Kegan Paul 1980 269 pp. £12.50 


Dunkerley and Salaman are to be con- 
gratulated for the initiative that has led 
to the launching of The International 
Yearbook of Organization Studies. 
The first volume is international in at 
least two senses — authorship and the 
societies in which the organizations are 
located. The editors also intend to 
pursue an eclectic and cross-disciplinary 
policy and that they achieve. The eleven 
contributions vary in their topics, 
research style, level of generality and 
theoretical perspectives. 

The first two papers are Marxist in 
orientation, Erik Olin Wright builds on 
his other writings and analyses the 
relationship between class and occu- 
pation with special reference to the 
USA. The attempt is made to construct 
a model of determination which links 
class structure, occupational structure, 
class organization and class struggle. It 
is however a mapping exercise rather 
than a demonstration. Bulbeck’s essay 
is in a similar vein and he claims that 
Poulantzas’ analysis of class power 
‘explains much of the empirical 
findings of organisation theory and the 
results of research studies in Australia’ 
(p. 50). The evidence for this is some- 
what compressed and therefore not 
entirely convincing. 

The next two papers also focus on 
theoretical problems. Kouzmin argues 
for a greater appreciation of the 
politics of control, which, he maintains, 
are typically taken as unproblematic 
by organization theory. I think that is 
an overstatement of the position but 


it does lead him to undertake a fasci- 
nating review of the treatment of 
technology as a variable in organization 
analysis. Burrell takes us on an epist- 
temological tour and argues that radical 
organization theorists should turn ther 
backs on empirical research and get 
back to philosophically informed arm- 
chair theorizing. This is a coat-trailing 
effort that gives a provocative touch 
to the collection. 

There follows a group of three 
essays that are essentially historical 
treatments of changing problems of 
organization and work systems in the 
USA, Japan and Britain. Since they 
deal with the late 19th century and 
early 20th century they are somewhat 
complementary. Two of them certainly 
bear the imprint of Braverman and 
contribute to the debate on de-skilling 
and the labour process. Littler’s essay 
‘Internal contract and the transition 
to modern work systems: Britain and 
Japan’ is particularly illuminating. The 
case for a historically informed 
approach to organizational analysis is 
well illustrated by these contributions. 
It is further elaborated in Singelmann’s 
study of a Mexican sugar mill, although 
in a more limited form. Behind some 
of the conceptual elaboration of that 
study one simple and central point 
emerges: the internal control structure 
of the mill can be directly traced to 
the manner in which it is integrated 
into a totalitarian inter-organization 
network dominated by Mexico’s ruling 
party. The importance of inter-organ- 
ization studies is of course stressed. 

The remaining three papers vary in 
kind and content. Price and Bluedorn 
provide a test of a causal model of 
organizational turnover. Here we are 
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into a model with seven determinants, 
two intervening variables and of course 
the dependent variable turnover. The 
conclusion of the matter is that 44 per 
cent of the variation in turnover is 
explained by the model and the authors 
suggest that this is sufficient to warrant 
further tests. Gould outlines a feminist 
approach to organizational analysis 
and then applies it to a women’s advo- 
cacy group to which she belonged 
whose aims were to fight for increased 
wages, improved working conditions 
and respect for office workers. The 
discussion of feminist principles in this 
context is, I think, innovating and the 
suggestion that they may be applied 
more generally in organizations is seen 
as a way of improving the quality of 
organizational life. Finally Mugford 
builds on Simmel and Caplow’s per- 
ceptive treatment of the triad to 
present an ethnographic portrait of 
relationships between doctor, nurse 
and patient. 

This is a book to be recommended 
to students of organization partly 
because of its diversity of approach 
and topic. It will also serve aş a good 
illustrative text on methods of research 
and theoretical perspectives. 

John E. T. Eldridge 
University of Glasgow 


The Sociology of Youth Culture and 
Youth Subcultures: Sex and Drugs and 
Rock ’n’ Roll? Mike Brake Routledge 
& Kegan Paul 1980 204 pp. £8.50 
(£3.95 paper) 


This concise study presents a welcome 
introduction for those wanting to find 
a way into the growing literature on 
youth subcultures. The book offers 
not only a valuable review of the sub- 
culture literature but also attempts to 
investigate the concept of subculture 
and its value as an analytical device. 
Brake traces the history of research on 
delinquency from the Chicago School 
to the New Criminology and also pro- 
vides a brief history of subcultural 
trends among British working-class 
youth. In later chapters he discusses 
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middle-class youth movements, bo- 
hemian and radical, as well as ethnic 
and gender variations. 

The emergence of subcultures is 
explained in terms of ‘magical’ sol- 
utions to collectively experienced 
problems which stem from structural 
contradictions. However, Brake does 
not pursue this argument as rigorously 
as might be expected. His style is 
documentary rather than deductive 
with the argument inserted in anad hoc 
way at various points throughout the 
book, Furthermore, Brake is rather 
vague about what he means by ‘struc- 
tural contradictions’ and how they can 
be recognized. Thus a number of 
varying factors, such as racism and 
unemployment, are presented unprob- 
lematically as evidencing structural 
contradictions. In his consideration of 
the literature too, Brake often takes 
evidence which supports his ideas at 
face value. This results, for example, in 
the work of the Birmingham Centre 
for Contemporary Cultural Studies 
being drawn on in a rather uncritical 
manner. 

These comments aside, we can 
commend Brake for considering race 
and gender in some detail, since both 
of these have been much negiected m 
the subculture literature, Also, whether 
one accepts the main argument or not, 
it is certainly refreshing to find previ- 
ous work being built upon rather than 
crudely dismissed. So, as a general 
study of youth subcultures which is 
reasonably short and yet includes all 
the main strands, J would recommend 
the book, particularly to those who 
are new to the area, 

Glenn Turner 
The Open University 


Essays in Law and Society Z. Bankow- 
ski and G. Mungham (eds) Routledge 
& Kegan Paul 1980 207 pp. £6.50 


(paper) 


These eleven essays are presented as an 
RKP Direct Edition. According to the 
editors they are representative of the 
work of the young scholars who are 
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newest to the field. But, out of eleven 
essays there is only one — Rose 
Pearson’s — which seems to me to be 
of outstanding merit. The remainder 
range from those which are both 
interesting and useful to those which 
are mere expositions of the existing 
literature. 

Rose Pearson’s article on ‘Popular 
Justice and the Lay Magistracy’ is 
excellent. On the basis of her own 
empirical research and after a careful 
discussion of different types of law, 
the author raises and discusses difficult 
theoretical and political issues con- 
cerning lay (or popular) participation in 
judicial decision making. For me, the 
merit of this piece inheres in the skills 
with which the author uses both theor- 
etical analysis and factual exposition 
(concerning the selection, training 
and work of the lay magistracy) to 
interrogate theoretical and political 
orthodoxies concerning the political 
significance of the lay Bench. Such 
sophistication of analysis is not to be 
found in the other papers. 

The other articles in this collection 
cover a variety of topics: solicitors, 
juvenile justice, political trials, beat 
policing, pressure groups and battered 
women. Though most of the articles 
are competent, it is difficult to see 
how either Rhian Ellis’s essay on ‘The 
Legal Wrongs of Battered Women’ or 
Colin May’s essay on plea-bargaining 
add anything to the existing literature 
on these topics. Of the rest, it is my 
opinion that only four of the articles 
are worthy of further note. In chapter 
1 of the book Phil Fennell presents a 
most interesting history and discussion 
of the conflicting ideals of altruism 
and self interest in the legal profession. 
In chapter 3, Howard Williamson, in 
teasing out and presenting the different 
pleas of mitigation open to solicitors in 
the juvenile court, makes an important 
contribution to the current debates as 
to whether juvenile offenders should 
be dealt with according to a ‘justice’ or 
a ‘welfare’ model. In chapter 7 Peter 
Young attempts (and in my opinion 
fails) to resurrect and rehabilitate 
Gurvitch’s sociology of law. (But it is 
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an essay worth reading — if only to 
remind us that there is a strong non- 
Marxist and distinctly worthwhile 
soctological tradition in the study of 
law and society.) Finally, in the last 
chapter, Tom Keenoy convincingly 
argues that, despite the differences in 
terminology, the Webbs’ ‘collectivist’ 
proposals concerning industrial re- 
lations were more than prescient of the 
recent legislation which some commen- 
tators have termed ‘corporatist’. 

So, like most of these collections 
it’s a mixed bag. Certainly it’s worth 
ordering for libraries. Given the 
theoretical poverty of many of the 
articles, however, the book’s appeal to 
individual buyers will most likely 
depend on how interested they are in 
one or more of the book’s specific 
topics. 

Pat Carlen 
Department of Law 
University of Keele 


Sociology and Theology: Alliance and 
Conflict David Martin, John Orme 
Mills, and W. S. F. Pickering (eds) Har- 
vester Press 1980 204 pp. £18.50 


At first blush, at least from the socio- 
logical side, this book-title seems novel: 
over the past century the real and 
imagined conflict has rendered any 
suggestion of alliance with theology 
redundant. It quickly becomes evident, 
however, that while sociological sur- 
prise at the possibility of a match may 
be well-founded, theology has sustained 
a serious courtship for nigh-on two 
decades, Indeed, according to one 
contributor, some erstwhile theologians 
are ready to abandon their distinctive- 
ness by merging their own with socio- 
logical identity. Others (primarily 
sociologists, nota bene) baulk at that, 
wishing to pre-empt the precipitate 
loss of a theological birthright for a 
mess of sociological pottage. 

This ‘pioneering collection’ of 
papers exploring the interface between 
sociology and theology came out of 
two meetings of asymposium in Oxford 
(1978 and 1979) in which practitioners 
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of both disciplines, plus philosophers, 
participated. Their aim: dialogue for 
mutual enrichment. Both sides felt 
acutely conscious of apparently shifting 
foundations beneath their feet, but 
equally conscious of their common- 
ality at the level of interpreting the 
human condition. The book suffers (as 
most collections do) from some incon- 
sistencies of rigour, but is in the main 
marked by a high standard of intellec- 
tual exchange and the avoidance of 
worn clichés and well-trodden paths. 

Early chapters are taken up with 
ground-clearing work. In particular, an 
attempt to exorcise a practical Comtism 
which, despite disclaimers, still seems 
to haunt the sociological halls. Careful 
treatments of the limits and languages 
of the disciplines augur well for the 
clarity of future encounters. Refresh- 
ingly, this is facilitated not by theo- 
logical defensiveness but by sociological 
humility. Various examples are prof- 
fered of common ground which holds 
the promise of co-operation, perhaps 
the most suggestive being culled from 
the work of Durkheim’s collaborator 
and ideological opponent Gaston 
Richard: the idea of theodicy. So 
suffering (and efforts to cope with it) 
could function as a motif creatively 
linking the overlapping problematics 
of sociology and theology. 

Later chapters are preoccupied with 
sociology’s contribution to theology, 
testing the accuracy and viability of 
the latter’s pronouncements and praxis. 
Timely spanners are occasionally tossed 
into the works, arresting sociological 
and theological complacent assump- 
tions that, for example, we know the 
identity of the ‘ordinary believer’ or 
that sociology has a sufficient base in 
the ‘criteria of rationality’. 

One -significant issue remains for 
comment: disappointed expectation. 
‘Alliance’ rather than conflict expresses 
the hopeful tone throughout. But the 
promise of mutual enrichment is un- 
met, The prime beneficiary of potential 
alliance is not sociology. Perhaps 
because conventional church religion is 
all-too-often in view wider issues are 
neglected. Properly shorn of possible 
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pretensions to superior explanation, 
sociology is called on to clarify the- 
ology, only to be left shivering before 
the ‘no trespassing’ sign. It is reminded 
of its dependence for survival upon 
some outside Weltanschauung and is 
even offered the chance to ‘provide a 
locus for the encounter of the gospel 
and world’. But why is this neither 
explicated nor elaborated? It could in 
fact provide a fruitful agenda for 
another symposium, an opportunity to 
redress the balance of benefit in the 
alliance: “This encounter would take 
place not through the theologians 
importing a particular “theological 
perspective”, but rather by the internal 
transformation of sociology itself’ 
(p. 162). 
David Lyon 
Ilkley College 


The Sociology of Women: An Intro- 
duction Sara Delamont Allen & Unwin 
1980 238 pp. £8.95 (£5.95 paper) 


Sara Delamont has combed the litera- 
ture for a sociological portrait of 
women in Britain, and presents her 
findings as a biographical progression 
from early childhood to old age. As a 
book aimed at general readers and 
beginning students, this book has 
important merits. It is readable, largely 
jargon-free and systematically directs 
attention to sources of further infor- 
mation. 

But the idea of a ‘sociology of 
women’ raises difficult issues about 
how sexual divisions should be handled 
by teachers. It implies that the experi- 
ence of women in our society is so 
radically distinct from that of men 
that a separate sub-discipline is needed 
to explain it. No one now disputes the 
blatant neglect of women’s lives in past 
sociological research, a neglect which 
is well documented here. The problem, 
however, is how to redress this im- 
balance without creating, in classroom 
or lecture hall, a new form of separ- 
ation, For when sex is elevated as an 
explanatory variable to this degree, it 
may simply serve to reinforce sex role 
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distinctions in the minds of students. 
The problem arises because the author 
wishes to highlight the distinctive situ- 
ation of women, and therefore, stresses 
their different life experience and 
opportunities on almost every page. 
What men and women share because 
of their common life situations thus 
fades into the background. Class, to 
mention only the most obvious of 
shared structural conditions, is hardly 
discussed even in a chapter headed 
‘Community and Class’. 

The effect of the book is, therefore, 
much more negative and divisive than 
it need be. It reads as a litany of sexual 
oppressions, from the most trivial to 
the most severe, with little evaluative 
discrimination between them. And the 
greatest omission, for those young 
students to whom it is mainly addres- 
sed, is the almost total absence of 
positive images of women or women’s 
achievements. Women’s own adaptive 
and creative responses to sexism, in 
the rich culture of femiminity in art 
and design, in the matter of female 
friendships, in varied sexual and marital 
strategies and in political activism are 
either not treated at all or treated as 
still further forms of repression. Once 
again, women are depicted as universal 
victims. 

There is every reason why feminists 
should continue to stress the many 
things which women need to be liber- 
ated from. But it is acutely depressing 
for students to be offered no clear 
model of a better future based on 
possibilities which exist in the present. 
The women’s movement as a political 
force — surely one of the most signifi- 
cant things created by and for women 
this century — is noted in Just twenty 
lines, and the final prescription of the 
book is simply for ‘More research into 
women’s lives, more female researchers 
and a critical re-examination of socio- 
logical explanation, theory and metho- 
dology’. 

Within this limited frame of refer- 
ence, the book is a reliable guide to 
our sociological knowledge of British 
women, and highlights areas like urban 
sociology where women’s experiences 
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have been most blatantly ignored. The 
author has deliberately avoided the 
usual over-emphasis on marriage and 
family treating these in the broader 
biographical setting of women as adults, 
workers and members of their com- 
munities. 

There is some careless editing. 
Chapter 6 is entitled ‘Work, Deviance 
and Leisure’, but contains nothing at all 
about leisure, which then reappears as a 
topic in chapter eight in a confusing 
mélange with power, politics and 
religion. 

In short, a useful updating of now 
classic texts like Ann Oakley’s Sex, 
Gender and Society (1972), and one 
which will find a place on many reading 
lists. But the main patterns of discrimi- 
nation against women are now well 
understood. More academic research 
may be enlightening and useful, but it 
is not in itself a sociologically or 
politically convincing answer to the 
problems described here. 

David Bouchter 
University of Essex 


The Analysis of Capitalist Societies 
— The Economy, Civil Society and the 
State John Urry Macmillan 1981 
178 pp. £12.50 (£4.95 paper) 


According to Dr Urry, orthodox 
sociology errs in failing to see the 
distinctive character of capitalist pro- 
duction and the state; conventional 
Marxism tends to consider social 
formations as though they were only 
constituted of capitalist relations of 
production. This might almost be a 
verdict on the entire Marxist renais- 
sance which, since the 1960s, has 
sought to transcend the shortcomings 
of more established perspectives. On 
balance the sense of discomfort and 
disorientation in high places which 
the radicals inflicted was well merited. 
But the fun is over. A new sterility 
and dogmatism threatens if only 
because of a reluctance to recognize 
that the old and the new have certain 
common troubles. 

Dr Urry’s aim, having noted the 
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danger, is to save the revolution. Those 
who have followed the tortuous argu- 
ments between ‘structuralist’ and 
‘humanist’ Marxisms may also have 
noticed the parallel rivalry between 
functionalism and action theory. This 
book will therefore be of interest 
to both ‘radical’ and ‘bourgeois’ — it is 
the clash of the ‘two sociologies’, how- 
ever experienced, which it addresses. 
The synthesis, Urry argues, is still to 
be found within a Marxist framework, 
albeit one which has learned certain 
things from the enemy. In order to 
realize this, we must, pace Poulantzas, 
take seriously, once again, the notion 
of ‘civil society’, i.e. ‘practices outside 
the state and... relations and forces 
of production in which agents (sic) 
both are constituted as subjects and 
which presuppose the actions of such 
subjects’. The ramifications of this are 
explored in a tight style and an esoteric 
argument which defies easy summary. 
The key steps are audacious enough. 
The sphere of circulation is rehabili- 
tated to a central place in the under- 
standing of capitalism. The idea of a 
general theory of ideology is rejected. 
Sexual and racial struggle may not be 
reduced to class antagonisms. As for 
the state, although it arises out of and 
is constrained by productive relations, 
it is condemned to act through civil 
society. It is not ‘always able to 
implement the correct policy from the 
viewpoint of capital accumulation’. 

The obvious borrowings from else- 
where are welcome, even though 
their origins are insufficiently acknow- 
ledged for this reviewer. Convinced 
Marxists may wince at the eclecticism, 
however. It seems that as ever more 
sophisticated analyses of the capitalist 
state emerge, it becomes harder to say 
what, apart from the neologisms, is 
distinctly Marxist about the ‘discourse’ 
(ugh!). Urry, for example, displaces 
class struggie from its pivotal role in 
history. It joins ‘class fractions’ 
(status groups?) and ‘popular demo- 
cratic forces’ (parties?) in forming 
‘civil society’ (meaningful social 
action?). 

Alas there is no way to validate 
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Urry’s synthesis. We can only lay 
it alongside others in the genre. For, 
the debate which he addresses has 
been pitched, in both ‘bourgeois’ as 
well as Marxist sociology, at a level 
of generality that renders it useless — 
either for theoretical or for political 
practice. With luck someone will 
rediscover empirical research soon. 
David Lee 

Universtty of Essex 


The Two Marxisms: Contradictions 
and Anomalies in the Development of 
Theory A. W. Gouldner Macmillan 1980 
pp. 397 £15.00 (£6.95 paper) 


The recent death of Alvin Gouldner 
has deprived the social sciences of one 
of the most original and readable the- 
orists of the last two decades. It is 
fitting therefore that this volume, which 
he saw as one of his most important 
contributions to sociological theory, 
should have been the last to be pub- 
lished before his death. 

This is a difficult book to review, 
partly because it attempts to cover so 
many issues under one cover, but also 
because it is the first of a planned four 
volume study of Marxism. Its basic 
theme is simple enough to state in its 
broadest form. It is that within Marx- 
ism one can find two basic tendencies: 
‘scientific marxism’ and ‘critical marx- 
ism’, The first is defined by its empha- 
sis on analysing the laws of capitalist 
development while the second is 
characterized by its emphasis on praxis 
and the necessity for collective human 
actions to transform capitalist social 
relations. This is the central thesis of 
the book and it is developed in chapter 
2 on Marxism as Science and Critique’ 
and chapter 3 on Philosophy, Science 
and the Two Marxisms’. These chapters 
are vintage Gouldner, in that they 
combine broad generalization with 
brilliant insight. Chapter 2 is a system- 
atic, but controversial, account of 
Gouldner’s interpretation of the “Two 
Marxisms’, Unlike other writers on the 
subject he does not attempt to locate 
individual authors as either ‘scientific’ 
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or ‘critical’ Marxists. He points out 
that it is perfectly possible to discover 
elements of both approaches in the 
works of an author. Therefore, in 
opposition to authors such as Perry 
Anderson, he proposes to use such 
terms as ideal types, to be developed 
within an overall problematic that 
looks seriously at the limitations of 
Marxism. Chapter 3 develops these 
arguments further by the philosophical 
origins of the two ‘scientific’ metaphors 
in Marx’s works and the implications 
of this for his later works. 

These first two chapters set the 
tone for the rest of the book, which is 
organized around three themes: the 
social origins of The Two Marxisms 
(chapters 4 and 5);a critique of Marx’s 
political economy (chapters 6 to 9); 
and finally a critique of Marx’s theories 
of state and class (chapters 10 to 12). 
All these themes are pursued with the 
usual critical flair that Gouldner has 
already made popular in his other 
works. Chapter 5 on ‘The Social Origins 
of the Two Marxisms’ and chapter 11 
on ‘State and Class in Marxism’ are 
worth singling out from the rest. 

The first deals with a subject which 
has been relatively ignored in dis- 
cussions of Marxism, i.e. the relation- 
ship between the social and intellectual 
environment of Marx’s time with nis 
theoretical development. This is of 
course a tricky topic, not made any 
easier by Gouldner’s reliance on 
secondary sources which often convey 
a rather one-sided picture of crucial 
events in Marx’s life, e.g. the Young 
Hegelian movement. Nevertheless he 
does achieve at least part of his original 
aim in writing this book, which was to 
write a kind of sociology-of-Marxism. 

The chapter on ‘State and Class in 
Marxism’ reflects some of the weak- 
nesses in this book, which are its ten- 
dency to carry generalizations too far 
without a firm grasp of debates within 
Marxism itself. Considering the numer- 
ous books and articles written on the 
state by Marxists in the last decade, it is 
disappointing that Gouldner chose to 
ignore most of them. This presumably 
reflects his feeling that most of these 
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works do not add much to the subject 
matter, but in that case one would 
have liked to know more about the 
substance of such criticisms. 

This last point reflects my one deep 
concer about this book, which is its 
tendency to oversimplify complex 
issues for the sake of substantiating 
the arguments that Gouldner himself 
supports. This is reflected in the rather 
peremptory way in which the works of 
Perry Anderson and Goran Therbornare 
handled. As a way of polemicizing 
against certain tendencies within Marx- 
ism this may be acceptable. But 
polemic inevitably produces its own 
problems, not the least of which may 
be a refusal to take other positions 
seriously. It is to be hoped that the 
promised posthumous additions to this 
book will help us clarify in which 
direction Gouldner himself was going. 

As a contribution to current debates 
within social theory about Marxism 
this book will remain important for 
many years to come, even for those 
who substantially disagree with its 
conclusions. And it will undoubtedly 
stimulate new research and open up 
new areas for discussion. 

John Solomos 
Research Unit on Ethnic Relations 
University of Aston 


The Sociology of Journalism and the 
Press Sociological Review Monograph 
29 Harry Christian (ed.) 1980 395 pp. 
£14.00 (£7.90 paper) 


In consideration of the present lunge 
towards monopoly within the national 
press in Britain, any volume which 
could fruitfully unravel the resultant 
interconnections of power and control 
— particularly in respect to the place 
of journalism — would be timely. The 
twelve essays plus introduction in this 
collection combine to form a weighty 
indictment of the real meaning of the 
phrase ‘freedom of the press’ (although, 
in fact, the scope of the book is wider 
than the newspaper industry) in the 
form of discrete analyses of the 
workings of Grub Street. 
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Having implied that the essays 
chosen for this compilation adopt a 
critical stance towards the media 
industry, it should not be assumed that 
they are either unscholarly or else 
indulge in easy polemic. Quite the 
opposite. They represent a biend of 
different approaches which are unified 
by an open commitment to empirical 
analysis, underscored by an appropri- 
ation or cognizance of recent theoreti- 
cal advances. In his introduction Harry 
Christian speaks of these. He suggests 
that the new sociology of ‘the media’ 
has shifted its focus towards more 
overtly radical positions, in particular, 
modern deviancy theory, cultural 
studies and Marxism. In a sense, the 
veracity of these approaches is tested 
in this collection. 

The twelve essays fall under five 
separate section headings: the press 
and capital; social control and the 
press; women and the press; journalism 
as an occupation ;and research methods 
in media studies. The first section 
contains contributions by Tunstall, 
Murdock, Curran and Tremayne: the 
first three essays fall easily under the 
section heading while the fourth, by 
being a very nuts and bolts analysis of 
how newspaper houses are organized 
seems to fall outside. The Tunstall and 
Murdock pieces wrangle over the choice 
of theoretical model (and implicitly 
therefore, over political analysis and 
prescriptions). Tunstall supposes that 
‘empirical facts {relating to press 
ownership) can be seen as illustrating 
both Marxist and functionalist accounts 
of the mass media in market economies’ 
(p. 19), although he acknowledges that 
the increasing concentration of the 
press makes the Marxist account more 
plausible than in the past. Murdock, 
on the other hand, speedily demolishes 
the pluralist model, though at the same 
time he eschews the simplistic identifi- 
cation between monopoly capitalism 
and the press that is frequently made 
in left-wing rhetoric; more historically- 
oriented analysis, he suggests, is likely 
to throw up more valid explanations. 
The third contribution to this section, 
by James Curran, is an extremely 
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useful presentation on the relation 
between advertisers and the form of 
newspaper that in the long-run has 
remained profitable. He suggests that 
while advertising initially assisted the 
establishment of a ‘reformist’ press, 
the pressure exerted by advertisers 
later effectively neutralised its political 
aspects. The following essay by Tre- 
mayne attempts to gauge the effective- 
ness of journalist ideology in the face 
of the organizational requirements of 
newspapers. 

In the second section Philip Elliot 
attempts to apply the anthropological 
concept of ‘ritual’ to press coverage of 
Northern Ireland (more particularly, 
of political violence) arguing that 
when ‘rituals’ occur they have the 
purpose of reinforcing a symbolic 
structure which affirms social unity m 
the face of external threat. Chibnal’s 
essay focuses on the historical role of 
crime reportage, first suggesting that it 
functions as a mechanism of social 
control, and second that it works 
primarily as an entertainment medium 
rather than serious, dispassionate 
journalism, 

Margaret Ferguson applies a feminist 
analysis to women’s magazine covets, 
looking at the symbolic interchange 
between the magazine and its reader- 
ship. This third section also contains 
an article by Roger Smith which 
examines the internal and ex- 
ternal influences that tend to exclude 
women from journalism. Together 
with the Ferguson piece this section 
suggests that the press plays an impor- 
tant part in transmitting and reinforcing 
patterns of sexual dominance in our 
culture. 

Part four of the book examines 
journalism as an occupation. In his 
essay Christian attempts to support his 
view that ‘changes in occupational 
ideology are inter-related with the 
changing structure and character of 
the British press over the past hundred 
years...’ (p.259) through an examin- 
ation of press trade unionism. Boyd- 
Barrett continues the theme of the 
lack of professional autonomy intro- 
duced by Christian, showing how 
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training schemes evolved for aspiring 
journalists are devised more with 
managerial considerations m mind 
than the cause of effective journalism. 

The last section contains two essays. 
Philip Schlesinger recounts his attempts 
to get access to the newsrooms of the 
BBC and ITV. He rejects ‘conspiracy 
theory’ explanations of television news 
production, though he leaves the reader 
with the impression that there is a 
powerful conspiracy (at least on behalf 
of Independent Television) to keep 
researchers who might have open minds 
on the issue, firmly out. The final con- 
tribution to this volume returnsusto the 
uneasy relationship between theoretical 
models of how the media operates and 
empirical procedures enlisted for the 
support of theoretical assertions. Alan 
Beardsworth suggests that the use of 
the computer may permit a return to 
the once-time-consuming approach of 
content analysis. However he warns 
that it should be used carefully and 
only then combined with an explicit 
theory of communication, 

The Soctology of Journalism and 
the Press is a lengthy book which 
explores many different avenues of the 
media. It should serve as a core text on 
any sociology of communications 
reading list. 

Geoff Rayner 
Goldsmiths’ College 


The Age of Structuralism: Lévi-Strauss 
to Foucault Edith Kurzweil Columbia 
University Press 1980 256 pp. $25.00 
($7.40 paper) 

Michel Foucault: The Will to Truth 
Alan Sheridan Tavistock 1980 243 pp. 
£4.50 (paper) 


The Age of Structuralism is presented 
as a simple account of the work of 
Lévi-Strauss, Althusser, Lefebvre, 
Ricoeur, Touraine, Lacan, Barthes and 
Foucault. The book aims to provide 
this in about 80,000 words. The author 
explains her intentions as follows, ‘My 
critical though appreciative and pri- 
marily sociological stance might well 
offend the devotees of structuralism 
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and post-structuralism and they may 
accuse me of simplifying. But I inten- 
ded to give an overview of French 
structuralism, to make the subject 
accessible to the general reader.’ 

The task was so difficult, that the 
failure of the book, as even a useful 
addition to the literature, should 
occasion no surprise. What is surprising, 
however, is the extent to which this 
book is misleading. Lévi-Strauss, for 
example, is presented as an a-political 
genius who, encouraged by Lacanian 
psychoanalysis, assisted to unravel ‘the 
Freudian collective unconscious with 
the help of semiology,’ thereby 
unintentionally supplying the French 
Left ‘with an honourable means of 
re-evaluating both Marxism and exis- 
tentialism’, Such formulations rely so 
much on implicit interpretations and 
hidden emphases that they are really 
only justifiable as a final summary 
following the elucidation of those 
interpretations and emphases; but, in 
this book, they are generally produced 
as matter-of-fact statements produced 
for students to swallow wholesale. In 
similar fashion, the analyses of Lefebvre 
and Althusser are suspect. When Kurz- 
weil’s view of Lefebvre as a humanistic 
socialist is confronted with his wither- 
ing view of morality in The Sociology 
of Marx, some extensive reconciliations 
are called for. In the chapter on Althus- 
ser, Marx and Engels are misquoted, 
Althusser’s self-critique is mis-dated 
(at least the date of the translation is 
given in the context of its relevance 
in French politico-philosophical dis- 
cussion), and we are given no indi- 
cations of Althusser’s change of mind 
over the question of the epistemologi- 
cal break, or over the location of Marx’s 
definitively scientific texts. Other 
things to watch out for are a particu- 
larly erroneous distinction between 
semiotics and semiology (if there is a 
distinction it certainly is not the one 
the author gives), and a naive impli- 
cation that the concept of ‘the gaze’ is 
the same in both Foucault and Lacan. 
Overall, the book is a series of unre- 
markable reviews, the best of which 
are those on Lacan and Touraine. It 
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cannot be recommended. 

Sheridan’s book, on the other hand, 
is a model of exegetical writing. In the 
tradition of Richardson on Heidegger, 
Kemp-Smith on Kant, and Farber on 
Husserl, the author has sought ‘to pro- 
vide a guidebook, perhaps, profusely 
illustrated’ (although, while on the 
subject of the author’s introduction, I 
wonder whether Derrida’s Spurs, the 
source of the word-play on style and 
stylus, should not have been refer- 
enced). This book is divided into two 
parts. In the first, Sheridan provides a 
close commentary on the works leading 
up to The Archeology of Knowledge; 
in the second part, entitled ‘The gene- 
alogy of power’, he performs the same 
service for Discipline and Punish and 
The History of Sexuality. For anyone 
without the time or the inclination to 
read the original works (most of them 
translated by Sheridan himself), this 
text would make a good substitute. 

Sheridan’s conclusion begins with 
the words, ‘This is no time for con- 
clusions .. . Perhaps this book should 
be published in instalments, a new 
chapter dispatched to subscribers as 
each new Foucault appears. In this 
way it could pursue its own provisional, 
parallel, parasitic existence.’ Instead, 
then, of a distanced reflection upon 
Foucault’s work as a whole, we are 
given an essay locating Foucault’s 
work within its intellectual milieu. Only 
at the end of this concluding chapter 
does Sheridan begin to engage Foucault 
with rival theoretical interests, in par- 
ticular with Marxism, and Sheridan 
here takes the opportunity to assuage 
his thirst for the black blood of Fou- 
cault’s critics. But his prime target, 
Lecourt’s analysis in Marxism and Epis- 
temology, is hardly the most difficult 
that could have been chosen. On the 
whole, one is left with the feeling that 
these last few pages should have been 
left out; they seem too partisan, too 
Foucault-centred, too close to apolo- 
getics for comfort. Overall, the strength 
of the book lies in its faithfulness to 
Foucault’s texts. Its minor weakness 
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arises out of that very faithfulness 

which prevented Sheridan from in- 

vesting the book with a critical dimen- 
sion. 

Ray Boyne 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Polytechnic 


Leninism: A Sociological Interpretation 
David Lane Cambridge University Press 
1981 150 pp. £13.50 (£4.50 paper) 


David Lane knows a great deal about 
Marxism and Soviet society, and about 
sociological theory: in this book he 
tries to bring them together in a wide- 
ranging theoretical and historical argu- 
ment. The book has many of the 
features of a personal statement, and 
since Lane manages to be sympathetic 
to both Joseph Stalin and Talcott Par- 
sons, this is bound to be controversial. 

The title is somewhat inaccurate 
since only part of the book is about 
Leninism and only a small section is 
concerned with a specifically socio- 
logical interpretation. Lane deals first 
with Lenin as a thinker: he provides a 
selective overview of his ideas, which 
he generally defends against the criti- 
cisms of other Marxists. Lane sees 
Lenin as a successful theorist of revo- 
lution in the culturally, economically 
and politically backward conditions of 
Tsarist Russia. His theory of organiz- 
ation, for example, attacked by 
Luxemburg and other Western social- 
ists, Lane justifies in terms of the his- 
torical conditions in which it was 
produced. Although Lane does not 
believe Lenin to be specially relevant 
as a theorist for modern Western 
societies, he produces few indications 
of the specific weaknesses of Lenin’s 
ideas (e.g. on imperialism or the state). 
Lane also sees Lenin, with his praise 
for statistics and empirical knowledge, 
as a better model for Marxist sociology 
than modern western Marxists of a 
humanistic orientation. In three ten- 
dentious pages at the end of chapter 2, 
he describes Lenin as a ‘sociologist’ 
combining Marx with Durkheim, Weber 
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and Rousseau, although he stops short 
at amalgamating him into the ‘action 
frame of reference’. 

A large part of the book is concerned 
with ‘Stalin’s Bolshevism’. Lane sees 
Stalin too as a successful revolutionary 
theorist, who positively continued 
Lenin’s work. ‘Under Stalin’, he writes, 
‘democratic centralism was trans- 
formed from a mechanism to ensure 
rationality (in the sense of the expres- 
sion of class consciousness) to the 
mobilisation of people into an indus- 
trial society’. Lane deplores ‘moralistic’ 
analyses such as Stephen Cohen’s as- 
sertion that ‘Excesses were the essence 
of historical Stalinism, and they are 
what really require explanation’. For 
Lane, Stalinism was the rational exten- 
sion of Lenin’s plans for industrial 
development of a backward society, 
and its less fortunate side was the 
product of the cultural backwardness 
of Russia. These cultural aspects, he 
maintains, are neglected by Marxist 
critics, because their theory is econom- 
istic; hence the moral tone of their 
attacks. And this is why we need to 
introduce sociological concepts, and 
‘combine the strengths of both the 
cultural and Marxist approaches in one 
model’. 

Here we come to Lane’s attempt to 
modify the Parsonian paradigm to 
explain the Russian revolutionary 
process, The main defect of the Russian 
experience seems to be located in the 
lack of a ‘stock of “socialist” person- 
alities’. Marxist categories (relations 
and means of production) are translated 
into an ‘amended Parsons model’ and 
we are told that ‘The Civil War was 
fought and the New Economic Policy 
was devised because the integrative 
sub-system (the class structure) in 
Soviet Russia provided no general 
commitment to the values of the new 
rulers’. Stalin, however, ‘did succeed 
in providing mechanisms of mte- 
gration — diffuse sentiments of loyalty 
were given to the new regime’. A com- 
bination of charisma and terror was 
the key to societal integration. 

Lane’s resort to Parsons is at best 
unconvincing and does little to extend 
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the claims of sociological explanation. 
He neglects the far more sophisticated 
concepts of culture and ideology 
developed by many sociologists, both 
Marxist and non-Marxist. By operating 
largely within the ideologies of Lenin- 
ism and Stalinism, he underestimates 
the very specific character of the 
revolution (or counter-revolution) 
from above by which Stalin destroyed 
what was left of the original social and 
political revolution. 
Martin Shaw 
University of Hull 


Sociology: The Study of Social 
Systems Ronald Fletcher Batsford 
Academic 1981 240 pp. £12.50 


This book is the sequel to Professor 
Fletcher’s Soctology: Its Nature, Scope 
and Elements. That book was notable 
principally for the breath-taking remark 
that ‘Properly understood, there is no 
conflict whatever between systems 
theory, action theory, and structural- 
functional theory, interactionism, 
micro- and macro-sociology’, and for 
demonstration of the fact that if one 
disregards all that is distinctive (and 
interesting) about Spencer, Marx, 
Durkheim, Weber, Cooley, Mead and 
others they can all be fitted with the 
same suit of social theory, provided 
the seams are made sufficiently elastic. 
Fletcher’s project in these two books 
is to show the unity that underlies the 
apparent diversity of sociology. As 
textbooks, therefore, they run counter 
to the current trend of books pre- 
senting sociology as a set of distinct 
and differing perspectives. However 
Fletcher is not going to make any 
perspectivist quake in his loyalties. If 
this is unified sociology little wonder 
that nobody wants it. 

This book has two parts. In the first 
Fletcher outlines his conception of 
sociology as the study of social sys- 
tems. Sociology is the study of ‘associ- 
ational facts’ (not associated phenom- 
ena please note). These facts can be 
‘objectively observed’ and are connec- 
ted to form systems which can also be 
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objectively observed. Fletcher’s notion 
of objectivity is a naive empiricist one. 
‘We can actually see’ these facts and 
the ways they are linked together. 
Therefore there is no problem about 
analysing societies as social systems, 
One simply describes what is ‘there’. 
What is there in any society, according 
to Fletcher, is a structure made up of 
seven components: family and kinship 
relationships, an economic system, law, 
government, military institutions, 
social stratification, religion and mor- 
ality, knowledge and communications 
and education. But why these seven? 
Fletcher gives no explanation why this 
list should be regarded as exhaustive or 
definitive. He seems to think that the 
fact that some kind of description can 
be given of any society in terms of 
these seven components is enough to 
establish them as the ‘universal ele- 
ments’ of social structure. In the second 
part of the book Fletcher offers a uni- 
linear theory of societal evolution. 
This consists in a six-stage scheme: 
Simple (i.e. Tribal) soctety; Agricul- 
tural Theocracy; the City State; the 
Empire; Feudal society; the Modern 
Nation State. In true Frazerian style 
Fletcher plunders world history for 
evidence for this scheme. No possible 
counter instances (Italian city-states? 
The British Empire?) are mentioned. 
What is really striking about this 
book is that it fails so abysmally 
both as tract and as textbook. The 
basic reasons for this failure are the 
same on both counts. Basically, 
Fletcher appears to have no notion of 
what a thought out systems theory of 
social life actually involves. The con- 
ceptual framework he provides is the 
sort of simplistic functionalism that 
even competent ‘O’ level students 
would nowadays recognize to be 
inadequate. In the lengthy descriptions 
of historical societies no systems 
concepts are employed and no explicit 
systemic analysis is conducted. Stu- 
dents wishing to learn about social 
systems theory in sociology will fmd 
nothing for them here except ty- 
pologies and lists. 
David Francts 
Manchester Polytechnic 
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Peasants in History: Essays in Honour 
of Daniel Thorner E. J. Hobsbawm et 
al. (eds) Oxford University Press 1980 
319 pp. £7.95 


Let it be said at once that this book is 
a worthy tribute to the late Daniel 
Thorner. The book is divided mto 
three sections, each of which reflects a 
side of Thorner’s scholarly interests. In 
the first — ‘The European Experience’ 
— although the emphasis is on the 
Soviet Union, the papers by Hobsbawm 
on eighteenth-century Scottish debates 
on the nature of capitalist agriculture, 
and by Kula on money and serfs in 
Poland, are of considerable interest. 
Lewin’s study of the private plot on 
the kolkhoz, very usefully complemen- 
ted by Kerblay on peasant family 
economy in the 1960s and after, is a 
pithy appraisal of the structure of 
Soviet agriculture and its inherent 
contradictions. The most ambitious 
paper in this section is Shanin’s too 
brief attempt to introduce some meth- 
odological rigour into the measurement 
of peasant capitalism. The promised 
comparison of Russia’s 1920s and 
India’s 1970s does not really material- 
ize, but let us hope that it will. 

Though the second section is label- 
led ‘India, Indonesia, China’, it is sub- 
stantially a reworking of many of the 
themes of Indian land and labour to 
which Thorner devoted so much effort. 
Of particular mterest — to the reviewer 
at least — are the papers by Whitcombe 
(‘Whatever Happened to the Zamin- 
dars?’), by Vyas (on changes in land 
ownership), and by Pouchepadass on 
‘Peasant Classes and Agrarian Move- 
ments’, which together trace the 
complex interaction of economics and 
politics in modern peasant agriculture. 
The obvious comparisons between 
India and China are hardly made at all, 
and the writer perhaps best equipped 
to draw them — Charles Bettelheim — 
provides only a brief and, it must be 
said, quite superficial account of a visit 
to one commune near Shanghai. 

The third section is on ‘Reflections 
on Development’ and contains, among 
others, a penetrating essay by Sachs on 
India’s rural energy problems, and an 
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excerpt from Louis Dumont’s study of 
. the physiocrats. 

Throughout this volume two funda- 
mental issues continually emerge, both 
of which were central to Thorner’s 
work. First, the stimulus that the 
rediscovery of Chayanov, the Russian 
rural political economist, gave to the 
study of peasant economies in the 
wake of the publication of The Theory 
of Peasant Economy (edited by Thor- 
ner with Kerblay and Smith in 1965), 
is clear. This is particularly well illus- 
trated in the detailed study of Java in 
terms of Chayanov’s macro theory, by 
Ross. The second fundamental issue 
revolves around the facts that although 
they are rarely of the modern world, 
the peasant masses are very much in 
the modern world, and that their 
histories are entirely relevant to their 
futures. 

Leslie Sklair 
London School of Economics 


Work and People: An Economic Evalu- 
ation of Job-Enrichment Henrt Savall 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press 1981 216 pp. £15.00 


Henri Savall, as befits the Director of 
the Institut de Socio-économie des 
Entreprises et des Organisations at 
Lyon, is a man with a mission. In this 
revised and extended edition of a book 
first published as Enricher le Travail 
Humain dans les Entreprises et les 
Organisations (and now translated by 
M. A. Woodhall), he would persuade 
us of the importance of evaluating the 
economic as well as the social effects 
of job enrichment. Savall develops his 
theme initially through a review of 
earlier work on job design, from Taylor 
and Taylorism through the human 
relations school to the socio-technical 
approach of the Tavistock Institute. 
Social science, he claims, has increas- 
ingly recognized the need for a global 
approach to organizational change 
which incorporates both economic and 
psycho-social aspects — a need which 
for Savall is rooted in the growing 
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contradiction between human hopes 
and abilities and the barren realities 
of working life. Through an account 
(unfortunately rather too brief) of 
three French experiments in redesign- 
ing work — at Renault, BSN-Gervais- 
Danone and Credit Lyonnais — Savall 
discusses the potential of various 
methods of job enrichment in over- 
coming this dichotomy. His own con- 
tribution centres on the development 
of a new accounting method which 
would permit an evaluation of the 
financial as well as social implications 
of job redesign, and this occupies 
much of the latter part of the book. 
Essentially this involves identifying 
changes in such hidden costs as absen- 
teeism, turnover, product quality and 
physical productivity. Savall suggests 
that the hidden costs of job fragmen- 
tation are often much higher than 
imagined and on this basis he reconciles 
the seemingly contradictory claims of 
an economic and a humanist approach 
to work: jobs can be both satisfying 
and productive. This is of course an 
attractive proposition even if the tone 
at times seems didactic and the argu- 
ment rather elliptical or naive. How- 
ever, like others tmbued with a sense 
of mission, ‘Savall hardly considers at 
all why his message has in practice 
gained so little ground. As Savall him- 
self remarks of the socio-technical 
approach, ‘it is better able to promote 
change than to describe existing sys- 
tems’ (p. 47). He does not explain why 
employers continue to impose and 
employees to accept inhumane working 
conditions; his socio-economy falls far 
short of a political economy of the 
organization or enterprise. 
Ian Day 
University of Edinburgh 


A Society under Stress: Children and 
Young People in Northern Ireland 
jeremy and Joan Harbinson (eds) 
Open Books 1980 200 pp. £9.95 
War and an Irish Town Eamonn Mc- 
Cann Pluto Press 1980 176 pp. £1.95 


(paper) 
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The Harbinsons present the results of 
a series of thirteen investigations of 
children and young people in Northern 
Ireland. These studies are drawn from 
papers presented at a conference in 
September 1978, sponsored by the 
British Psychological Society. Although 
most of the contributions are from 
social psychologists a number of other 
disciplines are represented, Other than 
making available objective research on 
the circumstances of youth living in an 
environment of civil conflict over the 
past twelve years, the authors intend 
that the studies will have a broader 
value. They hope that their findings 
will stimulate policy makers in govern- 
ment, education, and other relevant 
institutions to make a constructive 
response. This may be wishful thinking, 
yet the contributions are valuable on 
their own merit. They address many 
central questions on Northern Ireland, 
e.g. the effects of the ‘Troubles’ on its 
young people. 

Ken Heskin’s review of previous 
research provides a substantial back- 
ground for the material that follows. 
Heskin cites findings in the readings 
which both support and challenge 
prior studies that predict a continuing 
epidemic of violent and other anti- 
social behaviour in Ulster (Lyons, 
1973 and Fraser, 1973). Despite hard 
evidence that Belfast school children 
score high on scales predictive of anti- 
social behaviour, the actual rates of 
delinquency in Northern Ireland are 
considerably below those in England 
and Wales. Other sources of evidence 
are also taken into consideration within 
the context of Northern [reland’s 
political situation. They mdicate that 
gloomy predictions of increasing anti- 
social behaviour among Ulster’s youth, 
even in the event of a political settle- 
ment, are largely unjustified. 

Among the more thought provoking 
studies is McCernan’s look at the 
underlying values from which attitudes 
to violence, authority, and social issues 
emanate. A Rocheach value survey 
was administered to alarge group (751) 
of fourth year secondary pupils. 
Protestant and catholic students ranked 
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highly the same terminal values (ends): 
peace, freedom, and happiness, and 
also held the same instrumental values 
(means): forgiveness, responsibility and 
helpfulness. Those values expressing 
the true ‘essence’ of the Protestant 
Ethic’ sense of accomplishment and 
salvation, were assigned a relatively 
low status by both catholics and 
protestants. While ‘Protestant Ethic’ 
values are not good discriminators of 
religious group differences, catholic 
pupils did rank significantly higher the 
values of freedom and equality, sug- 
gesting the real problem of catholics in 
Ulster is political and that religious 
orthodoxy had less influence upon 
secular life than was assumed. 

Educational disadvantage in Ulster 
follows a pattern very similar to else- 
where in Great Britain. John Wilson 
stipulates that children living in urban 
areas having high unemployment and 
poor housing generally benefit least 
from formal schooling. In the Northern 
Ireland school system the pattern of 
social and educational handicap is first 
discernible at the age of seven and is 
firmly established by the age of ten. 
These youngsters are not only ill 
prepared for transition to secondary 
schools but are also thoroughly dis- 
enchanted with schools and schooling 
(p. 70). They often leave school early 
feeling cheated by a system which has 
denied them a proper education. In 
conjunction with Wilson’s research, 
Thompson, Cormac and Osborne’s 
study of occupational choice found 
that both protestant and catholic 
school leavers expect to attain higher 
job status than that presently held by 
their fathers. But students who are the 
end product of cumulative educational 
disadvantage will be less likely to fulfil 
their employment aspirations. Youths 
least equipped to survive in an age of 
diminishing opportunities live in the 
areas of high unemployment and poor 
housing, and where levels of violence 
and other forms of delinquency are 
also highest. 

Results of another study support 
those who argue for integrated edu- 
cation in Ulster. Catholic and protes- 
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tant boys admitted to the same training 
school for young offenders quickly 
formed close identifications and 
changed attitudes, contrary to expec- 
tations of tension and hostility between 
the two religious groupings. Further- 
more, the study indicates the changes 
may be relatively enduring. The final 
two sections include two interesting 
experimental studies that examine the 
development of ethnic discrimination 
in children and the motivations of 
adolescent demonstrations in civil dis- 
turbances. Halla Bellof’s summary 
chapter considers the research in a 
wider context. Bellof notes that further 
research should ask delinquents to tell 
us more about themselves and about 
their goals in their own terms (p. 172). 
This suggestion points to an overall 
deficiency of the book. Most of the 
studies are based on testing, question- 
naires, responses and natural experi- 
ments. It would prove beneficial if 
further studies would incorporate 
interview and observation approaches 
in order to learn more about the res- 
ponses to conflict, values and motives 
of young people in Northern Ireland. 

McCann's War and an Irish Town isa 
semi-autobiographical narrative. The 
book is an updated edition originally 
published by Penguin in 1974. The 
longest section of the earlier edition 
was an analysis of the formation of the 
Northern Ireland state from the origin 
of the Unionist Party in 1886 to the 
outbreak of civil strife in 1968. Be- 
cause of its exclusion, the new edition 
suffers a considerable gap between 
McCann’s opening biographical chapter 
and his account of the most recent 
‘Troubles’. He describes his youth in 
Londonderry prior to becoming a 
leader in the Civil Rights movement 
and also how the protestant-controlled 
city corporation discriminated against 
catholics in the allocation of housing 
and jobs. 

The book contains a reasonably ob- 
jective portrayal of the Civil Rights 
movement’s historical role. Mild pro- 
tests demanding a universal franchise, 
end of discrimination and gerryman- 
dering eventually led to the downfall 
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of the state. McCann provides an inside 
view of the movement and the reaction- 
ary responses it provoked. After a series 
of violent clashes with the police, 
Paisleyites and the Orange Order, the 
British Army was brought to Ulster to 
‘protect’ the Civil Rights marchers and 
the catholics living in Londonderry 
and Belfast. Relations between the 
Army and the catholic community soon 
soured, culminating in Bloody Sunday 
and direct rule of the Province from 
Westminster. The genesis and acceler- 
ation of the conflict is more readily 
understandable through McCann than 
many of the more scholarly accounts. 
There are interesting profiles, of John 
Hume, Bernadette McAliskey and 
lesser known, but equally colourful, 
Civil Rights leaders. He also traces the 
efforts of his Labour Party cohort to 
win the support of catholics m Lon- 
donderry. ‘Civil Rights’ became an 
idea} forum to draw them away from 
traditional republicanism into class 
politics. But as the conflict increased 
and the religious divide widened, the 
hopes that working-class catholics 
would find common ground with 
their protestant counterparts were 
futile. 

The addition to the book’s second 
edition is a polemical contribution ‘to 
discussion of how best to continue the 
struggle for a free, socialist Ireland’ 
(p. 7). Here, McCann assumes a more 
pro-Republican slant and some of his 
contentions are debatable, to say the 
least: ‘The Provisional I.R.A. (Irish 
Republican Army) is entitled to see 
itself, and deemed to be regarded by 
others, as the legitimate inheritor of 
the struggle for civil rights Jaunched m 
the North in 1968’ (p. 129). But what 
are the similarities between the ‘We 
Shall Overcome’ idealism of the Civil 
Rights movement and the ruthless 
militarism of the IRA? McCann asserts 
that the members of today’s Provisional 
IRA are the rioting children of 1969. 
By way of example: The first political 
experience of current Provisional 
leaders in Londonderry was partici- 
pation m a Civil Rights march or rally 
and whatever violence that might have 
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ensued, Not that we should believe 
that the ‘Provos’ were the Civil Rights 
movement in disguise (as Unionist 
politicians firmly contend). Rather, 
some Civil Rights activists have 
developed increasing hostility towards 
British ‘repression’ and, hence, turned 
to the gun as the only means of forcing 
the British Army to withdraw. 

The army was not brought to 
Northern Ireland to protect the catho- 
lics from the protestants and the Ulster 
Constabulary, but because British 
economic interests were threatened. 
When reforms initially promised by 
the Wilson government were not forth- 
coming it signalled a failure of British 
commitment to live up to the Downing 
Street Declaration of 1969: ‘every 
citizen of Northern Ireland is entitled 
to the same equality of treatment and 
freedom from discrimination as obtains 
in the rest of the United Kingdom, 
irrespective of political view or religion’ 
(p. 31). Instead the British Army 
behaved the same as the police and 
likewise alienated the catholic working 
class. The words ‘never again’ then 
echoed through the Bogside (London- 
derry) and the Falls Road (Belfast). 
According to McCann, that is how the 
IRA was reborn. These communities 
had to turn to republicanism because 
it had always ‘unswervingly’ opposed 
the Northern Ireland State, whose 
demise seemed the catholics’ only real 
hope. Regardless of whether one agrees 
with McCann, it is one of the more 
comprehensive socialist interpretations 
of the Northern Ireland question and 


deserves to be considered on that 
basis. 

David Taylor 

The Queen’s University 

Belfast 


Critiques of Research in the Social 
Sciences: An Appraisal of Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America Herbert 
Blumer (ed.) Eastbourne Sussex Holt- 
Saunders for Transaction Books 1979 
210 pp. £11.75 (£3 paper) 


W.I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki’s 
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classic work, The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America, has suffered 
many vicissitudes since its publication 
over sixty years ago. Issued under the 
imprint of the University of Chicago 
Press, it was disowned by the Press 
after two volumes had appeared, due 
to Thomas’s dismissal by the University 
of Chicago in 1918. Subsequently it 
appeared in five volumes from Badger 
of Boston between 1918 and 1920. It 
was republished in two volumes in 
1927, but is today out of print. In the 
1920s perhaps the most widely read 
and admired work of empirical sociol- 
Ogy, not excluding the oeuvre of 
Weber and Durkheim, it is today 
gencrally forgotten other than by those 
who specialize in peasant studies, 
Polish-American sociology or the use 
of personal documents. 

Selected by the American SSRC in 
the late 1930s as one of the most 
outstanding works in sociology, it was 
the subject of a conference to discuss 
a detailed critique prepared by Herbert 
Blumer, which was first published in 
1939. This appraisal has now, forty 
years later, been reprinted, with the 
addition of a new 33 page introduction 
by Blumer, in the Transaction Soctal 
Science Classics Series. A re-reading of 
Blumer’s Appraisal makes clear why 
The Polish Peasant sank out of sight, 
but also re-establishes its claim to 
classic status. 

Probably the longest major em- 
pirical monograph in sociology ever 
published, at 2,200 pages, the study 
suffered from gross under-analysis of 
the data which it contained. Blumer 
was able to point to the disjunction 
between the grand claims of the influ- 
ential ‘Methodological Note’ at the 
front of the book, and the actual data, 
much of which consisted of series of 
letters, and a long life history, presented 
without interpretative comment in the 
body of the work. The adequacy, 
representativeness and reliability of 
their data was called into question, as 
was the claim that human documents 
were ‘the most perfect’ kind of socio- 
logical material. Moreover, the inte- 
gration of theory and method to which 
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Thomas and Znaniecki aspired was not 
achieved in practice. Blumer’s Critique 
thus contributed to the fall from grace 
of a once-revered work. 

In his new Introduction, Blumer 
suggests that the neglect of The Polish 
Peasant since 1940 has been due to a 
decline of interest in human documents 
as data, and to less serious attention 
being paid to the subjective element 
in sociological theorizing. For Thomas 
and Znaniecki aspired to produce a 
kind of action theory based upon a 
distinction between objective and 
subjective aspects of social behaviour, 
which emphasized the latter. That the 
recent vogue for ‘verstehen’ and 
hermeneutics has not led back to The 
Polish Peasant is mainly testimony to 
the philosophical and a-empirical tend- 
encies of present sociological theory. 
The classic status of the work rests 
upon its recognition that the study 
of human action in social situations 
can form the basis for insightful social 
understanding. Their concepts of ‘atti- 
tude’ and ‘values’ may with hindsight 
seem inadequate, but the basic theor- 
etical approach was an extremely 
fruitful one. 

Methodologically, Blumer acknowl- 
edges the limitations of human docu- 
ments but sees too their potential, 
recognized recently also m works by 
Daniel Bertaux and James Bennett 
and in Ken Plummer’s forthcoming 
Documents of Life. This welcome 
reprint, with a paperback version 
priced within the reach of students, 
will surely hasten the recognition due 
both to a fertile method of research 
and to an unjustifiably neglected 
sociological classic. The next step 
should be the republication of The 
Polish Peasant itself. 

Martin Bulmer 
London School of Economics 


Sociological Theory: Uses and Unities 
2nd ed. Stephen Mennell Nelson 1981 
191 pp. £4.75 (paper) 


This is a revised edition of Mennell’s 
excellent and well-regarded introduc- 
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tory text-book on sociological theory 
which was first published in 1974. 
For this edition Mennell has included 
some new material — in particular, on 
Althusser and on the philosophy of 
science — and re-organized some of the 
other sections. In order to make way 
for these additions he has cut the 
sections on ‘old-fashioned’ conflict 
and consensus theory and the sections 
on exchange theory which he deems 
to be ‘plainly of no lasting importance 
to the discipline of sociology’ (p. ix). 
In the light of his claim for the ‘uses’ 
of sociological theory it is perhaps 
strange that he should regard these 
theories as having become rrelevant. 

More serious is the consequence 
of these deletions for the ‘unity’ of 
the book. The value of the first 
edition was that it gave students 
a clear and well-organized account 
of the context of theoretical debates 
from which current understandings 
have emerged. It is no less important 
even if understandings have moved on 
in certain respects. In fact, the basic 
nature of Mennell’s argument is 
unchanged, yet with these deletions 
it is less accessible. For example, 
‘conflict’? and ‘consensus’ are now 
categories which are drawn upon, 
but are not themselves discussed. 
Similarly, in the first edition exchange 
theory was central to the discussion 
of methodological individualism and 
behaviourist conceptions of action in 
sociology. Its deletion ‘has left these 
discussions imbalanced and arguments 
undeveloped. In addition the book 
takes on a polemical and dismissive 
tone absent in the first edition. 

The book is organized in terms of 
the categories of the ‘two sociologies’ 
although Mennell is critical of Dawe’s 
view of them as mutually incompatible. 
He comments that most great socio- 
logists had a foot in both camps since 
‘the two viewpoints do not contradict 
each other’ {p. x). Nevertheless, ‘it is 
true that sociologists have had difficulty 
conceptualizing this fact’ (p. x). How- 
ever, Mennell’s treatment belies this 
approach. It involves one-sided crit- 
iques of different perspectives in terms 
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of the neglect of subjective motives in 
one, the neglect of objective patterns 
of social interdependence in another. 
The consequence of such criticism is 
that his own re-orientation of the 
sociological undertaking seems no more 
than a re-statement of the problem 
and unspecific when compared to 
the approaches which are criticized. 
According to Mennell, we should 
‘think of human beings in the plural 
and of the social networks they form 
together as interdependent aspects of 
one continuous process’ (p. 35) and, 
‘it is the interweaving actions of people 
entangled in complex webs of mter- 
dependence which unintentionally 
creates social processses relatively 
autonomous from individuals’ plans 
and purposes’ (p. 86). It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that Mennell 
stops at the point at which the prob- 
lems enter. 

The first edition was an excellent 
introduction to sociological theory. 
For those who are familiar with it 
the second edition will be disappomt- 
ing. However, the second edition 
Temains a useful and accessible book 
which students will find valuable. 

John Holmwood 
University of Edinburgh 


Masters, Unions and Men: Work 
Control in Building and the Rise of 
Labour 1830-1914 Richard Price 
Cambridge University Press 1980 
355 pp. £18.50 


The book is an important contribution 
to the on-going debate about the 
historical process of the institutional- 
ization and accommodation of the 
British working class. It is a history 
of the struggles over the implantation 
of collective bargaining in the building 
industry in the nineteenth century. 
Richard Price’s book focuses in depth 
on the transitional period between the 
1860s and the 1890s. At the beginning 
of this period labour relations in 
building were characterized by what 
he calls ‘autonomous regulation’, where 
employers dealt directly with the 
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delegates of autonomous work groups. 
In this period trade unions were un- 
stable, and were as strong or as weak 
as the work group involved m the 
dispute. During the building boom of 
the 1860s, workers were able to 
push back the ‘frontier of control’, 
make a number of significant gains, 
and extend restrictive practices and 
control over the work process. 

The response was a counter-offensive 
by employers which led to their 
victory and to the strengthening of 
the formal structures of the trade 
unions. This seeming paradox is 
explained by Price as a form of quid 
pro quo. The employers were willing 
to accept trade unions’ legitimate 
rights to bargain on behalf of ther 
members, providing that the union 
leadership would behave ‘responsibly’ 
and undertake the task of disciplinmg 
the work force. With the support of 
the employers, trade unions moved 
from being simple delegates of the 
men to being independent representa- 
tive structures. The result was a 
dramatic increase in the bureaucratiza- 
tion of the unionsand a concommitant 
weakening of the autonomous work 
group, Increasingly, unions extended 
their control over conditions of work 
and disputes came to be centred largely 
on ‘economistic’ issues such as wages. 
In this process of class conflict, legal 
regulations such as the Employer 
and Workman bill of 1875 facilitated 
the formalization of industrial relations 
By the 1890s collective bargaining was 
fully institutionalized in building. 

Price’s account is an attractive one; 
jt moves away from an excessive focus 
on the formal institutions of the 
labour movement and convincingly 
sets the development of union bureau- 
cracies in the context of class struggle 
at the workplace. This approach en- 
ables him to explain the attraction of 
syndicalism as a response to the loss 
of job control and as a potential 
alternative to the increasingly distant 
union leaderships. It also enables 
him to show how the persistence of 
apparently ‘traditional’ practices was 
a rational response to changing 
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conditions of industrial conflict, rather 
than a failure to learn the rules of the 
new game of formalized industrial 
relations. Finally, Price is able to 
explain the accommodation of nine- 
teenth century labour without resorting 
either to notions of embourgeoisement 
and increasing levels of income or to 
the concept of a labour aristocracy. 
Nevertheless, attractive though his 
account is, the fact that it is based 
largely on the experience of the build- 
ing industry will cause many readers 
to wonder whether Price’s explanation 
can be so readily generalized, as he 
implies, to provide an adequate overall 
account of the process of the mcorpor- 
ation of the British working class. It is 
increasingly apparent that this process 
was highly complex and will require 
an equally complex and measured 
explanation. Price’s book is a very wel- 
come addition to our understanding 
of this subject. 
Ian Roxborough 
London School of Economics 


Fertility and Kinship in the Philippines 
Elena Yu and William T. Liu University 
of Notre Dame Press Notre Dame/ 
London 1980 286 pp. n.p. 


This book, based upon research carried 
out between 1967-69, has been a long 
time in the making. One of the unfor- 
tunate consequences of this is that for 
the reader today the conclusions 
reached by the authors appear dated 
and largely irrelevant to most of the 
contemporary problems to which 
sociologists of fertility address them- 
selves. For example, the conclusion at 
the end of the book that ‘to succeed in 
controlling its population growth, em- 
phasis on disseminating contraceptive 
methods alone without accompanying 
changes in the masses’ economic 
conditions, health-care, socio-cultural 
values and psychological perceptions 
will be inadequate’ is something we 
have known very well for some time 
now and it is otiose to repeat it. 

One topic inadequately treated in 
this book which tries to give compre- 
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hensive coverage to the context of 
fertility is the economic calculation 
of the contribution of children to the 
household economy. Recent research 
in Java has shown just how important 
a consideration this is in a couple’s 
perception of the costs and benefits of 
child-rearing. The failure to draw on 
comparative material from Indonesia 
throughout the book is, in fact, 
representative of the deplorable gap 
which in general separates Filipino 
studies from studies of Indonesia and 
other Southeast Asian countries. Des- 
pite the geographical proximity of the 
countries and the fact that they share 
a common socio-cultural heritage 
scholars of the region seem unable to 
make any sustained attempt at system- 
atic comparative analysis. (This is 
particularly true of Britain where 
knowledge of the Philippines in the 
academic community is virtually non- 
existent.) In the study under review 
knowledge of the situation in Indonesia 
would have been particularly beneficial. 

Nevertheless, despite the inad- 
equacies of the book which spring 
from its dated perspective, there is 
much material which scholars will 
find still valuable. The chapters are 
not well strung together in a contin- 
uous narrative; but this makes dipping 
into it easier for those interested in 
specific topics. The chapters on 
‘Folk Methods of Birth Control’ and 
‘Contraceptive Knowledge and Use’, 
for example, may be profitably read 
in isolation from the other chapters 
by those interested in the sociology of 
medicine, whereas anthropologists 
concerned with kinship might find 
the chapters on ‘Parents and Children’ 
and ‘The Web of Kinship’ of more 
immediate interest to them. It is a 
pity, incidentally, that there is no 
list of tables to assist such dipping. 

For me one of the most instructive 
sections of the book was the discus- 
sion of the methods of research and 
the difficulties involved in obtaining 
the required data through question- 
naires and interviews. This section 
could be read to advantage not only 
by those imtending to do research 
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into problems of fertility m Southeast 
Asia but by anyone interested in 
comparing sociological and anthropo- 
logical approaches to an investigation 
of such problems. A revealing insight 
arising from the study was that al- 
though it had initially been conceived, 
it appears, as a major sociological 
investigation with extensive use of 
questionnaires, the most illuminating 
and telling descriptions were elicited 
from observations and interviews 
derived from intimate acquaintance 
with the small community which 
form the basis of the last chapters of 
the book. 
C.W. Watson 
Centre of Southeast Asian Studies 
Eliot College 
The University 
Canterbury 


Science, Revolution and Discontinuity 
John Krige Harvester Press 1980 
231 pp. £18.95 


Krige’s main thesis in this book is 
directed against the Kuhn view that 
scientific revolutions occur as sudden, 
essentially inexplicable, transitions. 
He points out, correctly, that the 
ideas behind most ‘revolutionary’ 
changes in sciences do not develop in 
an instant but are worked out over a 
considerable time. 

The author’s aim is to produce a 
general theory of revolutionary change 
and ‘to defend a conception of dis- 
continuity which, like that of Kuhn 
and Feyerabend, sees such transitions 
as involving the complete replacement 
of one system of thought by another 
but differs from their’s in that it 
emphasizes that such transitions take 
time and are rationally explicable’ 
(p. 178). 

It is not at all clear, however, what 
characterizes a revolutionary change, 
as distinct from a continuous develop- 
ment. The former is presumably a big 
change while the latter comprises a 
series of small ones. But the ‘bigness’ 
of a conceptual change does not seem 
to be an objective matter. The author 
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does not discuss this problem. Without 
a clarification of such notions as 
‘revolution’, it is difficult to see how 
any general theory of such things can 
be forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, there are a few actual 
scientific changes which are widely 
regarded as ‘revolutionary’, such as the 
introduction of the theories of Galileo, 
Newton and Einstein and here Krige’s 
thesis is useful. It prompts the historian 
of science to look for the stimuli for 
novel ideas in earlier scientific endeav- 
our and social conditions, rather than 
to abandon any attempt at explanation 
by putting all scientific invention 
down to a flash of intuition. The 
examples from Aristotle’s, Galileo’s 
and Newton’s contributions, which 
Krige draws on, do support his thesis. 

Krige also wants to argue, against 
Feyerabend, that the changes intro- 
duced by scientific revolutions are 
‘rationally explicable’ and here he is 
on shakier ground, Feyerabend is 
clearly right to say that scientific 
theories cannot be established as 
true, nor as more likely to be true, 
nor as more like the truth, nor as 
more reliable than their rivals. I 
believe that this point was also made 
by David Hume and some of his 
Greek predecessors. This being the 
case, any conviction brought about 
by argument that Galileo’s theory, 
for example, is an improvement over 
its predecessors cannot be rational, 
in the sense of being logically com- 
pelling. 

Peter Urbach 
London School of Economics 


Modern Interpretations of Marx Tom 
Bottomore (ed.) Basil Blackwell 1981 
218 pp. £12.50 (£4.95 paper) 


Tom Bottomore has compiled a useful 
selection of twentieth-century Marxist 
interpretations of Marx which range 
from Gramsci’s well-known critique of 
Bukharin’s Historical Materialism to 
contemporary structuralist critics such 
as Althusser, Poulantzas and Godelier 
as well as the humanist writings of the 
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so-called Budapest School (Andras 
Hegedus, Agnes Heller). The emphasis 
throughout is on the specifically 
sociological aspects of Marx’s work 
and relevance for the analysis of 
modern industrial society, capitalist 
and socialist. In his characteristically 
lucid introduction Bottomore discusses 
the historical development of Marxism 
criticizing those interpretations of 
Marx which emphasize the philosophi- 
cal at the expense of the sociological 
(Lukács, Korsch, the Frankfurt School). 
For Bottomore Marx is essentially a 
sociologist and his work an example 
of empirical social science, concerned 
with problems of social structure and 
social change, rather than of philosophy 
aesthetics or logic. Marxism is thus 
defined as a distinctive sociological 
paradigm and not an as all-embracing 
world view. Thus Bottomore includes 
one of Rudolf Hilferding’s last works, 
an unfinished essay on the materialist 
conception of history (translated into 
English for the first time), which 
discusses both the empirical nature 
of Marx’s methodology and the 
specific problems of a Marxist theory 
of the modern state and class structure. 
How viable are Marx’s concepts when 
applied to twentieth-century social 
structures? Hilferdmg notes that ‘the 
structure of groups...may be far 
more complicated than is suggested 
by the division into classes.’ It is this 
reservation which informs many other 
contributions to this volume on topics 
ranging from the state to property and 
ideology. For if, as Poulantzas, Hegedus 
and Habermas suggest, the major 
institutions of modern society no 
longer express basic class divisions 
and class interests but constitute 
autonomous structures within the 
social formation, the question of 
Marxism as a valid sociological theory 
is clearly posed. The value of this 
volume is that it raises precisely the 
question of the withermg away of 
Marxism itself from within contem- 
porary Marxist interpretations of 
Marx. 
Alan Swingewood 
London School of Economics 
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The Petite Bourgeoisie: Comparative 
Studies of the Uneasy Stratum Frank 
Bechhofer and Brian Elliott (eds) 
London: Macmillan 1981 206 pp. 
£20 


After digesting this excellent book it 
is not the petite bourgeoisie but strati- 
fication theory that should feel uneasy. 
Despite sociology’s preference for 
large-scale organizational forces sweep- 
ing across modern society — for 
economic concentration, the corpor- 
ation, the labour union, bureaucracy, 
the state — the de-centralized, often 
unorganized, petite bourgeoisie refuses 
to go away. This has not altogether 
escaped the attention of theorists. 
But, from Geiger, through Lockwood, 
Mills and Dahrendorf to Wright, they 
have ‘solved’ the problematic position 
of the petite bourgeoisie by merely 
putting it ‘in the middle’, between the 
two major concentrations of capital 
and labour. Thus, the petite bourgeoisie 
are claimed to have more complex 
work and market situations, or they 
are in status disequilibrium or contra- 
dictory class locations. It is time to 
abandon this proliferation of ad hoc 
auxiliary hypotheses added to the 
basic capital-labour model. This book 
shows us how. 

The essays show three things. First, 
the petite bourgeoisie contains a 
distinctive form of social organization: 
petty productive property mixed with, 
and owned by, family labour. Second, 
the tendencies of modern society 
(whether we call these capitalist, 
industrial or whatever) do not have 
homogenous effects upon this organ- 
izational form. Some weaken it, but 
others strengthen it. Consequently, it 
is here to stay. Third, it entails distinc- 
tive politics, not in ‘the middle’ of the 
capital/labour terrain, but raising dif- 
ferent issues and solutions. In some 
economies these distinctive politics 
have become formidable, even domin- 
ant, social forces. 

All three points are reinforced 
throughout the book. The first is exem- 
plified best in the (admittedly unusual) 
case of French bakers discussed by 
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Bertaux and Bertaux-Wiame. Their 
chapter is also one of the finest pieces 
of sociological writing, vivid yet subtle, 
empathetic yet theoretical, I have 
read, The second point is documented 
especially in Berger’s discussion of 
how big capital and the state encourage 
small business in Italy, and in Gerry 
and Birkbeck’s discussion of cities in 
the Third World. The third shines 
through Conway’s analysis of the 
politics of Canadian prairie farmers, 
begetters of the ‘social credit’ version 
of the welfare state (which shares 
some similarities with small farmers’ 
influence on Scandinavian Social 
Democracy). There are additionally 
essays by Newby et al on English 
small farmers, and by Misztal on 
Poland, as well as a somewhat incon- 
clusive theoretical piece by Pappi and 
a clear summary chapter by the 
editors. 

The authors themselves are gener- 
ally somewhat cautious in their 
conclusions, and they are more reluc- 
tant to depart from traditional theory 
than they should be. But the logic of 
their analysis is clear. Modern society 
contains more competing forms of 
social organization than traditional 
theories allow for — and the petite 
bourgeoisie has one of them. 

Michael Mann 


London School of Economics 


From Peasant to Proletarian David 
Goodman and Michael Redclift Basil 
Blackwell 1981 244 pp. £15.00 


This book is a useful introduction to 
the on-going debates about the nature 
of agrarian transformations in the 
Third World. The authors provide an 
intelligent and lucid overview of the 
recent literature in this area. Starting 
from a ‘broadly Marxist framework’ 
(vii), the authors examine the utility 
of a ‘modes of production’ approach 
to the subject and conclude that, 
short of some of its more objection- 
able Althusserian features, this is 
a helpful way of tackling the problem. 

The book begins with an examin- 
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ation of the agrarian transition in 
western Europe and then moves on to 
argue that there is a variety of trans- 
itional paths open to the countries of 
the contemporary Third World. 

The authors have drawn ther 
empirical illustrations from Latin 
America, though they have made an 
effort to incorporate theoretical discus- 
sions arising from other geographical 
contexts. This concentration on Latm 
America is both the strength and the 
weakness of the book. By providing 
two chapters dealing with the specific 
cases of Brazil and Mexico, the authors 
offer a richness of detail which will be 
most helpful to students coming to 
this topic for the first time. However, 
the emphasis on Latin America may 
not be appreciated by all readers, and 
certainly has the effect of downplaying 
the diversity of agrarian structures 
which are to be found in the Third 
World. Since the authors’ own argu- 
ments stress the importance of taking 
this diversity imto account, this is 
a pity. 

One of the shortcomings of this 
type of book, perhaps, is that although 
the authors include a discussion of the 
wider process of social change in their 
analysis of the agrarian question, this 
tends to be rather ad hoc. The result 
is that the theory of agrarian trans- 
formation tends, particularly in the 
case studies, to be presented rather 
separately from, and independent 
of, a broader theory of social change 
in the Third World. But perhaps this 
is to ask too much of the book: 
within its own terms of reference this 
book succeeds admirably in presenting 
an accessible and cogent review of the 
recent material on capitalist develop- 
ment in Latin American agriculture. 

Ian Roxborough 
London School of Economics 


Science and Society Joseph Agassi 
D. Reidel 1981 531 pp. mp. 


This book is the second volume of 
Agassi’s selected essays and contains 
$4 chapters, most of them having 
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already been published as articles or 
reviews. There is no overall point of 
view expressed in this book and un- 
fortunately no introduction drawing 
its several parts together. The subject 
matter of the essays covers an impres- 
sive range in the areas of the philosophy, 
sociology and historiography of science. 

These are closely linked, in Agassi’s 
view, as he explains in his essay on 
the internalist vs externalist debate. 
The claims of both sides he regards as 
metaphysical and recommends that 
the historian of science or of any other 
intellectual tradition should use any 
explanatory theory which he can think 
of. The best theory might very well be 
one which attributes a primary causal 
influence to external, social or psycho- 
logical factors, The important thing is 
that the historian should be quite ex- 
plicit about the theory he is employing. 

As well as dealing with the role of 
social psychology in explainmg scien- 
tific developments, Agassi takes the 
social organization of science for 
examination, For example, there is an 
interesting chapter (chapter 12) on the 
economics of scientific publications, 
in which Agassi argues that this 
constitutes a closed market, which is 
inefficient in selecting the best material 
for publishing. One of the reasons for 
this is the inadequacy of the refereeing 
(chapter 13) and Agassi makes some 
suggestions for its improvement, includ- 
ing encouraging members of scientific 
organizations to complain to journal 
editors when their work is, as they 
think, unfairly rejected. 

An interesting section (chapters 15, 
16, 17, 18) is devoted to the psycho- 
logical dimension to scientific discovery 
and the role of genius in science. 
Agassi criticizes and rejects Polanyi’s 
view of a closed society where inform- 
ation is spread through private channels 
and the individual rebellious genius 
has no role. His view is that scientific 
achievement is in part a matter of 
genius or creative imagination and 
partly too, a matter of luck. But this 
is a pretty disappointing and vague 
conclusion. There seems to be no 
answer to the question of why some 
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people are consistently very inventive 
scientists and no further detail is 
supplied about the nature of the 
creative process, Agassi seeming to 
subscribe to Popper’s view that the 
flash of inspiration is essentially 
unfathomable. Concerning the rules 
of appraisal which scientists employ 
for ranking theories, Agassi considers 
the problem of whether these are 
innate or are learned (chapter 17). 

In the history of scientific thought 
there is a fascinating chapter on the 
philosophy of Sir John Herschel, who 
epitomizes the inductivism, which 
Agassi opposes, according to which 
science must do without any hypo- 
thetical elements and stick to the 
facts which can be known for certain. 
Throughout his book Agassi associates 
Bacon with this view; in my opinion — 
which I argue elsewhere — this is a 
gross misrepresentation of that great 
philosopher (cf. my ‘Francis Bacon 
as a Precursor to Popper’, British 
journal Philosophy Science, June 
1982), 

Other chapters in this collection 
deal with Newton’s influence on the 
ideology of the eighteenth century, 
with Koestler’s treatment of Galileo 
and with the debate over whether 
science proceeds in a continuous or 
discontinuous fashion. 

Agassi is always readable and full 
of interesting details, but those search- 
ing for sharp revolutionary theses 
concisely argued will look in vain. 

Peter Urbach 
London School of Economics 


The State of Sociology: Problems and 
Prospects James F. Short Jr Sage 
Publications 1981 303 pp. £17.00 
(£7.50 paper) 


The essays which comprise this book 
were commissioned by the’ editor 
to provide a commentary on the 
state of the discipline and its develop- 
ment over the last thirty-five years. 
Some were published in the January 
1981 anniversary issue of American 
Behavioural Scientist, other have been 
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commissioned for the book. In the 
words of the editor, the essays reflect 
‘the fundamental under-pinnings of 
the discipline’, There are essays on 
‘schools’ of sociology (S.N. Eisenstadt), 
sociology of science (J. Ben-David), 
formalization of theory and method 
(L. Freese), stratification (D.L. Feather- 
man), race and ethnic relations (W.J. 
Wilson), human ecology (A.H. Hawley), 
biosociology (A. Mazur), social psy- 
chology (S. Stryker), criminology and 
deviance (J.F. Short, R.F. Meier), 
organization theory (W.R. Scott), 
comparative education (F.O. Ramirez, 
J.W. Meyer), historical sociology of 
the family (B. Laslett), economic 
and political change (D. Chirot), and 
applied sociology (P.H. Rossi). The 
areas under examination indicate that 
these will largely be surveys of the 
state of N. American sociology and, 
indeed, with a few notable exceptions 
— Ben-David, Laslett, and Ramirez and 
Meyer — this is the case. 

Most of the authors wish to give 
some account of real development and 
‘progress’ of the discipline over the last 
few decades; but they have to respond 
to diversity in the discipline which is 
viewed as potentially undermining this 
claim for progress. For example, 
Eisenstadt views the different ‘schools’ 
of sociology as having broadened the 
framework of sociological problems 
and re-opened central problems of 
sociological theory, but laments the 
absence of a real examination of these 
problems because of ‘ideological’ and 
‘sectarian’ tendencies. There are three 
different responses to the problem of 
progress and diversity in this volume. 
A number of writers (e.g. Wilson, 
Stryker, Short and Meier, Mazur, 
and Ramirez and Meyer) attempt a 
survey of theory and research in their 
specific areas which attests to the 
insights afforded by ‘partial’ perspec- 
tives into different aspects of a broader 
phenomenon. The basis of the separ- 
ation of perspectives and how they 
might be integrated, and how new 
problems are generated, are left 
unspecified. Indeed, what we are 
offered as ‘prospects’ for sociology 
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are bland statements of the need for 
more research into ‘neglected’ areas. 

A second response is that of writers 
within ‘schools’ who take the oppor- 
tunity to show the development of a 
particular perspective and its ‘com- 
manding’ position in the field. This is 
the case with Freese and with Feather- 
man who argue the superiority of 
positivist formal theory and its mani- 
festation in stratification research, and 
with Laslett who argues for the 
development of a Marxist historical 
sociology of the forms and functions 
of the family. These essays have 
the virtue of a focused discussion of 
certain problems of sociological ex- 
planation, but are less than satisfactory 
in accounting for the relationship 
between different perspectives and 
problems and in providing a survey 
of developments in the area. The 
prospect for the discipline is straight- 
forward; more of the same within the 
commanding approach. 

The third response is one which 
goes beyond the limitations of the 
other responses and attempts to 
indicate the need for new forms of 
theory and research in terms of a 
critique of existing perspectives. In 
these respects it offers an antidote 
to the complacency of the other 
responses. Only the essays of Ben- 
David and Chirot come into this 
category. Ben-David documents the 
emergence of a ‘new’ sociology of 
science with its roots in Marx, Durk- 
beim and Mannheim. The ‘new’ 
sociology of science has revived 
interest in historical and anthro- 
pological studies of science, but has 
involved an attack on ‘internalist’ 
accounts of the development of 
science. Ben-David evaluates this attack 
and, finding it wanting, suggests the 
need for new conceptions of the 
relation between the philosophy and 
sociology of science. Chirot discusses 
modernization theory and the critique 
of it in world systems theory. Despite 
the importance of world systems 
theory as a critique of modernization, 
Chirot argues that a thorough examin- 
ation ‘might well endanger so many of 
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world systems theory’s assertions that 
the entire structure could be sunk’ (p. 
278). However, Chirot’s solution is 
somewhat lame. He argues the need to 
‘engage in an unbiased study of econ- 
omic and institutional histories and to 
tie them to the formation of interest 
groups which carry particular segments 
of national cultures’ (p. 278) after the 
fashion of Barrington Moore, Jr. Like 
Eisenstadt, Chirot is pessimistic about 
the prospects for sociology since ideo- 
logical factors are pushing in different 
directions. 

The limitations of these essays are, 
in part, the limitations of the genre. 
The collection is interesting as a docu- 
ment as much as for what it documents. 
If it is not very Uluminating on the 
problems and prospects of sociology 
at least it is a reflection of these 
problems: the view of sociology as 
riven by ideological disputes and the 
plea for neutrality which emerges in a 
number of essays no doubt reflects 
anxieties over the diversity of the 
discipline. If many of the essays are 
ethno-centric, at least the collection 
has a distinctive North American voice. 

John Holmwood 
University of Edinburgh 


Contemporary Italian Sociology: A 
Reader Diana Pinto (ed.) Cambridge 
University Press 1981 233 pp. £20.00 
(£7.50 paper) 


This is in many ways an interesting 
book which not only tells us a great 
deal about Italian sociology, as an 
intellectual and scientific undertaking, 
but also offers a wealth of insights and 
analyses of Italian society. As the 
editor makes clear, the reader does not 
intend to provide a crosssection of 
contemporary Italian sociology nor to 
give the English-speaking audience a 
general and balanced idea of the 
themes and theoretical concerns which 
at the moment prevail within the 
discipline. Rather, this collection of 
papers tries to map the intellectual 
endeavours of a group of Italian 
sociologists attempting to come to 
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grips with the character of post-war 
Italian society. The essays tackle four 
main sets of problems: the organization 
of the labour market (M. Paci, E. 
Pugliese, F. Ferrarotti, and M. Barbagli); 
the composition of social classes and 
ther interrelations to each other and 
to the state (A. Pizzorno, C. Donolo); 
the consequences of the integration 
of social and political action (E. 
Reyneri, A. Melucci); and the inter- 
connections between the welfare state 
and the market economy (L. Balbo, 
M. Paci). A last paper by V. Capecchi 
— rather oddly added as an appendix 
to the volume — asserts the necessity 
of reconciling professional research 
and political engagement. 

In the years since 1945 Italy has 
undergone a series of major socio- 
economic transformations. The class 
structure, the labour market, the 
family, the distribution of political 
power and the role of the state and 
of education have all, particularly 
since the late 1950s, witnessed a pro- 
cess of quite radical change and 
reorientation. The concerns of the 
authors represented in this book 
reflect the practical and intellectual 
impact of these changes. But the value 
and interest of the book do not lie 
simply in what it can tell the reader 
about Italy. Many of the pieces, 
though fundamentally concernéd with 
some specific local problems, do also 
make a significant contribution to the 
debate on several important issues in 
sociology. Confronted with the prob- 
lem of understanding a society that 
has witnessed such massive changes 
the Italian sociologists have, in fact, 
been developing distinctive research 
strategies and new conceptual interests 
and have responded both to the 
challenges of the local context and 
to the limitations of the established 
paradigms. Above all, various theories 
of modernization and industrial society 
have been a prime target for their 
critical attack and for constructive 
theoretical rethinking. In exposing the 
inadequacies of these theoretical pers- 
pectives (often with the aid of a 
local tradition of rather unorthodox 
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Marxism) Italian sociologists have 
proposed and refined a number of 
points which can validly contribute to 
various areas of the discipline. (This is 
certainly most evident in the case of 
class analysis and in the discussion of 
the welfare state). 

As to the anthology as such, 
it is clear that it suffers from some, 
largely self-imposed, limitations. First, 
the essays translated are all very 
recent (none was published prior 
to 1970, some much more recently), 
though Italian sociology did not 
begin its career in the seventies. 
Second, they are all pieces of empirical 
research: specifically theoretical works 
are underrepresented. Third, some 
essays are of a rather polemic and 
occasional character, and thus do 
not embody serious and balanced 
scholarship. This, in part, reflects 
the character and state of Italian 
sociology itself (a recent intellectual 
enterprise, with little regard for 
academic conventions and barriers, 
an engagé and often polemic posture). 
In part it also reflects the editor’s 
own preferences and, as such, could 
be objected to on several grounds, 
Above all, Diana Pinto has limited her 
choice to those sociological writings 
which analyse some specific structural 
aspects of Italian society. Many others 
are ignored, There is nothing, for 
example, specifically on the family, 
political parties, changing values and 
patterns of behaviour, etc. Though 
the concerns reflected in the anthology 
have been predominant among Italian 
sociologists in the last decade, the 
editor’s selection emphasizes too 
strongly their exclusiveness (the sec- 
tion on the labour market is, anyway, 
disproportionately large). Moreover, 
even within the limits of such an 
editorial choice, there are a number of 
other Italian sociologists whose work 
has a strong claim to be included in a 
collection of this kind and that pos- 
sibly better represents scholarly efforts 
of sociological research. The problem 
of keeping the book down to reason- 
able dimensions could perhaps have 
been solved by including only one 
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contribution by each author. 
Luisa Leonini 
Department of Sociology 
University of Edinburgh 


The Politics of Social Theory: 
Habermas, Freud and the Critique of 
Positivism Russell Keat Basil Blackwell 
Oxford 1981 245 pp. £4.95 (paper) 


Habermasology is one of the very few 
British industries seemingly unaffected 
by depression. A constantly growing 
number of writers set themselves the 
twin tasks of ‘finding out what Haber- 
mas did really say’ and ‘correcting 
Habermas’s mistakes’. Correcting 
Habermas seems to be considered an 
easy task. It has become a set topic 
for Ph.D. students. Indeed, Habermas 
has been recently corrected in this 
country so many times and in so 
many ways, that the corrections them- 
selves will soon form a sufficiently 
voluminous object for a next batch of 
Ph.D. explorations. 

Keat’s criticism of Habermas is a 
somewhat special case in that it is 
launched from a philosophical perspec- 
tive. Not that other Habermas’s 
exegetes are shy of sailing deep 
philosophical waters. But Keat is a 
professional and highly competent 
philosopher who approaches the object 
with a well formed programme of 
philosophical inquiry rather than 
learning from it what philosophy 
ought to concern itself with. The 
questions which Keat addresses to 
Habermas have been firmly set in the 
long tradition of analytical philosophy 
and the realist theory of knowledge. 
Keats inquiry — to what extent 
Habermas’s account of knowledge can 
be upheld in the way this tradition 
legitimises, and in what respects it 
departs from beliefs this tradition 
validates — is an important and needed 
philosophical exercise. 

Keat performs his task admirably. 
‘Traming in analytical philosophy shows 
in the comprehensible, jargon-free 
language of the narrative, in the rare 
clarity of presentation of even the 
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most abstruse problems, in the keen 
effort to render the criticized views 
without distortion, in the elegance 
with which complex concepts are 
dissembled into elementary actors, 
in the alterness to logical incongruence 
and the ability to trace and reveal 
differences often glossed over by 
others: like those between various 
meanings of positivism, Freud’s and 
Habermas’s accounts of psychoanalysis, 
Fay’s and Habermas’s descriptions of 
logico-experimental knowledge. In 
these crucial respects, sociologists may 
learn a lot from Keat, and one would 
wish that many of them would read 
him. 

In the end, however, Keat finds 
Habermas wanting. A result hardly 
unexpected, as Habermas, indeed, is 
neither an analytical philosopher nor a 
believer in the realist theory of knowl- 
edge. Moreover (a point which is less 
immediately obvious), Habermas is not 
in the business of reproduction of 
philosophy (i.e., a discursive domain 
under autonomous control of philos- 
ophers) as a search for certainty which 
is not dependent on history, culture 
and other factors not fully under 
philosophers’ control If, say, in 
Knowledge and Human Interests 
Habermas selects philosophers’ teach- 
ings as his major object of exploration, 
he is not concerned with recovering 
timeless grounds of certainty from 
among false attempts and erroneous 
judgment, but with reconstructing an 
intellectual tradition which by its 
sheer accumulated weight has become 
a powerful social force repressing the 
interest-bound nature of knowledge. 
Habermas views philosophy as a 
sociologist. Keat views sociology as 
a philosopher. No wonder his con- 
clusions are largely irrelevant for 
Habermas’s project, however legitimate 
they are within Keat’s own domain. 

Thus Keat’s scrupulous analysis of 
logical incongruities and non sequiturs 
between many propositions clustered 
together under the generic name 
of ‘positivist theory’ is not on the same 
wave-length with Habermas’s view of 
positivism as the self-consciousness 
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(not necessarily logically elegant} of a 
complex social process, The links be- 
tween diverse constituents of the 
process are historical and social, not 
logical. Exposing their philosophical 
inconsistencies would hardly make 
them less real. 

Similarly, the socially grounded 
boundary between facts and values 
cannot be obliterated, contrary to 
Keat’s hopes, by an ingenious formula 
of translation. “Distribution of income’ 
can be described in a way which would 
command wide agreement (so wide, 
in fact, that the few dissidents can 
be dealt with efficiently by confine- 
ment to mad houses); ‘injustice’, 
however, is just one of a number of 
possible interpretations of such a dis- 
tribution which connotes, in addition 
to the attributes of the distribution, 
also the particular position of some 
people within the distribution. The 
latter are irretrievably beyond the 
scientists’ control, and thus cannot 
be declared out of existence with the 
means the scientists operate. Values 
stand, in fact, for propositions which 
— in a divided society — are unlikely 
to command common agreement. This 
is why social scientists are bound to 
be concerned with the distinction 
between facts and values. This is also 
why most natural scientists would 
find the distinction hard to be taken 
seriously, as (roughly since Galileo) 
they study practices accessible largely 
only to themselves and fully controlled 
withm autonomous cité scientifique 


(Bachelard). 
As to the knowledge-constituting 
interests, they are, for Habermas, 


historically formed attributes of human 
practices, and not, as they are for 
Keat, products of rational appreciation 
of the attributes of the objects of 
knowledge ‘as they are in fact’. Tech- 
nical and hermeneutic types of knowl: 
edge differ depending on the degree 
of control over the object, or, con- 
versely, depending on its autonomy 
or heteronomy in relation to the 
knowing subject. Accordingly, one 
sort of knowledge can constitute its 
subject-matter as an object only; 
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another has to constitute it as a 
subject. When Keat ponders what 
sort of cognitive interests should be 
determined by the properties of 
beings themselves and offers advice 
how we should ‘regard the central 
features of human species’, he is 
simply engaged in a discourse differ- 
ent than that of Habermas. 

What we learn, in short, from 
Keat’s book, is that the structure of 
human practices is not isomorphic 
with the structure of logical inference, 
and that human interests are not as 
they ought to be judging from the 
attributes of their objects. But then 
we knew of it all along. And certainly 
this is not news to Habermas. 

Zygmunt Bauman 
University of Leeds 


E 


Ambiguous Ethnicity Susan Benson 
Cambridge University Press 1981 n.p. 


Susan Benson’s study of twenty inter- 
racial (Anglo-Caribbean and Anglo- 
African) families in Brixton makes 
fascinating reading on two counts: 
first, it provides material about a 
subject which has been largely 
ignored in mainstream race relations 
research; and, second, it shows how 
fruitfully ethnic identity may be 
explored situationally with maximum 
use made of a small, area-specific 
sample. From an interactionist per- 
spective the book describes the dom- 
estic and wider social world of these 
interracial families, attempting to 
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show how reality is constructed 
both between the partners in the 
relationship and between the family 
and the external, racially divided 
society. 

Despite its insights and sensitive 
treatment of the data, Benson’s book 
falls short in one important respect; 
it fails to distinguish adequately 
between the ‘problem’ of interracial 
families (that is, the ambiguity of their 
ethnic identity which must be resolved 
by social negotiation) and the popular 
wisdom (which has, as yet, no solid 
empirical base) that interracial couples 
and mixed race children have special 
and inevitable problems. This is 
particularly apparent in her discussion 
of the children, where her observations 
seem coloured by pre-conceptions of 
finding them psychologically disturbed, 
derived from marginality theory and 
folk wisdoms hinting at ‘the worst of 
both worlds’. In the absence of direct 
investigation of the racial identity of 
these mixed race children, we have no 
reason to believe that the conflict they 
experienced was any greater than, or 
different from, that of other non-white 
children in a white-oriented society. 

Benson carefully pre-empts the 
criticism that the research (carried 
out in 1971) is out of date: in essence, 
Brixton has changed little over the 
last decade and the experience of 
interracial families in the area is 
unlikely to be radically different 
today. 

Anne Wilson 
London School of Economics 
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Capitalism without classes: the case of 
classical Rome* 


ABSTRACT 


Rome during the last two centuries of the Republic and the first 
two of the Principate was an unequivocally capitalist society in 
the sense that it was based on the private ownership of property 
and the transaction of social relations through the market. But 
despite this, classes in the sense of distinctive groups or categories 
defined by their relation to the means of production never con- 
stituted its structural basis. After a summary of some of the 
institutional impediments in the way of class-formation, it is 
argued that these should themselves be seen as symptoms of the 
pre-existing dominance of coercive and ideological over economic 
sanctions and that the rise of a market economy and the massive 
influx of wealth after the Punic Wars did not alter, but were on 
the contrary absorbed into, the existing pattern of social and 
political relations and the conflicts within it. In conclusion, it is 
suggested that if, contrary to fact, Rome had been genuinely 
socially and politically democratic in the fourth and third cen- 
turies BC then it would have evolved into a class-based system. 


I 


The title of this article is self-contradictory only if capitalism has 
been so defined that a society cannot be ‘capitalist’ unless the 
relations between distinguishable and conflicting classes standing 
in different relations to the means of production furnish the funda- 
mental structural principle around which it is organized. But I take 
it simply to stand for a system based on the private ownership of 
property in which the relations between its members are normally 
transacted through the market by way of a ‘cash nexus’; and Rome in 
the classical period was unquestionably a society of that kind. Neither 
the limited productivity of the Roman economy nor the Romans’ 
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lack of the concepts of economic theory are in dispute. But it does 
not follow from this that the institutions and practices whereby the 
Romans bought, sold, borrowed, lent, taxed, inherited, auctioned, 
extorted or exchanged their own or each other’s property were any 
less ‘capitalist’ as defined above. The authors of the surviving agri- 
cultural treatises — Cato, Varro and Columella — had, admittedly, 
no conception of double-entry book-keeping, no method of evaluat- 
ing the relative return on different forms of agricultural investment, 
no desire to experiment with technological innovations and no 
proper understanding of economies of scale. But they were none 
the less concerned to buy their labour at the lowest price, to sell 
their yields at the highest and to assure access both to good outlets 
for the marketing of their surpluses and to good local sources of 
supply for the manufactured goods which they needed to buy in. 
However different their outlook and priorities from those of the 
‘Improving’ landlords of eighteenth-century England, they were no 
less intent on the pursuit of profit as they saw it. Cato’s objection 
to trade as opposed to agriculture was simply that the risk was too 
high.’ The rudimentary nature, by modem standards, of Roman 
economic institutions and practices does not alter either of the 
two characteristics most relevant to the present discussion: first, 
that the ownership of private property was both absolute and exclus- 
ive; second, that there was in principle nothing which could not be 
privately bought and sold. The tag omnia Romae venalia comes from 
Sallust’s account of the ease with which senators could be bribed by 
a foreign potentate like Jugurtha. But it can stand as a motto for the 
whole system.? 

This applies most obviously in the buying and selling of people, 
i.e. slaves. Classical Roman law and custom prescribed a treatment 
of slaves categorically as chattels to be traded for cash like any 
other commodity. The evidence, both literary and epigraphic, is 
abundant and familiar, and for the purpose of this article I need 
only stress two aspects of it. The first is the unashamed explicit- 
ness of it, as illustrated, for example, in the aedilician rule whereby 
the purchaser of either cattle or slaves was allowed to claim his 
money back if he found a defect which the seller had concealed 
from him,’ or in Cato’s advice* that sick or worn-out slaves, like 
sick livestock and worn-out tools, should be disposed of for what 
they will fetch. The second is the degree to which economic motives 
are explicitly brought out in the sources: thus, it is made quite clear 
not only, as by Varro,* that the choice between slave labour and free 
was held to depend on their relative cost for the attainable return, 
but also that manumission by private owners was a matter of econ: 
omic calculation as well. Slaves might sometimes be manumitted 
in gratitude for faithful service or as an act of conscious piety;® 
but they usually bought their freedom, where they could and 
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would,’ and the arrangements for their doing so were formalized in 
the institutions of peculium and testamentary manumission and the 
elaborate legal and customary practices surrounding them.’ Some 
masters in any case thought it cheaper to manumit simply to save 
themselves the costs of maintenance, particularly where the free 
slave could then go and claim the monthly corn dole? or an occasional 
imperial hand-out (congiarium) in cash;!” and if they wanted to 
avoid the manumission tax of 5 per cent which was payable to the 
state, they manumitted informally. Nor were these practices a 
result of the influx of slaves from overseas in the period, of expan- 
sion by conquest after 201. Already in the Twelve Tables of the 
mid-fifth century there was provision that ‘A slave freed by will, 
upon condition of giving ten thousand (i.e. a certain sum) to the 
heir, may, in the event of being alienated by the heir, obtain his 
freedom by payment of this sum to the alienee’;'' and the 5 per 
cent manumission tax goes back to the mid-fourth century." 

Equally explicit was the purchase of votes, office, Judicial decisions 
and political favours generally. It is true that outright bribery was 
regarded as unacceptable and that legislation against it was time and 
again enacted or proposed. But the practice was so widespread as to 
be virtually universal. The younger Cato himself, for all his denunci- 
ations of it when done by others, is reported by Suetonius’? as 
having acquiesced in it in 60 to keep out Pompey’s candidate for 
the consulship in favour of his own son-in-law. Verres’s ‘basketfuls’ 
of Sicilian gold'* were succeeded by Caesar’s from Gaul;'° it was 
only with money that Caesar defeated Catullus for the office of 
Chief Priest in 63 or secured the valuable services of his former 
opponent Curio as a propagandist in his favour in 51. Senators, 
jurors and electors in the centuriate and tribal assemblies were all 
venal: for the votes of the century with the prerogative in the consular 
election of 54 a bribe was offered which shocked Cicero.'® Citizen- 
ship itself was for sale, as we know from the tribune’s remark to 
the Apostle Paul.!7 Under the Principate, even though the bribery 
of national, as opposed to municipal, electors was no longer relevant, 
public life was no less corrupt. The denunciations of the satirists 
testify as unequivocally to the prevalence of corruption as to the 
disapproval which it aroused;'® and it was to be found no less in 
the army!® than in the lawcourts or indeed the imperial household.” 

The moralistic injunctions against usury in the sources testify 
likewise as much to the entrenchment of the practice as to the 
disapproval of conventional moralists. The praetor who in 89 at- 
tempted to enforce the obsolete law against it was murdered. Money 
lending not just by professional faeneratores by by respectable 
citizens was taken as a matter of course by Cicero,” as later by 
Seneca.?? Tacitus? speaks of its being practised by ‘every’ senator, 
and Horace”* describes Fufidius as rich in both land and money out 
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on loan (‘positis in faenore nummis’). Even Cato is said to have 
engaged in maritime loans through an agent.’ Brutus loaned money 
to the town of Salamis in Cyprus at an extortionate rate of interest.”° 
Very large sums of cash available to be loaned out at the going rate 
of interest accumulated in private hands, whether received ostensibly 
for the use of the state, like the eighteen million denarii which Scipio 
Africanus received from Antiochus in 190, or through good manage- 
ment during tenure of gubernatorial office, like Cicero’s savings from 
Cilicia, or as a windfall from the misfortunes of other private citizens, 
like the gains which accrued to Crassus from the Sullan proscriptions, 
or from extortion, or from slave-dealing, or from booty, or from a 
willingness to take bribes, or from rents, or from the proceeds of 
trade, or simply from inheritance and marriage. No doubt the greater 
part of it went in due course into land (as the fictional freedman 
Trimalchio’s did in Petronius’ Satyricon).?? But if the land was 
bought for cash, the cash went out of the strongboxes into circulation 
again; and much of it then went back into the gifts, bribes and personal 
loans which perpetuated the venality of politics and the law. 

Armed men were equally readily available for purchase, as nicely 
illustrated by Cicero’s anecdote?’ describing how Milo gave someone 
ostensibly unconnected with himself a commission to buy up the 
whole of C. Cato’s bodyguard of gladiators and beast-fighters, after 
which the tribune Racilius announced by arrangement that he 
would be ‘putting Cato’s familia up for sale’. On a grander scale, 
it was the dictum of Crassus that a leading politician should be 
able to maintain an army from his own resources, and the dictum 
of Julius Caesar that money and the soldiers they buy are the two 
things which create, preserve and augment dynastetas.”® Appian, 
at the beginning of his history of the Civil Wars,” says that political 
murders were unknown before Tiberius Gracchus but that thereafter 
the heads of rival factions would either refuse to disband the troops 
under their command or would simply hire private armies for their 
. own account. Nor, indeed, is it surprising that they should have 
been able to do so. Discharged veterans were seldom resettled on 
the land in any large numbers or with any great success,™ and the 
inducement to them to sell their experience and services to a patron 
or commander willing to pay for them must often have been very 
much more tempting than the alternative of a remote and inadequate 
small-holding.*? It is true that there were no private armies under the 
Principate and that the attempted rebellion of Avidius Cassius in 
175 AD collapsed ignominiously. But then the emperors (from Julius 
Caesar onwards) could outbid anyone else in money as well as 
prestige. 

The almost’ total lack of a civil service also gave extensive 
opportunities to private contractors and tax-farmers to undertake for 
profit functions which later were reabsorbed by the state. It was 
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not merely tax-collection and the provisioning of the armies which 
were farmed out under the Republic, but the exploitation of forests, 
fisheries and mines; and although under the Principate the role of 
the tax-farmers was steadily diminishing they are still to be found 
collecting indirect taxes in the second century AD. The companies 
or syndicates of publicant were powerful financial pressure-groups — 
so powerful, indeed, as to be able to defeat the efforts of senatorial 
office-holders to curb their excessive exploitation of their privileges: 
on one occasion they secured an impeachment of the censors and 
on another the condemnation by the equestrian court of a provincial 
governor. The statement of Polybius? that ‘almost everyone, so to 
speak’ was involved in the contracts given out by the censors and 
the work deriving from them cannot possibly be taken literally, . 
even for the mid-second century when he made it. But the willing- 
ness of the state to allow societates of private citizens to tender for 
major contracts rather than carry them out itself did bring together 
substantial concentrations of private wealth and sometimes — 
although not always — generated very high disposable profits for 
the participes. 

At the same time, there was relatively little direct ownership 
of property by the state. The ager publicus which accrued through 
conquest and expropriation steadily found its way into private 
hands. The role of the state, such as it was, was to restrict (or fail 
to restrict) the size of individual holdings, to collect a modest 
revenue from the landowners to whom it passed and to assign desig- 
nated territories to colonists or discharged veterans. Under the 
Principate, the emperors were large landowners, but they were so 
as it were in their own right, as private possessors:** Augustus in 
the Res Gestae boasts of having used his own. personal fortune to 
buy up land on which to settle his veterans, as Julius Caesar had 
done before him. It is true that the extent to which there was an 
active land market cannot be measured precisely. But there is 
enough evidence (particularly in Cicero’s letters) for a steady and 
sometimes rapid turnover in both land and houses to justify the 
comment that ‘it looks as though the Roman possessing class thought 
of land as pretty ‘‘fungible”, as a commodity like other commodities 
with a realizable cash value’.** Admittedly, many of the transactions 
recorded in the sources were acquisitions for personal use rather 
than rental or resale: the rich might keep a number of country 
estates to be visited in turn, and the ‘intellectual’s farm’ is familiar 
from the examples of Horace and Catullus, among others.** But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the market was exclusively in 
possessiones voluptuariae’. Country houses themselves, as opposed 
to land, seem not to have been acquired to be rented out again for 
profit. But woodlands were exploited for their timber, vegetable 
gardens for their produce and Varro? testifies to the raising of 
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thrushes and pigeons for sale as well as fish, game and poultry. Still 
more obviously for profit rather than use was investment in urban 
property, The best-known example is Cicero’s investment in shops 
in Puteoli and the letter in which he says” that ‘two have collapsed 
and the rest are cracking with the result that not only the tenants 
but the mice have decamped. Other. people call it a calamity, but 
to me it isn’t even a nuisance . . . . I have adopted a plan of Vestorius’s 
for rebuilding them which will turn this loss into a profit’. The risk 
attaching to urban property was notoriously higher because of the 
constant likelihood of damage by fire.*? But this in turn created the 
opportunity for higher profit: Crassus, according to Plutarch,*° 
kept a squad of slave builders and architects whom he used to 
rebuild burned and collapsed houses bought from their owners 
at knock-down prices. There is in all this no suggestion that either 
the sale-and-purchase or the rental market was a particularly efficient 
one. But there is no doubt whatever that the urban market was a 
market and, moreover, one which was ‘left to function freely, with 
little regulation from above, no matter the hardship that was 
worked’.*! There may not be a record of anyone who could con- 
vincingly be classified as a professional estate agent as distinct from 
an auctioneer (praeco). But there were certainly speculative devel- 
opers: the elder Pliny*? records that the notoriously rich entrepreneur 
C. Sergius Orata invented a form of shower-bath which he would 
install in villas which he then resold at a profit. 

Finally, it may be worth citing four other relatively peripheral 
areas where the operation of an uncompromising cash nexus can 
be documented. The first is prostitution: it is hardly surprising that 
sex should have been for sale, but it is noticeable first, that apart 
from some aedilician restriction on the opening times of brothels 
there was never any attempt by the state to interfere with the 
workings of the market, and second, that slave prostitutes were 
permitted to use the proceeds of the sale of their services to buy 
their freedom.**? The second is the art market: a letter of Cicero’s 
_to the Epicurean connoisseur M. Fabius Gallus** shows that there 
was a resale as well as a purchase market, and the references collected 
by Tenney Frank** testify to the variety of objects and their prices, 
ranging from pearls to tablecloths, including Strabo’s account*® of 
Caesar’s colonists at Corinth digging up old graves for vases and 
bronzes to sell to Roman dealers. The third is the market in applause 
in the lawcourts, for which the younger Pliny*’ gives the going rate 
at three denarii per ‘laudicenus’. The fourth, and in a way the most 
striking, is what might be called the market in supplementary benefits: 
although, as we have seen, slaves might be manumitted by their 
masters in order to exploit it, entitlements were not at first negotiable; 
but in due course the tickets (tessarae) entitling the bearer to the 
corn dole were both heritable and saleable.*® 
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One possible objection to the use of all these — or any other — 
examples in the sources to demonstrate the capitalist nature -of 
Roman society might be that it was not sufficiently monetarized 
for a ‘cash nexus’ to operate either as pervasively or as effectively 
as the phrase implies. But just as the relative unsophisticatedness 
of Roman economic institutions does not make them non-, but 
merely unsophisticatedly, capitalist, so does the relative illiquidity 
of the system not make it a non-cash-nexus system but merely one 
in which there was at some times and in some places a relative 
shortage of coin for which the existing mechanisms of credit were 
not sufficient to compensate. It is certainly plausible to suppose 
that transactions in kind were relatively common in country districts: 
thus, Cicero implies that Sicilian farmers had no means of finding 
cash except by selling their livestock and implements,’ and two . 
epigrams of Martial’s*° depend for their point on less successful 
barristers receiving their fees in kind from their rural clients. But 
there was everywhere a need for at least some cash for the purchase 
of manufactures and the payment of taxes. In Italy, there can be 
little doubt that in the first century AD even standard necessaries 
such as bread and wine were normally bought for cash, since it is 
clear from epigraphic evidence as well as the literary sources that 
their prices were well above the bottom of the range of denominations 
available.*! There are, admittedly, two major liquidity crises reported 
to us, by Cicero in 49 and by Tacitus in 33 AD. But the circumstances 
were in both cases exceptional. In 49, the nummorum caritas of 
which Cicero complained? was at a time of panic caused by the 
fear of civil war — as again in 44°? — and in 33 AD the mopia ret 
nummariae described by Tacitus** was the result of a panic caused 
by a general calling-in of debts at a time when the proceeds of the 
sale of confiscated estates were tied up in the treasury or exchequer. 
If the elder Pliny is to be believed,** there was an annual drain of 
bullion outside the Empire amounting to not less than 100 million 
sesterces in order to pay for ‘deliciae et feminae’ from India, China 
and Arabia; but even if the figure were reliable it would not con- 
stitute an argument for a permanent shortage of liquidity within 
the Empire.** Again, there is no dispute that by modern standards 
Roman society was not fully monetarized and lacked the credit 
facilities sufficient for its needs (despite the use of permutationes, 
i.e. bills of exchange, referred to in Cicero’s letters). But it is quite 
another matter to conclude that it was therefore either pre- or non- 
capitalist. The evidence does nat permit a quantitative estimate of 
the total amount of cash in circulation at any one time either in 
Italy or in the provinces, and there is every reason to suppose that 
even the rich might quite often run short of ready money. But it 
has recently been estimated that the supply of silver coins increased 
perhaps tenfold in the century prior to 50 (with a falling-off towards 
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the end which may help to explain the subsequent liquidity crises).°” 
Moreover, given the abundance of references to prices for com- 
modities of any and all kinds and the known influx of provincial 
revenues, particularly from the East, resulting from the expansion 
of the Empire after the Hannibalic Wars,5®? it can hardly be argued 
from sporadic instances of local or temporary shortages of coin that 
this was not a ‘cash nexus’ society in which commodities and services 
of all kinds were freely bought and sold. 

A different possible objection is that the examples which I have 
quoted are drawn from different dates during which the institutions 
of Roman society underwent a number of far-reaching changes, and 
it might therefore be objected that to speak of them as characteristic 
of an implicitly static ‘classical Rome’ is a distortion of the historical 
record. But the problem to which this article is addressed remained 
the same throughout the ‘classical’ period — that is, from the begin- 
ning of the last two centuries of the Republic to the end of the first 
two of the Principate, The revolution in government initiated by 
Julius Caesar and consummated by Augustus did not revolutionize 
the economy: the reign of private property and the cash nexus 
continued unchallenged. Later, it is true, a transformation did come 
about. By the time of Diocletian, the Roman economy was very 
different in both its structure and its workings from what it had 
been. But whatever the reasons for the transformation they are of no 
relevance to the question why neither under the Republic nor the 
- Principate could Roman society be plausibly described as structured 
throughout, or even predominantly, according to class. 


I 


There can be no question that enormous significance attached in 
Roman society to property-ownership — in particular, ownership 
of cultivable land and therewith control of access to the means of 
production and the disposable surplus extracted from it. Nor can 
there be any question both that landholding was increasingly concen- 
trated (albeit with significant regional variations) among an increas- 
ingly affluent elite and that the treatment of dependent tenants and 
agricultural slaves was grossly exploitative.*? Land, moreover, was in 
general a prerequisite for political office and high social status alike, 
and classical Rome can accordingly be fairly labelled, as by Gelzer,®° 
a “‘timocracy’ in both Plato’s and Aristotle’s sense. It was, in other 
words, a society in which the desire for honour and glory was openly 
avowed in the pursuit of office and position at the same time as a 
` property qualification was necessary to achieve it. Indeed, this was 
true no less of the municipal councillors of the Principate than of the 
magistrates of the Republic. The connection between landed wealth 
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and dignitas — which Cicero®' defines in contrast to fame (gloria) 
and influence (amplitudo) as ‘honourable authority entitling a person 
to attention, respect and deference’ — runs all the way from the 
equation of opulentus and nobilis by the poet Ennius in the early — 
second century®™ to Cicero’s insistence on the importance of land- 
owning (agri possessionesque) to the attainment of status®’ to 
Nero’s subventions to impoverished senators to enable them to 
maintain the life-style appropriate to their rank®* to the younger 
Pliny’s virtual re-echo of Ennius’ equation. But even if wealth 
in land was always a necessary and sometimes a sufficient con- 
dition of the attainment of social and political power, it does not 
follow that it is in terms of it rather than of them that the structure 
of Roman society is to be analysed. Classical Rome could not be a 
‘class society’ because there were no other classes outside the land- 
holding elite which could be similarly defined and distinguished in 
relation to the means of production, and there could not, therefore, 
be any class conflicts as such between them. The difference can be 
clearly brought out by contrasting the so-called ‘Roman Revolution’ 
(which wasn’t one} with the French Revolution (which was). Although 
it is much debated among specialists whether the French Revolution 
resulted directly from class conflict or rather from a series of pre- 
dominantly political reverses which undermined the capacity of the 
king and the army to keep the rest of the society under their con- 
trol, the conflicts which emerged in the vacuum left by the bank- 
ruptcy of the ancien regime were indisputably class conflicts. 
Despite what has come to be recognized as an interpenetration of 
economic interests and a unanimity in social values between nobility 
and bourgeoisie very similar to that between senatorial aristocracy 
and equites tn Republic Rome, the office-holders, merchants, 
industrialists, rentiers, functionaries, hoberaux, laboureurs, middle 
peasants, urban artisans and landless proletariat of late eighteenth- 
century France can all be identified in terms of their relation to 
the means of production and much of their behaviour during and 
after the collapse of the ancien régime explained thereby. But no 
corresponding classification — let alone explanation — can be sus- 
tained in the Roman case. Although the period from 60 to 14 AD 
did, in Syme’s words, witness ‘a violent transference of power and 
property’®’ it was not a transference from one class to another. It 
was a transference from one set of members of the single dominant 
class and its hangers-on to another. 

Nor, on the other hand, can the question be answered merely by 
reasserting, true as it is, that Rome was a ‘conquest state’. There can 
be no dispute that Rome expanded by force of arms and that its 
resulting internal changes took a different course from that which 
would have been taken by an ideal-typical commercial republic with 
no large army, a strong mercantile and financial bourgeoisie, and a 
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high volume of external trade. But it has all the more to be explained 
why its social organization was not then undermined by the huge 
influx of disposable wealth from booty and taxes. It is true that 
Livy in his Preface, Sallust,°* Appian®® and indeed all of the ancient 
authors agree that the Republic was fatally corrupted by a new- 
found lust for riches and the decay of the old morality. But this is 
no more than a pious mythology: individual greed, however morally 
obnoxious, no more explains the successive civil wars and the eventual 
triumph of Augustus than individual degeneracy explains the eventual 
fall of the Western Empire. In Rome, the influx of wealth, far from 
undermining the social system through the intensification and 
spread of class conflict, preserved and even reinforced it. Whatever 
its effects on the life-style and morals of those into whose hands 
the influx passed, it was not the exacerbation of economic inequalities 
which brought the Republic down. The so-called ‘Social War’ against 
the Italian allies was about citizenship, not property, and the Civil 
Wars were conflicts of faction, not class. 

What, then, prevented class formation? One obvious impediment 
was the traditional institution of clientela. Because dependents at 
all economic levels were tied to the heads of the leading families, 
the struggles between patricians and plebeians or optimates and 
populares were inevitably less like class struggles and more like 
struggles between groupings, factions or cliques. Nor were vertical 
ties of this nature characteristic’? of the Republican period alone: 
clientage was a pervasive feature well into the third century AD.” 
Yet to show its continuance is not to explain the absence of class 
antagonisms. No doubt in Rome, as at other times and places, the 
incentives to poor or propertyless citizens to attach themselves to 
powerful patrons diminished the attractions of horizontal alliances 
with those similarly placed: the ‘uncontaminated’ (intacta pernicits 
consiliis) plebeians who joined P. Scipio Nasica in the killing of 
Tiberius Gracchius in 1337? are in due course paralleled by the 
armed clients and followers of the rival Italian magnates of the 
thirteenth century AD whose recruitment of retainers into their 
households cut directly across the horizontal organization of the 
Popolo.™ But although clientage is likely to impede class formation 
and consciousness, it is not by itself enough to prevent it; indeed, 
by creating a sense of resentment and common interest among those 
excluded from the benefits it offers it may, under certain circum- 
stances, encourage it.” It might be argued that Roman clientela was 
a particularly powerful impediment to class formation because it 
was exceptionally strongly binding: once a person had entrusted 
himself to the fides of another, the relationship was supposed to be 
permanent, and it was in theory, at least, transmitted from father 
to son until one or other of the families died out. But claims to that 
effect may be evidence as much for the gap between practice and 
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theory as for the theory itself.” Even the strongest such ties could 
quickly dissolve under the pressure of events: the powerful follow- 
ing which Pompey’s father had built up in the area of Picenum and 
which he duly inherited from him ‘melted away’ when it came to 
his confrontation with Julius Caesar in 49.76 

Another obvious impediment to class formation was chattel 
slavery itself. But although it is true that slaves as such could never 
constitute a class because they were to be found at so many differ- 
ent locations in the processes of production, distribution and 
exchange, this does not in itself exclude the possibility of the 
formation of distinguishable classes made up of workers who were 
similarly located. There was, indeed, both an artisanate and a 
proletariat in the modern sense — that is, a section of the non- 
domestic workforce employed either in small-scale production for 
profit (opifices) or in wage-labour (mercenarii) — and the market- 
situation of its members was the same whether or not they had 
been born free. Even if we leave aside the casual labourers employed 
on the land or on building-sites, there were porters, sailors and 
stevedores; weavers, fullers, bleachers and dyers; barbers and 
perfumers; butchers and bakers; tailors and shoemakers; potters, 
carpenters, plasterers and metalworkers; actors, painters and 
musicians; and many others besides. Free men worked alongside 
unfree not only on the land or on the building-sites but in work- 
shops and mines.” On one occasion, the Roman plebs actually 
took to the streets in protest at the impending execution of all 
- slaves in the household of the prefect of the city after he had been 
murdered by one of them” and although they were in no sense 
protesting at the institution of slavery itself they were, as Finley 
comments, concerned to try to save ‘the lives of individuals -with 
whom the plebs (many of them freedmen or descendants of freed- 
men, some of them presumably slaves themselves) associated daily , 
in their work and their social life’. It seems to be agreed by all 
modern authorities that strikes were unknown in classical Rome. 
But this is not a necessary consequence of the presence of large 
numbers of chattel slaves in the workforce (who could not, of 
course, strike but could and did rebel). Like clientage, slavery un- 
doubtedly inhibited the formation of horizontal ties between 
workers sharing a common market-situation. But it cannot -by 
itself explain why strikes were unknown in Rome and why the 
craft corporations (collegta) never acted like trade unions or even 
like mediaeval guilds. 

In the same way, it seems now agreed among specialists that the 
equites did not constitute a ‘bourgeoisie’ or ‘middle class’ with 
economic interests separate from those of the nobility and senate. 
But what prevented them from becoming one? It is true that they 
were not a stratum of finance capitalists confronting a stratum of 
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uncommercial and undercapitalised landowners: not only did the 
senatorial class engage equally in financial operations but equites 
were equally landowners who, if they were publicani, had to provide 
the treasury with security in land.*° But there were inviting oppor- 
tunities available to be taken by entrepreneurs willing to take them. 
There was, after all, a large market for pottery, clothes, wine, build- 
ing materials, weapons and agricultural implements. The opening 
up of the provinces created new trading opportunities in which 
the locals could participate with Roman citizens.®! The societates 
of the publicani may not have been joint-stock companies in the 
moder sense, and there may not have been a stock market in which 
purchasers could acquire a negotiable shareholding interest, but 
there was ample scope for a property developer like Sergius Orata, 
or an enterprising vinegrower,”’ or the substantial pottery-owners 
of Arretium, like M. Perennius Tigranus,®* or the shippers and 
merchants of Lugdunum (Lyons),** or the importers of Ilvan iron 
ore into Puteoli who hired metal workers to manufacture weapons 
and implements to be exported ‘everywhere’,®> or a banker like 
Vestorius at Puteoli whom we have seen already advising Cicero how 
to make a profit by redeveloping his collapsing shops. To say that 
a commercial bourgeoisie was lacking is merely to restate what 
needs to be explained. Why should not the development of trade, 
the professions, cash-crop agriculture and manufacturing not have 
brought such a class into being in classical Rome as they did in late 
mediaeval England or nineteenth-century India? 

Yet a further obstacle to class formation was the scale and 
duration of warfare. Whether civil or foreign, wars removed from 
the rural workforce (and to a lesser extent the urban) a significant 
number of young men for a significant number of years: although 
exact figures are impossible to calculate it is quite likely that under 
the Republic something like half of all Roman citizens regularly 
served in the army and that the professionalized army of the early 
Principate still required some 20 per cent of free-bom Italian 
seventeen-year-olds to be enlisted." But even if the effect of this 
under the Republic had been, as Tiberius Gracchus had claimed,®” 
both a reduction in the number of qualified assidui available in 
future for recruitment and the increasing use of slave labour on large 
estates built up by encroachment on their smallholdings, it does not 
follow that veterans once discharged should not have joined or 
constituted a class either of landless labourers or vagabonds or of re- 
settled but potentially dissatisfied peasantry. Service in the legions was 
not a lifetime occupation except for those who died in the course of 
it, and ex-soldiers could well have provided not an obstacle but an 
additional impetus to both rural and urban class formation. 

All these features of Roman society can readily be admitted to 
have to some degree impeded the formation of the classes which 
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might have been expected to evolve in view of the unequivocally 
capitalist character of its economic institutions and practices. But 
they are not in themselves enough to explain the absence of class 
formation, since they are all as much symptoms as causes. To cite 
the persistence of patron-client relationships, the extent of chattel 
slavery, the lack of a commercial bourgeoisie and the absorption of 
much of the smallholding peasantry into the legions is not to provide 
the answer. For that, the question needs to be framed in a somewhat 
different way: once it is recognized that despite the capitalist charac- 
ter of Roman society class did not constitute the fundamental 
structural principle around which it was organized, what did? 


mM 


To the problem so put, the solution should and can be given a priori 
by direct appeal to sociological theory. If a society which might be 
expected to be organized along class lines is not, the explanation 
can only be that economic power and the sanctions attaching to it 
are less fundamental to its organization than either social-cum- 
ideological or political-cum-military power (or both of them). This 
assertion is, no doubt, open to argument by those who hold either 
that all relations of power are reducible to one kind only, or that 
there is some other form of power and therefore dimension of social 
structure not reducible to any of the three. But I shall assume 
without further discussion that both of these objections can be 
met, not merely because to set out a rejoinder to these objections 
would require a separate paper? but because they are particularly 
implausible in the case of classical Rome, Not only does the problem 
to which this article is addressed arise precisely because of the 
evident difficulty of reducing all other relationships of power to 
class relationships in the Roman case, but the independent import- 
ance both of social exclusiveness, status-consciousness and ideological 
hegemony on the one hand and of violence, usurpation and physical 
coercion on the other are readily demonstrable. 

This is close to saying, as Finley does, that Rome was a society of 
‘orders and status’,”’ which is valid as far as it goes. But although 
both juridical categories and boundaries between status-groups’can 
be drawn within the social structure of classical Rome in a way that 
dividing-lines between classes cannot, it has still to be shown what 
it is about the distinctions between nobles and non-nobles, citizens 
and non-citizens or slaves, freedmen and free-born (as, earlier, 
between patricians and plebeians and, later, between Aonestiores 
and humiltores) which gives them their significance. The answer is 
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that it was the mixture of coercive and ideological sanctions which ee 
both underlay and perpetuated them; and so strong and pervasive’ 
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were they that the changes in the social structure which would 
otherwise have followed from the workings of the market and the 
influx of new wealth were subordinated to the pre-existing modes 
of power. 

The prevalence of coercion in Roman social relations is amply 
documented. There was, after all, no police force, and the citizen’s 
right of recourse to violence as enshrined in the maxim vim v1 
repellere licet was maintained from the days of the Twelve Tables 
through into the Principate.®° Private persons could arm their 
slaves or tenants for murder, kidnap or robbery with virtual im- 
punity, and could encroach on the property of a weaker neighbour 
simply by pulling up the boundary stones and taking it over. How- 
ever sophisticated Roman law may have been in its provisions govern- 
ing property and however harsh in its penalties against theft, mjury 
and assault, the practical redress for the weak was minimal: it Is 
even doubtful whether the praetors ever used their servants to 
bring coercion to bear on behalf of a plaintiff pursuing his in tus 
vocatio against a stronger defendant.’ -Perhaps it could be argued 
that our sources highlight the exceptional incidents and that the 
most outrageous abuses occurred only a few times or places: only 
perhaps in Sicily could there be behaviour like that of Verres’? 
and only perhaps during the anarchy of the Civil Wars could free 
men travelling about the countryside find themselves carried off 
to the private dungeon of a local landowner.’’ But panegyrics on 
the blessings of internal peace under the Principate’? cannot disguise 
the fact that might continued to be right. The violence directed 
against slaves was never moderated: the younger Pliny, despite his 
humanitas towards those in his own household,” held no different 
view of its legitimacy from his counterparts at the time of the 
Spartacan Revolt,’ and however many individual acts of kindness 
may have been performed at all periods there is nothing in the 
sources to suggest that such accounts as that of Diodorus Siculus’’ 
of the treatment of slaves in the mines, of Seneca®® of the treat- 
ment of domestic slaves,’ or of Dio Cassius!" of the treatment 
of captured runaways (including the impalement of the masterless), 
or Pliny’s own application of judicial torture to two slave Christian 
deaconesses!®! were atypical of what continued to take place.’” 
The humble citizen was still defenceless against the lordly bully 
when walking home at night through the streets of Rome,’”’ and 
the small rural freeholder or tenant was still defenceless against the 
extortionate tax-gatherer, the over-bearing magnate and his agents, 
and the indifferent provincial governor. In theory, there was the 
possibility of redress by appeal to the Emperor, as there had been 
in theory to the senate and people of Rome, and it even applied to 
slaves. But despite ‘the essential fact that at least a large area of the 
emperor’s jurisdiction was seen as a form of granting aid and succour 
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to individuals and groups’,'®%* the proportion of his subjects who 
could ever hope for redress against violence unlawfully inflicted 
on them was so tiny as to be irrelevant to discussion of the social 
structure. It may be that the rule of might as right was tempered 
under the Principate by comparison with either the Social and 
Civil Wars before it or the disorders of the later Empire after it. 
But the surviving Egyptian papyri of the first and second centuries 
AD are, all the same, notable for ‘the recurrence of physical out- 
rage, the beatings, maulings and murders’.’°* Money could always 
buy immunity from such treatment, whether by bribery of officials 
or their soldiers or payment of helpers or bodyguards. But this 
was symptomatic of a society based on violence onto which a cash 
nexus had been superimposed, not of a society based on a cash 
nexus disrupted by the intrusion of violence at some later stage. 

The same is true of the Roman hierarchy of status. Intimately 
interconnected as it was with the hierarchy of wealth, social position 
rested nonetheless on criteria antecedent to it. Four distinctions in 
particular, all of them defined by birth, retained their fundamental 
importance throughout the classical period. The first, about which 
the least need be said, was that between men and women; fundamen- 
tal as it was, it did not of itself inhibit class-formation. The second, 
between authentic Romans and provincials or aliens (roughly, cives, 
Latini and peregrini) was equally not a barrier to class-formation in 
itself. But it is symptomatic of the importance which was attached 
by the Romans to a distinction to which differences of wealth and 
occupation were only incidental. Even Cicero could be taunted by 
Catiline as not merely a ‘new man’ but, since he came from Arpinum, 
a ‘foreigner’? and similarly invidious distinctions run through the 
literature from the rejection of the demands of the Italian allies for 
citizenship under the Republic to the disdain expressed for Thracians, 
Egyptians and other uncouth and inferior peoples under the Empire. 
It may not have been racial prejudice as modern sociologists under- 
stand that term;!°’ but it was a form of regional-cum-cultural preju- 
dice sufficient to sustain a sense of differentiation cutting across 
possible affinities of class. Much more important than either of these 
two, however, were the two distinctions of birth which marked 
clearly visible and strongly defended barriers in the hierarchy of 
status: noble vs. non-noble and free-born vs. freed. 

By the second century BC, the distinction between patrician and 
plebeian had lost its initial significance and merged into a distinction 
which marked off from the rest a patrician-cum-plebeian nobility 
descended from ‘all those who at some time had held the highest 
public office, whether in the form of the dictatorship, the consul- 
ship or the consular tribunate’.'°* But it is still remarkable that 
although one consulship had been reserved to a plebeian since 366 
it was not until 172 that both consuls were for the first time 
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plebeians. The deference which the nobility enjoyed is copiously 
illustrated in the literary sources, particularly by the writings and 
speeches of Cicero. Acutely conscious as he was of the nobility’s 
attitude to a ‘new man’ like himself,’°? Cicero never questioned 
the principle behind it. Similarly, when Juvenal opens his Eighth 
Satire with the rhetorical question ‘Stemmata quid faciunt?’ he is, 
as Syme says, not asking it ‘with all the fierce, free invective of a 
robust democrat’.''° Cicero might complain that a rich noble could 
presume on a consulship from birth irrespective of ability,!!! just 
as Juvenal'’* might complain about the humiliations deliberately 
heaped by rich patrons on their humble clients. But neither they 
nor any other ancient author ever challenged the system as such. 
As with all ascriptive elites, the self-confidence with which they 
expected deference to be paid to them increased the degree to 
which it was.'!? What is more, however sceptical the nobility them- 
selves may have been about matters of religion, they appear to have 
been willing and able as the occasion offered to present themselves 
as enjoying divine legitimation whereby the welfare of the Roman 
people might be enhanced,''* and whatever the uncertainties which 
surround the nature of the ‘divinity’ attributed to the Emperors and 
its origins in the honours accorded to Augustus’'* or even Julius 
Caesar'!® there can be no dispute that it was taken seriously by all 
but a minority of intellectuals.'’’? All this may not be enough to 
licence the conclusion that there was a uniform and pervasive ideology 
of status based on birth which always overrode the values which 
would otherwise have attached to social position based on earned 
wealth: the self-image of the nobility and the attitudes of Cicero 
and those like him may conceal some rather different attitudes 
among the voiceless plebs.'1® But the criterion of birth was not 
by any means exclusive to the nobility and their encomiasts. Among 
the equites, what Cicero calls vetustas equestris ordinis''? was 
directly relevant to their status, and among the plebs the distinction 
between ingutlinus and ingenuus was of similar significance to the 
distinction within the senatorial order between nobility and ‘new men’. 

The long tradition of the practice of manumission, coupled with 
the influx of slaves during the period of expansion by conquest, 
created a body of freedmen and their descendents whose importance 
to the structure of Roman society derived not merely from their 
number but from the likelihood that they would have been among 
the ablest and most industrious members of the working population. 
Influential already in the Late Republic,'*® they came under the 
Principate to occupy positions of power which outraged the nobility 
who found themselves dependent on them for favours. But this 
power, however, great, was always conditional. All the familia 
Caesaris were wholly dependent on the imperial whim, and the 
anecdotes handed down in the sources about the insolence and 
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corruption of the freedom of successive emperors (particularly 
Claudius) are more than matched by anecdotes about their disgrace, 
banishment and execution.'?! Both in the imperial service and 
elsewhere freedmen could and did accumulate very substantial 
fortunes.!?? But neither was this the result of their antecedent 
class position nor did it result in their coming to constitute a class. 
It was because of their access to, and therefore opportunity to 
benefit from, the patronage of those in a position to bestow it. 
The relation between freedmen and their former masters retained 
much of that between client and patron: the former master might 
keep not only a right of succession but an entitlement to obsequium 
and often to specific services (operae), and the freedman could 
neither accuse nor give evidence against his patron in a criminal 
case.!?? Manumission by itself did not put former slaves, however 
rich or influential they became, on an equal footing with citizens 
who had been born free. The emperor Augustus might receive an 
exceptional and cultivated ex-slave at his dinner-table,'* but he 
would never think of receiving a Trimalchio. Nor could even the 
most cultivated ex-slave marry a senator’s daughter. Only after 
another generation or two could these disabilities be overcome and 
the descendants of freedmen rise to the ranks of the equttes and 
perhaps even the senate,'?* and by then, far from constituting a 
distinguishable class (or status-group or order), they had merged, 
like others before and after them, into an existing structure which 
they thereby helped to sustain. 

What is more, the ideological and coercive sanctions on which 
the structure rested reinforced one another directly. Not only was 
there no counter-ideology by which the inherited status-system 
could be undermined, but that system was explicitly backed by the 
law and its attendant penalties. It is true that sumptuary laws against 
slaves as such were never passed, whether from the difficulty of 
enforcing them or for fear that they would merely help slaves to 
recognize their numbers and therefore their potential strength.'*° 
But to attempt to pass as of higher rank — what Ammianus Marcel- 
linus!?7_ was to call praesumere fortunae superioris insignia — was 
a crime punishable in some cases by death. It is not that the barriers 
to legitimate mobility were insuperable or that access to the highest 
public offices was by any means completely closed to men of humble 
origin. But the anecdotes in the sources which testify to the possibility 
of long-range intra-generational mobility testify at the same time to 
its desirability and to its rarity. The stories are told sometimes with 
admiration and sometimes with disapproval. But the careers of an 
actor raised to equestrian status by Sulla,'*® or a slave beautician 
who became a consul and provincial governor,’*? or the unnamed 
father of Claudius Etruscus’*® who rose from servile birth to the 
top of the imperial civil service, or Curtius Rufus, allegedly the son 
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of a gladiator, whom the emperor Tiberius said he would regard as 
‘born of himself’!*’ imply no repudiation of the criteria by which 
such mobility was defined. A few fortunate persons rose fast and 
far; a few unfortunate ones fell likewise. But the basis of the divisions 
between orders and status-groups were never threatened except in 
the very different sense that there were always some ambitious 
individuals ready to breach them illegally if they could not breach 
them legally. 

_It is impossible to estimate how many people sought to pass as 
other than they were and with what success. But the sources abound 
in references to runaway slaves trying to pass as free, freedmen 
usurping offices from which they were in theory debarred or changing 
their names and places of residence in order to conceal their origins, 
non-citizens fraudulently claiming citizenship, shopkeepers and 
tradesmen trying to get away with sitting in theatre-seats reserved 
by the Lex Roscta of 67 for equites only, and Egyptians posing as 
Greeks.'** Such behaviour might, if sufficiently widespread, lead 
the emperors and the Senate to feel that the social order was being 
subverted. But even so, it would be subversion of a wholly different 
kind from that implied by the emergence of aclass or classes dedicated 
by virtue of their relation to the means of production to the over- 
throw of the system. Collective consciousness of social position, 
such as there was, was never subversive in that sense. The senate 
might seek to close ranks against ‘new men’ and subsequently 
imperial favourites; the equites might organize to secure and defend 
their monopoly of seats in the repetundae court where senators whose 
interests conflicted with theirs might be brought to trial; the 
collegia might seek recognition of their right to represent and 
organize their members. But this was political and/or social conscious- 
ness. It was not consciousness of class. Indeed, the collegia afford per- 
haps the most striking illustration of the extent to which it was not. 
They are generally acknowledged, as I have already remarked, never to 
have acted like a modern trade union. Yet they embraced within their 
ranks workers who shared a common relation to the means of pro- 
duction irrespective of differences in status, and they were viewed with 
suspicion as foci of civil disorder alike by the Republican Senate 
(which if it wished abolished them by decree, as in 64) and by the 
Emperors.'*? This may seem to make their failure to act in class 
terms still more puzzling. But the answer is simply that given the 
nature of the system in which they sought to defend their members’ 
interests, it was legitimacy which was their prime objective: ‘[Econ- 
omic advantage] they did not completely ignore. Still, they cared a 
lot more about prestige, which the members individually could not 
hope to gain but which, within a subdivision of their city, competing 
with their peers, they could deal out according to a more modest 
scale of attainment.’!*4 
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It would be a gross exaggeration to conclude that classical Rome 
ever approximated to the ideal type of a caste society — that is, a 
society of closed, endogamous, hereditary status-groups whose 
distinctive position in the division of labour is bound up with a 
ritual ideology of purity and pollution. Although under the Later 
Empire there does appear to have been an increasing tendency 
towards compulsory inheritance of occupation, it never became 
(pace Rostovtzeff) a caste society in that sense, and the term is 
entirely inappropriate to the Classical period. Nevertheless, the , 
constraints which there were, both legal and practical, on social 
mobility were such as to reinforce yet further the ideological and 
coercive inhibitions on potential class-formation. Had the chances 
of mobility been lower still, it would be plausible to expect the 
emergence of at least a rudimentary class-consciousness among 
those aware of a collective and irremediable exclusion irrespective 
of their efforts and deserts, much as appears to have been the case 
in the early struggles between patricians and plebeians when the 
plebeians were still able to use the weapon of ‘“‘secessions’”’ or 
military strikes’.1°5 Had the chances been very much higher, it would 
be plausible to expect the emergence of a collective consciousness 
among the déclassés excluded from their expected or inherited 
position, such as perhaps played a part in the recruitment of the 
Catilinarian conspirators. But limited yet visible opportunities for 
individual mobility are likely at the same time to absorb the potential 
leaders of the underprivileged and to deflect the rest of the under- 
privileged away from revolutionary action. The evidence does not 
permit the precise calculation of mobility chances across the range 
of relevant categories of origin. But the impression which it leaves 
is, at one end, of a senatorial elite having regularly to be partially 
renewed, if only through its inability to replace itself by birth, and 
at the other end, of a steady supply of ex-slaves for whom social 
mobility was effectively guaranteed. In between, the free poor 
(about whom the epigraphic as well as the literary sources are much 
scantier than one would wish) had little if any chance of advance- 
ment, but remained dependent on the doles and favours of patrons, 
whether senators and generals under the Republic or emperors and 
imperial freedmen under the Principate,'** plus such limited support 
for urban workers as their collegia might provide for them. Within 
such a system, it is difficult to point to any area of social space 
where a class other than the landowning aristocracy could ever be 
expected to form. 

It might be objected at this point that my account of the under- 
lying influences which at the same time precluded institutions and 
practices favourable to class formation and fostered others actively 
inimical to it still needs to be supplemented by some sort of history 
of their origins; and here, we are up against the well-known difficulty 
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that the sources for the fifth and fourth centuries are notoriously 
inadequate. But I doubt whether detailed knowledge of the evolution 
of the Roman constitution between the overthrow of the monarchy 
and the concession of legislative powers to the comitia tributa in 287 
would affect the argument one way or the other. Admittedly, we 
do not even know how patrician status was originally defined, what 
exactly were the reforms allegedly introduced by Servius Tullius, or 
when and in what form there was first instituted a form of debt- 
bondage whereby creditors were entitled to exact forced labour from 
debtors unable to clear their loans. But we do know that the patricians 
held a traditional monopoly of religious office, that the regulations 
of the Twelve Tables antedated the introduction of coinage and that 
debt-bondage was subsequently abolished (or at any rate virtually 
so'*"). Early Rome was a small, warlike, patriotic, agrarian society 
in which there was as yet no great economic differentiation, organized 
by clans and dominated by male family heads, and precocious 
chiefly in the legal forms and provisions preserved in the Twelve 
Tables. In matters of public policy, the overriding priorities were 
evidently (and unsurprisingly) military. Social relationships outside 
of the family seem to have been based from the very beginning on 
chentela and fides. As economic differentiation developed, the 
larger landowners became relatively more powerful and the smaller 
landowners increasingly liable to fall into debt, particularly when 
times of economic hardship coincided with near-continuous warfare. 
Some of the more prosperous landowners were of plebeian rather 
than patrician status; but as later, when prosperous ‘new men’ sought 
to enter the senate, they were not rigidly excluded but allowed 
(however grudgingly) rights first of intermarriage and subsequently 
of office-holding. What can properly be labelled ‘class conflict’ did 
begin to emerge in the relations of debtors to creditors, since debt- 
bondsmen, once bound to their creditors under the rules then 
operative, were deprived both of the rights of clientship and of 
the opportunity to regain the means to clear the debt, and the 
remission of debts thus became an increasingly vociferous demand 
from an increasingly class-conscious plebs. But the subsequent 
course of events illustrates all the more strikingly the capacity of 
the system to resist incipient pressures towards class formation. 
The sanction of military secession and the powers accorded to the 
tribunate in the face of it secured the necessary minimum of 
concessions, and subsequent expansion by force of arms not only 
diverted the plebs from domestic agitation but won them conquered 
territory on which to settle. The restricted circle of patrician clans — 
53 in the fifth century and a bare 21 after the mid-fourth — was 
gradually relaxed to admit distinguished plebeian families to equality 
of status without undermining the criteria of deference and ascription. 
As economic differentiation increased yet further and there developed 
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with it the legal and commercial institutions and practices of .a 
monetarized capitalist economy, the political and social order 
remained unchanged. 


IV 


If this account of classical Roman society is well-founded, what 
follows? I have not sought to offer a novel analysis of its workings 
but only a picture which, selective as it is, can be authenticated by 
reference to evidence from sources generally accepted as valid. 
Whatever the details, now lost to us, of Rome’s early history, it 
was neither politically on socially democratic under the Republic 
any more than under the Principate. The Republic, it is true, was 
governed by elected magistrates, and it was on the overthrow of the 
monarchy preceding it that its ideology of libertas was based. But 
this liberty extended only to a tiny elite, themselves voted into 
office by a minority of a minority: of the male citizens eligible, 
not more than a small fraction could physically appear at elections 
to cast their ballots and then only under a system heavily weighted 
and easy to manipulate. Social equality extended no further than the 
occasionally felt need for a candidate or general to make a concession 
to democratic manners in addressing electors or soldiers.’°* The 
development of an absolute and exclusive conception of private 
property, of a legal system within which citizens at least were 
formally equal, and of the procedures and mechanisms of a cash 
economy were grafted onto a society not merely remote from but 
strongly resistant to the institutions and practices of ‘bourgeois 
liberalism’. Suppose then, contrary to fact, that fourth- and third- 
century Rome had been politically and socially democratic, with a 
genuinely popular franchise and a genuinely egalitarian ideology of 
status. In that event, I suggest, these developments would have 
created not merely a capitalist but a class society; the civil wars 
would have been what Syme firmly asserts” that they were not — 
that is, conflicts both of principle and of class; the optimates and 
populares of the late Republic would have been the leaders of class- 
based parties, not just of factions; and there would have come into 
being both a bourgeoisie anda proletariat deserving of the name. This 
large counterfactual hypothesis cannot, of course, ever be con- 
clusively validated or invalidated. But there are some compelling 
reasons for holding it to be correct. 
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*All dates are BC, and all English 
renderings of Latin or Greek quotations 
my own, except where stated. Although 
I can claim some slight familiarity 
with the standard literary sources, 
I have relied entirely on secondary 
-works for legal and epigraphic evi- 
dence. I take the opportunity of 
acknowledging a long-standing debt 
of gratitude to the late A.H. McDonald, 
who first introduced me to the study 
of Roman society between 201 and 
167 during the academic year 1957-8. 
I am indebted also to Sir Moses Finley 
and the Journal’s anonymous referee 
for their comments. 
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Dependency, inequality, and development 
policy: a case from Bugisu, Uganda* 


ABSTRACT 


Recent studies of class formation in east Africa have maintained 
that economic dependency there has created nationally hegem- 
onic bureaucratic classes whose exploitation of peasant producers 
retards development. This notion appears to derive from inappro- 
priate extension of Latin American models of dependency to the 
substantially different African situation. This paper addresses 
some of the conceptual problems involved in this direct extension 
of dependency models to class analysis in east Africa by showing 
how the economic primacy of a freeholding peasantry in Bugisu 
District, Uganda has limited the development of inequality there. 
It discusses the ways in which the locally ascendant groups which 
emerged there have been constrained to defend the interests of 
local peasants against exploitation by the central state and its 
‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie.’ The national state’s economic depen- 
dency on freeholding peasants is such that a locally based inter- 
mediate class can effectively thwart the development of strong 
central state control, even while this class’s power is limited by its 
dependence on peasant support. 


Divergent interpretations of the complex relations between social 
inequality and economic growth have engaged and divided social 
theorists for over a century. Rapid social and economic changes in 
the ‘late developing’ nations after World War II stimulated recon- 
sideration of earlier explanations and provoked considerable debate 
over the role of dominant groups in development and the conse- 
quences of their disproportionate share of its benefits. Major changes 
over the past decade in theoretical perspectives on social inequality 
in east Africa reflect a particularly interesting instance of this debate. 
Numerous earlier studies assumed the organizational and leadership 
roles of local elites in economic and social change! even while 
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acknowledging that such leadership was selective? or even corrupt? 
in the defense of elite interests. More recent studies — perhaps reflect- 
ing a growing disillusionment with the early post-independence en- 
thusiasm about programs of social welfare and distributive justice — 
argue that emerging national bourgeoisies have turned these processes 
to their own — and international capital’s — advantage. Many of these 
later analyses, however, assume that economic dependency necess- 
arily results in the emergence of national bourgeoisies which main- 
tain extensive control over internal productive and political systems 
by deliberately retarding the forces of production. The dependency 
situation does not, however, directly determine internal class structure, 
as dos Santos? and others have pointed out. Thus, the crucial question 
behind this radical shift in theoretical perspective — do the dominant 
groups in a particular society promote or retard the social and 
economic development of their communities or society? — remains 
unanswered. In this paper, I address this question by showing how 
the emergence and the politico-economic activities of three success- 
ively ascendant groups were determined by the state’s simultaneous 
dependence on foreign markets and on a freeholding peasantry and 
how this simultaneous dependence limited the powers of the state 
and of its ‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie’ in a single administratively 
defined tribal area, Bugisu District in eastern Uganda, from 1912 to 
1971. I inquire, first, how these three groups — chiefs, civil servants, 
and politicians — have affected and been affected by the state- 
sponsored rural development programs and processes which have 
structured Bugisu District’s incorporation into the international 
economic system, and second, to what extent their constituting 
a class or classes has promoted or retarded the well-being of the 
rest of the district’s peasants. 


CLASS ANALYSIS AND DEPENDENCY IN EAST AFRICA 


Class anlaysis of east African societies is in almost all instances set 
within a framework drawn from the body of work known as depen- 
dency theory, which posits subordination of peripheral or satellite 
nations to central or metropolitan nations’ interests. Locally dominant 
classes may rule internally, but they are seen as subordinate to 
metropolitan classes whose interests are best served by the con- 
tinued underdevelopment and subordination of the peripheral 
countries. Latin American scholars first developed these ideas in 
response to economic, social, and political problems which ac- 
companied rapid industrialization after World War II. Many of 
their assumptions and explanations deal with the political and 
economic consequences of government and business policies designed 
to attract international capital and to manage the subsequent 
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problems of foreign indebtedness. They also reflect the extreme 
polarization of social classes typical of Latin America. 

The close association between dominant classes and national 
states led Latin American dependency theorists to emphasize strongly 
the associations between dominant class interests, international 
capital, and their combined effect on government economic policy. 
They increasingly saw dependence on international capital as an 
option which strengthened certain class fragments. These class 
fragments promoted foreign control of the economy and of the 
state in the pursuit of their own interests. 

The Latin American theorists recognized quite early, however, 
that imternal structures, colonial and post-colonial, could vary 
within and also affect the external dependency relationship. As 
dos Santos explains: 


Dependence is not an ‘external factor’ as is often thought.... 
Dependence conditions a certain internal structure which re- 
defines it as a function of the structural possibilities of diverse 
national economies. ... Even if these national economies do not 
condition relations of dependence in general, they limit their 
possibilities of expansion, or rather, they redefine them at the 
level of their concrete functioning. ... We must study the manner 
in which dependent national economies structure themselves 
internally (and how they do this within the context of the world 
system) and the role they play in the development of the world 
system.° 


Cardoso has further emphasized the varieties of internal response to 
dependency in his analysis of associated dependent development.’ 

A growing interest in the dependency and world-systems perspec- 
tives has stimulated a number of cross national comparative studies 
which further extend and refine the Latin American dependency 
models. These studies suggest that both the fiscal and political 
autonomy of the state and degrees of social and economic inequality 
vary significantly with the type and degree of a nation’s dependency, 
particularly as a function of its penetration by multinational cor- 
porations. 

The refinements of the earlier, Latin American-based dependency 
theories are especially important for applications of the dependency 
perspective to east African societies. Theories of dependency, 
though, must be carefully qualified before they can be applied to 
east African society. In contrast to Latin America, the much less 
industrialized east African nations depend little on foreign capital. 
They are ‘dependent’ only in the sense that their specialized agri- 
cultural economies are highly susceptible to fluctuations in the 
international markets and to the extent of making political con- 
cessions in return for foreign aid. Uganda, for example, consistently 
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enjoyed positive trade balances until Amin began to exploit the 
agricultural economy to expand and strengthen his army. The 
social and economic distances between classes are much smaller 
in east Africa than they are in Latin America. This is especially 
so in Tanzania and Uganda, where colonial administrative and 
economic policies impeded the formation of national dommant 
classes. Thus, defining characteristics of Latin American dependency 
do not occur in east Africa. A number of recent authors, however, 
have adopted the dependency perspective as a context for class 
analysis in east African society without incorporating the refine- 
ments and qualifications suggested by dos Santos and Cardoso or 
by the recent cross-national extensions of the original Latin American 
models. This omission leads to serious inconsistencies in their 
analyses. It gives rise to incongruous categories such as ruling petty 
bourgeoisie? and leads directly to the assumption in most of the 
class analyses of east Africa that nationally dominant classes which 
serve the interests of metropolitan capital ineluctably increase their 
control and exploitation of direct producers in ways which necess- 
arily impede rather than promote development. 


DEVELOPMENT AND UNDERDEVELOPMENT IN THE CONTEXT OF 
CLASS ANALYSIS AND DEPENDENCY THEORIES 


The various theories within the dependency perspective differ con- 
siderably in their explanations of underdevelopment, despite a 
general agreement that a nation’s position in an international system 
of unbalanced or dependent exchange conditions its developmental 
potential. Some theories of dependency attribute underdevelopment 
to the production and exchange systems which colonizing metropoles 
imposed on their satellites in order to maximize their own accumu- 
lation of capital.’ Others stress the composition of trade, especially 
in terms of the relative value of raw and processed exports and 
imports.'’ Many consider the composition of foreign trade and the 
historic experience of colonial conquest and administration as 
context for, rather than determinant of, class structure and political 
processés within dependent countries.’* This perspective emphasizes 
the partial autonomy of internal economic and political processes 
from a nation’s position within the world economy. It clearly cautions 
against direct extension of dependency analysis to class analysis. 
The actions of national states and of domestic dominant classes, 
and the relations between them, must be dealt with as particular 
historical cases within situations of dependency rather than as 
direct reflexes of dependency. 

Mamdani’s recent major study of class formation in Uganda 
exemplifies a number of theoretical and empirical problems which 
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result from attempting to base class analysis on mechanistically 
causal notions derived from theories of dependency.!? Mamdani 
traces the formation of national classes through the emergence of 
what he identifies as three separate ‘petty bourgeoisies’ — kulaks, 
traders, and bureaucrats. According to Mamdani, these bourgeoisies 
emerged through successfully mobilizing a significant portion of 
the masses against the colonial state at crucial historical moments. 
The emergence of each bourgeoisie, however, simply culminated in 
its component groups occupying the positions and serving the 
same functions as different colonial classes (e.g., Asian traders) or 
the colonial state had done. By remaining subordinate to the econ- 
omic and political dictates of the ‘metropoles,’ these bourgeoisies 
actively maintain the old colonial policy of deliberate under- 
development through non-industrialization and the continuation 
of a primary-products exporting economy. This is the basis of 
Mamdani’s notion of a ‘ruling petty bourgeoisie,’ a nationally 
dominant class whose subordination to international interests limits 
its social and economic effects to exploitation and the retardation 
of the forces of production. The crucial problem in Mamdani’s 
joining of Marxian and dependency notions in this way is that he 
sees the masses of Uganda peasantry as capable of significant 
political mobilization against the colonial administration but com- 
pletely powerless in relation to the dominant bureaucratic class 
which its mobilization helped to create. 

The central thesis of the present paper is that the combination 
of a free-holding peasantry which directly controlled the productive 
resources on which the national economy — and the export revenues 
on which the national state — depended together with an adminis- 
trative system based on autochthonous authority structures pre- 
vented the establishment of the kind of hegemonic national bureau- 
cratic bourgeoisies which Mamdani’s analysis assumes. This thesis 
is examined by analyzing the ways that locally ascendant groups, 
whose positions and privileges depended on political support from 
a free-holding peasantry, were constrained to preserve the integrity 
of the local community as a viable power base, facilitating its com- 
munication with national centers but simultaneously moderating the 
rapidity and extent to which the incorporation of the local area into 
the world economy disrupted traditional or indigenous social and 
economic arrangements. As Hyden has shown in the case of Tanzania, 
such groups can pose formidable obstacles to the power of the 
central state, and to the bourgeoisie which runs it.'* Hyden, how- 
ever, seems to view these groups’ ability to thwart central state 
authority as an obstacle to development, without considering the 
protection they may afford their own communities against central 
state exploitation. 

The analysis is based on data collected in Uganda from 1969 to 
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1971 to study dominant local groups’ roles in rural development 
and the benefits they derived from these roles. Data were drawn 
from government publications and from the archives of the agencies 
involved in rural development programs at the national, regional, 
and local levels, from interviews with government officials and 
politicians at all of these levels, with peasants and peasant leaders, 
and with local businessmen, as well as from observation of agri- 
cultural and bureaucratic practices and behaviors. Career histories 
were collected from chiefs, civil servants, and politicians. Infor- 
mation about the earliest chiefs and civil servants was gathered 
through interviews with surviving sons and other relatives, as well 
as from official documents.** 


THE EFFECTS OF COLONIAL POLICY ON STRATIFICATION AND ON 
ORGANIZATION OF RURAL PRODUCTION 


Colonial administrative policy in Bugisu — and in most of Uganda — 
led to peasant control over the means of production for most export 
crops. The variable need of the British metropolis for raw materials 
were best served by small-holding peasant production, as this lowered 
production costs directly, maintained a reserve subsistence economy 
— into which the producer could retreat during part of the year or 
during production crises — and also reduced the costs of the repro- 
duction of labor included in crop prices paid to farmers. Reliance 
on peasant production also reduced administrative costs. It allowed 
the colonial state to leave indigenous social organization largely 
intact and to co-opt existing authority structures. The colonial state 
used these structures to organize and regulate the production and 
exchange of agricultural commodities needed by metropolitan 
capital — and on which its own fiscal base rested. In this situation, 
non-peasant classes were generally compradore or collaborating 
classes subordinate to the colonial state’s economic policy — or 
bureaucratic classes dependent on it for employment. 

As a result of these policies peasants, as producers, have always 
been central to Uganda’s export economy. In 1966, agriculture still 
accounted for over half of the gross domestic product and for 80-90 
per cent of overseas export earnings, with 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation dependent on agriculture for its income.’® Cotton and coffee 
grown by small-holding farmers constituted the bulk of export 
earnings. Uganda’s second Five-Year-Plan reflected the peasants’ 
central economic position and its effect on national government 
development policy: ‘For the next generation and longer, even with 
maximum possible diversification of the economy, agriculture will 
remain, the most important source of domestic income, foreign 
exchange, and employment.’!” 
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In Uganda, the economic importance of peasant farmers meant 
that national development planning, to be successful in its own 
terms, had to increase smallhold farming production and provide 
efficient systems for commercialization, as well as ensure adequate 
prices to stimulate production. In addition to forcing the government 
to gear its development plans to peasant farmers, the economic 
centrality of the Uganda peasantry has provided a basis for effective 
local-level political mobilization during much of Uganda’s colonial 
and independent history. 


THE PEASANT ECONOMY IN BUGISU 


Peasant agriculture and local level organization have been especially 
significant in Bugisu. Much of the district’s 1,170 square miles are on 
the eastern and southern slopes of Mount Elgon, a volcanic formation 
on the Kenya border reaching 14,000 feet from the 4,000 foot high 
plain surrounding it. Mount Elgon provides both the rich soil and the 
elevation required to grow Arabica coffee, which does not grow well 
below 5,000 feet. Arabica coffee brings higher and more stable prices 
than the Robusta coffee that grows in most of Uganda. The Bagisu 
have thus occupied a privileged position in Uganda’s export economy 
ever since the colonial government introduced coffee and cotton 
there in 1912. Even the cotton-growers on the plains benefitted 
somewhat, as the volcanic soils eroded from the mountain have 
enriched their lands. 

The Bagisu had a four-tiered lineage organization prior to colon- 
ization. There were approximately 24 maximal lineages. Each of 
those consisted of a number of major lineages, each of which in turn 
were made up of a number of minor lineages. These lineages con- 
trolled their own territory. This meant that the highest levels of 
traditional authority in Bugisu were limited to separate lineages, and 
that effective authority depended primarily on influence and con- 
sensus within the minor lineages, with no corresponding rights or 
powers to appropriate production other than one’s own. Political 
organization at the major lineage level was tenuous, and nearly non- 
existent at the maximal lineage level.’® 

The British secured Bugisu through six years of warfare (1903-9) 
and ruled it at first through Baganda chiefs. The need to reduce 
costs and increase production, however, soon led to the incorporation 
of the Bagisu’s lineage system and the co-optation of traditional 
authorities as the basis for administration. By 1932, less than 30 
years after conquest and colonization, all rural chiefships were 
controlled by Bagisu. 

As the colonial government’s primary concern in Bugisu was to 
develop agricultural exports, this lineage-based administration was 
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directly involved in the production, collection, processing, and sale 
of local crops. The positions of the chiefs, and later of the native 
civil servants and local politicians, developed and changed as a 
function of increasingly successful Bagisu demands for participation 
in and control of these processes, which culminated in the establish- 
ment of locally controlled co-operatives in 1952. These co-operatives 
were organized into two co-operative marketing unions — the Masaaba 
Co-operative Union (MCU) for cotton and the Bugisu Co-operative 
Union (BCU) for coffee — which had exclusive buying licenses for 
their respective crops. These two unions had a combined member- 
ship of well over 100,000 in 1970 (this figure allows for overlapping 
memberships). 

The provisional results of the 1969 census show 521,700 people 
living in Bugisu, of whom 23,539 lived in the town Mbale. Five 
people to a household is a moderate estimate, 50 it 1s safe to assume 
that all rural household heads sold one or the other or both crops. 
(A few women are registered members of co-operative societies, but 
most sell crops in the husband’s name.) From June 30, 1969 to 
June 30, 1970, the two co-operative unions paid member growers 
45,234,598 shillings. Almost all rural households engaged in sub- 
sistence farming as well as cash-cropping, and a considerable amount 
of produce, especially bananas, passed unrecorded through markets 
other than the co-operatives. In comparison, total recorded employ- 
ment in Bugisu in 1969 was 10,314 and total employment income 
in the District was 33,419,000 shillings. Well over half of these figures 
reflect employment in Mbale Municipality and therefore include a 
substantial proportion of non-Bagisu civil servants. Exact comparison 
of the figures is impossible because there are no figures for subsistence 
crops or cash crops other than coffee and cotton or for the actual 
number of Bagisu working in Mbale, but clearly a large majority of 
local Bagisu income and occupation is in farming. Traditional inherit- 
ance patterns, which divide land equally among all sons from the 
same mother, together with lineage controls on the sale of land and 
the technological restrictions on large-scale production, have effec- 
tively prevented extreme concentration of land tenure, although 
there is considerable variation in the size of land holdings. 

The combination of generalized freehold tenure, subsistence self- 
sufficiency, and production of key export crops gave the peasants 
considerable political leverage. It allowed them to withdraw from 
the market economy in different degrees, ranging from simple 
neglect of coffee trees and cotton fields to actual destruction of 
coffee trees. Peasants used these tactics — individually or in co- 
ordinated mobilization — relatively infrequently, but their potential 
damage to the regional monetary economy seriously limited the 
state’s capacity to impose or maintain unpopular production or 
marketing systems and led to accountable public service. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN BUGISU 


The organization of rural development programs to increase agri- 
cultural production and quality has been directly affected by the 
central economic position of peasants in both the national and 
local economies since Bugisu’s incorporation into the world econ- 
omy. Their position has allowed the peasants considerable influence 
on rural development planning and organization. The organization 
of rural development, in turn, has affected the peasants’ economic, 
social, and political situation. 

The peasants’ position within the district’s economy and social 
structure necessitated a relatively egalitarian emphasis in rural 
development planning. The fact that immediate control over 
production was in the hands of the vast majority favored the 
evolution of programs which emphasized mass political partici- 
pation and mobilization. Campaigns to increase production or 
improve quality ultimately dependent on the collaboration of 
individual peasants, and meant that peasants could effectively 
thwart government directives which they felt prejudiced their 
own interests. The co-operatives, once established, were used 
by government for technological diffusion and for rural credit. 
Government thus had a direct interest in and dependence on the 
maintenance of locally-based organizations which could be used 
to mobilize and organize the producers. Political accountability 
in Uganda was to the masses, as the government depended on the 
masses for the realization of its economic programs. A clear example 
of such accountability has been the repeated failure of the govern- 
ment, and of the co-operative, to establish centralized crop pro- 
cessing facilities which would improve coffee quality and prices 
but which the peasants oppose because of the extra weight and 
distance involved in carrying undried coffee beans to such pro- 
cessing centers. 

In Bugisu, official and co-operative agencies mediated the peasant 
farmers’ contact with the capitalist institutions upon which the 
Bagisu had become indirectly dependent through its incorporation 
in the international economy. First the local colonial administration, 
and later co-operatives, managed the peasant’s dealings with banks 
and buyers. Rural development programs in Bugisu have consistently 
emphasized the construction of access roads to productive areas, the 
building of collectively controlled local warehouse and processing 
plants, and the establishment of co-operatives with monopoly buying 
rights. While the government sponsored agricultural credit programs 
through. the co-operatives, actual extension work depended much 
more on the diffusion of techniques for cultivation, harvesting, and 
processing, on the elimination of pests and plant diseases, and on 
the distribution of seed or seedlings. 
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These emphases on collective or co-operative control of infra- 
structure and on labor-intensive technological solutions insulated 
the peasant from direct contact with capitalist institutions such 
as individual bank credit and crop processing, transport, and sale. 
Because co-operative and government administration incorporated 
and depended on indigenous social organization, these structures 
adapted to and reinforced traditional restraints on individual econ- 
omic and social power, including limits over accumulation of land. 
Alienation of land to someone from another lineage was difficult; 
to someone from another area it was virtually impossible, as ethnic 
norms rather than contract law still determined rights of occupancy. 
Thus, credit relations could not jeopardize an individual’s rights in 
land; rather they had to be adapted to another set of guarantees, 
provided by the co-operative, which were not based on the exigencies 
of formal land titles, surveying, and juridical processes for registration. 

Restrictions on the alienation of land to members of other lineages 
and the effective exemption of land as a guarantee for credit pre- 
vented the accumulation of land and thus of wealth which might 
have provided the basis for an autonomous dominant land-owning. 
class. The peasants’ economic position and corresponding relation 
to the state led to continuity, peasant participation, co-ordinated 
and collective organization, and mediated relations with capitalist 
institutions in rural development programs in Bugisu. This type of 
rural development program strengthened the community power base 
and the security of land tenure which were the basis of the peasants’ 
economic position. The dominant groups here considered derived 
power by occupying positions within organizations created by the 
state to implement these development programs. All three of these 
groups, however, depended on peasant support. 

Both the colonial and the later national state have been as 
dependent on the Uganda peasantry as on the international market 
for the achievement of economic and political goals. This double 
dependency provided the conditions for effective peasant resistance 
to, and demands on, the central state. In Bugisu, this dependency was 
crucial to the formation of locally ascendant groups who gained 
considerable privileges from their positions, but whose power was 
increasingly strengthened and limited by their dependence on 
peasant support. 


THE STATE AND CLASS RELATIONS IN BUGISU 


The forms of social inequality in Bugisu emerged from the interaction 
of colonial economic and political strategies with autochthonous 
social organization. The metropolitan demand for raw materials and 
the colonial state’s need to reduce production and administrative 
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costs led to the introduction of cash cropping into the native sub- 
sistence and land-tenure systems and to the co-optation of native 
authority structures by the colonial administration. Subsistence 
horticulturalists became market-oriented peasants, and lineage heads 
were co-opted as colonial chiefs. As cash-cropping grew, increasing 
numbers of Bagisu were recruited into the administration of the 
rural development programs. The demand for greater African political 
participation which led to independence at the national level 
primarily involved control over this administration at the district 
level. 

Colonial administration of these rural development programs 
created and then depended on three successive ascendant groups — 
first, a group of chiefly families, the second, local civil servants with 
strong ties to the first; and the third, local politicians. Though all 
three groups were subordinate to the colonial state, this state’s 
dependence on indigenous social organization and on local admin- 
istrators provided these groups with an increasingly favorable bargain- 
, ing position. At the same time, their own power base in local social 
organization made them partially dependent on the Bagisu masses 
for support and thus responsive to their demands. 


THE POWERS OF AND CONSTRAINTS OF THE CHIEFS 


Early British dependence on the chiefs for enforcement of these 
policies enabled this group to subordinate and exploit the rest of 
the Bagisu. The British empowered the chiefs to command unpaid 
community labor for building roads, schools, and administrative 
buildings. Many chiefs profited greatly by using their authority to 
tax, to fine, and to appropriate community labor or enlarge their 
own plantations. Data from interviews with early chiefs and their 
descendants indicated that some chiefs acquired relatively large land 
holdings in this manner in the early colonial years. 
' There were effective constraints, however, on the emergence of 
the chiefs as an economically dommant class. The chiefly hierarchy 
was based on the four-tiered Bagisu lineage system; only the three 
county chiefs functioned at a level higher than the most inclusive 
of these lineage tiers. Restrictions on allotting land to anyone out- 
side one’s own minor lineage limited chiefs to accumulating land in 
their own lineage areas, where they continued to be bound by 
norms which constrain wealthy Bagisu to help their kin.?° Arabica 
coffee requires intensive care, so the absence of a disciplined labor 
force effectively limited coffee plantations to sizes which permitted 
the owner’s direct supervision. This restriction affected the higher- 
level chiefs most directly; their greater powers enabled them to 
accumulate land, but they were the most likely to be posted outside 
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their own lineage areas. Colonial sanctions against neglect or inappro- 
priate cultivation of coffee trees thus tended to favor small holdings, 
especially after 1933 when the District Administration assumed 
control of crop purchasing and quality control. The chiefs were 
held responsible for these functions, and could themselves be fined 
or fired if the coffee in their areas was not properly tended. The 
growing interest of the rest of the Bagisu in cash cropping — and in 
the industrial commodities they could buy — further limited the 
chiefs’ ability to acquire land, Finally, traditional inheritance patterns 
restricted chiefly accumulation of land. Chiefs, like other wealthy 
Bagisu, tended to polygamy. Sons can expect to receive a portion 
of their father’s land after they are circumcised, generally between 
the age of 16 and 25. As most chiefs had numerous sons, their 
holdings, though large, tended to be fragmented fairly rapidly. 
All of this meant that despite the considerable powers of the chiefs, 
most rural Bagisu still had land sufficient to their own subsistence 
needs. By the 1940s almost all of them were cultivating cash crops. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CIVIL SERVANTS 


The civil service grew rapidly, largely in response to the requirements 
of agricultural expansion. From the onset, the British had to mount 
extensive programs of technical orientation to assure yields and 
acceptable quality. Later, when a ring of Asian traders colluded to 
depress the market for both coffee and cotton, the Bugisu Native 
Administration (BNA) established the Bugisu Coffee Scheme (BCS), 
to buy the crops at compensatory prices. The colonial government 
awarded the BCS a monopoly buying license on the condition that 
it would eventually become a co-operative society controlled by 
the Bagisu. The programs of technical orientation and the crop- 
buying schemes required increasing numbers of trained personnel. 
While European specialists filled executive and supervisory positions 
in the civil service, the BNA and the BCS became increasingly 
dependent on the much cheaper labor of Bagisu employees.?! 

Because of their greater wealth and their higher degree of contact 
with the British, the sons of chiefs were among the first Bagisu to 
receive technical or higher-level education when a secondary school 
was established in 1932. This education and the influence of their 
fathers with the BNA favored them as candidates for civil service 
positions. 

As the main business of the local administration was agriculture, 
almost all Bagisu civil servants were hired to work as extension agents 
in the Department of Agriculture or as buyers, graders, and drying 
center technicians in the BCS. By 1940, at least fifteen Bagisu with 
secondary education had experience in at least one, and often more, 
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of the technical and administrative aspects of the coffee and cotton 
trades. Three of them eventually became high level chiefs, but those 
who did not soon discovered that the channels of promotion were 
quite limited, as all ‘responsible’ civil service positions were still 
held by Europeans. 

The chiefs had used their influence in the BNA to increase the 
number and rank of civil service positions open to Bagisu, but the 
chiefs’ dependence on the colonial administration prevented them 
from making militant demands for accelerated Africanization. The 
Bagisu civil servants’ most natural allies, therefore, were the peasants 
who could be persuaded that the colonial administration was not 
paying them adequate prices for their crops and was delaying excess- 
ively the establishment of a co-operative controlled by the farmers 
themselves. The Bagisu civil servants occupied positions which put 
them in direct contact with the peasants. They usually enjoyed high 
status within their clans. They were thus able to stimulate criticism 
of the European control of the agricultural process. 

Though most of these civil servants were from chiefly families, 
and had depended to some extent on pressure from the chiefs 
themselves to move up the administrative hierarchy, their ascent 
diminished the power of the chiefs. Early chiefly functions had 
covered the entire range of adminstrative needs in the rural areas — 
from tax collection to agricultural extension, road and school build- 
ing, and even the prosecution and punishment of certain crimes. 
The growth of the local civil service, especially in the rural areas, 
undercut the power of the chiefs, and frequently brought the more 
specialized civil servants into conflict with them. The civil servants 
were better educated than the chiefs, and developed greater specialized 
expertise. Their criticisms of European control over crop buying 
and processing were presented as based on their direct familiarity 
with administrative processes, and increasingly included the chiefs 
as the complacent tools of the British. The slow increase of elected 
representatives on the District Council through the 1940s and 
1950s further contributed to the decline of the chiefs, who had 
previously constituted the bulk of council membership. Eventually, 
these popularly elected representatives predominated over both 
the chiefs and the civil servants. 


THE RISE OF THE POLITICIANS 


Demands to include more Bagisu in positions of authority gained 
strength as the proportion of elected representatives in the District 
Council increased and the influence of delegates directly dependent 
on the Bugisu Native Administration (BNA) diminished. The result- 
ing pressure led the BNA to increase the number of Bagisu civil 
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servants hired into ‘responsible’ positions. Some in fact were pro- 
moted to supervisory posts. However, conflict continued over the 
rapidity of this process. The British withdrew three supervisory 
positions from African control because of robbery or misadmin- 
istration between 1948 and 1950, but these were reinstated follow- 
ing popular protest.” 

By the mid-1940s, the Bagisu campaign for more participation 
in the administration included a demand that the co-operative 
stipulated by the BCS charter be founded as rapidly as possible. 
Bagisu leaders working with the Bagisu civil servants started to 
organize local co-operative societies; some of these achieved the 
right to buy all the produce in their respective areas for sale to the 
BCS as early as 1950.?% 

These same leaders stimulated and orchestrated mass demands 
for popular representation in the District Council. As in the campaign 
for co-operative control, the advances of the late 1940s and early 
1950s were realized at the local level with increasing proportions of 
elected representatives on the county and subcounty councils. These 
early victories increased the local leaders’ prestige by demonstrating 
their capacity to organize against the colonial administration and 
increased their power by creating formal political positions for them. 

As Uganda moved toward independence, and later, as the new 
national government worked to mobilize the country behind new 
political and economic programs, this group’s importance grew 
rapidly at the expense of the previously ascendant chiefs and Bagisu 
civil servants. As the civil servants before them, these political 
leaders were predominantly members of chiefly families. They 
tended, however, to be related to lower-level chiefs rather than to 
the county and subcounty chiefs whose sons had received the high 
levels of education necessary for civil service jobs.** Even more than 
the chiefs and the civil servants, the politicians depended on legit- 
imation and support from the rest of the Bagisu to secure and 
amplify the powers of their positions. Even while increasing their 
own wealth and privileges, they had to be vocal defenders of the 
tribe’s interests. As such, they involved themselves in the programs 
for rural development as guardians of their constituents’ interests, 
criticized failures in planning or execution, and presented demands 
for solutions to particular problems. As their power grew, their 
earlier dependence on the civil servants for support and guidance 
diminished. Affinities based on chiefly descent lost significance, 
while resentment of the civil servants’ greater education and privileges 
became more important. The chiefs’ and civil servants’ identification 
and involvement with the colonial administration became more 
salient as the politicians’ demands for greater autonomy increased. 
The politicians increasingly included the chiefs and the native civil 
servants in their criticisms. 
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An increasingly effective coalition of Bagisu civil servants and 
local leaders to mobilize the Bagisu peasants in support of locally 
controlled cooperatives led to the founding and formal registration 
of the Bugisu Cooperative Union (BCU), with jurisdiction over the 
entire district, in 1954. The transition to elected representation in 
the District Council occurred in the same year. These two events 
formalized and consolidated the power and prestige of the increas- 
ingly influential local leaders. The BCU and the District Council 
provided the organizational base for their emergence as a new 
group with power at the District level — the local politicians. 

The creation of the BCU, which was formally controlled by 
elected Bagisu, achieved what the civil servants had sought, but it 
subordinated them to the control and direction of the popular 
leaders they had stimulated and organized in their campaign for 
local control. The influence and the prestige of the Bagisu civil 
servants continued, but they increasingly found themselves involved 
in struggles for power — especially for control over the Union — 
with the popularly elected representatives. Their position was 
further undermined in 1958 when government barred many of 
them from all political activities. 

The BCU inherited the BCS’s monopoly rights, but the BCU 
was subject to direct supervision by the local colonial administration. 
The BCU’s elected committee and the District Council made com- 
mon cause against the Bugisu Native Administration; again, to 
increase autonomy, they appealed to the farmers’ discontent and 
threatened mass mobilization, using the resources of their recently 
won positions to strengthen popular opposition to BCS control. 
By 1958 they had achieved considerable autonomy. 

By establishing the Union, the colonial government transformed 
a threatening protest movement into formal local-level institutions 
subject to bureaucratic rules and regulations promulgated at the 
national level. Though this formally constrained the popular leaders, 
it greatly increased the resource base from which they could attract 
more members to the co-operative movement, and thus pressure 
the government for further concessions. Thus, while the government 
successfully co-opted them from informal opposition into formal 
office in regulated organizations which would continue to perform 
functions essential to the export economy — and to the colonial 
state’s own revenues — these new positions gave these leaders much 
more effective means of negotiating for greater autonomy in the 
roles they had already won and for access to hierarchically higher 
positions. 

Local autonomy was as difficult to maintain as it had been to 
gain, so the politicians remained highly dependent on their capacity 
to mobilize the peasants. Central government intervened twice to 
reduce this autonomy by imposing government appointed supervising 
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managers from 1958 to 1961, and again from 1966 to 1968. The 
committee mobilized effective popular opposition to the first super- 
vising manager. By 1968, however, the combination of a strong 
national party, the Uganda People’s Congress, and a series of measures 
to impose central control on crop processing and sale throughout 
Uganda limited the political powers of the committee. Despite 
the political risks of opposition to the strong central party, however, 
the committee members’ dependence on re-election constrained 
them to intercede — with some success — for higher prices to the 
farmers and for limited participation in crop sales. The close ties 
between BCU committee and the local UPC organization helped 
them in these efforts. 


FUNCTIONS AND PRIVILEGES OF BCU COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Although the powers of the BCU committee fluctuated considerably 
between 1954 and 1971, it consistently formed an important power 
base for district politics. Most of the Members of Parliament, most of 
the County and District chairmen for the various political parties, 
and many lesser politicians served on the BCU committee at one 
time or another (see Table I). The committee served as a sort of 
springboard for upward mobility because of the political and econ- 
omic opportunities which it offered, and because relatively prosperous 
or influential farmers tended to be elected to it. The BCU committee’s 
overlapping memberships in the District Council and in the various 
national party organizations, together with its control over the 
District’s single greatest source of income, made its members the 
single most powerful locally-based group. 

Members of the BCU committee were among the wealthiest 
Bagisu; in 1970, their incomes from all sources averaged 13,600 
shillings per year, with a range of 8,000 to 23,500, which paralled 
the range of all senior staff below the four highest paid civil service 
positions in the District Administration. Of the 55 men who had 
served on the committee up to 1970, 34 were the sons of chiefs, 9 
more were the sons of traders, teachers, or clerical workers. All but 
11 of these men had married more than one wife; 52 of the 148 
women married to men who had served on the committee were also 
the daughters of high-status men. Many of these 55 men were among 
the largest land-owners in the District (see Table II) and many also 
combined their coffee cultivation with various business enterprises. 

The wealth of these committee members was partly inherited or 
at least was acquired prior to committee membership, but committee 
membership was strongly associated with further accumulation of 
wealth and land (see Tables III and IV). Kin and affinal networks 
were useful for initial election to the committee; but the political 
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TABLE I Numbers of persons who served on the BCU Committee 
1954-71 entering different political posts before or after 
their first election to the Committee 








Before After 
Sub-County Council 30 6 
County Council 29 9 
District Council 24 11 
District Council Chairman 0 2 
Uganda Legislative Council 
(pre-independence predecessor to Parliament) 1 0 
Uganda Constitutional Conference 0 I 
Uganda Parliament 1 1 
UPC 
Branch committee member 0 8 
Branch treasurer 0 3 
Branch vice chairman 0 2 
(Parish) branch chairman 4 12 
Constituency Committee members 0 4 
Constituency Secretary 2 1 
Constituency Treasurer 0 I 
Constituency Vice-Chairman 0 1 
Constituency Chairman 1 8 
Democratic Party (opposition party from 1962 
until banned in 1969) 
Branch Vice-Chairman 0 1 
Branch Chairman 1 1 
Constituency Treasurer 0 4 
Constituency Chairman 2 2 
Uganda National Congress (pre-independence 
parent party of UPC) 
Sub-County Committee member 0 l 
Sub-County Vice Chairman 1 0 
Sub-County Chairman 1 1 
District Committee member 1 0 
District Secretary 2 0 
District Chairman 1 1 
Uganda Cooperative apex organizations 0 7 
Bugisu Land Board 0 6 
Bugisu Public Service Committee 0 5 
Total posts held 101 99 


and economic networks that committee membership itself pro- 
vided, together with frequent paid trips to town, per diem allowances, 
and bonuses, contributed to this group’s privileges and wealth by 
allowing them to engage in both agriculture and commerce in the 
rural areas without assuming the onerous travel costs which burdened 
their local competitors. i 
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TABLE II Size distribution of land holdings in Bugisu/Sebet accord- 


ing to Uganda census of agriculture compared with those 
claimed by members of the BCU committee, 1954-71 





Bugisu/ 
Sebei BCU c.m. 
Size/Holding Number/ Per Size/Holding Number/ Per 
in Acres Holdings Cent in Acres Holdings Cent 
0-1.24 10,000 14.3 0-2 3 5.45 
1.24-2.48 12,000 17.1 
2.48-4.96 16,000 22.9 3-5 4 7.25 
4.96-7.44 8,000 11.4 
7.44-9.92 5,000 7.1 6-12 16 29.09 
9.92-12.40 4,000 5.7 
12.40-24.80 6,000 8.6 13-25 12 21.82 
24.80- 9,000 12.9 26-35 5 9.09 
36-50 3 5.45 
51-60 3 5.45 
100 4 Tat 
300-500 3 5.45 
no response 2 3.64 
TOTAL 70,000 55 


Source: Uganda Census of Agriculture (1966), vol. II, p. 18, tables IV.4 and I'V.6. 


TABLE I Proportion of BCU Committee members’ land bought or 
inherited by members of BCU Committee to 1971 
according to holding stze* 


Number of BCU Committee Members 
Size/Holding Inherited Inherited About Bought Bought 


in Acres All Most Equal Most All 
1-2 1 1 

3-5 1 2 1 
6~12 2 1 3 5 5 
13-25 2 2 6 2 
26-35 2 2 1 
36-50 1 2 

51-60 1 2 
100 1 2 1 
800-500 3 

Total 4 6 10 20 12 


*Data not available for § members. 


Access to their positions, however, and the need to defend the 
autonomy of these positions kept the BCU committee members 
dependent on the rest of the Bagisu peasantry. The committee 
consistently pushed for higher prices, and larger bonuses for farmers, 
as well as for guarantees of prompt collection of and payment for 
coffee, maintenance of rural roads, and BCU pressure on government 
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TABLE IV Numbers of men who have served on the BCU Committee 
entering trade or business requiring capttal tnvestment 
before or after thetr first election to the Committee* 





Before After 





Shopkeepers 16 12 
Cattle traders 2 2 
Bar owners 0 2 
Coffee nursery 0 1 
Maize milling 0 2 
Taxi owner 1 2 
Pickup owner l 2 
Lorry owner 2 2 





Total Ze 25 


*Enterprises are ordered in ascending order of capital required. 


extension agents to satisfy the growers’ demands. In all of these 
functions, they represented the growers both to the Union itself 
and to various agencies of government. 

The committee members, and other Bagisu politicians, were 
simultaneously more powerful and more dependent on the peasantry 
than either the chiefs or the local civil servants had been. Effectively, 
however, they performed many of the same developmental and 
organizational functions for the state. Both the functions and the 
privileges of all three of these groups distinguish them from the 
rest of the Bagisu, but the interests of all these groups required 
them, to varying degrees, to represent the Bagisu growers against 
the central powers of the state. 


STATUS GROUPS AND INTERMEDIATE CLASS IN BUGISU 


All of these ascendant groups derived power from positions created 
and sanctioned by the state, but in varying degrees depended on the 
Bagisu peasantry for their tenure and/or effective use of power in 
those positions. They mediated in a constant struggle between the 
peasantry and the state over crop prices, crop quality, and the 
conditions of exchange involved in selling the crop. They were 
simultaneously accountable to the state and to the peasantry, and 
occupied different structural positions in these separate relations 
to each of these. 

The three groups examined — chiefly families, civil servants, and 
local politicians — can be defined as a class only in a limited sense 
and in a specific context. They cannot be consistently distinguished 
from the rest of the Bagisu by their relation to the means of pro- 
duction; though some of their members acquired considerably more 
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land than most Bagisu had, others did not. In any event, most of 
them continued to exploit their own labor. As Domar’* has suggested 
in a recent article which systematizes some of Marx’s and others’ 
ideas about rural, pre-capitalist classes, any two, but never all three 
of the elements — free land, free peasants, and non-working land- 
owners — can exist simultaneously. Free land and free labor make 
a centralization of capital and production based on control of labor 
impossible. The members of these three ascendant Bagisu groups 
emerged as a class only in a political sense — through their mediating 
position in administration and in the organization of production and 
the appropriation of surplus by the state. They enjoyed special 
powers and privileges and were aware of their common interests in 
defending them. Their utility to the colonial and national states 
which created and maintained these positions, however, depended 
on their capacity to organize and mobilize the Bagisu masses. 

Wallerstein?® has pointed out that Weber’s’’ separation of class 
and status obscures the fact that status and class identifications are 
options which various groups in a society may use in different 
contexts. This observation clearly fits historic patterns of dominance 
in Bugisu. In the national context, all three groups functioned 
together as an intermediate class between the state and local peasants. 
In the local context, they maintained their positions as three separate 
and partially opposed status groups. Their class-status positions, 
however, partially invert Wallerstein’s borrowed notion of status as 
‘fossilized class relations,’ as the basis of their class position depended 
on prior status in the local context enhanced by attainment of 
particular officially established positions. 

The maintenance of high status in the local context was crucial 
to the interests of these groups because the powers and privileges 
of their intermediate class positions depended on the organization 
of production and exchange for the state, while the degree of 
autonomy of the local institutions in which they held them depended 
on the use or threat of mass mobilization against it. Their capacity 
to organize the masses for the state’s purposes thus gave them a 
resource with which to bargain, in their own interests, against the 
state and against other groups, They could only maintain this 
resource, however, by satisfying the requirements of high status 
in the local context. Their ascendance, or dominance, was strictly 
local, yet their functions fulfilled national necessities. They were 
a class in the sense of mediating, and were only able to maintain 
their class position by responding to two structurally opposed 
constituencies — the state and the peasants. The maintenance of 
their position, necessarily, served to represent the interests of their 
local constituents to the national government; at the same time it 
assured the national government’s ability to appropriate surplus 
production sufficient to its own needs. 
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The combination of these three groups — status groups in the 
context of the Bagisu and collaborating power groups in the con- 
text of the colonial and national states — formed a class only in 
terms of position in productive and administrative processes. Only 
in the national context was it a class in itself. At the local level, 
these groups’ common interests were offset by oppositions inherent 
in their respective power bases. The positions from which each group 
derived its special status created opposition between them — especially 
between the politicians, who were directly representative, and the 
chiefs who worked in the same areas and had to satisfy local admin- 
istration as well as Bagisu constituents. Because of opposed bases of 
power and divergent needs for mass mobilization, the three groups 
did not constitute a class for itself in either the local or the national 
context. Their specific situation as a mediating class essential to the 
state for the organizing of production, exchange, and surplus appro- 
priation placed them in a position from which they could make 
important demands for the peasants as a commodity-producing 
and exchanging class in and for itself. As separate status groups, 
each was constrained to make these demands in order to maintain 
the local power base necessary to its own functions as well as to 
the promotion and defense of its particular privileges. 

Finally, both the chiefs and the politicians, and in many cases 
civil servants, derived a considerable share of their income from 
agricultural activities. Their class position as producers within local 
crop production and commercialization systems was shared with 
the rest of the Bagisu peasantry. Their own interests as peasant 
farmers usually were best served by mediating the interests of the 
-Bagisu to the central government. For all of those reasons — the 
close ties and common interests with the rest of the Bagisu, the 
mutual opposition generated by their diverse relations with the 
rest of the Bagisu, and their common position in production and 
marketing systems — the chiefs, the civil servants, and the politicians 
formed three distinct status groups rather than a dominant class 
within the local context. The direct involvement of each of these 
status groups in rural development programs derived from their 
participation, first, as farmers, directly in the process of agricultural 
production; second, as occupants of official positions in the political 
and administrative systems responsible for diffusing technology, con- 
trolling the quality, harvesting and processing of crops, and commer- 
cialization; and third, as representatives of their constituents’ interests 
in the elaboration and execution of development programs. 


CONSEQUENCES OF CLASS AND STATUS RELATIONS ON RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Despite the succession of ascendant status groups and their struggles 
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for power, their collective position as an intermediate class to- 
gether with their individual positions as farmers constrained them 
to seek continuity in their participation in rural development pro- 
grams and in the policies which determined these programs. Actual 
rural development policy consistently dealt with the same problems 
— increased production, improved quality, adequate infrastructure, 
and higher prices for the district’s two main crops. Conflict centered 
more around control of the administrative superstructure than it did 
around actual programs. The changes in programs that did occur 
resulted primarily from the differences in the extent to which each 
status group depended on the peasants. Popularly elected officials 
were more directly accountable to the peasants than either chiefs 
or bureaucrats. 

This general continuity and the direct involvement of local status 
groups in the expansion of commercial agriculture and in programs 
for rural development resulted from the position of Bugisu within 
Uganda’s economy and of the peasant within Bugisu’s economic, 
political, and social systems. The central economic interest of the 
colonial, and, later, the national government in Bugisu District 
rested directly on two crops produced almost entirely by peasant 
farmers. In order to control production of these crops and maximize 
their return from them, the British adapted existing social relations 
to their own economic necessities. This gave rise to new social 
groupings and different distributions of power among the Bagisu. 
The power of these new groups, however, increasingly depended 
on the support of the rest of the Bagisu, so that, even as they served 
colonial and later national interests, they were also involved in and , 
constrained by the economic and political demands of the district’s 
small farmers. The peasant farmers’? importance in the district’s 
economy and their partial control over the status groups which the 
government used to implement its development programs combined 
to moderate the impact of their incorporation into a monetary 
economy and of their exposure to capitalist institutions. These 
factors also created political and economic pressures for the effective 
implementation of well-designed rural development programs. The 
Bugisu intermediate class was essential for the state’s organization 
of production and surplus appropriation, but its basis in partially 
opposed status groups constrained it to represent the interests of 
the Bagisu masses as a commodity-producing class. Thus, this class 
limited the capacity of the state to exploit the Bagisu peasants even 
while serving the state to organize the production from which it 
appropriated its own revenues. 

The economic centrality of peasant farmers in Bugisu restricted 
the development of class opposition. Even though the three ascendant 
status groups in Bugisu benefitted greatly from the opportunities 
of their positions, their dependence on the Bagisu peasants for 
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legitimation and support, together with their positions as producers 
in the same agricultural and commercial systems, led them to identify 
most of their own interests with those of all the Bagisu and forced 
them to balance these interests against those peculiar to their own 
status group. Thus the ascendant local groups generally allied them- 
selves with the peasants and served as their intermediaries to the 
larger society and economy. The subordination of these status groups 
to the central state, together with their dependence on the Bagisu 
masses, prevented crystallization into a dominant class and formed 
instead a fragmented intermediate class partially bound to the 
common interests of all the Bagisu. Because the social organization 
within which they had to legitimate themselves at the local level 
served administrative and productive functions essential to the 
national polity and economy, this intermediate class could defend 
these interests from a relatively strong bargaining position. The 
strong social constraints on all powerful men effectively prevented 
the separation of interests and the oppositions necessary to a bi- 
polar class formation. Even under the strong centralizing tendencies 
of the Obote regime, these groups, and especially the politicians, 
were constrained to oppose those demands of the central state which 
would prejudice the economic position of the district’s direct 
producers. 


CONCLUSION 


Analysis of Bugisu’s peasant economy, its colonial history, the 
economic positions of peasants in the national economy, and the 
relations between various local classes and the relation of each to 
the state indicates that locally established ascendant groups served 
to mediate between the central state and direct producers. Both the 
powers and the function of these groups, and especially those of the 
politicians, are inconsistent with Mandami’s assertions that depen- 
dency generates a ‘ruling petty bourgeoisie’ which can directly 
manipulate and exploit the peasants. On the contrary, Uganda’s 
particular form of dependency — specifically, dependency on world 
markets for selling a limited number of peasant-produced crops — 
assures the peasants of viable local bases for resistance against the 
central state and its bureaucratic bourgeoisie. The state’s greater 
control of resources allows it to centralize power temporarily, but 
such measures have provoked effective resistance throughout the 
period of Bugisu’s participation in the world economy. 

Such resistance was ineffective under Amin’s military regime, 
which apparently forsook economic goals in its attempts to main- 
tain power, but analysis of the Bugisu case under regimes which 
did attempt to promote export revenues shows that given significant 
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participation in national production, a free peasantry may be able to 
exercise political power through continued pressure on a dependent 
intermediate class, and that such an intermediate class qualifies the 
hegemony of the national bureaucratic bourgeoisie and limits the 
extent to which it can exploit the peasants. 
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Religious sects and the concept of deviance: 
The Mormons and the Moonies 


Religious sects have been studied sociologically as social movements, 
minorities and deviant groups. The perspective of the sociology of 
deviance has principally been adopted in attempts to understand 
those instances when a sectarian group has aroused public hostility. 
This is interpreted as a reaction to the activities of the religious 
movement which have become publicly defined as deviant. The 
escalation of such a hostile public response towards religious, and 
other ‘deviant’, groups has sometimes been accounted for in terms 
of the so-called deviance amplification model. The model has often 
been used in conjunction with its conceptual cousin, ‘the moral 
crusade’, to account for the arousal and intensification of hostility 
towards various minorities.’ 

If the origins and escalation of hostility have been accounted 
for in these ways, the consequences of such an adverse public re- 
action for a religious movement’s development have been examined 
with only oblique reference to the sociological notion of deviance. 
The long term careers of religious groups, notably those defined as 
sects, have more commonly been considered in the context of the 
transition from sect to denomination. Such a transition is said to 
involve, inter alia, the weaning of the sect away from radical, and 
by implication deviant, practices. If one takes a societal-reaction 
approach to deviance, then it follows that the hostile response of 
the public might be expected to affect the nature and speed of 
this transition. 

Both deviance amplification and the sect-to-denomination models 
can offer important insights into the role of public hostility in the 
life of a religious movement — but only with due appreciation of 
their limitations. 

The aim here is not to dismiss these forms of explanation in favour 
of new, more radical and esoteric principles, but rather to demon- 
strate the need to take a broader perspective. Specifically, we suggest 
the need to look more closely at the internal dynamic of the situation 
which engenders hostility. Such a situation needs to be seen as one 
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negotiated by the parties to the conflict through a process of inter- 
action, which is itself influenced by the wider social context in 
which the parties jointly act. Furthermore allowance must be made 
for the possibility that the situation may change as a result of such 
interaction. In other words one should avoid viewing the issues and 
motivations involved as fixed, or the process of escalation as uni- 
directional and necessarily self-intensifying. One should be ever 
mindful of the contingent possibilities in such a situation and of the 
effects that these might have on the course of the conflict. 

The principal aim will be to demonstrate the need to take a broad 
view of the dynamics of conflict between nascent religious sects and 
their ‘host’ societies by examining the limitations of the deviance- 
amplification model and the ambiguities implicit in the sect-to- 
denomination model. 

This critical evaluation of the deviance amplification and sect-to- 
denomination models will be conducted with reference to two 
empirical cases: first, that of the public hostility aroused by the 
Mormons in mid-nineteenth-century Illinois, and second that of the 
Moonies? in Britain during the last decade. In both cases public 
hostility manifested itself in a variety of ways: moral crusades in 
the press, heated debates in legislatures, recourse to litigation, and 
forceful if not always violent action. The public calls for control 
of both religious groups have tested the status of religious toleration 
in the respective host societies. The Mormon case allows one to 
take a longer view of the nature and longevity of hostility as it 
affects a sect’s development, while the case of the Moonies offers 
contemporary material on a conflict which is still evolving. 

It will unfortunately be necessary in what follows to repeat 
statements about the Mormons and Moonies which could be con- 
sidered defamatory. When considering hostile reactions to social 
groups this is inevitable, but the authors in no way underwrite the 
validity of such statements and do not wish intentionally to defame 
either the members or associates of either movement. Nor is it the 
intention of the authors to pass judgment on their accusers. 

A brief introduction to both sects is required at this point. 

The Mormons or Latter-Day Saints came to Illinois in 1839 
having already experienced intense opposition in Missouri, largely 
over the slavery issue, and significant hostility in Ohio. Yet, there 
is no evidence to suggest that an unfavourable reputation preceded 
them as they entered Illinois. In fact, they were met with solicitous 
sympathy and were greeted as ‘fugitives from cruel persecution at 
the hands of states of lesser stature than Illinois’. Money and clothing 
were collected for them, workers were hired from among their 
number and land was eagerly sold to them. This not wholly dis- 
interested welcome soon turned to ambivalence and by 1842 a 


degree of public censure was evident. Censure turned to hostility == 


f 
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and by 1844 the prophet Joseph Smith had been lynched while con- 
fined in Carthage jail awaiting the hearing of various criminal charges 
which had been brought against him. By 1847 the entire Mormon 
community in Hancock County, Ilinois, had been forcibly expelled 
from the state, fleeing to the wilderness of Utah. This period of 
Mormon history is important not only because of the death of the 
prophet but because it was during this period that many of the 
most controversial doctrines of the Church came into being: baptism 
for the dead and plural wifery being two of the most important. 

The Moonies enjoyed a similarly peaceful reception when American 
missionaries from their parent body, the Unification Church, first 
tried to establish a base for their operations in Britain in the late 
1960s. For a few years the sect remained unknown to all but a hand- 
ful of recruits who were struggling to attract a wider following for 
their Korean leader. It proved difficult to increase the number of 
members until the early 1970s when various strategies were adopted 
for recruiting university students. The resultant ‘Family Centres’ in 
some university towns were successful as devices for attracting a 
trickle of new members and counterproductive in so far as opposition 
to the sect began to crystallize around the allegedly insidious recruit- 
ment practices. There was strong opposition to the fact that the 
mainly middle-class neophytes were induced to take up a communal 
style of life to the occasional detriment of their studies and their 
relationships with kin and former friends. 

Opposition to the Unification Church gathered momentum in 
the mid-1970s roughly in proportion to its gradually improving 
material prosperity and strength of numbers. Since then, the sect 
has been widely vilified in the mass-media and harassed by organ- 
izations determined to check its progress in Britain. In the late 
1970s and early 1980s vast resources were invested by the Unifi- 
cation Church and its opponents in a civil lawsuit in connection 
with the allegations made by a national daily newspaper that the 
sect brainwashed its recruits and broke up families. The court dis- 
missed the complaint and recommended that the Church should 
be stripped of its charitable status in law because it was primarily 
a political organization. In June 1981 the British Government 
openly concurred with the court’s verdict and formally requested 
the repeal of the tax-free status of the Church’s two charitable 
organizations. This marked a fresh stage in the progressively de- 
teriorating relationship between the Moonies and some of the 
principal agents of opinion-formation in British society. 


DEVIANCE AMPLIFICATION: THE MODEL AND ITS ASSUMPTION 


In the societal reaction approach to deviance the labelling of a 
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person or group as deviant is seen as the work of society or some 
section of it. In other words deviance is not constituted by certain 
forms of behaviour — deviant acts — but is seen as a product of a 
social process of definition.* Agents of social control are often 
seen as the principal definers of what constitutes deviant behaviour. 
A general assumption within labelling theories is that once the 
actor is defined as deviant, this very act of definition will reinforce 
and amplify his deviance in so far as he comes to accept a deviant 
identity. Once action has been defined as deviant the very process 
of definition may then discourage the actor from behaving ‘nor- 
mally’.* This notion of a progressive hardening of deviance as a result 
of interaction between ‘deviant’ and ‘social reaction to deviance’ was 
explicit in Lemert’s early work.’ 

More recently this progressive, reciprocal process of intensification 
of deviance as embraced by the labelling school has been articulated 
more specifically as a cybernetic feed-back model by Wilkins.° 
Wilkins’ model of ‘deviance amplification’ encompasses three par- 
ameters; intolerance, deviance-definition accompanied by attempts 
to control, and the alienation of those defined as deviant. The 
linkages can be summarized as follows: 


Less tolerance ... leads to ... more acts being defined as deviant 
... leads to ... more actions against deviants ... which leads to 
. an increase in the sense of alienation of deviants ... which 


leads to more deviant acts being performed by such deviants... 
which leads to less tolerance on the part of conforming groups... 


and so the model or spiral is continued. 

Cohen’ used a slightly modified form of Wilkins’s deviance 
amplification spiral in his analysis of the Mods and Rockers phenom- 
enon during the mid-1960s in Britain in order to account for an 
escalating response from within the control culture. In Cohen’s 
application, one can see the possibility of placing so much emphasis 
on the societal reaction to deviance that due account is not taken of 
the deviant. Thus, Cohen notes that at one point ‘almost independent 
of the deviance, the reactors amplified the situation’.* This represents 
a move away from a deviance amplification model towards a response 
amplification model. Thus the pendulum has swung to the other 
extreme away from the view that deviance resides in the behaviour 
itself towards the view that deviance is solely constituted through 
the social reaction to behaviour of certain kinds. 

The progression implicit in response amplification of initial 
deviance ‘of itself’ inciting a response which then feeds upon itself 
is to be found in ‘Moral Crusades’.’ In the study of moral crusades, 
as distinct from the original deviance amplification model, the 
behaviour of the deviants becomes a secondary consideration. Indeed 
in the moral crusade the agents of social control may be activated 
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merely by anticipation of deviant behaviour which may not in fact 
occur. The model does not, therefore, say very much about the 
expected behaviour of the targets of the crusade, the deviants or 
moral offenders, subsequent to the initial public reaction. 

To return to the deviance amplification model itself, there are 
two main assumptions upon which its operation depends, namely, 
the arousal of a uniform negative social reaction to deviance, and 
the intensification of deviant behaviour by the deviant as a result 
of enhanced alienation from society as a direct result of that re- 
action. While we do not wish to condemn the model out of hand 
we would hope to demonstrate that as it has been used in relation 
to such topics as drug addiction,’® criminal behaviour — particularly 
juvenile delinquency’? — and mental illness’? certain important con- 
tingent empirical possibilities have been glossed over as a result of 
its mechanical and unidirectional tendencies. 

Critics of the model have argued that the societal reaction is not 
a unilinear, undifferentiated phenomenon. Bordua,'’ for example, 
summarizing the work of Scheff, noted that dissensus may occur 
between different control groups in their handling of mental illness. 
The bias of legal agents of control was to allow the mentally ill 
freedom due to their presumed innocence, whereas the medical 
profession tended to opt for confining the ‘disease’ as it might 
worsen. There may also be differential toleration of deviance among 
different social groups. Gove'* noted that the lower classes tended 
to tolerate mental illness until attendant deviant behaviour became 
serious, whereas the middle classes were more likely to seek hospital- 
ization earlier. 

It has also been noted that the actions of the agents of control 
need not create deviance or propel the potential deviant into greater 
deviance, whether in the form of a deviant career or deviant sub- 
culture. Tittle,'* for example, found that an evaluation of case 
studies led to inconclusive results. Some cases exhibited deviant 
careers without labelling having taken place; others showed that 
labelling could occur after a deviant career had been adopted; while 
yet other cases demonstrated the possibility that labelling could 
occur without necessarily leading to deviant careers. Davis!® also 
pointed out that research had not even substantiated the claim that 
labelling leads to an altered identity, necessitating a reconstitution 
of the self-image of the actor. 

The point has been put even more strongly by some critics who 
have asserted that far from amplifying deviance, a negative reaction 
from agents of control may induce a return to normal behaviour. 
In the case of Cohen’s Mods and Rockers, such a return to con- 
formity was taken as evidence of a reduction of deviance.'? Sanctions 
employed by the courts appeared to render the deviant behaviour 
of the Mods and Rockers too costly and thereby unworthwhile; the 
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mass-media lost interest in the story; and the youths concerned 
developed other interests. But Cohen’* admitted candidly that ‘no 
readily available explanation exists as to how and why the sequence 
[of deviance amplification] ever ends.’ This is a crucial admission 
for it underlines the contingent character of the relationship between 
initial deviance and initial sanctions. To the extent that the relation- 
ship leads to conformity, the deviance amplification model is severely 
limited in its applicability. Allowing for the possibility of an early 
return to conformity on the part of at least some members of the 
originally deviant group offers the opportunity to investigate the 
factors which might lead to differential rates of conformity.’” 

One final point needs to be made about the potential applicability 
of the deviance amplification model. The kinds of deviance to which 
the model has been applied most frequently — drug addiction, mental 
illness and forms of delinquency — tend to cast the deviant in the 
role of powerless under-dog. Usage of the model seems to preclude 
the possibility that the deviant may have access to forms of social 
power which can be used to influence the agents of control. Labelling 
theorists have certainly been criticized for failing to consider ad- 
equately the power of ‘deviants’, but the criticisms have tried mainly 
to draw attention to the management of conflict within, and 
structural constraints upon, control agencies.”° Once the possibility 
of ‘powerful deviants’ is allowed, the scope of any analysis must 
broaden. One is inevitably drawn from a simple social-psychological, 
dyadic, interactional model towards a consideration of the use made 
by deviant and control agent of the social-structural context in which 
they find themselves. One leaves behind dyadic analysis in the 
realization that the protagonists can and do form coalitions. Further, 
the under-dog view of the deviant ceases to be universally tenable 
and therefore hampers adequate explanation if retained. Hostile 
reactions to religious sects may not lead to an intensification of 
deviant behaviour as the model assumes but rather to the implemen- 
tation of defensive and/or offensive stratagems on the part of the 
sectarians which may or may not encompass conformity and ac- 
commodation. The sect may rationally select a variety of stratagems 
to counter any threat perceived to exist in the form of a hostile 
public response. As will be demonstrated below, the deviant label 
may be rejected, neutralized or avoided?’ — either as discrete stages 
in a sequence of responses or as a package of combined and/or 
changing responses. 


THE MORMON CASE: 1839-43 


The period 1839-43 only will be dealt with here due to limitation 
of space. It is, however, important to add that the circumstances of 
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the Church changed substantially following the death of its leader 
Joseph Smith in 1844.?? 

When the Mormons entered Illinois in 1839 and settled in Hancock 
County, they did so as an entire community of some 8,000 or more 
persons. Potentially they appeareda great asset to a people-hungry new 
state on the American frontier. The welcome they received upon 
their arrival, however, soon turned to a disenchantment which gave 
rise to fervent hostility and to stigma. The formation of stigma was 
underway by 1841; the editor of the ‘local’ newspaper, the Warsaw 
Signal, being the most active stigmatizer. Many of the accusations 
and stigmatizing epithets were prosaic. For example, Mormon 
abstention from alcohol was castigated as pretentious and absurd. 
Mormons were accused of being neither as tolerant of other religious 
beliefs as they claimed to be, nor as temperate in their habits as 
they would have others believe. Mormon ‘clannishness’ was also 
resented, as was the perceived ‘slavish’ devotion of the Mormons 
towards their Prophet Joseph Smith. Mormon dominance of the 
Hancock County area was seen as preventing the ‘right kind of 
people’ from settling in the area. Yet, for some non-Mormons the 
Latter-Day Saints’ choice of settlement was not wholly unwelcome. 
Vested interests kept some local businessmen pro-Mormon in the 
hope that the Mormons would settle areas of Hancock other than 
the city of Nauvoo, such as Warren. There is also evidence that less 
self-interested folk found the Mormons good neighbours. 

An early accusation made by Thomas Sharp as editor of the 
Warsaw Signal, and by others, was that some Mormons were dis- 
honest and engaged in theft with the connivance of the Church. 
The crash of the bank set up by the Mormons when they were 
centred on Kirtland, Ohio, was used as evidence of Mormon dis- 
honesty and inclination towards fraudulent dealings with non- 
Mormons — ‘milking the Gentiles’, as it was popularly referred to. 
The Mormons responded to this early accusation by attempting to 
restore their public image as law-abiding people and by conforming 
to non-Mormon demands, at least superficially. In November 1841, 
for example, those brethren at the Ramus settlement who were 
suspected of stealing were cut off from the Church. The Twelve 
Apostles, senior members of the Church’s governing hierarchy, 
fulminated against theft and expressed the intention of setting 
up a police force to protect the Latter-Day Saints from the dep- 
redations of the thieves and robbers who plied the Mississippi, 
thereby obliquely blaming the thefts on others. 

The Mormons also experienced hostility from clerics perhaps 
because of their proselytizing success. It is difficult to assess the 
precise degree of local proselytizing success achieved by Mormon 
missionaries. The Mormon newspaper, the Times and Seasons, gave 
an impression of steady expansion. Clerical opposition took the 
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form of dissemination of anti-Mormon tracts, anti-Mormon lectures 
and invective from the pulpit. The main objects of derision and 
critique were the alleged divinity of Joseph Smith, the Mormons’ 
claim that they were in receipt of Apostolic gifts, the ordinance of 
baptism for the dead and the authenticity of the Book of Mormon. 

By far the most potent source of hostility, however, was the 
assumed political power wielded by the Mormon Church. It was 
believed that the Mormons agreed to vote as a unit for a particular 
candidate in retum for certain political or judicial favours. For 
example, the prominent Illinois Democrat, Stephen A. Douglas, 
had the support of Joseph Smith during this early period and it was 
he, in his capacity as a judge, who released Smith following his arrest 
in 1841 on charges arising out of incidents during the Missoun 
period. Events like this were used by anti-Mormons to substantiate 
the charge that the Mormons were trying to become a ‘political 
Church’. Within the Mormon-dominated city of Nauvoo itself the 
Saints, as the Mormons were often derisively called, were believed 
to have secured civil and judicial autonomy by means of the Nauvoo 
City Charter; a charter of incorporation which allegedly extended 
unprecedented powers to the city and its officers. The charter gave 
the Mayor the power to issue process in connection with the execution 
of city ordinances. The Mormons, more specifically Joseph Smith 
himself, were constantly accused of abusing these powers, especially 
in their attempts to frustrate non-Mormon attempts to arrest Joseph 
Smith. The charter also allowed for the mustering of a body of 
independent military men called the Nauvoo Legion. This militia 
aroused fears of military aggrandisement and possible Mormon plans 
to back up their political ambitions with physical force. 

During 1842 the newspapers of Illinois became the vehicles for a 
moral crusade, the initiative for which rested largely with one 
Mormon defector, John C. Bennett. The crusade was important not 
because it mobilized the agents of control to take action against 
the Mormons but because it precipitated a crisis of legitimation for 
the Mormon Church. This new ‘insider’ information also added the 
charge of sexual misconduct to the anti-Mormon label. Bennett’s 
exposé, as it was relayed through the Sangamo Journal,’* ‘con- 
firmed’ non-Mormon fears concerning the Mormon capacity for 
violence, alleging that a secret Mormon society, the Danite Band, 
presumed active during the Missouri period, had sought Bennett’s 
life. Bennett also accused Joseph Smith of fraudulently transferring 
property prior to an application for bankruptcy. His relentless stream 
of accusations was most forceful on the subject of sexual misconduct: 
tales of seduction and forms of organized prostitution teemed from 
his pen. Bennett reinforced his written work with lectures delivered 
as far away as New York, thereby hoping to render the affair more 
than a mere local storm in a teacup. 
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What contrived to prolong the Bennett exposé was the Mormon 
defence. By attempting to refute some of Bennett’s claims the 
Church provided information which could be debated and the 
relative credibility of each protagonist assessed. Articles denying 
all Bennett’s charges crowded the pages of the other Mormon news- 
paper, the Nauvoo Wasp, during the latter half of 1842. The Mormons, 
in attempting to pre-empt this reinforcement of the negative label, 
pursued a dual strategy of, first, rejection of the accusations by deny- 
ing their truth, and second, retaliation through character assassination 
of the accusers. The Mormons also publicly re-affirmed their support 
for Joseph Smith. 

The Mormons, therefore, clearly rejected the deviant label, but 
they did not withdraw into themselves and intensify their deviance 
as a result of self-conscious alienation. For them ‘otherness’ was a 
virtue, the basis of their individual conversion and the mainspring 
of their conversion of others. They fought the rhetoric of the 
moral crusade with counter-rhetoric just as they opposed the 
rise of political anti-Mormonism by using accepted political means. 
The crusade could in no way be considered an unqualified success 
for the anti-Mormons. Many were sceptical of the authenticity of 
Bennett’s charges. There was, therefore, no formation of any consen- 
sus on the part of a ‘public’ as to the deviant nature of the Mormon 
community. 

Yet the early vilification campaign against the Mormons did 
arouse noticeable public opposition in certain quarters. Those who 
felt most strongly about the growing power of the Church mobilized 
for action on two main fronts. First, they sought to counter Mormon 
success at the polls by setting up the machinery to field anti-Mormon 
candidates. Second, they lobbied members of the State Legislature 
in the hope of securing the repeal of the Nauvoo City Charter. In 
neither case, however, was there a unified, consensual stand against 
the Mormons. This was partly due to the Mormon ability to manipu- 
late the Church’s political strength in order to gain allies. 

The nucleus of an anti-Mormon political organization was formed 
in June 1841 with the holding of a County Convention. Anti-Mormon 
candidates were put forward in that year for the offices of School 
Commissioner and County Commissioner and were returned with 
small majorities. The following year anti-Mormon candidates were 
fielded across a wider range of county offices but they met with 
little success. Political anti-Mormonism then fell into the doldrums 
until it was resuscitated by the Whig defeat in the elections of 
1843. But this revival was only partial; political anti-Mormonism 
never really attained the definiteness of an independent political 
party or even sufficient strength to become a durable pressure 
group. This was partly because it became identified very early 
on with the Whig party,’ and was swallowed up in the larger 
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bi-partisan struggle within Illinois. Political anti-Mormonism may 
also have failed because of Whig fears of losing the Mormon vote. 

Similarly, the attempt to repeal the Nauvoo City Charter may 
have failed, in part, due to fears within the Democratic Party of 
losing Mormon support. The State Legislature during the 1842-3 
session was predominantly Democratic in composition, in both 
chambers. After much discussion concerning possible anomalies in 
the Nauvoo Charter, Mormon power and other matters, including 
whether the pro-repealers were acting out of religious prejudice, 
the bill to repeal the charter was successfully passed on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, but failed to pass the Senate. The 
repeal bill only failed in the Senate after its second reading when 
there was a sudden swing within Democratic ranks towards retaining 
the charter. This sudden swing is difficult to explain unless one 
assumes that it was due to fear of losing the Mormon vote.” 

In short, therefore, what one sees in the Mormon case, even 
during this short period, is the formation of a hostile public reaction 
and stigmatizing deviant label; the rejection of that label by the 
Mormons without a quantitative or qualitative increase in deviance; 
the formation of strategies for control by those hostile to the 
Mormons, and the failure of those strategies due to the manipulation 
by the Mormons of their socio-political strength which ensured that 
there was an absence of consensus against them. 


THE MOONIE CASE: 1968-81 


The public response to the Moonies in Britain is not comparable in 
all significant respects with the case of the Mormons m the mid- 
nineteenth century. It would be foolish to pretend that the sub- 
stantive contexts in which the two sects found themselves were 
even remotely similar. Yet, there are sufficient parallels between 
the two cases in respect of the formal processes of hostility-formation 
to suggest that common social factors were at work. The following 
section will describe the constellation of events and conditions 
which affected the cultivation of hostility towards the Moonies 
in the mass-media in Britain. 

According to Cozin?® members of the Unification Church in 
Britain were subjected to ridicule and derision when they began 
to proselytize in public in the late 1960s. The few references to 
the sect in contemporary newspapers suggested that this exotic 
group did not really merit serious consideration, for its beliefs 
were described as ‘bizarre’, ‘curious’, and ‘eccentric’. But the sect 
first hit the headlines in a controversial way when some of the 
British participants in the Intemational Leadership Seminar that 
it had promoted in the USA in the summer of 1973 complained 
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that ‘immense pressure had been put on [them] to join the move- 
ment’.”” During 1974 the twin themes of exoticism and threat were 
prominent in articles entitled, for example, ‘Is Mr Moon the Messiah?’, 
‘Mr Moon’s Strange Sect Ruled Wife’s Life’, ‘Youngsters Fly To 
Moon’, and ‘A Report on The Other Side of Mr Moon’. The stream 
of articles published in Britain in the following years was clearly 


‘cultivating a public image for the Unification Church as an exotic 


but menacing organization whose ramifications were being felt in 
many different spheres of life. 

The initial response of the press was so unwelcoming because the 
sect had deliberately tried to recruit participants in its International 
Leadership Seminars of both 1973 and 1974 among students at the 
prestigious universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It has continued 


' to focus its recruitment strategies on what have been termed ‘better 


- 


educated’ and ‘better connected’ young people with the result that, 
in addition to partially succeeding in its aims, the sect has also 
antagonized people whose professional roles and social standing 
have enabled them to voice their adverse opinions on the Moonies 
in forceful terms and influential places. 

A clear ulustration of this occurred when a prominent Cambridge 
theologian, worried that his students might be recruited by the 
Unification Church, sent a circular about the alleged dangers of the 
sect to many other academics. His high academic status lent con- 
siderable legitimation to a low-key campaign being prepared by a 
few of the participants in the ill-fated International Leadership 
Seminar of 1973, and their cause was quickly supported by a 
Member of Parliament, Mr Paul Rose, who asked the Director of 
Public Prosecutions in June 1974 to consider prosecuting the sect 
for deceptive practices. In short, a very small number of disgruntled 
and alarmed people who had never actually been members of the 
Unification Church received prompt support from influential men 
who were prepared to attack the sect in various ways. Their influence 
was reflected in the publication of more than a dozen newspaper 
articles hostile to the sect in the course of 1975. 

The Church’s response to its consistently poor image in the press 
was intially one of hurt surprise tempered by conciliatoriness. Its 
spokesmen denied the truth of allegations about deception and 
coercive recruitment practices, and promises were made to ensure 
that participants in its future activities would be made fully aware 
of the sect’s teachings and aims. The prospects for a peaceful expan- 
sion of its missionary outreach in Britain were still relatively good in 
1974, but the climate of opinion about the Unification Church 
changed dramatically for the worse in the following year. 

Journalists who had been merely curious about the background 
of a new religious movement which had apparently caused annoyance 
to a few well-placed people in the British Establishment were intrigued 
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to discover that in the USA the Unification Church was already at 
the centre of a storm of adverse publicity. Allegations of all kinds 
of corruption, abuses and crimes were being orchestrated by pressure 
groups ranging from the Socialist Workers’ International (complaining 
of the Church’s ‘fascism’) to groups of ‘concerned citizens’ (protest- 
ing about the Church’s recruitment practices and real estate holdings). 
It was the repetition of the hostile allegations being made in the USA 
which really stimulated a moral crusade against the sect in the 
British press around 1975.”° 

Open conflict between the Unification Church and its British 
critics developed when an association entitled Family Action 
Information and Rescue (FAIR) was formed for the purpose of 
combating the sect and assisting people alleged to be ‘adversely’ 
affected by it. The formation of this group, with a Member of 
Parliament as its active Chairman, produced two immediate results. 
First, it elicited a large number of reports of damaging allegations 
against the-sect mainly from the parents or other close relatives 
of members and ex-members in Britain. In other words, the for- 
mation of FAIR and the associated publicity helped to create the 
information-base of ‘personal cases’ on which an organized campaign 
for control of the sect’s activities could be mounted. And, second, 
it provoked the Unification Church into adopting a more aggressive 
policy of self-defence through attack. It responded to the formation 
of FAIR by suing its Chairman for libel and by threatening to take 
similar action against other people who were accused of defaming 
it. This policy in turn, had the effect of further strengthening FAIR’s 
resolve to combat the Unification Church at all costs, so that a 
vicious spiral of recrimination and counter-recrimination quickly 
set in. 

Investigative journalism turned an obscure and (in Britain at 
least) small religious sect into an object of intense suspicion by 
relentlessly delving into more and more aspects of its activities. 
Thus, the initial complaints about deception and unfair pressure 
on potential recruits had been supplemented by 1976 with reports 
of the Church’s allegedly extensive connections with reactionary 
political forces in Asia and the west, its support for the Nixon 
administration, its multifarious business interests, allegations about 
the Reverend Moon’s criminal record in Korea, charges that mem- 
bers were forced to sever relations with their families, and sen- 
sationalist stories about the disturbances supposedly wrought by 
the Church in a small Wiltshire village dominated by an estate donated 
to it by a grateful member.”’ In short, the basis for the moral 
crusade was vastly extended in the mid-1970s to include social, 
psychological, economic and political issues. 

Hostility towards the Unification Church also grew with the 
_steadily intensifying involvement in the conflict of an evangelical 
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Christian group called the Deo Gloria Trust. This organization, 
which had originally combated alleged abuses perpetrated by the 
Children of God sect, fofged close links with FAIR and as a result 
of its material prosperity began to take a leading role in what was 
becoming by 1977 a generalized crusade against all so-called “destruc- 
tive cults’, FAIR decided in that year to concern itself with reported 
abuses in other sects as well as in the Unification Church, and the 
two pressure groups to some extent co-ordinated their demands for 
a governmental enquiry into ‘cults’ in general. 

The Unification Church therefore found itself in 1977 in the 
position of being merely the most vilified of a number of new 
religious movements with many of which it had very few affinities. 
Its public image in the mass-media was deteriorating as more and 
more evidence from the investigations of the Watergate cover-up 
and the scandal surrounding reports that agents of the South Korean 
government had been buying political influence in Washington 
seemed to implicate the sect directly or indirectly with disreputable 
political and diplomatic chicanery. By this time the Journalistic 
investigation of ‘cults’ had become considerably more sophisticated, 
as evidenced by a series of three feature articles in The Times in 
December 1977, and the Unification Church’s response correspond- 
ingly increased in seriousness. For example, it applied unsuccessfully 
to the High Court in London for an injunction to prevent the news- 
paper from publishing the third of its articles, and it subsequently 
issued a writ for libel against it. 

In the middle of 1978 the Unification Church became embroiled 
in a dispute with the Home Office which agreed only after appeal to 
extend the validity of the Reverend Moon’s visitor’s visa to Britain. 
But it was unsuccessful in overcoming a Home Office refusal to 
allow a group of thirty America-based Japanese Moonies to enter 
the country in September of the same year. This official obstruction 
can be interpreted partly as a response to the report of a three-year 
investigation by asub-committee of the American House of Represen- 
tatives into Korean-US relations (the Frazer Report).°° No publicity 
was given in the British press to the sect’s rebuttal of all charges of 
wrongdoing levelled at it by the Frazer Report,’ but its spokesmen 
continued to argue that its practices and principles had been mis- 
understood and misrepresented. 

In the late 1970s the Unification Church in Britain began to 
participate in the activities of an organization dedicated to over- 
coming conflicts arising from religious differences. With the Church 
of Scientology and several other minority religious groups it sup- 
ported the attempts of the Society for Religious Peace to neutralize 
hostile public opinion. It also published brochures such as “The 
Unification Church: the Struggle of a New Religious Movement’ 
and ‘The Unification Church: a Documentary Supplement’ in an 
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attempt to deflect on to its detractors the attacks on its authenticity 
and integrity. It attacked them as enemies of free speech and religious 
tolerance. At the same time it formed an association for the parents 
of its members so that they might receive the kind of information 
about the sect’s activities which the mass-media were apparently 
unwilling to publish. Indeed, the decision to sue some of its critics 
for libel was partly justified as a way of preventing ‘damage to ` 
families caused by the irrational fears that have been created’.*” 

It remains to be seen whether the policy to take ‘firm legal 
action’ will temper the presently hostile response to the Unification 
Church in the mass-media. The sect was certainly successful in 
temporarily silencing the first Chairman of FAIR and it may have 
moderated the tone of some press articles. But at the time of writing 
it seems to have thrust all the hoary charges of abuse, deception and 
corruption back into the public eye with a new-found virulence. 
For the Unification Church’s failure to win its six months’ long case 
for libel against the Daily Mail in 1980-1 resulted not merely in a 
welter of largely adverse publicity but also in the possibility of 
governmental action to have its two legal charities removed from 
the official register of charitable organizations. The full significance 
of the Attorney-General’s formal request to the Charity Com- 
missioners in June 1981 that the Unification Church’s two charitable 
organizations should be removed from the register cannot yet be 
assessed. All that can be said at present is that his action, supported 
by a petition signed by about one hundred Members of Parliament, 
departs from the stated policy of successive governments in the 
recent past which have repeatedly refused to impose sanctions on 
the Moonies and other new religious movements unless they could 
be shown to have broken the law. 

The potential loss of revenue, if the sect is compelled as a result 
of losing its charitable status in law, to pay taxes on all its income 
in Britain, will harm its development plans. And there were signs in 
mid-1981 that the Home Secretary may also ban the Reverend Moon 
from entering the country in the future. Even if the verdict of the 
libel case is overturned on appeal and if the estimated costs of the 
action (approximately £750,000) are not in fact imposed on the 
Unification Church’s leader in Britain, the damage done to its public 
image and credibility will probably be long-lasting. 

In this instance unsuccessful counter-action by the sect has, 
momentarily at least, exposed it to attack from various quarters, 
and few voices have been publicly heard in its defence (for a rare 
exception, see the Baptist Times 10 January 1980). The fact that 
the trial jury’s recommendation that two Unification Church 
organizations should be stripped of their charitable status exposed 
extensive ignorance and doubt about the law relating to charities 
may also mean that the sect will be penalized either as a scapegoat 
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or as an excuse for making the relevant legislation more restrictive. 
It is difficult to see how the Church can extricate itself without 
enormous hardship from the legal quagmire into which its action 
for libel has unexpectedly led it. 

In a country as large and as socially diverse as Britain it makes 
no sense to suggest that public opinion on any given topic is ever 
unanimous, and this is certainly true of opinions about the Unifi- 
cation Church. There seems to be at best a suspicious, and at worst 
a hostile, feeling towards ‘cults’ in general in many sections of 
British society, although it must be admitted that this claim is 
based on scattered and largely impressionistic evidence. What is 
more objectively demonstrable is that the stance of journalists 
has been virtually without exception hostile towards several ‘cults’ 
but particularly so towards the Unification Church. The moral 
crusade conducted by the Daily Mail in particular has been an un- 
remitting attack on the sect’s integrity, and it would be surprising 
if this has not had a formative influence on public opinion. 

To sum up, then, the brief history of missionary work by the 
Unification Church in Britain displays some of the features which 
figure prominently in the deviance-amplification model. It is cer- 
tainly true, for example, that a spiral of progressively sharper 
recriminations and counter-charges has been instigated between 
the sect and its public critics. But there is no evidence to suggest 
that the originally perceived ‘deviance’ has been amplified as a 
result. Rather, the facts show that, while all sides to the controversies 
‘surrounding the Unification Church have taken careful note of each 
other’s words and deeds, the progression from one response to the 
next has been far from mechanical or necessary. Various strategies 
have been in play, and various long-term outcomes are possible. 
Only careful analysis of the complex factors involved can yield an 
adequate understanding of the course of events. 


DEVIANCE, PUBLIC HOSTILITY AND SECT DEVELOPMENT 


Religious sects are usually characterized as protest groups originating 
from religious differences or religious innovation. The sect, because 
of its distinctiveness in terms of religious belief and practice, which 
is conducive to a sense of religious elitism, is also typified for 
sociological purposes as being indifferent to, or at odds with, the 
society which surrounds it. The elements of protest and conflict 
with the wider society become even more important in attempts 
to characterize the development of the sect. The type of social 
form called ‘sect’ is used in contradistinction to the type ‘denomi- 
nation’ which itself is distinguished from the type ‘church’ Building 
upon the heritage of Troeltsch and Niebuhr, sociologists have 
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characterized the transitions from sect to denomination as the 
collective re-socialization of sect members into the dominant 
values of society.2? The sect is said by some authorities to pro- 
gress to the the status of ‘denomination’” when its members 
become conformist and respectable, forsaking the protests of its 
formative years. | 

Wilson has pointed out? that this dichotomous typology of sect 
and denomination, when standing alone, is not very useful in the 
analysis of sect development. Others such as Isichei*® have pointed 
out that some sects exhibit both sectarian and denominational 
characteristics at different times, and analogous problems for any 
simple notion of difference between sects and denominations can 
be illustrated in the case of the Mormons and the Moonies. 

The Mormons’ theocratic inclinations manifested themselves 
through an acceptance of society’s means but without acceptance 
of society’s goals. It would be difficult to categorize them on the 
basis of partial conformity. Similarly, it would be difficult to interpret 
the Mormon acceptance of non-Mormons into the government of 
the Kingdom of God as denominational because it appeared to 
represent a breaking down of sectarian exclusivity. The Mormons 
were able to maintain a balance between extroversion and partici- 
pation in society on the one hand, and maintenance of distinctive- 
ness on the other. 

The Moonies have also worked hard to preserve their highly 
distinctive ideological position which is sharply critical of many 
of the dominant features of modern societies without appearing 
to turn their backs on all conventional routines and institutions.*’ 
They function as a revitalization movement dedicated to re-activating 
what are considered to be the best features of modern western 
societies and to extirpating those features which seem to depart 
from a model of societal and human harmony based on Christian, 
Confucian and Taoist values. This involves practical action to bring 
about the Kingdom of God on earth by combating, in particular, 
the ‘decline of morals’, the ‘decline of religious faith’ and the ‘rise 
of communism’. And it involves programmes for introducing Unifi- 
cationist principles into all spheres of life — not just for members of 
the sect. This movement is therefore exclusive in its claims to truth 
but inclusive in its social aspirations. 

What is proposed here is that one should not concentrate on the 
initial and final stages of sect development but on the process of 
development itself. The aim should be to describe as accurately as 
possible the constitutent parts of that development, for these are 
what lie behind the polar types ‘sect’ and ‘denomination’. Rather 
than define the staging posts of development one might more 
profitably look at what is sociologically interesting about the 
process itself. 
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What the sect is in contradistinction to the denomination is 
basically 'a religiously and socially deviant group. It is religiously 
deviant as a result of an act of schism or religious innovation, and 
socially deviant due to its all-inclusive demands on its members and 
its hostile or indifferent orientation to its social environment. What 
the process of transition from ‘sect’ to ‘denomination’ appears to 
be is a dilution of this deviant orientation. The social significance 
of this transition may be grasped by considering the transactional 
nature of the social construction of deviance. Neither sect nor its 
host society alone defines whether the sect is deviant, or why it is 
considered to be so. 

In many analyses of the transition from sect to denomination, 
unlike those embodying the deviance amplification model, it is the 
sect itself which is cast as the principal actor in effecting the change. 
The implication is usually that, following Niebuhr’? and Wach,” 
the levels of enthusiasm and discipline required by the truly sectarian 
position cannot be maintained indefinitely and must give way eventu- 
ally to a less oppositional response to the world. The ‘problem of 
the second generation’ and ‘goal transformation’ are the sociological 
concepts most frequently deployed to convey what Gouldner® 
might have called the ‘metaphysical pathos’ embodied in many 
studies of organizational transformation or entropy. Socially relevant 
contextual conditions and particularly the role of the host society’s 
reaction to the sect are not usually given pride of place in these 
analyses,*! even though many sects probably expect a certain degree, 
and even a hostile form, of public reaction to confirm their distinctive- 
ness and commitment. The exclusivity of the sect involves the social 
world, requiring it to help maintain the symbolic and social boundaries 
of the sect.** 

The inclusion of society as an active agent in the process of 
transition from ‘sect’ to ‘denomination’ introduces new variables 
into the debate about what constitutes, and what affects, the pro- 
cess. One important factor affecting the process, for example, is 
secularization. If one defines seculiarization as the declining signifi- 
cance of the sacred in social life, it would seem to follow that as 
secularization progresses, religious doctrines will become more 
detached from the everyday social world. Religious or doctrinal 
deviance, in the sense of novel or heretical doctrines, might, there- 
fore, in such circumstances be less likely to be perceived as socially 
unacceptable. Such deviance would be regarded as esoteric, idio- 
syncratic or inconsequential’? and might be thought less likely to 
engender a hostile relationship between sect and society. Super- 
ficially this may encourage denominationalization in that sects 
which were doctrinally deviant may come to be viewed as socially 
more acceptable. 

‘Sects’ are groups which tend to arouse opposition on the basis of 
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those aspects of members’ behaviour which are considered to be 
‘social’ rather than on the basis of ritual behaviour or doctrinal 
belief.** ‘Social’ is used here not in the sense of wholly secular 
but refers to that form of deviance which is defined as salient by 
many people, and which is religiously legitimated. The Jehovah’s 
Witnesses are publicly known as sectarians, through the press in 
particular, for their misunderstood pacifism, their opposition to 
blood transfusions and their legal battles m the USA over the 
question of whether their children should salute the American 
flag in school. Similarly, the Doukhobors were identified as distinc- 
tive not as a result of heresy per se but through the nude parades of 
the Sons of Freedom, the difficulties which arose with the Canadian 
Government over their refusal to comply with land registration and 
educational requirements, and their own ‘pacifist’ stance. Again, in 
the case of the emergence of a hostile public response to the Church 
of Scientology, there was strong opposition to practices such as 
‘disconnection’ which affected the social interaction of members 
with non-members. 

New sects which experience opposition, therefore, do so largely 
because their practices seem to threaten established and respected 
social norms or institutions such as the family. Innovative religious 
movements which do not conjure up such evident hostility may be 
doctrinally esoteric but do not usually depart from the dominant 
social norms of their host societies to the same degree. Christian 
Science and the Elim Pentecostal Church are cases in point. Such 
groups are often less exclusive in social terms and do not therefore 
attract as much hostility as, for example, the Mormons or the 
Moonies in their formative stages. 

The everyday use of the term ‘sect’ tends, therefore, to imply 
perceptions of social rather than doctrinal deviance. It was because 
Mormons and Moonies exhibited this kind of sectarianism — social 
deviance in the form of religiously legitimated behaviour which was 
defined as deviant and threatening — that they aroused so much 
hostility. One specific example of the perceived intrusion of the 
‘religious’ into the ‘secular’ was the implementation of Mormon 
theocratic ideas. Entry into politics as an extension of religion was 
perceived as deviant and threatening by the people of western 
Illinois. As already noted, those aspects of Mormon behaviour most 
complained of during the Illinois period were thieving, excessive 
religiosity, doctrinal error and the illegitimate use of political and 
judicial power. Many of the offending practices were, therefore, 
what could be described as social behaviour which was religiously 
legitimated. Thus, even given the pluralistic environment of the 
USA during the mid-nineteenth century, the Mormons were con- 
sidered sectarian because of their religiously legitimated ‘deviant’ 
social behaviour. 
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Mormonism has moved away from this starkly sectarian and 
hostility-inducing image towards a degree of social acceptance, 
although it has maintained its distinctiveness. In the present context 
‘this balance is interpreted as one between doctrinal deviance per se 
and the social deviance which 1s perceived by non-members to follow 
from adherence to the sect’s doctrines. Mormonism is still considered, 
by some, to be both doctrinally deviant and, in some respects, 
socially deviant. Social deviance, however, in so far as it is perceived 
to exist, manifests itself in what are considered to be either minor 
infringements of the norms of acceptable behaviour such as not 
drinking alcohol, tea or coffee, or adherence to conservative principles 
such as the Mormon view of the role of women.** 

Some observers of the Unification Church have also interpreted 
some of its changes as evidence of a departure from social practices 
which accentuated the boundaries between members and non- 
members. The so-called ‘heartistic revolution’ of the late 1970s, 
for example, is believed to have softened the formerly harsh attitudes 
of members towards outsiders; and the official encouragement to 
members to maintain friendly relationships with their close kin 
seemed to mark a retreat from a pattern of behaviour which used 
to elicit sharp criticism on a large scale. Yet, perhaps the most 
significant of these changes from the point of view of the sect’s 
long-term development has been the creation of the Home Church 
Movement which allows some of its strong supporters to practise 
the Unificationist religion without necessarily abandoning their 
secular careers or their domestic commitments. 

It is argued here that these transitions have been influenced by 
the societal reaction to the sects. The societal reaction has been 
viewed here as a possible control mechanism inducing them to 
adopt more socially conformist positions. When ‘society’ raises 
the cry'of deviant it implicitly enters a bid to control the deviant. 
If this control attempt is successful, the ‘sect’ becomes more accept- 
able and less ‘sectarian’. What is often seen as sectarlan accom- 
modation to the world is, therefore, to some extent dependent 
upon what ‘the world’ requires the sect to accommodate to. The 
sectarian nature of a religious group is to this extent relative from 
place to place and from time to time. When considering sect develop- 
ment one should look not only at changes within the sect but at 
the sect’s changing social context and the evolving societal reaction 
to the sect which determines and reflects the extent to which the 
group Is considered deviant. “Sectarianism’ thus encompasses more 
than doctrinal and organizational radicalism: it involves a process 
of social interaction between religious group and society. As such, 
it is a relative term and its applicability should be subject to constant 
re-evaluation. 
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SUMMARY 

This paper has concerned itself with the importance of the societal 
reaction to religious sects, principally when that reaction is hostile 
and leads to the labelling of certain sects as ‘deviant’. The critical 
examination of some of the assumptions of labelling as it under- 
writes deviance amplification, together with a consideration of the 
sect-to-denomination process, has emphasized the need to be wary 
of too close a reliance on models which undervalue the contingent 
possibilities of social interaction. The two aspects of the transactional 
view of deviance, the sect gua deviant and society qua labeller, need 
to be fully considered in such a way as to allow a certain degree of 
flux in the nature of the interaction particularly with respect to the 
balance of power and initiative at any one point. Deviance as a 
notion is important in locating the sect in Its social context but it 
does not necessarily lead to the kind of determinism which pre- 
figures a specific type of outcome. 
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ABSTRACT 


The visibility of causal terminology in American sociology, from 
1895 to the 1960s, has varied according to changing philosophies 
of science and patterns of scientific communication. Successive 
generations differed in their receptivity to the diffusion of causal 
concepts from traditions other than sociology. After briefly 
reviewing the status of causality in the pre-sociological period, 
causal terminology is observed across four successive cohorts of 
sociologists. The first generation, 1890 to 1910, spoke freely of 
‘causes’ until the second generation, in command of method using 
English statistics until the 1930s, made talk of causes anathema. 
Following theorists called for a return to causal interpretations 
which commenced in the 1950s as new methods attuned to the 
prevailing philosophy of science were imported to sociology from 
other disciplines. 


oad 


INTRODUCTION 


Few terms have suffered either the infamy or the taken-for-granted- 
ness of ‘cause’. The word has often been deemed extreme and 
treated in kind. It has been overdefined, overly praised, and just 
as often misunderstood. Whatever the vagaries of terminology, 
however, causal inference is well known as the working tool of 
those seeking a ‘because’ to ‘why’ questions. Causality in sociology 
has proved to be a fragile core-concept. Its discussion has passed 
from uncritical adulation with young optimism to complete rejection 
and eventual pragmatic utilization.' The variations in this career of 
an idea cannot be explained by everyday commonsense applications 
of ‘cause-talk’ working surreptitiously into the jargon. Neither does 
internal rigour in logic or technology completely clarify the passage 
to acceptability. The innovators have always been on the periphery 
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or outside of the discipline; to the extent that they were successful 
impinging upon traditions they opened the audience to the possibility 
of causal analysis. For that reason this inquiry focuses on the agents 
and channels of diffusion as well as the receptivity of sociologists.’ 


CURRENT PRACTICE AND DAVID HUME 


It would be misleading to suggest that the idea of causation has 
ceased to be controversial. That just the opposite is the case is 
demonstrated by many excellent discussions tackling a heavy burden 
of epistemological and ontological problems.’ What is the status of 
causality in modern day sociology? One answer is to consider it a 
part of everyone’s ‘background knowledge’ that in science is pressed 
into service as provisional heuristic bridging theory and practice. 
Causal laws, following leading model theorists Herman Wold and 
Hubert M. Blalock, are working assumptions of the scientist involving 
hypothetical statements of the if-then variety.* These laws can never 
be demonstrated empirically, with the result that causal inferences 
belong to a theoretical level of science, while actual research (both 
experimental and nonexperimental) can only establish covariations 
and temporal sequences. Causal assertions rely on the assumption: 
that all the relevant variables have been controlled or can safely be 
ignored. For lack of unanimity in the scientific community the 
causal concept is best understood by the rules of use regulating it. 

The rules of use — such as association, asymmetry, or lack of 
spuriousness — rest on a philosophical platform which variously 
postulates a hypothetical reality, thematizes an interpretive procedure 
by the investigator, or otherwise covers itself against attacks of 
determinism by some sort of ceterts paribus disclaimer. In other 
words, causal statements carry no connotations of lawlike necessity. 
They are always tentative and only the product of hesitant scientific 
acceptance which allows their use even though causes in the in- 
variant sense can never be empirically confirmed or verified. The 
historical record shows sociologists most unresponsive compared 
to other disciplines where ‘...the philosophical problems have 
remained in the background, stimulating argument and a penetrating 
examination of the inferential process but not holding up develop- 
ment.’ Sociological meekness follows from past misuse amid highly 
charged attacks on causality. As Bunge pointed out the concept has 
been declared a ‘fetish’ (Karl Pearson), the ‘relic of a bygone age’ 
(Bertrand Russell), a ‘superstition’ (Ludwig Wittgenstein) and a 
‘myth’ (Stephen Toulmin).° 

The most important contribution to the subject of causality in 
moder philosophy was made by David Hume who, in 1748, main- 
tained that (1) any talk of efficacy or necessity said to exist in a 
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cause is meaningless, and (2) experience of regularities of succession 
allow us to discover causes and make inferences. Prior to Hume the 
notion of causality had passed from ancient animistic meanings, 
through Greek philosophy with Aristotle’s four senses of cause, to 
the deterministic and theologically grounded first-cause ideas of 
Bacon, Descarte, Locke, Spinoza, and others. The advent of western 
science and a Galilean world-view gave rise to a search for ‘laws 
of causation’ which postulated the possibility of discovering and 
confirming invariable, unconditional, and necessary causal laws. 
That, said Hume, was a fruitless search since the belief in causation 
stemmed not from divine or natural reason accessible to logic but 
from ‘habit’ derived from repeated experience and ‘felt expectation’. 
Hume, it should be remembered, did not discredit relations of cause 
and effect by his injunction against necessary causation; he only 
swept out of the picture the classical faith in man’s ability to un- 
equivocally and absolutely know them. 


PRECURSORS AND FOREIGN DIFFUSION: MILL AND GERMAN 
EMPIRICISM 


Talk of causes under the letterhead of ‘sociology’ harkens back to 
Auguste Comte and John Stuart Mill. Yet the tracks of terminology 
to the American Journal of Sociology (1896) appearing a half- 
century later were quite indirect. A number of intellectual traditions 
filtered through the American climate of thought to fit the idea of 
causation to the needs of a new discipline. Comte and Mill are 
important because they were recognized as spokesmen. Their stand- 
ing was subsequently questioned by the English philosophers of 
science following Mill.’ 

Comte’s positive philosophy, for all its concern with ‘laws’, quite 
} accurately drew a line between the world of theory and empirical 
observation but declared the search for causes completely unfruitful. 
The positive approach, with its stress on ‘reasoning and observation, 
duly combined’, did not ask why but how?® Whatever merits may 
be alleged for Comte’s position the semantical sidestep with its 
rejection of causal terminology was not well-received. His best 
American audience was comprised of clergy ready to march religion 
to war against science. 

The early appeal of John Stuart Mill is easy to understand. Mill 
attempted to circumvent the Humean problem through his philosophy 
of experience and association. In his hands this philosophy allowed 
that the uniformity presupposed in nature, and its corollary, the law 
of causation, could be confirmed. The causal laws of this deterministic 
world could, in principle, be known.’ 

Milľ’s contribution toward furthering that goal was an experimental 
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method reminiscent of Bacon that would both discover and demon- 
strate causal relationships. His five canons of inductive inference — 
agreement, difference, residues, agreement and difference, and con- 
comitant variation — were even claimed by their author to have oe 
responsible for the discovery of every causal law thus far known." 

With William Stanley Jevons as the leading exponent of the 
hypothetic-deductive method, attention was turned from Miull’s 
justification of inductive inference to deductive confirmation of 
hypotheses. Much of his opposition to Mill (for whom he had an 
almost pathological animosity) centred on the idea of ‘cause’ which, 
once spoken, ‘may thus act as a spell, and throw the clearest intellect 
into confusion’."! 

Even though Karl Pearson’s The Grammar of Science (1892) was 
far less thorough-going than Jevons’s major work it was more widely 
read because of its simplicity and because it was addressed to social 
scientists. Pearson maintained that it was pushing the concept of 
causation past acceptable limits to declare absolute causal relations. 
Instead one had to identify causes proportionate to the viewed 
statistical variation and therefore had to deal with “The category of 
association, as replacing causation’.'? 


When we vary the cause, the phenomenon changes, but not 
always to the same extent; it changes, but has variation in its 
change. The less the variation in that change the more nearly 
the cause defines the phenomena, the more closely we assert 
the association or the correlation to be. It is this conception 
of correlation between two occurrences embracing all relation- 
ships from absolute independence to complete dependence, which 
is the wider category by which we have to replace the old idea 
of causation.*? 


He then proceeded to discuss various measures of variation and 
association, many of which he created or discovered (i.e. standard 
deviation, correlation-ratio, product moments). Pearson’s authority 
was not impugned (he was in fact readily cited in American sociology), 
but the line of thought he represented did not immediately prevail 
against the methodological impress from Germany. 

As many as seventy per cent of the leading members of first 
generation in American sociology studied in Germany for an average 
of one and a half years apiece.'* As might be expected the imprint 
from such a wholesale exposure was reflected in the endeavour of 
the first sociologists to differentiate their discipline and identify the 
subject and object of their inquiry. It showed in the concern with 
ethnological materials and Volkerpsychologte, the so-called ‘ethical’ 
approach, and not least, a particular kind of social statistics. The 
statistical orientation the American students picked up in Germany — 
with its attendant causal terminology — explains much of the first 
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generation’s use of ‘causes’ as well as the laggard influence of the 
more sophisticated statistical technology offered by Pearson. 

The American students had first-hand exposure to the Methoden- 
streit (‘battle over methods’) which resembled the debate taking 
place in England at the same time between proponents of Mill’s 
inductive method and Jevons’s deductive method.'§ On one side 
was Gustav Schmoller, spokesman for the younger historical school, 
arguing for concrete-inductive-empirical study against Karl Menger 
(co-discoverer of marginal utility analysis with Jevons and Walras) 
who spoke for Austrian economists and abstract-deductive theory. 
By dominance in the German university system Schmoller would 
have been the winner had the debate not proven so wasteful with 
its familiar false antitheses. Most Americans either did not care or 
were not duped and assigned some legitimacy to both methods of 
logic for science.’® The end result, in any case, was a triumph for 
Schmoller for American sociologists. 

They returned with admiration for his unbridled empiricism born 
of historical case study. In their minds and notebooks Schmoller’s 
‘technique’, heavy on data collection, light on inference, and in- 
famous for advocacy, became synonymous with the proper ‘positivity’ 
befitting a social science.’’ The actual determination of causes from 
mountains of data seemed more a problem of conceptual organization 
than methodological import. 

The empirical bent that so fascinated American sociologists was 
learned in centres less innovative than the renowned experimental 
psychology laboratory of Wilhelm Wundt. Sociologists were attracted 
to the professors of the historical school taking up the Soziale Frage 
(the ‘Social Question’) rather than the exacting work of Lexis, von 
Kries, Ludwig, and Fechner, who were teachers of the first instructors 
of statistics in the USA (Franz Boas, Henry P. Bowditch, J. Cattell, 
and R. Falkner). Their style of statistical inquiry was slanted more 
toward historical statistics than the ‘moral statistics’ of Quetelet 
(promoted by von Mayr).'® 


SOCIAL DARWINISM AND THE FIRST GENERATION 


The founders of American sociology began out of step with other 
disciplines. While kindred social sciences incorporated new statistical 
means to their empirical ends the sociologists were hobbled by the 
elusive technique they selected for a model. Richmond Mayo-Smith’s 
1902 textbook for sociologists was a classic in historical school 
tradition beginning Columbia’s empirical reputation.'? He seemed 
convinced of the ability of researchers to establish statistical and 
-sociological laws of’ cause and effect but he proposed little more 
than his ‘reflective analysis’ as a path to that goal. 
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An explanation of this phase of sociological method returns to 
Comte and Mill whose inductive legacy relied on historical evidence. 
Schmoller’s data base took an encyclopedic plunge in the same 
direction. Even Franklin Giddings, at the peak of his leadership, 
upheld the position that the discernment of causes was to be ac- 
complished within the temporal framework provided by history 
(wherein one performed unspecified inductive operations). Speaking 
of causes in the convention of historians was more than just a case 
of terminological residue from past practice. 

Sociologists joined the ‘institutional’ analyses of the German 
historical school with the remnants of American Social Darwinism,, 
in order to establish independent traditions and to define their own 
competence, method and purpose.”” The milieu of those influenced 
by foreign traditions was one embroiled in the merits of Social 
Darwinism where, among other themes, the adequacy of causal 
analysis was in hot debate. Foremost among the opponents was 
William James who was as adamant as witty in his denunciation 
of the movement’s unilinear, natural-law, determinism.*’ The anti- 
Social Darwinist critique of the principle of causality, for all its 
statistical and logical merits, was nevertheless poorly received in 
sociological circles. Few noted the perseverance more succinctly 
than Thorstein Veblen. In his view, evolutionary science held to 
a ‘spiritual point of view’ that was ‘unwilling to depart from the 
test of causal relaxation or quantitative sequence’. Sociologists 
tended to embrace this quantitative animism though they lacked 
the methods to actually ‘test’ causal relations.*” 

The persistent attacks eventually exacted a toll in caution as 
sociologists found analogic retreats in physical metaphors such 
as ‘forces’, ‘controls’, and ‘energies’. Indced the ‘social forces’ formu- 
lation popularized by E. A. Westermarck, S. Patten, and L. Ward 
became synonymous with cause.”° 

The intellectual sweep of Social Darwinism was over by the last 
decade of the nineteenth century when American sociology emerged 
as a struggling professional group. Lester Ward had administered 
telling blows against individualism while ‘collectivist’ arguments for 
social reform — another product of German training — spelled the 
end of laissez-faire politics. Not discarded was the belief in progress 
and human evolution. Sociologists continued to clothe their vocabu- 
lary in terms of biology and the social organism. When it became 
apparent that the explanatory value had been exhausted (as Stephen 
Toulmin puts it, Social Darwinism was ‘generating a pack of pernicious 
over-simplifications’), abandonment was complete.** The associated 
causal terminology all but disappeared. 

By 1901 what went by the name ‘sociology’ could boast of fifty 
full-time professors and course offerings in about 400 colleges and 
universities.7* An early show of successful institutionalization was 
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not rivalled by anything approaching success when it came to defining 
the intellectual content or method of the new discipline. Albion 
Small and Franklin Giddings, leaders of the competing Chicago and 
Columbia style of sociology, were equally explicit in their talk of 
causal analysis in sociology. 

It was Small’s opinion that ‘Sociology, in its largest scope, and 
on its methodological side, is merely a moral philosophy conscious 
of its task, and systematically pursuing knowledge of cause and 
effect within this process of moral evolution’. What Small wanted 
to see as the over-riding question for sociologists was: ‘Just what 
kinds of nexus [sic] are there between antecedents and consequents 
in human experience?’ It was, by fiat, causal. Like the historical 
school he emulated, causal inference for Small was a kind of historical 
backward glance once enormous amounts of data had been gathered 
together and classified into logical, conceptual pigeonholes.?® Gidd- 
Ings’s reputation as quantitative methodologist was built on practic- 
ing what Small had preached. 

His Inductive Sociology (1909) was originally meant to be a text- 
book on socialization but he added a thirty page introduction to 
define what the scientific study of society was all about.?7 After 
claiming that the fundamental methods of sociology are historical 
and comparative, Giddings let it be known that scientific induction 
would ‘lead to causation’. Mill’s method of agreement and of 
difference allowed us ‘to induce a cause’ and to find out how, 
Giddings referred the reader to Comte, Durkheim, Marx, Spencer, 
and Tarde, without offering substantive help for a definition of 
causality. 

A lack of definition was no obstacle to defence against perceived 
dissenters like Emile Durkheim. Though Durkheim was highly 
visible and recognized as foremost spokesman for French sociology 
he did not receive a warm welcome. His study of suicide and of 
The Rules of Sociological Method were attacked early by G. Tosti 
who subjected his ‘social causation’ to severe criticism.?® One of 
Giddings’s students, Charles Gehlke, wrote the first major analysis 
of Durkheim’s contributions to sociological theory where a critical 
chapter was devoted to ‘Social Facts and Social Causation’.2? A 
final discrediting blow to Durkheim’s fallacious reasoning came 
in 1917 with critiques by Alexander Goldenweiser. 

Sociologists in England were accorded more respect. Rowntree, 
for example, discussed ‘causes of poverty’; he was something of an 
exception for he differentiated these immediate determinates from 
‘ultimate causes’ which, he said, ‘would be to raise the whole social 
question’.*° Social reform was a moving force behind the heralded 
work of Charles Booth, but one had to exercise care turning data 
to political ends. L. T. Hobhouse, when launching the Sociological 
Review, said ‘relations of cause and effect dealt with facts and not 
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morality’.*! Still, sociology was in search of ‘laws’ according to 
Hobhouse as he followed the American example inflating the scientific 
status of sociology. 


ENGLISH STATISTICS AND THE SECOND GENERATION 


Confidence quickly gave way to statistical caution with the second 
generation, gatekeepers of method until the mid-thirties. The dearth 
of measurement techniques, the inability to control for outside 
factors or rarely even deal with more than two variables at a time 
made statistical generalization to causes painfully impossible. The : 
first generation had used causal terminology in the spirit of Mill 
filtered through German teachers and a carapace of Social Darwin- 
ism; their students worked in the shadow of Mill’s detractors, begin- 
ning with Jevons. Where the first generation blithely avoided an 
operationalized concept of causality the second shied away from 
interpreting and generalizing from their empirical results. 

The greater the exposure to the theory or history of statistics 
the less the talk of causes. When F. H. Hankins discussed Quételet’s 
types of causes — constant, variable, and accidental — he reminded 
his readers that Quételet’s simple formulations on the study of 
causal relations had been taken over or ‘advanced’ to a method of 
‘quantitatively measuring the correlation of two variable elements 
throughout their distribution’.*? William F. Ogburn went further 
in his 1912 dissertation on child-labour legislation. His was not 


a study to determine causes, but it is hoped that it may be used 
as a basis for a study of causes. It is anecessary study in description 
and measurements, preliminary to an investigation of the forces 
underlying child-labor legislation.*° 


For two decades following it was a rare work that made it beyond 
the ‘preliminaries’. In Ogburn’s case they consisted of more than 
90 tables left uninterpreted. 

Hankins and Ogburn were representative of a new cadre of 
sociologists more enthused by English statistics than the task of 
maintaining disciplinary boundaries. Despite decreased chauvinism 
and greater receptivity to ‘outsider’ ideas the new sociologists were 
conservative. Most did not stay abreast of developments in statistical 
theory. Until Samuel Stouffer, at the end of the 1920s, there was no 
direct intermediary to England, the undisputed centre for statistical 
innovation. There the classical inductive model for demonstrating 
causes had been subordinate to methods of statistical inference 
pioneered by Francis Galton and Karl Pearson, Around these 
eminent geneticists and biometricians gathered a critical nucleus of 
statisticians who revolutionized the tools of their trade. 
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The fruits of their labours were diffused through the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society and their own Biometrika. They had, 
,in addition, their own statistical laboratory in London, positions 
in the leading universities, and the renown of the world-wide 
‘eugenics’ movement (initiated by Pearson). Their focus began with 
evolution.** 

Charles Darwin’s Origins of Species (1859) won an immediate 
convert in his cousin Francis Galton who in 1869 published his 
first article on problems of heredity ‘in a statistical manner’. Contro- 
versy over his book Natural Inheritance (1889) pitted Mendelian 
views championed by William Bateson against Darwinists who 
placed less faith in mutation. Karl Pearson, a Darwinist, had followed 
Galton’s method and became the leader of the opposition with his 
student George Udney Yule. With other followers, they founded 
Biometrika in 1901 to air unfashionable views concerning the causes 
of evolution. Their seedbed of statistical method spread to the 
United States via James M. Cattell, A. L. Bowley, G. U. Yule, F. Y. 
Edgeworth, Charles Spearman, R. A. Fisher, Warren Persons, Henry 
L. Moore, and many others.** 

Sociologists had been alerted to the thematic when Pearson 
subsumed their field under the branch of biology. The accent on 
statistical method stemmed from teachers in other disciplines at 
Columbia and Chicago and textbooks by English authors. The first 
of these, by Arthur L. Bowley, appeared in 1901. Giddings and 
his students welcomed it and the immediate reprint. An elementary 
text for a wider audience followed (1910) and then, in 1915, came 
the much used The Nature and Purpose of the Measurement of 
Soctal Phenomena. Bowley’s intent was to disseminate statistical 
method but ‘causes’ had their connection to the enterprise — as 
‘connection’. 


The general problem of sociological statistics is to define or 
delimitate [sic] and enumerate classes, to specify attributes and 
describe their variation, and to discover relations and causal 
connections.°*° 


Columbia University served as portal for the English statistics. 
On the faculty there or at Teacher’s College were L. Thorndike, 
F. Boas, H. L. Moore, and others who were familiar with and often 
visited .the statistical laboratory in London. Franklin Giddings in 
the Sociology Department did not himself ever master the meth- 
odology of the new statistics but encouraged its pursuit. The 
Columbia graduates like Ogburn, Chapin, Chaddock, Rice, Gillin, 
and Gehlke introduced regression analysis, random sampling, 
correlation, confidence intervals, and other techniques. Their impact 
was formally recognized by the 1924 formation of a section and 
committee on social research chaired by Ogburm at the annual 
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association meeting. (In 1927 Ogburn was recruited by Chicago 
where his decisive influence was felt by Burgess, Stouffer, Hauser, 
and Duncan.) The competition at Chicago had also made its unique 
contribution to new styles of research. Best known were the ecological 
studies of the city promoted by R. Park and the case study- method 
which blossomed after W. I. Thomas, in collaboration with Florian 
Znaniecki, published The Polish Peasant (1918-19) just after his 
dismissal from Chicago. But before the arrival of Ogburn, James 
Field in the Economics Department taught the ideas of the English 
statisticians from the end of World War One.” 

At both Columbia and Chicago the social survey method, still an 
indulgence of fact-mongering meliorists (and considered by many 
to be a less scientific type of case study) was rapidly being developed 
into a major tool of sociologists. Most surveys were originally defined 
geographically, later in reference to special problems, and often 
failed to expend much effort on quantitative analysis.” Many of 
the first ones, such as W. E. B. Dubois’s study of The Philadelphia 
Negro (1899) were directly inspired by Booth. Rowntree’s work on 
poverty and Jane Addams’s Chicago-based Hull House publications 
were also influential. The growth of the survey method is indicated 
by the volume (over 2,800) of such studies cited in the 1928 Russell 
Sage Bibliography of Social Surveys.” 

The decade of the 1920s could be characterized as the period 
ushering in a tardy equivalent to the German Methodenstrett. Re- 
newed debate began on the subject matter of sociology. Explicit 
discussions of causality and its status in sociological inquiry were 
rare at this time. Stress was laid to interpreting statistical results 
with reserve.*° Texts by Chapin (1920), Odum and Jocher (1929), 
and Gillin and Blackmar (1930) had few words for causality — 
usually a reiteration of Pearson’s displacement of the terms with 
‘correlation’.*’ 

Stuart A. Rice (1928) was another follower of Pearson’s philosophy 
for furthering the ‘statistical view of a perceptual world’. But he was 
well aware of its limitations. 


Scientific method conceptualizes the perceptual data and treats 
them as if they were real and exact entities. This methodological 
process, like a great deal more of scientific method, is essentially 
fictional. Its justification is to be found in the results to which 
it leads.*? 


The use of causal terminology was, however, incipiently distortive. 
Again, in Methods in Social Science (1931), which Rice edited, all 
discussions of causation were relegated to the section dealing with 
historical studies. The problem with causation for G. A. Lundberg 
(1929), as for Rice, was the connotation of law-like determinism. 
Causes (efficient or final) were ‘a pretension which no scientist has 
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ever advanced, and which no science has ever accomplished’.*? All 
relations were contingent. 

The prevailing winds of the philosophy of the social sciences were 
brought to bear on sociology by Morris R. Cohen, who combined 
lessons from studies of logic, statistical method, the Methodenstrett, 
and the past naiveté of sociologists. Sociologists, he said, paraphrasing 
~ Poincaré, could not beg off defining their subject matter by engaging 
themselves entirely in their method. Such a tactic had led to the 
wasteful polemics about the differences between the social and 
natural sciences. At one end of the extremes were the behaviourists 
arguing that all social phenomena were physical events and the 
Darwinists and historicists overemphasizing biologic and genetic 
explanations; at the other extremity were teleologists with their 
final causal explanations who couldn’t shake off the burden of 
distortive evaluations. If the social scientist was to speak of social 
causation he needed ‘a knowledge of the quantitative adjustments 
of all the factors necessary to produce a desired effect’.** This 
being seldom attainable, and the variations often being large, one is 
left in the final analysis with interpretive ‘guess work’. Cohen was 
not opposed to speaking in terms of ‘social causation’ so long as it 
did not imply ‘proven causes’ or was masked in one of the ubiquitous 
but misleading metaphors like ‘social forces’ or ‘control’, 


DISCONTINUITIES: DIFFUSION FROM THE ‘-TRICIANS’ 


The ebb of causal terminology reached its low mark, near elimination, 
. in the early 1930s. The tide turned toward a re-issue when sociologists 
began to seriously concern themselves with the division in their 
ranks between theorists and empirical researchers. Gradually it was 
determined that the philosophy of science could allow a union 
between the two realms where causal inquiry was acceptable to 
both. There was a major prerequisite to such an understanding. 

Sociologists had to believe that the alleged incommensurability 
between theory and research — formerly couched as deduction vs. 
induction — could be overcome. The first generation, for all their 
support of data-gathering, were theorists without method; the 
second generation had method but lacked theory. The next generation, 
while hearing calls to ‘bring the men back in’, were in search of 
theory more amenable to research and methods more attuned to 
the state of the art. For the latter one had to look outside the 
discipline where the new vehicles that would make causal inquiry 
viable were gaining acceptability. 

With considerable time-lags sociologists imported path analysis 
from biometricians, factor analysis from psychometricians, and 
modelling theory from econometricians. In each case the path and 
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time-lag to sociology varied. A cursory review of their development 
independent of sociology shows that the diffusion of innovation is 
regulated by social factors — receptivity of the audience, agents, 
channels — beyond the merit of the technique.** It also shows that 
the tardiness of causality’s re-entry to sociology represented marked 
discontinuities in communication over fences between disciplines. 


Biometricians and Statisticians Americans had already profited from 
K. Pearson’s views on the philosophy of science and through Bio- 
metrika were provided with the most advanced work yet to be done 
in the theory and method of statistics as he, Edgeworth, Galton, 
and Yule added their contributions to the literature. Few in the 
USA, besides statisticians like Franz Boas at Columbia were able 
to deal with the complicated mathematical equations. Yule was 
able to somewhat remedy the discomfort with a text on statistical 
theory appearing in 1911. 

By 1918 the Darwinist/Mendelian conflict was well on the way 
to resolution by a synthesis of the arguments about natural selection 
vs. heredity through the mathematical and experimental work of 
R. A. Fisher, J. B.S. Haldane, and Sewall Wright.*® Fisher estab- 
lished his fame, after correspondence with W. S. Gosset (‘Student’), 
by solving the problem raised by Pearson of the reliability of a 
correlation coefficient derived from a sample of a much larger 
population. He later used the same data as Pearson to arrive at an 
opposite conclusion granting some legitimacy to the Mendelian 
position on inheritance. 

About the same time Sewall Wright was becoming a recognized 
authority for articles treating ‘deductions of properties of popu- 
lations on the hypothesis of Mendelian heredity’. In 1917, writing 
‘On the Nature of Size Factors’, he laid the foundation of path 
analysis. 


Wright’s method was designed to estimate the degree to which 
a given effect was determined by each of a number of causes. In 
this case he treated causes, namely, factors which affected general 
size and factors which affected parts, as independent.*” 


From this work came the first formulation of path coefficients. In 
1921, under the title ‘Correlation and Causation’, he elaborated 
the theory by treating correlated causes, nonadditive factors, and 
non-linear relations. Despite some major disputes the work of Fisher 
and Wright united in Haldane’s The Causes of Evolution (1932) to 
dispel the opposition between Darwin and Mendel. The result was 
the study of population genetics. 


Psychometricians and Education Statisticians At the tur of the 
century most statistics courses in American universities were taught 
ae 


~ 
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by- psychologists who also worked in the field of education. The 
American Journal of Psychology founded in 1887 by G. Stanley 
Hall, declared there would be a statistical future for the discipline 
and numerous psychology laboratories lent corroboration to his 
prediction. l 

The American interest in individual differences (resembling but 
not a spin-off from Galton’s studies) marked a major break from 
German psycho-physics and experimental psychology influencing 
Americans. James McKeen Cattell initiated the formalization in 
1896 with his course on ‘Mental Measurement’ at Columbia Univer- 
sity. There the influence on Cattell and Boas converged on E. L. 
Thorndike whose Notes on Child Study (1901) was followed by 
the sophisticated Introduction to Mental and Soctal Measurements 
(1904). Through this book and his students Thorndike assumed 
a central position in the diffusion of statistical methods (e.g. 
Strayer’s introduction of the Pearson Coefficient of Correlation 
in his dissertation on City School Expenditures (1905)). 

Charles Spearman, trained by Wilhelm Wundt and inspired by 
Francis Galton, contributed to the American Journal of Psychology 
‘General Intelligence Objectively Determined and Measured’ (1904) 
wherein the idea of factor analysis was first clearly enunciated. An 
earlier article on the proof of measurement of association had 
already aroused the American audience. From his home base in 
London Spearman received the support of Yule and Pearson; in 
the USA he secured a prominent place in Thorndike’s mental 
measurement text. 

The growing debate in the 1920s on Spearman’s single-factor 
method led to L.L. Thurstone’s multiple-factor analysis which 
was the subject of his 1933 presidential address to the American 
Psychological Association. Thurstone was close to the founders 
of Psychometrika (1936) who came together to foster the quanti- 
tative development of psychology. The psychometricians, from 
Cattell on, paved a considerable portion of the road toward a 
resurgence of causal analysis by extending and defining the limits 
of statistical practice. R.A. Fisher’s revolution in sampling and 
analysis of variance theories and his Statistical Methods for Research 
Methods (1925), found a receptive audience among them. 


Econometricians Astronomers seeking to understand the displace- 
ment and movements of heavenly bodies were the first to carefully 
analyze time series for the discovery of causal relations. The study 
of data observed successively in time was early applied (Augustin 
Cournot’s 1838 work on supply and demand curves is an example) 
to economics for forecasting and studying trends. Economic regu- 
larities in cycles over time had its counterpart in the study of crises. 
The correlation between sunspots and periodic business fluctuations 
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occupied Sir William Herschel in 1801, his son John (who anticipated 
much of the philosophic basis for modelling theory), and W. S. 
Jevons who bestowed a ‘connection as cause and effect’ upon the 
relation.*® 

Jevons’s work was followed by the British physicist J. H. Poynting 
in 1884 and by R.H. Hooker in 1901, each of whom contributed 
to the idea of serial correlation.*? Here the work of Galton, Pearson, 
and Yule was freely employed as they too published on problems of 
serial relations. These Britons were closely studied in the USA after 
1910 by economists like Warren M. Persons, H. L. Moore, E. F. Gay, 
and Alvin Johnson. Closer relations between the two countries 
during World War One and the ‘institutional’ school of Thorstein 
Veblen led by Wesley C. Mitchell kept the study of economic cycles 
vigorous in both theory and research. 

As with psychology, sophistication in statistical methods sup- 
plemented forays into causal inference. H. L. Moore’s Economic 
Cycles: Thetr Law and Cause (1914) was a classic work seeking to 
incorporate causal terminology into statistical analyses. The econ- 
omists were well-equipped to deal with the problems that arose. 
Not only did some of the most eminent statisticians of the time 
become involved in their problem-solving (such as Yule on the issue 
of spurious or ‘nonsense’ correlations), but the economists were 
unrivalled contributors to statistical theory among the social sciences. 
Econometrics acquired its identity during the twenties primarily 
through the efforts of Ragnar Frisch and Irving Fisher. Its objective, 
according to Frisch, was 


to promote studies that aim at a unification of the theoretical- 
quantitative and the empirical-quantitative approach to economic 
problems and that are penetrated by constructive and rigorous 
thinking similar to that which has come to dominate in the natural 
sciences.”° 


Econometrica (1933) became the organ for articles by T. Haavel- 
mos, Harold Hotelling, E. Slutzky, T. Koopmans, and others who 
were to carefully employ ‘random causes’ and ‘chains of causality’ 
in their inquiries.“ A significant step was taken by Herman Wold 
in 1938 when his Study in the Analysts of Stationary Time Series 
marked the beginning of a long list of pioneering contributions to 
modelling theory. Wold, a keen follower of literature in the philos- 
ophy of science, thematized the hypothetical character of the 
population from which causal inferences were drawn. He thereby 
avoided the inductive quandary plaguing naive statisticians hoping 
to infer causes from particular sample populations where high 
correlations existed. In Demand Analysts, A Study in Econometrics 
(1952) Wold supplied a pivotal position on causality at the critical 
time of a sociological turn to modelling theory.*? 
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THE RE-ISSUE OF CAUSAL TERMINOLOGY: 1980-1950 


Causal analysis did not appear in sociology until the 1950s although 
considerable ground-breaking in the use of causal terminology for 
the two decades preceding helped clear the way. With the exception 
of work by Paul F. Lazarsfeld the innovators mediated or built upon 
the work of the ‘-tricians’. What Richard Von Mises said in 1934 
held true: over the centuries causality has ‘undergone transfor- 
mations in accordance with the development of science. It is like 
a receptacle which is filled from time to time with a new content’. 
The new content was made workable by transformed methods 
channelled into sociology at a pace set by ongoing negotiation be- 
tween the poles of theory and empirical research. The pace was slow. 

By the end of the twenties it was abundantly clear that the new 
professional ideology of sociologists was the one propounded by 
advocates of quantitative techniques. Presidential addresses by 
Gillin (1926) and Ogburn (1929) confidently foretold the future 
where ‘every sociologist will be a statistician’. The expectation 
seemed assured.** 

An indication of increased statistical sophistication in sociology 
was apparent by the early thirties when C. C. Peters (1933) criticized 
Frank A. Ross’s misconception of statistical significance. In the same 
volume of the American Journal of Soctology Samuel A. Stouffer 
offered the most advanced application of statistical method yet 
published in a sociology journal. Stouffer and Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas studied in England and were the earliest agents of diffusion 
for the work of econometricians, statisticians, and especially R. A. 
Fisher’s positions on the null hypothesis, significance tests, and 
probability inference where uncontrollable elements might be 
randomized. With some hesitation (Stouffer was strong on repli- 
cation) they alleviated the severe shortage of depth on the theoretical 
side of sociological statistics but this alone was insufficient to renew 
discussions of causality.’ 

The reluctance of statisticians to directly confront the issue of 
‘social causation’ was among the reasons R.M. Maclver’s 1930 
presidential address, ‘Is Sociology a Natural Science?’ was a reply 
to Ogburn and his followers. MacIver became the leader in the 
movement to reintegrate the terminology of causal analysis within 
the boundaries of social scientific method. 


The service of statistical methods in the study of social causation 
is to prepare the way, to reveal more precisely the nature of the 
factors involved, to isolate quantitative indices of aspects of the 
situation and to show the degree of their coherence.*° 


The study of the social does not preclude ‘our study of “causation”? 
where conclusions are readily given as ‘“‘approximations”’, in the 
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discovery of negative correlations and of meaningful positive cor- 
relations’.*” 

It perhaps seems ironic that a new advent for causality should 
come from the author of the ‘dynamic assessment’ and one with 
little methodological expertise. MacIver, however, was reactive; 
he was alarmed by dangers of statistical mystification. The same 
concern was apparent in The Method of Soctology (1934) by Florian 
Znaniecki, another continental scholar of like mind and measure 
in the ‘humanistic coefficient’. More radical than MacIver, Znaniecki 
warned against the danger of withdrawing ‘into the realm of pure 
mathematical concepts’.5® The danger of stifling intellectual curiosity 
by overemphasizing technique had to be avoided. Yet instead of 
posing inquiry in terms of causal statements (but ‘workable postu- 
lates’ since Mill) he proposed his own method of ‘analytic induction’ 
for the ‘discovery of exact laws’. Both Maclver and Znaniecki 
lamented the deleterious consequences of speaking only of association 
in lieu of causes. 

Similar reactions came from other quarters where, as at Maclver’s 
Columbia, ‘accident of tradition’ had assigned a lower or minority 
status to theorists. From a marginal position at Harvard, Talcott 
Parsons was guided, in part, toward the final-causal elements em- 
bodied in his The Structure of Social Action (1937) by a belief 
in the maladaptability of physical efficient-causal explanations in 
popular use by behaviourists.°° His keynote introduction addressing 
‘theory and empiricai fact’ eventually led to Max Weber’s method 
of causal imputation.® 

A confusing array of causal vocabulary entered the jumble of 
debate where causality was but one of a host of issues tailing the 
call for relevance. Alexander Goldenweiser’s article on “The Concept 
of Causality in the Physical and Social Sciences’ in the American 
Sociological Review (1938) did a good job of adding to the con- 
fusion while Hans Kelsen’s excellent historical account of the idea 
of causation (1943) attracted little attention.°? Receptivity re- 
mained selective and largely confined to topical boundaries pre- 
scribed by sociological discussion.®* 

Robert Maclver’s Social Causation (1942) suffered from repeated 
strawman attacks on mathematics and, at times, fallacious reasoning, 
but his earlier points were delivered with more impact. The kinds 
of answers sociologists were producing — statistical ones — had a 
disjoint relation to the questions that prompted them. As sociol- 
ogists sought ‘becauses’ to various types of the question ‘why’ they 
often stopped at simple correlations or, following Mill, ended by 
demonstrating non-causality. While he didn’t know how to go 
about it MacIver argued that for sociological sight one had to 
reinstate causal investigation. There was certainly no technique for 
verification in sociology but this did not deny ‘causal attribution’. 
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What Maclver accomplished by publicizing causation could be 
construed as an unintended consequence of flailing at statistics. 
A victim of his own net, MacIver failed to fully deal with the ‘in- 
terpretative principles of a non-empirical, metaphysical, more or less 
dynamic character’. One critic wrote: 


The nearest we can come to a solution is through a kind of prag- 
matism. For ‘practical’ purposes. ..we must adopt the empirical, 
descriptive view; causality is a matter of discoverable and describ- 
able order in phenomena. 


Causal analysis was possible not because the causal agency could be 
confirmed (which indeed it could not) but because the investigator 
‘ascribes’, ‘attributes’, or ‘imputes’ the causal relation from his 
normatively established scientific platform which acknowledges 
that an interpretative act by the investigator takes place. 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld was the first to supply an informed method 
to the imputation process. His ‘elaboration’ formula (first pre- 
sented in Hans Zeisel’s Say tt with Figures (1947)) enabled sociol- 
ogists to proceed into a kind of multivariate analysis previously 
taken little beyond two-variable relations. When Lazarsfeld spoke 
of a causal relation he always stressed that it involved interpretation. 
In his elaboration procedure a causal relation was imputed only 
after it had been demonstrated that it was not spurious or, in other 
words, not non-causal. 


Of course, we can always think of additional factors to introduce, 
and empirically, we will never definitely establish a causal relation. 
It will only seem increasingly plausible as it survives one test after 
another. To put it another way: a bivariate relation is causal if it 
is non-spurious, a fact which can only be explored by an ever- 
longer series of elaborations.®* 


It was up to the investigator to decide when the elaborations had 
been taken far enough to get around the bugbear of spurious cor- 
relations and justify the causal imputation. 

There was no efficacy to the pronouncement of causality. The 
relevant variables were incorporated into an ‘accounting scheme’ 
which was admittedly arbitrary. After the methodological operations 
were complete there was a causal ‘assessment’ or ‘discernment’. Thus 
Lazarsfeld and his students refused to ignore or jettison causal 
terminology simply because it conjured up deterministic arguments 
of the past or worried purists who stressed the inability of science 
to conform. 

Why Lazarsfeld was the first in sociology to put causal terminology 
to work in analysis is an interesting question. Each innovator had 
a unique set of circumstances but those he shared with following 
pioneers of causal analysis illustrate some of the factors affecting 
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the career of the idea. First, he combined methodological proficiency 
with wide-ranging interests in history, the philosophy of science, and 
other . disciplines (especially econometrics). This catholicity was 
further exhibited within his Columbia social circle where Maclver, 
Lynd, Lundberg, Stouffer, and his collaboration with R. K. Merton 
provided the opportunity to bring theory and empirical research 
together.®© Second, he followed Pearson’s dictum: ‘After all, the 
higher statistics are only common sense reduced to numerical 
appreciation’. Lazarsfeld never lost touch with the basic questions, 
perhaps in his case the result of simple and direct studies com- 
missioned by public concerns. Although he had written a statistics 
text in Vienna while working with the Buhlers he avoided a host of 
semantical problems by never making the claim that what he did 
was ‘science’; the language of social research was fitted to the audi- 
ence. Third, Lazarsfeld trained students. The strong institutional 
base afforded by Columbia with rich resource in students allowed 
navigation beyond established method to become a tradition — a 
school of thought — in its own right. 


CAUSAL ANALYSIS 


The precedent Lazarsfeld quietly set within sociology was soon 
matched by Herbert A. Simon, Herman Wold, Hubert M. Blalock, Jr. 
and later Otis Dudley Duncan, all of whom introduced additional 
approaches to causal analysis from outside the discipline. Through 
their work and that of those building on the platform they estab- 
lished, the career of causality in sociology entered its modern phase. 
As the lengthy lags in diffusion from the -tricians ended, novel 
applications and recruits to what Nicholas Mullins has called the 
‘new model army’ took that kind of analysis from back eddy to 
mainstream.®” 

Jan Tinbergen in the mid-1930s moved econometricians from 
unirelational to multirelational forecasting models by way of his 
causal chain systems; in 1943 Trygve Haavelmos introduced inter- 
dependent systems. The new domain known as ‘simultaneous 
equations systems’ was immediately embroiled in debate about the 
applicability and limits of new statistical methods for the analyses. 
Ragnar Frisch and Haavelmos, using the argument of symmetry 
between variables (or implicitly the notion of causal reversibility), 
rejected estimation procedures by ordinary regression and instead 
relied on ‘maximum-likelihood’ estimators. Herman Wold entered 
into the polemics early on demonstrating each procedure was con- 
sistent with the other when applied to causal chains and casting 
differences in terms of recursive (causal chains with directly observ- 
able variables) versus nonrecursive (interdependent with numerous 
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indirectly observable variables) systems. He championed recursive 
systems as more amenable to causal interpretation because of their 
clarity while Tjalling Koopmans supplied a rationale for the non- 
recursive side of the inquiry with his work on ‘identification’ that 
attracted numerous adherents. The question of causal ordering was 
addressed by Wold in the 1952 Wold-Jureen book on demand 
analysis. Here Wold proposed treating questions of asymmetry by 
a two-step definition of the causal relation: a stimulus-response 
model of experimental design served as framework for extending 
applications to nonexperimental situations. 

Herbert A. Simon worked from the same general body of knowl- 
edge as his teachers Henry Schultz and T. Koopmans to his con- 
cern with the issue of identifiability and causal ordering. Ragnar 
Frisch’s ‘confluence analysis’, J. Karschak on statistical inference 
in model building, and econometric distinctions between endogen- 
ous and exogenous variables stimulated the insights beginning to 
appear in 1952 and best known to sociology through his 1957 
Models of Man. Simon was familiar with Sewall Wright’s path 
analysis and impressed by Wold’s use of the concept of causality. 
A greater influence stemmed from the Chicago classroom of Rudolf 
Carnap, where Simon was drawn deeply into the philosophy of 
science. 

His chapter on ‘Causal Ordering and Identifiability’ appearing 
in Studies on Econometric Method (1953) carefully noted the 
‘unsavory epistemological status’ of causality in the early 1950s. 
Humean and determinist problems were irrelevant, however, to 
discussion of models. A real problem for hypothetical systems of 
equations was the abandonment of causal terminology for synonyms 
despite the ‘common sense’ use of masked causal relations. If con- 
ditions of asymmetry occurred in the models then ‘the question... 
of whether we wish to retain the word “cause” in the vocabulary of 
science’ was affirmative. The term, ‘carefully scrubbed free’ of any 
undesirable philosophical adhesions, can perform a useful function 
and should be retained.°* Simon did so by putting Lazarsfeld’s 
elaboration formula in terms of a set of recursive linear equations, 
dealing with the definition of ‘power’ in political science and speaking 
to a diverse audience of statisticians and philosophers. ®* 

Meanwhile at Columbia University students of Lazarsfeld exhibited 
an increased willingness to come to grips with the discipline’s infer- 
ential procedures. A case in point was the ‘significance test contro- 
versy’ springing from the mathematical statistics of Fisher. The 
increased accuracy that accompanied experimental control through 
randomization could lead to increased confidence in making the 
intellectual leap to causal interpretation. To the extent that such 
an intention was underlying a non-rigorous use of statistical tests 
of significance Hannan Selvin, in 1958, warned caution to those 
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making an interpretative trespass across the borders of the classical 
hypothesis-testing design.”° 

Lazarsfeld had likewise generated considerable interest in latent 
structure theory with speculations on the fit of manifest data to 
latent structure models. Dimension scaling in factor analysis posed 
some conceptual difficulties. An attitude was not defined but in- 
ferred from the observed data. Inference concerning causation in 
explanatory surveys, with a detailed treatment of ‘elaboration’, 
appeared in H. H. Hyman’s Survey Design and Analysts in 1955. 

As sociologists in the 1950s began tooling their trade to the 
computer they confronted a formidable array of advances in 
statistical method and theory. Controversies previously remote — 
such as that between Fisher and Pearson-Neyman on estimation 
— assumed new importance to a fast-growing group of specialists. 
Among them was Hubert M. Blalock, Jr. whose major in applied 
statistics at North Carolina left him well-versed in multiple regression 
and the analysis of variance and covariance. With the 1964 publi- 
cation of Causal Inferences in Non-experimental Research Blalock 
became the undisputed leading spokesman for causality in sociology. 

Throughout his career Blalock repeatedly confronted the problem 
of theory’s relation to empirical measurement and, with Simon, the 
operationalization of terminology that would allow the interpretation 
of data. Simon’s 1954 paper, ‘Spurious Correlations: a Causal In- 
terpretation’, provided the basis for a ‘Simon-Blalock tradition’ 
where causal inference from correlations used a model of recursive 
linear equations by connecting them with known correlations be- 
tween manifest variables.” By the early 1960s the causal modelling 
of Wold (in preference to nonrecursive models) was incorporated 
into Blalock’s position as he relied more directly on the econometrics 
literature and began writing on causal models with measurement 
errors. The ‘block recursive’ work of Franklin M. Fisher beginning 
in 1966, was an additional resource for Blalock, who stood with 
Otis Dudley Duncan at the centre of an ever expanding network of 
sociological causal theorists by 1970. 

A somewhat separate evolution of causal method culminated in 
O. Dudley Duncan’s introduction of path analysis to sociology in 
1966. What multiple regression methods could do in experimental 
situations, path-modelling with latent variables accomplished in 
nonexperimental analysis. Duncan turned sociologists to the path 
analysis of Sewall Wright and the path regression of John Tukey 
whose “Causation, Regression and Path Analysis’ article in 1954 had 
long been overlooked. Econometric path modelling had concen- 
trated on manifest variables; by merging this method with the factor 
analysis and error estimation of psychometricians, Duncan cleared 
obstacles to the treatment of latent variables. Raymond Boudon, 
in France, was independently working in the same direction. Seminal 
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contributions followed from Robert M. Hauser, Arthur Goldberger, 
and again Herman Wold in 1972 with his NIPALS (Nonlinear Iterative 
Partial Least Squares) model. 

The above is buta scant overview of the position of major theorists 
guiding the development of causal analysis to the mid-1960s. Growth 
since then has been so rapid and complex that it represents a whole 
new way of thinking. The innovators were motivated by the desire 
to integrate theoretical and empirical knowledge. Hypothetical 
models served the purposes of deductive theoretical strategy using 
inductive statistics. Methods that had formerly been reserved for 
the experimental test of hypotheses were introduced to modelling 
equations as computer technology opened the door to research of 
such scale or simulation that classical specifying assumptions were 
met. As never before respect was paid to inferential procedures 
and the philosophy of science. 


CONCLUSION 


Causal terminology and the kind of analysis it represents has had 
an adventurous career in sociology. As this survey of use indicates, 
the terminology has been subject to a number of factors producing 
its visibility. 

Most important was the changing referent of the word. Causal 
notions in sociology first rose to acclaim on the strength of John 
Stuart Mill’s eliminative method which was touted far in excess of 
its capabilities. A reactive wave of statistical method supplanted 
the old causal concept and at the same time philosophers of science 
seemed determined to once and for all rid themselves of the intract- 
able Humean problem by declaring the terminology off-limits. The 
result was a sort of inferential limbo leading to synonyms. A counter- 
reaction to statistical caution redressed causality (minus Millsian 
baggage) in terms of interpretive need and the pragma of hypothetical 
constructs. A fundamentally altered idea was gradually enhanced 
by new methods and advances in statistical inference. 

Causal terminology always ranged within the realm of statistical 
possibility. Millsian induction was replaced by the descriptive 
statistics and then by the theory and systematized use of correlation 
of the Pearson school. In the wake of R. A. Fisher’s work, probability 
laws and methods of estimation broached anew a role for deduction 
in experimental research. The recurrent division between inductive 
and deductive reasoning — causality now on the deductive side — was 
first mitigated by econometricians. Charles Booth once admitted 
that ‘As to deductive and inductive methods I seem to need both 
eternally and never could separate them in my mind nor decide 
which moved first’. Models supplied a working capital undermining 
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the question of which came first, the ‘hen’ of theorizing or the ‘egg’ 


‘of fact-finding. 


Causal analysis became a special province of inquiry by virtue of 
receptivity to outside theory and methodology. Just as original ideas 
of causality were diffused into sociology, later generations drew from 
biometrics, psychometrics, and econometrics for innovation and 
legitimacy. Reconstituted causality was a synthesis convened as 
necessary to overcome the impasse of deduction vs. induction, 
theory vs. research. 

The use of causal terminology in American sociology has to some 
extent reflected sociology’s self-image. The first generation profited 
by associating their presumed method with that of the natural 
sciences. Theorists of the 1930s, a beleaguered minority, used the 
neglect of causality to amplify their voice. Although the causal 
notion weathered use and disuse to become a joint theoretic-empirical 
concept, it currently is controlled by specialists in methodology. 
Causal theorists, with their special vocabularies, esoteric knowledge, 
and highly influential network of experts,’ could conceivably 
develop too fast to be appreciated by other traditions in sociology. 
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The Foundations of Structuralism: 
A Critique of Lévi-Strauss and the 
Structuralist Movement Simon Clarke 
Harvester 1981 264 pp. £20 


Simon Clarke sets out to place Lévi- 
Strauss in the context of French 
intellectual history, by emphasizing 
the common roots shared by struc- 
turalism, existentialism and phenom- 
enology. He traces the development 
of Lévi-Strauss’s concerns from the 
idea of reciprocity to the analysis 
of kinship systems and then of myths, 
exploring, on the way, different forms 
of structural linguistics and their 
incorporation into his thought. Clarke’s 
concern is to undermine the foun- 
dations of structuralism; at its simplest 
his argument is that French thought 
posed itself false problems to which 
structuralism and existentialism gave 
false answers. We know the problem 
is false because Marx identified it as 
such a hundred years ago. 

There is much that is useful in the 
book, but paradoxically these sections 
have less to do with Lévi-Strauss than 
with his background. The chapters 
situating his work in its historical 
context bring to light connections 
that are often ignored, and I found 
the chapter on linguistics particularly 
informative. The chapters on Levi- 
Strauss’s own work, however, assume 
too much to be used as useful intro- 
ductions, and the critical argument is 
not sufficiently sustained to be thought 
provoking. Opponents of structuralism 
will find their prejudices confirmed 
but it is not a book to convert any- 
body. In fact, it left me feeling pro- 
foundly dissatisified with the sort 
of theoretical debate that dominates 
present-day sociology. It might be that 


the fault lies in the way we teach 
social theory: with no accepted body 
of theoretical knowledge, it is put 
across as a series of debates, Marx 
vs. Weber, conflict vs. consensus 
theory, structuralism vs. humanism etc. 
This is, without doubt, a useful 
way of teaching, but not of thinking 
about theory at any more advanced 
level; it becomes too easy to think that 
some theories are wrong and others 
right, as if we could mark them witha 
tick or a cross, like maths homework. 
Clarke puts a cross by structuralism. 
Occasionally he has something nice to 
say about it, but most of the time ideas 
are baldly dismissed as tautological, 
trivial, unverifiable, mistaken. One 
begins to wonder how Lévi-Strauss 
ever progressed beyond undergraduate 
level. There is no attempt to explore 
the resources and potentialites of the 
theory. It might be true, for example, 
that kinship practices {as opposed to 
classifications) do not confirm much 
that Lévi-Strauss has to say; neverthe- 
less, it also seems to be the case that 
recent feminist deployment of his 
ideas enable us to talk about problems 
of sexuality and the sexual division 
of labour at a theoretical depth 
unequalled by other approaches — 
in fact not even recognized in other 
approaches. This is not to disagree 
with Clarke’s arguments and criticisms; 
it’s simply that if we employed them 
in any systematic way, if we expected 
from all theory the same qualities of 
logical coherence and empirical 
verification that Clarke expects of 
Lévi-Strauss, then we might as well 
go home and tend our gardens. There 
would be nothing left to talk about. 
lan Craib 
University of Essex 
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American Sociological Theory: A 
Critical History Robert Bierstedt 
Academic Press 1981 525 pp. $39.00 


This book is a series of essays on 
sociologists who have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the development 
of North American sociology: Sumner, 
Ward, Cooley, Ross, Znaniecki, Maclver, 
Sorokin, Lundberg, Parsons and Merton 
(with an afterword on Giddings). The 
topic is important since, outside 
North America at least, the role of 
a specifically American tradition in the 
‘development of sociology has often 
been neglected. 

As a contribution to this relatively 
neglected topic, however, Bierstedt’s 
book is disappointing. He does not 
justify his selection of writers, but 
claims that any selection is arbitrary, 
the choices personal. He eschews a 
‘sociology of knowledge’ approach to 
the foundation of American sociology 
in favour of what he termsa ‘traditional’ 
approach — ‘in my opinion, ideas are 
relatively autonomous in the stream 
of history and are more dependent 
upon antecedent ideas than they are 
upon the social, economic, or political 
circumstances prevailing at the time 
of their appearance’ (p. xiii). However, 
Bierstedt does not develop this ‘trad- 
itional’ view. The sub-title, ‘a critical 
history’, suggests that he has a thesis to 
propound, a view of the categories and 
problems characteristic of American 
sociology; but any reader expecting 
such a discussion will be disappointed. 
In fact, Bierstedt seems to characterize 
the American tradition by the absence 
of the direct influence of Marx, Weber, 
and Durkheim upon it — Parsons 
excepted, who comes in for some 
abuse for his un-American sociological 
activity; Merton is saved by his refer- 
ences to the other writers discussed by 
Bierstedt (see pp. 493-9). Of course, 
by itself, this does not establish the 
lack of influence of the traditions 
of European sociology which Marx, 
Weber, and Durkheim have come to 
represent. 

If there is value in Bierstedt’s 
book, then, it is as a series of dis- 
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crete summaries of the works of 
‘key’ sociologists. However, even here 
the book is disappointing. It is not 
just the selection of writers which 
appears arbitrary, but also the selection 
of themes within the work of each 
writer. For example, nearly a quarter 
of the essay on Sumner is taken up 
with a section on ‘miscellaneous 
observations’. Indeed, in many of the 
sections Bierstedt merely summarizes 
the contents of chapters in important 
books by his writers. In so far as there 
is a selection principle at work he 
concentrates upon ‘sociological theory’ 
as opposed to ‘substantive treatments’. 
This barely discussed distinction seems 
to be the justification for the exclusion 
of Merton’s sociology of science 
although many would view it as an 
area where Merton makes important 
contributions to sociological theory — 
Bierstedt, himself, claims it to be an 
area in which Merton has no peer. On 
the other hand, Znaniecki’s account 
of the ‘social role of the man of knowk 
edge’ is given extended treatment. 
Bierstedt’s interpretations and critic- 
isms often appear idiosyncratic, their 
theoretical basis unclear. In part, this 
is a consequence of his failure to 
discuss the continuities and discon- 
tinuities of categories and problems 
in the development of American 
sociology. However, his judgments also 
appear to be prejudiced. For example, 
the discussion of Parsons is very 
hostile, but also one-sided and mis- 
leading. Indeed, Bierstedt cites at the 
head of the essay a quote from Parsons’s 
The Structure of Social Action which 
is part of his summary of the problem 
addressed in the utilitarian-positivist 
scheme. Parsons believed that this 
problem needed to be located (and its 
statement modified) in the develop- 
ment of a more adequate scheme. It 
could not stand as an adequate state- 
ment from Parsons’s own perspective. 
Furthermore, while Bierstedt utilises 
the most recent secondary literature 
to argue against Parsons’s view of the 
convergence in sociological theories, 
he makes no reference to the second- 
ary literature which refutes his own 
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claim that the means-end scheme 
developed in Parsons’s early writings 
‘disappears completely from his subse- 
quent theory’ (p. 405). In fact, Bier- 
stedt’s treatment of the convergence 
thesis is crude. He suggests that 
Parsons viewed convergence in terms 
of ‘agreement’ amongst the writers 
analysed, rather than as a ‘solution’ to 
the problems posed by the different 
approaches. Parsons’s concern with 
convergence was with the relation 
between the categories of the ‘solution’ 
and those that gave rise to the problems. 
All in all, then, this is an unsatis- 
factory book and this reviewer cannot 
see that it improves upon the numerous 
text-book summaries of ‘key’ socio- 
logists that are already available. 
John Holmwood 
University of Edinburgh 


Historical Research on Social Mobility: 
Western Europe and the USA in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
Hartmut Kaelble Croom Helm 1981 
160 pp. £8.50 


This volume, translated very compet- 
ently indeed from the German original, 
is part of a research programme on the 
History of Modernisation undertaken 
by the Free University of Berlin. It 
covers the USA, Britain, France and 
Germany, with occasional allusions to 
Denmark, Holland, Poland and Sweden. 
In addition to these spatial restrictions, 
it is limited in time to the industrial 
age, roughly from the late eighteenth 
century to the present. Within these 
justifiable limitations and given the 
deliberate — perhaps necessary, but 
certainly regrettable — omission of 
research on stratification and inequality, 
it is a wide-ranging and thorough study. 
It is imbued with a healthy scepticism 
about the impact of the industrial 
revolution on social ascent and also 
about the extent of the slight increase 
in mobility experienced in the twen- 
tieth century. Neither the supporters 
of a ‘logic of industrialism’ nor the 
foes of ‘stagnation under capitalism’ 
will be vindicated by its contents. 
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They will find some grist for their mill, 
though, and teachers of sociology will 
be grateful to the author for providing 
a wealth of neatly organized material. 
They may grumble about inconclusive- 
ness, but there is a challenging conclu- 
sion, tucked away in a footnote, 
about ‘the need for and the possibility 
of comparative international research 
in the field of the history of social 
mobility’ (p. 125). Anyway Professor 
Kaelble is publishing his own views 
under a separate cover, presumably 
in German. It is to be hoped that this 
companion volume will also be trans- 
lated, since a number of substantive 
points need to be expanded. The 
importance of political decisions and 
that of changes in social mentality 
certainly require further exploration. 
It is undoubtedly true that urban 
studies have not shown with sufficient 
clarity the relevance of the plant 
hierarchy and that of occupational 
training to the mobility of industrial 
workers. Comparative studies of edu- 
cational systems have no doubt been 
too scarce, though a number of 
pertinent ones, e.g. Ringer’s, have not 
been considered. The same point 
applies to studies of elites. However, 
given that the author’s claims for this 
review of research material are modest 
and that his attainments are consider- 
able, it would be ungracious to end on 
a critical note. Further contributions 
by Professor Kaelble will be a welcome 
input into a debate which is central to 
the concerns of social historians and 
sociologists alike. 
Michalma Vaughan 
University of Lancaster 


The New Fascists Paul Wilkinson 
Grant McIntyre 1981 179 pp. £7.95 


The political orientations of the author 
of this book have been well publicized 
and yet he has produced a work 
whose simple passion and forthright 
condemnation of its subject matter 
would produce, at best, indifference 
and, more probably, open criticism 
from many of his political peers. 
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Recent events — including an out- 
rageous and unseemly display of racial 
braying at the 1981 Tory Party 
Conference and the furore about the 
relaxation of rules concerning the 
foreign husbands and fiancés of 
women with British citizenship — have 
shown that it is far from only with the 
National Front or British Nationalist 
and Socialist Movement where one 
can see an indulgence in the most 
rabid forms of racism. It is encourag- 
ing to encounter a Conservative who 
is prepared both to believe that the 
racist far Right can pose a real danger 
to democracy and also to put in a 
kind word for the Anti-Nazi League, 
even if the role of the latter in the 
electoral decline of the National Front 
from 1977 has almost certainly been 
overstated by most commentators. 

The major value of Wilkinson’s book 
is its compilation and presentation of 
a large amount of material about neo- 
fascist phenomena in numerous coun- 
tries. Much of his work is, therefore, 
expositional and, with the exception 
of a disturbing number of irritating 
errors, is a valuable summary of a large 
amount of historical minutiae. 

Yet there are some inconsistencies 
of emphasis in Wilkinson’s account. 
On the one hand, for example, he says 
(p. 103) that the resort to terrorism 
is a sign of political weakness rather 
than strength; and yet the burden of 
most of his argument is the extent of 
the danger posed by ‘new fascists’, 
even if he does say that the potential 
for harm of some groups (e.g., the 
Turkish ones) may be more than 
that of others and even if the mass 
support of these movements is usually 
nugatory. 

Wilkinson’s prescriptions (p. 154) 
are modest and level-headed enough, 
even if they are not quite so easy to 
achieve: (1) economic development 
and the achievement of social justice; 
(2) the strengthening of the rule of 
law and the protection of human rights 
by means of appropriate judicial and 
police measures; and (3) the counter- 
ing of fascist ideology and propaganda 
by means of moral and civic education. 
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He is opposed (mistakenly, I think) to 
attempts at legislative proscription of 
racist and neo-fascist organizations (p. 
164), although he favours more 
vigorous prevention of provocative 
marches and demonstrations and a 
committed opposition to racial dis- 
crimination. 

One of the major problems of the 
book is a consequence of its emphasis 
on the exposition of historical details 
and events. There is some concession 
to the theoretical importance of 
ideology but very little on the social 
roots of neo-fascism or on the cultural 
and historical contexts in which it can 
continue to survive. The discussion of 
causes is more or less limited to obser- 
vations about the deleterious effects of 
youth unemployment, which are cor- 
rect, as far as they go, given the appeal 
of neo-fascism to unemployed youths 
in numerous countries; but they 
scarcely provide an adequate theoret- 
ical account of the phenomena. 

Wilkinson seems to have produced 
this work at some speed, which 
increases the topicality of what he 
says but at the expense of various 
factual errors (some trivial, others 
less so) that better editing could have 
removed. A few examples: p. 34: 
there was no American Nazi Party of 
that title in the 1930s; p. 51: Spandau 
is in West Berlin, not in what Wilkin- 
son calls ‘East Germany’; p. 62: it is 
Jean-Marie Le Pen, not Le Pens — 
unless the author is attempting to 
emulate the scatological alteration of a 
graffito that I once saw on a bridge 
over the River Seine; p. 63: Deutsche 
Reichspartei has been mistranslated; 
p. 65: only quite recently and, cer- 
tainly, not in the mid-1960s did the 
German NPD seriously attempt to 
mobilize support on the basis of 
hostility against foreign workers; p. 
68: Sicily was not traditionally a 
strong base for pre-war fascism; and a 
passage quoted by Wilkinson himself 
from another author and reproduced 
on the subsequent page says as much; 
p. 71: Destra Nazionale was the title 
added to that of the MSI when the 
latter absorbed the declining Monar- 
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chist party in 1972, not 1973; p. 74: 
Enoch Powell did not in so many 
words warn of ‘rivers of blood’ in his 
speech of April 1968; p. 74: a crucial 
by-election in West Bromwich occurred 
in 1973, not 1976; p. 76: the NF’s 
strength in the October 1974 general 
election was in north and east, not 
west, London, which is quite impor- 
tant for an appreciation of the subse- 
quent distribution of NF support in 
London (in west London support fell 
between February 1974 and October 
1974); p. 108: it is Greensboro, North 
Carolina, not Greensborough; and p. 
126: it is Vlaamse, not Viammse. 

This sampling of errors, albeit 
sometimes small ones, must raise a 
slight doubt about the overall accur- 
acy of Wilkinson’s book. This is a pity 
because it may reduce its political 
impact. Even so, this is a valuable and 
worthwhile contribution to the cross- 
national comparative analysis of the 
far Right. 

Christopher T. Husbands 
London School of Economics 


For Weber: Essays on the Sociology 
of Fate Bryan S. Turner Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1981 408pp. £13.95 


Turner’s aim is to demonstrate that 
Max Weber’s sociology is more than 
a match for a Marxian analysis of 
society. The significant test of this 
superiority is Weber’s ability to out- 
point even the modern structuralist 


versions of Marxism, such as for 
instance, that provided by Louis 
Althusser. Hence the title of the 


book, although it does also have a 
completely different sense—a_ de- 
votional one. Turner believes that 
a structuralist Marxism presents 
Weber’s sociology with its severest 
challenge to the extent that Weber’s 
theory of social action is associated 
with notions of voluntarism and the 
subjective intentions of social actors, 
while Althusserian Marxism is idenfi- 
fied with social processes that originate 
not at the level of the individual but 
at the level of the various structures 
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and their interrelations. Against the 
logic of capitalism and the accumu- 
lation process (Marxism) Turner 
counterposes the structures of ration- 
alization and the logic of fate. Both 
‘logics’ function according to their 
own internal mechanisms irrespective 
of the wills and intentions of individual 
human beings. 

In formulating the problematic of 
sociology in these terms Turner has 
created an entirely new variant on the 
Weber-the-bourgeois-Marx theme. For 
it is no longer a debate between Marx 
and Weber, but one between structural 
determination and individual action. 
The first part of the book sets the 
argument in theoretical terms, and the 
succeeding parts attempt to demon- 
strate the structural Weber in action 
against the broad canvas of world 
history: world religions; charisma and 
medicine; feudalism and prebendalism 
in the pre-modern and under-developed 
world; the family and property in 
capitalism; and, in a final chapter, 
the nature of late capitalism. It is an 
enormous range and many of the 
essays require a detailed, separate 
consideration that is beyond the 
scope of this review. 

In my judgment the author does 
not realize his main aims and, in a 
sense, this is quite a relief. It is pro- 
gressive to advance the debate beyond 
the Marx vs. Weber kind; but it can 
hardly be considered wise to argue 
Weber’s case on the terrain of struc- 
turalist Marxism. The book will attract 
criticism from three different camps: ’ 
the orthodox Weberians will reclaim 
the interpretative sociology of Weber, 
and if one regards the Basic Sociologi- 
cal Concepts as the core of Weber’s 
sociology, then it seems to me they 
are going to have little difficulty in 
holding on to their Weber. Second, 
the structuralist Marxists will be able 
to point out that what Turner con- 
structs from the Weberian texts is not 
equivalent to Althusser’s and Balibar’s 
reading of Marx. Although Turner 
plays with a structralist interpretation 
of Weber, utilizing Frederic Jameson’s 
article (‘The vanishing mediator: nar- 
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rative structure in Max Weber’), what 
in practice Turner adopts is a notion 
of determining social structures. More- 
over the problematic that Turner 
reproduces is not the effects of struc- 
tures, agency, and the constituted 
subject but is, instead, that of structure 
and individual actton and ultimately 
the bourgeois dilemma of deter- 
minism and free will. Third, by the 
standards of modern sociological 
theory it cannot be said that Turner’s 
handling of the interrelation of struc- 
ture and human agency is an advance. 

Before expanding the third set of 
criticisms, it must be said that this 
book is always readable, very learned, 
usually stimulating and frequently 
exasperating. The curiosity of this 
book, given its initial stance, is that 
the author comes across as a very 
humane and moral observer of what 
certain institutional practices — e.g. 
dynastic power and family relation- 
_ships, medicine and hospitals — mean 
for the individual caught within the 
webs of power and interest. It emerges 
that Turner wants to reinsert a moral 
content to Weber's sociological con- 
cepts. He argues that charisma and 
theodicy, which Weber borrowed from 
theology and cleansed of their moral 
content, still retain a moral force. 
Sociology has to come to terms with 
the existence of evil in the world, and 
‘the problem of evil is a necessary 
feature of Weber’s meta-sociological 
world-view.’ 

I am not so sure that the concept 
of theodicy can be re-appropriated in 
the way Turner suggests. Theodicy 
for Weber is strictly a cognitive term: 
how people seek to explain an un- 
known and often malign world through 
an organizing picture, and how these 
world views form major cultural 
orientations and so an important 
determinant of social action. Rather, 
I would suggest, Turner is writing a 
sociology of malevolence. Malevolence, 
though, for Turner, is not a quality of 
the individual but is a function of the 
structures that contain both evil-doer 
and victim. It is a malevolence of the 
world, out there, beyond the control 
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of individual actors, and is typically 
rooted in the structures of domination. 
Take one of Turner’s many illus- 
trations: the middle-class woman in 
Victorian society was subordinated 
within the patriarchal family while 
the property nexus allowed no space 
for her sexuality which was, thus, 
repressed, leading in many cases to 
uncontrollable fits of what were diag- 
nosed, by male medicine, as ‘hysteria’. 

There are several sociological objec- 
tions to this: if human agents are so 
completely locked into structures over 
which they have no control, how does 
one explain the process of the for- 
mation and change of these structures 
other than by holistic functionalism? 
is there not some kind of ‘dialectic of 
control’ which would make it possible 
to perceive both the existence of 
power and how it is maintained at the 
level of social interaction? One has to 
agree with Turner that Weber, the 
cultural pessimist, holds out little 
hope. But does this cynicism necess- 
arily make good sociology? Alan Dawe, 
one of the few sociologists that 
Turner does not address, argues in 
his recent article (‘Theories of Social 
Action’, in Nisbet and Bottomore, 
A History of Sociological Analysis) 
that it is precisely at this point we 
should recognize the conservative 
social system perspective. While social 
action in the modern world can often 
be described as instrumental in charac- 
ter, it does not therefore follow that 
society should be typified as an 
instrumental rational social system and 
so as ‘the utterly dominating and 
constraining instrument system of 
modern Western capitalism.’ It is 
noteworthy that another sociology 
of external constraint and control, 
and with a similar gloomy prognosis, 
that of Harry Braverman, has prompted 
a reaction in industrial sociology. This 
has questioned the rigidity and exter- 
nality of control, asking instead how 
structures of power and control are 
sustained, how they are reproduced 
in the everyday practice of work, and 
whether they are necessarily immutable 
and immune to the control of human 
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“agency. Perhaps, contra Turner, it is 
time to dispense with that pictorial 
metaphor of modern capitalism the 
‘iron cage’, as too simplistic and too 
mechanistic and, thereby, to recognize 
that the structures of late capitalism 
are highly dense and interwoven and 
must be reproduced by ever increas- 
ingly sophisticated forms of social 
interaction. 
Sam Whimster 
City of London Polytechnic 


Sampling Methods for Censuses and 
Surveys (4th ed.) Frank Yates Charles 
Griffin 1981 458pp. £21.00 


First published in 1949, this classic 
treatment of sampling methods reached 
its 4th edition in its distinguished 
author’s 80th year. It bears the hall- 
marks of its creator; ripe wisdom, 
trenchant comment and sound com- 
mon sense. Written as a practical 
guide it has been, for over thirty 
years, widely influential and stands 
as a fitting monument to Yates’s 
pioneering work. This edition is 
longer than its predecessors; partly 
because of the growing importance 
of computers in survey analysis. At 
a time when computing is often 
regarded as a young man’s field it 
is salutory to find an old hand who 
has mastered the new technology and 
contributed so significantly to it. 
One’s admiration must, however, 
be tinged with some regrets. To 
reduce production costs no doubt, 
much of the text of the previous 
edition has been reproduced photo- 
graphically and this has been a severe 
restriction on the revision. This is 
especially noticeable with the classi- 
fied bibliography. Each edition has 
had a new bibliography with sections 
distinguished from their predecessors 
by the number of primes attached 
to the letters used to identify the 
sections. This makes it cumbersome 
to use. More serious in a book designed 
as a manual is the totally inadequate 
coverage of material published since 
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the 3rd edition of 1960. The-author 
recognizes this and lists two references 
to bibliographies which, between them, 
contain 2700 references. We therefore 
have 35 pages of references, many of 
which are of historical interest only, 
and virtually nothing from the last 20 
years. 

Although the core of the book 
contains much of permanent value — 
and should be read and kept in 
libraries for that reason — it undoubt- 
edly has a dated appearance. For 
example, the treatment of the analysis 
of survey data, though excellent as 
far as it goes, is narrow and goes no 
further than the traditional techniques 
relating to the general linear model. 
The burgeoning growth of exploratory 
techniques for analysing multivariate 
data, in which social scientists have 
taken the lead, passes entirely un- , 
noticed. The sole reference to multi- 
variate analysis in the supplementary 
index is to the fact that the general 
statistical program (GENSTAT) con- 
tains facilities for carrying it out. One 
only has to browse through O”’Muir- 
cheartaigh and Payne’s Analysts of 
Survey Data (Wiley 1977, 2 vols) to 
see how limited Yates’s coverage is. 

In spite of its many virtues any 
recommendation for use by sociologists 
must be heavily qualified. There are 
big differences between the agricultural 
and related surveys in which the 
author’s experience is rooted and the 
kind of surveys which sociologists 
conduct. The latter are likely to be 
relatively small scale in terms of 
numbers but complex in the structure 
of their questions and in the nature of 
the variables covered. The sociologist 
will get little help on these aspects. 
What he or she will get is a sound 
grounding in the basic practical skills 
of collecting, processing and present- 
ing data, and a healthy scepticism of 
ready-made packages like SPSS. In the 
end this might prove a better foun- 
dation than one based on some of the 
superficially sophisticated modern 
texts which lure the sociologist into 
the realm of quantification. 

D. J. Bartholomew 
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The Design and Understanding of 
Survey Questions William A. Belson 
Gower 1981 399pp. (and Appendices 
on three sheets of microfiche) £22.50 


This is an interesting but a slightly odd 
book, Let me first discuss its features 
that are of interest. 

It is an extensive and elaborate 
report on the correctness of compre- 
hension of twenty-nine survey ques- 
tions asked of a sample of 246 adults 
selected from six inner-London polling 
districts. Subsets of the questions 
were placed within four different 
questionnaires that were administered 
by. interviewers in the conventional 
manner to four respective groups of 
respondents; each respondent was 
then re-interviewed on the following 
day by another interviewer in order 
to ascertain his or her level of under- 
standing of the relevant questions 
included in the first interview. Results 
based upon content-analyses of these 
twenty-nine questions are presented 
at length and comprise most of the 
book. The motive for this research 
was evidence of misunderstanding by 
respondents of a central question in 
the 1959 National Readership Survey 
and all the questions used are about 
various aspects of television-watching. 

Those familiar with problems of 
questionnaire design and analysis will 
not be too surprised by the findings. 
Across the twenty-nine questions an 
average of only 29 per cent of respon- 
dents interpreted the questions with 
the meaning intended by those who 
designed them. To be sure, the author 
notes that most of the questions had 
been deliberately formulated to con- 
tain examples of common problems 
in question-wording. Even so, there is 
little reason to be complacent about 
such a finding. 

Having summarized the content of 
this book, let me move from its 
interesting to its slightly odd aspects. 
Although recently published, it reports 
on research that was conducted in the 
mid-1960s (p. 43). This fact — though 
not disguised—is not exactly em- 
phasized; however, it does have im- 
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portant implications for how one 
approaches the evaluation of the book. 
For the writing-up seems also to have 
been done in the same period and such 
updating as it has been given is con- 
fined largely to footnotes. Thus, its 
discussion of existing research on the 
comprehension of survey questions 
cites nothing later than 1963 (even 
then it does not mention Stanley 
Payne’s famous little book, The Art 
of Asking Questions first published 
in 1951) and the recent resurgence 
of interest in this subject among 
survey analysts (as exemplified by 
the now widely known research of 
Howard Schuman and Stanley Presser) 
is not mentioned at all, despite its 
obvious relevance. One imagines that 
it was difficult in the 1960s to interest 
a publisher in such specialist material 
and one must therefore be pleased 
that, even at its quoted price, it is now 
in print; however, there is no excuse 
for not updating the text where 
required, 

The style of presentation and 
discussion of findings does offer a real 
beano to any dedicated anti-empiricist. 
There is a wealth of minutiae about 
such matters as the number of rooms 
in, and opening times of, the study’s 
field offices. However, there is almost 
no theoretical basis to the discussion 
of misunderstanding, despite the exist- 
ence of an extensive social-psychologi- 
cal literature on selective perception 
and cognitive distortion. We are given 
(Table 8.2, pp. 353-5) the performance 
of individual respondents categorized 
by some crude social and demographic 
variables. This hardly amounts to any 
sort of refined analysis of the social 
and psychological origins of failure 
to comprehend. In addition, the 
author offers fifteen rudimentary 
hypotheses, many self-evident, of the 
sort: ‘under certain circumstances a 
term or concept may be widened’ 
(p. 377). 

The book therefore says little that 
is not already known to practitioners 
of survey research and questionnaire 
design, even if it is valuable to have the 
results of such research systematically 
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~ presented. However, by its failure both 
to specify adequately the circumstances 
when survey questions are interpreted 
more or less unambiguously and also 
to point out that ‘there are some 
situations (as in political-attitude re- 
search) when lack of comprehension 
is a legitimate dependent variable, 
the book perhaps offers too many 
hostages to the anti-survey-research 
brigade. 
Christopher T. Husbands 
LSE 


The Promise of Happiness: Values and 
Meaning in Children’s Literature Fred 
Inglis Cambridge University Press 
1981 333pp. £17.50 


While the subject matter of this book 
concerns criticism of children’s litera- 
ture, it is encapsulated within a much 
larger enterprise. That enterprise is the 
theoretical defence of those literary 
intellectuals who were initially grouped 
as a cultural party round Leavis and 
Scrutiny from the attacks mounted on 
them by sociologists of literature and, 
most noteably, by the Marxists among 
the latter. The objection to Marxism 
as itself degraded by an overestimation 
of material wealth was a standard, 
if mistaken, reading of Marx by Leavis 
It is not repeated here. What now 
emerges is the seizure by Inglis of 
some of the armoury of Marxism, 
noteably the ‘humanist’ cultural 
analysis of Lukacs and Goldmann, 
in order to blend it with the neo- 
idealism underpinning Scrutiny. These 
pieces are then deployed in a shoring- 
up strategy against the vulgar hordes, 
christened by Inglis ‘denim radicals’, 
who hypocritically crusade from the 
comforts of their Habitat homes, for 
a new literary ‘brutalism’ in children’s 
literature. It won’t do. While there 
are problematic issues inherent in the 
position of both Lukacs and Gold- 
mann these are of an entirely different 
order from the peculiar combination 
of moral absolutism and literary 
positivism which are the domain 
assumptions of the Leavis school (see 
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F. Mulhern, The Moment of ‘Scrutiny’, 
London, New Left Books, 1979, 
p. 170). The Platonic guardian human- 
ism taken from Arnold assumes the 
existence of a set of trans-historical 
values incorporated in the ethical 
heart of the literary tradition and 
monitoring both the quality of experi- 
ence and political life. For Lukacs and 
Goldmann, on the other hand, ethical 
judgments and solutions to the prob- 
lems of meaning derive from the 
position of the group or class within 
the terrain of material and political 
power. Inglis shows a fundamental 
failure to grasp this point when he 
argues stringently against moral relativ- 
ism. 


But it makes little sense except as a 
battlecry to the dim and faithful to 
call, for instance, all that Macbeth 
has lost by his perfidy — ‘Honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends’ 
— to call these class values. It is not 
even sense to claim that a narrower 
range of qualities are exclusive to 
the middle-class — say, ambition, 
self-discipline, individualism, com- 
petitiveness. Such qualities have all 
been visible .. . as long as historical 
evidence has been available. (p. 127) 


Thus in the intellectual marriage of 
Leavis and Marxists, Leavis is very 
much the dominant partner. 

If this part of his project is then 
flawed, particularly by the failure to 
prove his non-relativist position, Inglis 
is more persuasive in other respects. 
He isolates the late nineteenth cencury 
as ‘the golden age of children’s litera- 
ture’. He shows the historical prov- 
enance of that flowering of the child’s 
novel in, first, the birth of the distinc- 
tive status of childhood in the seven- 
teenth century and, second, the con- 
fluence of two currents of thought . 
about children — the Romantic vision 
of childhood as uncorrupted innocence 
and the Puritan justification of repres- 
sion to eradicate the ‘limbs of Satan’. 
Emulating both Leavis and Williams, 
he traces the ‘great tradition’ of this 
minor mode. His book therefore starts 
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with the bold thesis: ‘The great 
children’s novelists are Lewis Carroll, 
Rudyard Kipling, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Arthur Ransome, William 
Mayne and Philippa Pearce...’ (p. 3) 
Inglis argues that from within the 
ranks of the bourgeoisie itself (which 
informs its strengths and weaknesses), 
there has emerged in children’s novels 
a critique of adult society and a new 
moral economy. This is inspired by 
‘the creative effort of all writers to 
transcend division and find a new 
unity of culture and being’ (p. 117). 
Williams had emphasized the need to 
distinguish between best sellers of, 
say, 1848, which are permeated by an 
ideological use of utilitarianism, and 
the major contemporary English novels 
which embody structures of feeling 
incompatible with the utilitarian 
consciousness Similarly Inglis dismisses 
the total rejection of the nineteenth- 
century children’s novel as ‘bourgeois 
realism’ or ‘ideology’. For him the 
best children’s literature occupies a 
peculiarly privileged place, its role 
is to nourish the imagination, to 
provide images of utopia, to expose 
illusions. Alice, for example, is 
ilummatingly seen as a bemused 
satire on the irrationality of the 
powerful m adult society; The Secret 
Garden is read as a contrast between 
the vitality of the peasantry and the 


ll health, unhappiness and claustro- 


phobia of the upper class, the garden 
itself prefiguring another, superior 
form of social order; Laura Ingalls 
Wilder’s appeal lies again in the re- 
collection of a political economy 
based on need, a eulogy for the 
American pioneer era of independence 
combined with mutual aid; Ransome 
uses sailing as an extended metaphor 
for a wider freedom. 

Inglis is right to be critical of the 
wholesale dismissal of this tradition: 
I would want to label it a new version 
of proletkult (see, for example, Bob 
Dixon’s interesting work which never- 
theless commits this error, Catching 
Them Young, London, Pluto Press, 
1977). Inglis, however, pursues the 
idea of cultural continuity to the 
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opposite extreme, depleting the cat- 
egories of ideology or criticalism and 
thus raising questions about the other- 
wise useful work of charting children’s 
literature which is the project of this 
book. If the children’s novel implicitly 
tells its readers ‘how to live’, we surely 
have to see the social world and 
assumptions of a Wodehouse or a 
Buchan as infinitely narrower and 
more constricted than that of the best 
children’s writers. Yet he praises both. 
It is one thing to welcome the fairy 
story elements of the children’s novel 
(the struggle with the forces of moral 
darkness, the image of the present 
state fruitfully transcended), but quite 
another thing to gloss over the popular 
imperialism and elitism found im 
elements of, say, Kipling’s, Buchan’s 
or Nesbit’s writing. Moreover it 
remains true that while working- 
class children no doubt can enjoy 
and learn much from some of the 
writers in Inglis’ great tradition, 
the social world of such novels is 
still alien to them. There are no 
people’s histories of Scotland for 
children, say, but quite a few heroic 
tales of monarchs, 

In the sociology of children’s 
literature much still remains to be 
done. We need to characterize the 
different types of this genre and to 
study more rigorously the different 
class fractions to which these belong, 
much as Williams has done recently 
for the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren and 
the Bloomsbury Group. A more 
exacting dissection of the structural 
and cultural prerequisites for the 
emergence of the children’s novel is 
also essential. At what stage and why 
did the Sunday school prize genre, 
Marion’s Repentance, and other 
heavily didactic work, give way to 
the more entertaining form used by 
E. Nesbit and Hodgson Burnett? 

Bridget Fowler 
University of Glasgow 


Law, State and Society Bob Fryer, 
Alan Hunt, Doreen McBarnet and 
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Bert Moorhouse (eds) Croom Helm 
1981 234pp £14.95 


One may be forgiven a sense of fore- 
boding faced with a book called Law, 
State and Society; but fortunately 
it is between the covers, for sociology 
as well as for other pursuits, that the 
important work gets done and this 
book is at once both theoretically 
aware and empirically based. Cer- 
tainly anyone with an interest in 
doing work on law and economy, 
especially if with an historical intent, 
can neither afford to neglect its 
collected papers nor fail to have their 
interest advanced. Advancing, how- 
ever, will not be painless. 

Corrigan and Sayer’s ‘How the Law 
Rules’ intends a restatement of a 
Marxist analysis of the rule of law, a 
sub-Gramscian plot frequently re- 
hearsed but never in more clear a 
form than here. The text annotations 
are cleverly woven together for those 
not among the cognoscenti and the 
moral indignation of the authors 
generally remains below the threshold 
of rhetoric. If complaint is to be 
made then one might suggest a more 
adept discussion of the role of the 
working class in the moral majority; 
but otherwise the issues are clearly 
presented. 

It is in the chapters by Cotterrell, 
Whelan and Fryer that the empirical 
work is most strongly represented 
and that these papers are, in conse- 
quence, the most successful. Cotterrell, 
in a short introduction, gives his 
version of how the law rules and then 
develops his interest in the relation- 
ship of law and economy via the 
doctrines of contract. A position 
is gained in reworking Weber such 
that the discussion could be used 
in the design of empirical investi- 
gation. No mean achievement. Whelan’s 
focus, and that of Fryer, are similarly 
tightly circumscribed. The former 
provides thorough research on the 
use of troops in industrial disputes 
using the motif of myth versus reality 
and the latter is equally thorough on 
the development and significance of 
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redundancy provision. Both succeed 
in giving news to the reader. That the 
number of readers is inevitably smaller 
than for those who cast a wider net 
is a price to be paid. If one wants to 
know about troops or redundancy 
then the papers are there to be read. 
Enough said. Allatt and Brogden 
write, respectively, about feminism 
and the police. The relationship 
between Marxism and feminism is 
contested (witness the fate of Women’s 
Voice) even if not contentious. It is, 
of course, possible and not without 
benefit to detail the stereotypes of 
society re woman and as Allatt shows 
one can do so via Habermas, Gramsci 
and Barbara Cartland. But if attention 
to stereotypes in feminism is to have 
the same effect as it had for deviancy 
theory then we await the New Femin- 
ism. That is unfortunate not least 
because it gives the impression that 
stereotypes can be mobilized against 
without, or indeed instead of, accept- 
ing that for Marxists it is around 
exploitation and not oppression that 
political activity has to be organized. 
Brogden’s essay on policing covers 
easier ground and perhaps for that 
reason is easier to read and under- 
stand. The history of policing is well 
drawn, empirical evidence pro and con 
accepted wisdom openly discussed, 
and a rare balance achieved. The 
section on implications for sociology 
is short but appealing. One almost 
does not notice that criminals are 
not mentioned. Sugarman offers a 
prologue to the historical analysis of 
law and economy — an important 
appraisal of the _historiographical 
literature but one which ultimately 
disappoints. It is, perhaps, the lynch- 
pin of the collection in its theoretical 
intent. But if the question is how do 
law and economy interact and in what 
ways that might be significant, then 
Sugarman offers two avenues. Given 
that one is here concemed with 
empirical work one could go along 


with the useful identification of 
weaknesses in the literature and 
translate such identifications into 


research design. But for all the insight 
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so provided this is not what Sugar- 
man’s achieves, for, to make this 
attempt would gainsay the alternative 
avenue of ‘formulating an appropriate 
problematic’. This is a disappointing 
conclusion especially given that the 
book as a whole offers freedom from 
the turgidity of academic Marxist 
prose. One is left unsure how the 
problematic is to be formulated if 
not via the appraisal of empirical 
work and if it is to be formulated via 
such an appraisal one is left unsure 
as to why Sugarman refrained from 
providing his own version of the 
research task. 

Stewart’s ‘Sociology in Jurispru- 
dence’ is an uneasy member of the 
collection as a whole. The import- 
ation of the dialectic into an analysis 
of the ‘specifically legal’ fails to 
convince that such an analysis is 
other than, in Auerbach’s words, a 
fruitless task. 

The collection as a whole springs 
from the British Sociological Associ- 
ation’s annual conference of 1979 
_ and it can only be for the good that 
some of the papers there delivered 
can now have a wider audience. It is 
also for the good that the collection 
can be criticized for not going far 
enough rather than for cajoling the 
reader into a belief that all the answers 
are already known. 

P. J. Wilkinson 
Wolfson College 


Recent British Sociology John El- 
dridge Macmillan 1980 276pp. £4.95 
(paper) 

A History of British Empirical Soci- 
ology Raymond A. Kent Gower 1981 
288pp. £14 


These two books both set out to 
review fairly lengthy periods of 
British sociology in some historical 
perspective, though with differing 
frames of reference., As such they 
have some superficial similarities, 
although a closer look at intentions 
and achievements makes them much 
more dissimilar. 
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Eldridge’s book sets out to de- 
scribe what has been attempted and 
what accomplished, with an outline 
of the main debates. He starts in the 
early twentieth century, but proceeds 
rapidly to the postwar period and the 
more recent past. The initial chapters 
are in historical order, and then those 
making up the main bulk of the book 
are cach about the sociology of 
economic life/religion/development. .. 
etc., finishing with one on ‘pure’ 
theory. Part IV consists of a detailed 
bibliography of British sociology from 
1960-79; the book references are 
extensive, though completeness is not 
claimed, while the articles are selected 
as giving an overview or dealing with 
a particularly significant area or topic. 
The chapters on particular substantive 
areas do not aim to cover the whole 
field, but no principle of selection is 
indicated. Are they meant to be those 
which encapsulate ‘the main debates’? 
If so, how were these defined as such? 
The principles of selection and defi- 
nition are made more mysterious when 
one observes that the bibliography not 
only contains seven sections to which 
nothing in the text corresponds, but 
also gives slightly different titles and 
boundaries to the ones that do more 
or less correspond; thus ‘development’ 
appears in the bibliography as ‘social 
change, transition, development, under- 
development’, and the bibliography’s 
‘race, ethnicity and nationalism’ only 
appears in the text as a subsection in 
the chapter on ‘towns and cities’. The 
uncertainty of purpose which this 
suggests is also reflected in the text, 
which is uneasily suspended between 
summary and commentary. Passing 
suggestions are made, sometimes 
quite interesting ones, as to why 
particular works were influential, 
but the general ideas these might 
imply are not systematically explored. ` 
The last chapter of the introductory 
section sets out a typology of possible 
relationships between ‘theory’ and 
specialist sociologies, but no choice 
is made among them, and there is 
no general conclusion. (There is also 
no index.) 
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What is this book for? It appears 
in a series of ‘reference books’, though 
its lack of comprehensiveness seriously 
weakens it as such. The blurb says it is 
‘a natural for first year courses and 
student reference’; depressing though 
the suggestion is, perhaps it is better 
for students to know about some 
things at second hand rather than not 
at all. However, it seem unlikely that 
one could always understand what the 
book is talking about without already 
having background knowledge that 
would make other parts of it redun- 
dant. It is not either a systematic 
history or a work which offers any 
general thesis or explanation of what 
it observes. 

Kent’s book, in contrast, has a clear 
aim which it pursues systematically. 
This aim is to give a history of the 
development of British empirical 
sociology. As he rightly points out 
this has been much neglected with 
most history being only of social 
thought. (Perhaps his own work 
goes rather too far in the other 
direction, and it could be suggested 
that his difficulty in finding clear 
patterns in the most recent period is 
in part because empirical sociology 
is not where the action has been.) He 
makes the useful point that the 
existence of empirical sociology, 
which he defines as a collection of 
data on social conditions in a careful 
and systematic way and making some 
attempt to interpret the findings in 
terms of other social factors, does not 
depend on the use of that term to 
describe it. He starts, therefore, with 
Domesday Book, and includes Engels 
and Mayhew within his scope; there 
are also very interesting discussions 
of social novelists and of the tradition 
of ‘social exploration’ as a mode of 
participant observation. 

Although Kent modestly claims to 
be attempting only a descriptive and 
Whig history, there are none the less 
a number of interesting general points 
made. He pays particular attention 
to the degree to which empirical 
data were connected with theoretical 
ideas, and suggests that the long- 
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standing failure to relate inductive 
and deductive thinking was one 
reason for the lack of cumulative 
development. He also makes the 
very interesting point that inno- 
vations can only be perceived as such, 
and so taken up, against a background 
of agreement on accepted practices, 
which for a long time did not exist. ` 
It is a pity that, m this context, he 
did not lay more stress on literature 
on research method — though admit- 
tedly there was little of it. (But why 
does so little of prewar American 
writing in this area appear to have 
reached this country? There was 
some contact: Americans came - to 
study with the British statisticians. 
This problem awaits its historian). 
The conclusion relates the history to 
general ideas about paradigms, invisible 
colleges, and the diffusion of mno- 
vations; it is tentatively suggested that 
the degree of activity in sociology 
reflected social forces in society more 
generally rather than internal to social 
science. I wish these ideas had been 
developed more systematically and at 
greater length, and more integrated 
into the historical account; let us hope. 
that Kent will pursue them further 
elsewhere. 

Kent’s book has its weaknesses, 
but it is a solid and systematic start 
on a significant and neglected area of 
inquiry; it will be useful both for 
students and for specialists. Un- 
fortunately the same cannot be said 
of Eldridge’ book, whatever the 
incidental merits of some of its 
component parts. 

Jennifer Platt 
University of Sussex 


Social Conflict and the City Enzo 
Mingione Basil Blackwell 1981 207pp. 
£16.00 (£7.95 paper) 


In this book, based on papers written 
between 1976 and 1978 and now re- 
written and re-structured to constitute 
a comprehensive discussion of the 
relationship between the process of 
capital accumulation, the reproduction 
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of capitalist society and territorial 
organization, Mingione seeks to further 
the theoretical re-elaboration of Marx- 
ist thought made necessary by two 
fundamental developments of late 
capitalism: the new importance of 
relationships of social reproduction; 
and the increasing part played by the 
state in the economy and in society. 

In developing his argument, Min- 
gione is, on the one hand, critical of 
the formal structuralism of the French 
school of Marxist urban sociology with 
its tendency to separate productive 
processes from consumption processes 
and to assert the relative autonomy of 
the political sphere and, on the other 
hand, reworks the Gramscian concept 
of hegemony as a class-based theory of 
the legitimization of power in an 
attempt to link political power with 
the class structure. The territorial 
order of capitalist societies is said to 
be the outcome of both capital ac- 
cumulation and general social repro- 
duction processes and, further, this 
territorial order is seen as reflecting 
contradictions inherent in the exploi- 
tative character of capitalist social 
organization. Capitalism is seen as 
necessarily leading to concentration 
and centralization and the maximum 
exploitation of resources and, there- 
fore, to uneven territorial develop- 
ment, waste of land, heavy concen- 
trations of population, urban and 
rural poverty, regional inequality and 
ecological imbalances. In advanced 
capitalist societies technological devel- 
opments that facilitate communication 
are used not to secure the diffusion 
of the population but to secure 
greater control over the population. 

The argument, of course, demands 
an exploration of socialist territorial 
experience and this important task 
Mingione undertakes. He argues that 
de-centralization and de-urbanization 
are compatible with the logic of 
socialism but finds that ‘self-styled’ 
socialist societies exhibit the territorial 
features that he has attributed to 
capitalist processes. This uncomfort- 
able evidence does not, however, lead 
to questioning of the thesis but is 
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countered by the argument that the 
constraints of the world capitalist 
market shapes and distorts the 
experience of would-be socialist 
societies. ‘True’ socialist experiences 
have thus far been possible only as 
short-term experiments in those 
societies — such as China during the 
1960s — which have for special reasons 
been isolated from the world market. 
This book is of interest because it 
provides a much needed examination 
of the territorial experiences of 
socialist societies. However, the argu- 
ment, despite accounts of Italian 
and Chinese territorial experiences, 
proceeds at a level of generalization 
and assertion that ultimately left this 
reviewer unconvinced. Moreover, criti- 
cal issues such as the role of population 
increase in early capitalist develop- 
ment or the constraints exerted on 
future territorial development by the 
legacy of the past are side-stepped. 
Faith Robertson Elliot 
Coventry (Lanchester) Polytechnic 


Kinship at the Core Marilyn Strathern 
Cambridge University Press 1981 
30lpp. £18.50 


This remarkable book, when one has 
learnt of its origins from the foreword 
by Dr Audrey Richards, seems to be 
almost a miracle. From 1962 the 
village of Elmdon in Essex was used 
as a training ground in fieldwork 
methods for anthropology students 
from Cambridge. They came for a 
‘week or two at a time, able at least 
to begin work without learning an 
exotic language; we are not told that 
the Essex dialect was a difficulty. 
They were allotted different subjects, 
a technique that has sometimes been 
criticized in American team-work. 
Dr Richards, who lived in Elmdon 
from 1964, kept a record of significant 
events. By 1972 a complete village 
census had been made and brought 
up to date, and in that year Jean 
Robin began work on a social and 
economic history of Elmdon from 
1861 to 1964, which was published 
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in 1980 by the Cambridge University 
Press. 

Dr Strathern’s book is a detailed 
analysis of kinship relations in the 
village, and their connections with 
ties of other kinds, based on the 
‘raw data’ of all the different records 
made up to 1964. She makes no bones 
about the ‘ethnographic present’, 
which clearly in this context does not 
imply an unchanging situation. 

The core of Elmdon — those who 
claim to be ‘real Elmdoners’ — are 
the descendants, male and female, of 
four families whose men were working 
on the land around 1900. In 1964 
they numbered 15 in all. But they 
do not form a bounded group; rather 
they concretize a more abstract 
conception of village membership 
which creates claims agaist ‘out- 
siders’, in particular claims on em- 
ployment and housing. 

While much of the book is con- 
cerned with the different contexts in 
which extra-familial kinship is and is 
not recognized, equally, or even more, 
interesting is the discussion of ‘class’ 
and social mobility. For Elmdoners 
‘class’ does not imply a static op- 
pressed condition, rather a position 
on a scale of ‘minute status differen- 
tiations’, up which it may be possible 
to move, in particular by making a 
suitable marriage. Against the status 
claims of ‘real Elmdoners’ may be 
set those of villagers who make 
capital out of their extra-village 
contacts. In Dr Strathern’s nutshell, 
‘integration and dispersal both have 
value’. She suggests that women are 
more concerned than men to seek 
‘embourgeoisement’ because they have 
more opportunities to observe bour- 
geois life without leaving the village 
(as domestic servants, for example). 
Men must either find fairly low-status 
work in the village or leave it alto- 
gether. 

Alas, Frances Oxford’s epilogue of 
1977 shows that the ‘ethnographic 
present’ of 1964 belongs now ‘to the 
historical past, far more certainly than 
does that of any African or Asian 
study. Elmdon has been invaded by a 
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new wave of commuters who see it 
as their ideal ‘village community’, 
and try to make it so with all the 
insensivity of old-style well-meaning 
colonialists. 

Lucy Matr 


Understanding Crime Rates: Police 
and Public Roles in the Production 
of Official Statistics Keith Bottomley 
and Clive Coleman Gower 1981 
170pp. £11.50 


The authors set out to contribute to 
‘a fuller understanding of the con- 
texts in which crime rates emerge’ 
(p. 17). The book is a review of the 
literature on the ways in which crime 
rates are generated, with evidence and 
illustration gleaned from the authors’ 
own study of over two and a half 
thousand crime reports from the 
police force of ‘Northern City’. ‘In 
particular, [crime reports] can provide 
research materials on how crimes are 
discovered, ‘‘founded’’, classified, in- 
vestigated, cleared up and written 
about’ (p. 36). Bottomley and Cole- 
man show how ‘typical’ cases produce 
highly typified accounts. They show 
that there are few cases involving 
personal victims that were discovered 
by the police independently of. 
witnesses, in contrast with the high 
proportion of police-discovered crimes 
involving corporate victims. They 
argue strongly for the relocation of 
‘bias’ in official crime rates away 
from the police towards the public, 
change in whose attitudes ‘could 
dramatically affect the actions taken 
by victims and witnesses, which 
determine the initial social response 
to criminal behaviour’ (p.59). A 
painstaking analysis of the circum- 
stances under which a ‘no crime’ 
decision follows a crime report is 
followed by a chapter on ‘Interpreting 
statistical categories’ which would 
more properly be entitled ‘How the 
police can fiddle their crime rates’. 
The concept of suspicion, which 
‘lies at the very heart of the labelling 
approach’ (p. 108) underpins a fair 
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amount of the rest of the book, and 
is clearly distinguished from processes 
of detection. Matza is berated for his 
failure to make this distinction. 
Methodical suspicion (suspicion of 
known offenders) is distinguished 
from incidental suspicion (suspicion 
derived from the incident itself). A 
case, the authors argue, could be made 
for ‘the observation that methodical 
suspicion will ultimately predominate 
if all crimes... are considered to- 
gether. But even to claim this much 
is to gloss over the complexities of 
the processes involved’. (p. 143) The 
short final chapter rehearses the major 
themes of, and justification for, 
the book. 

Understanding Crime Rates pro- 
vides a competent and readable 
account of some of the processes 
involved in crime rate production. 
The book deserves to be widely read 
as probably the best of the type 
available. Its major defect is that the 
research reported allows only indirect 
access to some of the factors involved 
in the events of which those forming 
the subject of crime reports are a 
subset. Much of the police discretion 
to be exercised has already been 
exercised by the time the crime 
reports, which form the data of the 
research, are written. Participant 
studies, such as the only partially 
published work of Mike Chatterton, 


are crucial to understand the pro- 

cesses fully. 

Ken Pease 
Ulster Polytechnic 


Tradition Edward Shils Faber & 
Faber 1981 334pp. £15.00 

The Problem of Human Needs and 
the Critique of Civilisation Patricia 
Springborg Allen & Unwin 1981 
293pp. £18.00 


Edward Shils claims that his study of 
tradition is itself a reflection of the 
need for a greater appreciation of the 
Significance of tradition. His argument 
is that social scientists have written 
about particular traditions but have 
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failed to consider what is meant by 
the concept of tradition itself. The 
reason for this seems to be that the 
very embeddedness of the contem- 
porary social sciences within particu- 
lar intellectual traditions has prevented 
them from seeing the essential role 
tha. tradition plays in their own 
development. An unintended conse- 
quence of this is that those who show 
any attachment to traditional practices, 
institutions and beliefs are often 
placed on the political right with the 
strong implication that, in this particu- 
lar case, the right is wrong. The social 
sciences as we recognize them today 
have emerged from an Enlightenment 
tradition of scepticism concerning the 
value of tradition and this persists in 
an apparent ability to avoid any direct 
confrontation with the problem of 
tradition. According to Shils, even 
those who seek to integrate history 
with sociology rarely reflect upon the 
meaning of tradition; Marxism re- 
places ‘tradition’ with ‘reproduction’; 
while Weber, a key influence in this 
book, dissolves ‘tradition’ into a 
typology of residual categories. Shils’s 
definition of tradition is a broad one. 
It encompasses all that is persistent 
or recurrent regardless of its substance 
or institutional setting and in these 
terms he is able to discuss a very 
broad range of problems focused 
around the ways in which traditions 
both generate and are resistant to 
change. The book itself is dedicated 
to the spirits of T.S. Eliot and Max 
Weber and it is largely around the 
latter’s views on rationalization and 
its consequences that the discussion 
is organized. Shils’s own social 
philosophy is similar to that of 
Weber although he does criticize the 
notion of universal rationalization. 
Tradition is a permanent feature of 
human societies and there is a constant 
struggle between reason and tradition 
as the two competing modes in terms 
of which the central problems of all 
human societies are grasped although 
neither permits a permanent solution. 
There is much that is interesting in 
this book but I am forced to wonder 
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whether the Social Sciences can 
develop very far by theorizing about 
a concept such as tradition rather 
than about particular traditions whose 
relationships to each other are those 
of resemblance rather than of identity. 
Perhaps this is the central paradox of 
sociological knowledge. 

Patricia Springborg has written an 
informative and important discussion 
of one particular and influential, if 
sometimes hidden, tradition in modern 
social and political thought. This is the 
tradition that, in modern times, 
extends from Rousseau to those Neo- 
Marxists who have appealed to the 
concept of ‘human needs’ in their 
attempts to both explain and criticize 
the persistence of contemporary 
civilization, both capitalist and social- 
ist. The late twentieth century has 
witnessed a revival of the doctrine of 
‘true’ and ‘false’ needs. One of the 
most interesting and problematic 
aspects of the concept of ‘need’ is 
the way in which it is used to attempt 
to bridge the is/ought gap. For ex- 
ample, Springborg points out, in 
terms of the familiar story of his 
failure to clarify his basic concepts, 
that Marx does presuppose a con- 
cept of human need both as an em- 
bodied ‘power’ of human nature and 
as an ethical imperative. Without such 
a concept Marx would be without a 
criterion in terms of which capitalism 
could be condemned. The curious 
point is that a concept of ‘human 
needs’ has become firmly embedded 
within most modern western ideologies 
and its popularity is evident in such 
diverse fields as education theory, 
social work theory and environmen- 
talism, perhaps for the reason that it 
seems to be immediately persuasive 
and not requiring further examination. 
Nevertheless, Springborg shows that 
theorists such as Sartre, Marcuse, 
Reich, Fromm, Heller, Leiss and 
Illich have all attempted to make 
a concept of ‘need’ central to their 
work. There seem to be at least two 
major problems for the ‘need’ doctrine. 
First it seems to imply a form of 
circular hyper-functionalism according 
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to which capitalism seems to -have 
the unique ability to perpetuate 
itself by creating within its subjects 
those very needs it requires them to 
have in order for it to survive. Second, 
contemporary exponents of this 
doctrine conflate its empirical and 
ethical components. Springborg is 
highly sceptical of all attempts to 
bridge the fact/value gap and in an 
appendix she criticizes contemporary 
moral philosophers such as Foot, 
Anscombe and Charles Taylor who 
have attempted to link a conception 
of the good with a theory of human 
nature and, hence, of human needs. 
Springborg’s conclusion seems to be 
that social theories that rely upon a 
concept of human nature are flawed 
simply because we could not know in 
a strictly empirical sense what that 
nature is even if such a thing were to 
exist. 
Peter Lassman 
Unwersity of Birmingham 


Sociological Impressionism: A Re- 
assessment of Georg Simmel’s Social 
Theory David Frisby Heinemann 1981 
201pp. £16.00 


Whilst it is true that Simmel is often 
credited with this or that ‘brilliant’ 
insight, it has become common- 
place to suggest that his work has no 
great unity and that his fragmented 
legacy to sociology has been lost in 
the welter of modern debates. He is 
not much invoked in quarrels over 
functionalism or _ structuralism, nor 
in debates over agency and structure, 
nor in the renewed interest shown of 
late in hermeneutics nor, finally, in 
most of Marxism. At best Simmel 
often seems to appear as a ‘footnote’ 
to Weber. 

David Frisby, whilst fully acknow- 
ledging much of the fragmentary and 
elusive character of Simmel’s work, 
seeks to recover some of that which 
modern sociology seems rather willing 
to lose. Although by no means an 
uncritical admirer of Simmel, Frisby’s 
intention is to disentangle him from 
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the conventional wisdom surrounding 
his work. In particular, and this is 
perhaps one of the strongest features 
of the book, an effort is made to 
locate his essentially ahistorical writings 
in their historical context. The aim is 
to recover this context primarily 
through the writings of Simmel’s 
contemporaries — a defensible strategy 
but one which could have been ex- 
tended to give readers more of the 
beneft of the author’s obvious com- 
mand of the more recent literature. 

Nevertheless the overall impression 
is that Frisby has been successful in 
his reassessment of Simmel. A 
reassessment growing out of his 
interest in German sociology and 
which takes up some of the ideas 
sketched in his introduction to the 
translation of The Philosophy of 
Money. The focus of the book is 
both hermeneutic and critical in that 
it seeks to explore Simmel’s social, 
political and intellectual milieu and 
at the same time to question the 
assumptions upon which his sociology 
is based. Being generally unhappy with 
the term ‘formal sociology’, the 
author develops, in a number of 
telling phrases, a fresh picture of 
Simmel. Although much taken with 
the idea (so characteristic of Kantian- 
ism, historicism, hermeneutics and 
the Geisteswissenschaften generally) 
that the ‘unique inexhaustible richness 
of individuality cannot be encom- 
passed in closed analytic frameworks, 
Simmel seemed to avoid the pre- 
occupation with history which charac- 
terized much of the German tradition. 
Frisby is able to catch this avoidance 
rather well without, of course, denying 
his considerable erudition. 

Thus for Frisby Simmel is essen- 
tially ahistorical and apolitical. He 
was interested in both but they do 
not dominate his work nor is the 
personal element allowed to intrude. 
Simmel keeps himself at a distance, 
he is ‘a man without qualities’, a 
phrase borrowed from Robert Musil’s 
Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften. This 
distance, the sense of being a spectator, 
a dawdler, but one who acutely 
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observes, is illuminated through Ben- 
jamin’s analysis of the flâneur. In this 
view of: things Simmel is portrayed as 
an artist who captures the fleeting and 
impressionistic in social life through 
his mastery of the essay form. 

What does all this suggest for 
Simmel’s approach to sociology? The 
search for nuances, paradox, the 
intimate connection of one area with 
another, and the rejection of mono- 
causal explanations, fit well with the 
approach of those contemporaries 
who opposed the, as they saw them, 
‘closed’ systems of positivists and 
Marxists. Yet Simmel parts company 
with the ‘methodological pestilence’ 
that beset many of his colleagues, and 
devotes a comparatively small amount 
of his attention to this area. Neverthe- 
less Frisby claims that a neglect of 
methodology should not prevent us 
from seeing in Simmel an attempt to 
establish sociology as an independent 
discipline which centres on ‘the 
investigation of the forces, forms and 
development of sociation...’ (p. 44). 

The question of Simmel’s contri- 
bution to the foundation of sociology 
leads inevitably to a comparison with 
Weber. Here the author provides a 
valuable corrective in Simmel’s favour. 
Although most judgments of this kind 
are open to question it is reasonable 
to picture Simmel as somewhat un- 
fairly eclipsed by his more famous 
contemporary. Perhaps this is so but 
it seems to me that, even when over- 
due justice is done to Simmel, Weber’s 
work is more apposite to present 
concerns than the pianissimo sketches 
of Simmel. Saying this need not imply 
that Simmel’s work is moribund — far 
from it—but, as the last chapter 
suggests, Simmel presents us with a 
philosophy of his own times. Perhaps 
his message for our times is as opaque 
and elusive as it was then? 

This is a most interesting contri- 
bution to the history of sociological 
theory, but how tantalizing to be told 
in the last couple of pages that a less 
selective study would have to relate 
Simmel more thoroughly to Weber 
and each to Marxism. I hope the 
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author has this project in hand. 
Ivan Oliver 
University of Warwick 


/ 
The Culture of Public Problems: 
Drinking-Driving and the Symbolic 
Order Joseph R. Gusfield University 
of Chicago Press 1981 263pp. £12.00 


In 1971 Joseph Gusfield was asked by 
the Urban Observatory of San Diego 
County to undertake a study of 
sentencing practices in drinking- 
driving cases. He was reluctant to 
undertake ‘the kind of team project 
and applied research that... would be 
dull, hackneyed, and intellectually 
unrewarding’. However the research 
stimulated a line of enquiry which 
has resulted in the present work on 
the symbolic dimensions of the for- 
mulation of drinking-driving as a 
social problem, and a proposed com- 
panion volume on the structural 
aspects. Drinking-driving has become 
merely the vehicle for the develop- 
ment of a wider model of the estab- 
lishment of issues as public problems, 
and indeed for the promulgation of a 
general perspective on sociology, 
‘sociological irony’. If alcohol loosens 
inhibitions so too, it seems, does 
alcohol research. The drinking-driving 
issue is seen by Gusfield as an apposite 
vehicle for his purposes precisely 
because of its uncontroversial and 
apparently mundane character. Every- 
one, right-thinking and left-thinking 
alike, takes it for granted that drink- 
ing and driving is a heinous offense, 
gravely threatening lives and limbs, 
to be met with severe penalties. 
Paradoxically, however, the routine 
acting-out of the law involves con- 
siderable exercise of discretion and 
leniency, reflecting the alternative 
and subterranean model that we all 
have the occasional binge. Drinking 
and driving law-in-the-books and in- 
action reflects the conflict between 
the values of self-control and self- 
indulgence. Gusfield analyses the 
rhetorical and dramaturgical devices 
which underlie the construction of 
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purportedly neutral scientific assess- 
ments of the harmful consequences 
of drinking and driving. Fe also 
demonstrates convincingly that the 
individualistic emphasis on the evil 
drunk-driver shuts out alternative 
frameworks which would render 
problematic other sources of accidents 
such as road and car construction, 
the location of bars, other physical 
and emotional causes of reduced 
attention in driving, or even a tragic 
acceptance of road-deaths as to some 
degree an escapable consequence of 
the automobile. 

Gusfield’s exercise is essentially a 
sociology of knowledge, rendering 
problematic the social construction 
of the drunk driver as an issue de- 
manding legislation. But his method, 
involving a sharp separation of the 
analysis of rhetorical and symbolic 
dimensions from structural aspects, 
is problematic. This becomes apparent 
in his statement that ‘the assumptions 
taken for granted by the scientists or 
lawgivers are not, as claimed, in the 
nature of reality but are instead 
matters of choice, functions of the 
linguistic, epistemological, and ideo- 
logical paradigms with which they 
have approached material’, An ad- 
equate sociology of knowledge would 
surely not see ideas as ‘matters of 
choice’ just because they are necess- 
arily framed by assumptions rather 
than immediately reflective of reality. 
The task must be to trace the interplay 
between social structure and concep- 
tual structure, which neither directly 
mirrors the world out there nor floats 
freely in an ideal sphere. The pay-off 
of Gusfield’s ‘sociological irony’ is 
doubtful. To argue that drinking and 
driving legislation is predicated on 
moral and political assumptions rather 
than the objective scientific facts it 
purports to derive from does not in 
itself undermine those value assump- 
tions. This would require the presen- 
tation of an alternative perspective 
and not just a demonstration from a 
self-described ‘Olympian’ stance that 
legislation sanctioning drinking and 


driving is neither a-political nor value- 
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free. In the absence of such an alterna- 
tive perspective I will still avoid 
driving if I’ve had one over the eight, 
and welcome legislative sanctions for 
others to do likewise. 
Robert Reiner 
University of Bristol 


How Voters Decide: A Longitudinal 
Study of Political Attitudes and 
Voting Extending Over Fifteen Years 
Hilde T. Himmelwett, Patrick Hum- 
phreys, Marianne Jaeger and Michael 
Katz Academic Press 1981 276pp. 
£14.20 (£6.80 paper) 


This is an ambitious and very valuable 
book that analyses British electoral 
behaviour during the past two decades. 
Many social scientists who are not 
themselves social psychologists are 
inclined to be dismissive of the latter 
discipline because of the preference — 
sometimes apparently amounting to 
addiction — of so many of its prac- 
titioners for the unauthentic world of 
laboratory experiment. Himmelweit 
and her co-authors not merely criticize 
those of their peers who have favoured 
this research style (p. 180) but they 
` advance with full analytic splendour 
on to the intellectual and empirical 
terrain of a social science that, though 
related to their own, has traditionally 
in this country been practised within 
paradigms rather different in emphasis 
from those prevailing in social psy- 
chology. The reaction of those political 
scientists who are jealous in guarding 
the sanctity of their own intellectual 
domain will doubtless be recourse to 
Dr Johnson’s remark about a woman’s 
preaching and a dog walking on its 
hind legs. Such condescension and 
dismissiveness, however, would be 
both extremely churlish and also very 
shortsighted. Even the data alone that 
Himmelweit and her colleagues as- 
semble and analyse are sufficient to 
justify a sustained interest in their 
book, Their analyses are sophisticated 
and frequently elegant although, per- 
haps, sometimes daunting for the less 
statistically accomplished. Still, this 
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latter characteristic is probably un- 
avoidable, given the abundance of 
findings that the authors want to 
report. In addition, the book’s central 
argument is challenging as a systematic 
attempt to explain current electoral 
behaviour; and it must be taken 
seriously in the light of the present 
declme in the predictive ability of 
many traditional approaches to such 
behaviour. 

The authors’ purpose is to justify 
what they call a ‘consumer model’ of 
voting choice. This is summarised 
(p. 198) as: 


Instead of buying goods, the 
individual purchases a party. We 
draw this particular analogy to 
highlight the extent to which the 
individual searches for the best fit 
or least misfit between his or her 
views and preferences and the 
parties’ platforms.... In the case 
of most purchases, the final choice 
is a compromise. The same is true 
of voting. 


This perspective is both explicitly and 
implicitly contrasted with those models 
of partisan choice that emphasize 
either structural determination by 
such factors as social class or else the 
effects of partisan attachment as 
induced by early political socialisation. 
Thus, the explanations associated with 
such classic studies as The American 
Voter and the adaptation of these to 
the British context by Butler and 
Stokes in Political Change in Britain 
are those that the authors particularly 
seek to refute or to modify. Their 
model instead places much emphasis 
upon individual cognitions regarding 
policy issues (p.11) and hence upon 
the degree of perceived consistency 
between the voter’s own views and the 
policies of the respective political 
parties. 

Himmelweit and her colleagues do 
recognize that their perspective has 
affinities with existing ‘rational choice’ 
models; although they do perhaps 
claim a greater novelty for it than is 
really justified. The conception of 
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voting as an attempt to maximize 
perceived net benefits, on the analogy 
of making a purchase is, in fact, a 
venerable one in political science; 
although it has usually been discussed 
in the literature that derives from 
location economics. Every political 
scientist remembers Hotelling’s famous 
discussion (Economic Journal, 1929) 
about linear markets and the decline 
in the variety of the cider on sale. 
This tradition was continued in seminal 
work by Smithies (Journal of Political 
Economy, 1941) and later, of course, 
by Downs in An Economic Theory of 
Democracy. Downs’s work cannot but 
be acknowledged at some length by 
Himmelweit and her colleagues but 
they attempt to distance their own 
perspective from his (p. 112) by say- 
ing that his is an investment model 
based upon calculations of likely 
future benefit, whereas their own is 
derived from cognitions about the 
present that occur at the moment of 
making the voting choice. Even V. O. 
Key’s work, as in The Responstble 
Electorate (published posthumously 
in 1966), though eschewing the 
explicit consumer analogy, has simi- 
larities to this latter perspective; 
however, it is mentioned only briefly 
by the authors. 

The data-base of the book is 
varied (p.22): reanalyses of the 
various cross-sectional and panel 
studies of the British Election Study 
and, more specifically, of Himmel- 
weits own longitudinal studies of 
samples of London-based males over 
the period from 1962 to 1974. Of 
course, panel mortality is an inevitable 
problem and, though various tests 
are used in order to claim that no 
large-scale biases are present in the 
later data, one cannot but have doubts 
about the legitimacy of any sort of 
generalization from a study which, 
even at the outset, had a ratio of 64 
to 36 per cent for non-manual to 
manual respondents. 

To establish the preconditions 
for the correctness of their model, 
the authors present a wealth of 
ancillary findings. Some of these 
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are scarcely novel and are known 
from other, more nationally rep- 
resentative, sets of data; however, 
others are more interesting. The 
findings about the incidence of 
electoral volatility should perhaps 
not have surprised the authors to the 
extent that is confessed (p. 192). Nor 
do the perceptions held about the 
individual] political parties contain any 
great revelation; although it is useful 
to have them presented. The ability 
to predict support for the major 
parties using issue positions held by 
voters is the bulwark of the authors’ 
defence of their consumer model 
(p. 80). Conservative and Labour 
partisanship is well predicted by 
attitudes on a set of standard political 
issues. On the other hand, Liberal 
voting is far less successfully predicted 
by the same general issues. Instead, 
the accurate prediction of Liberal 
voting requires a choice of issues 
appropriate to each specific election. 
Liberal voters—a category whose 
membership sees a large amount of 
turnover from one election to another 
— are described (p. 171) as ‘compara- 
tive shoppers par excellence’. 

These findings about Liberal voting 
are valuable for their support of 
existing literature on ‘the Liberal 
vote’ — particularly the ‘angels in 
plastic’ analysis of February 1974 
Liberals published by Alt, Crewe 
and Sarlvik (Political Studies, 1977). 
However, the authors’ analysis of 
Liberal voters embodies a normative 
paradox. On the one hand, they show 
that, for those supporting it at any 
given time, the Liberal Party is, ‘like 
Caesar’s wife, all things to all men’; 
and yet the purchasing perspective 
that purportedly applies so well to 
the behaviour of these voters seems 
to have the implicit approbation of 
the authors if only because it celebrates 
the supposed rationality of voters and 
incidentally justifies the social-psycho- 
logical emphasis on cognitive rather 
than structural determination. 

Yet this is precisely where the 
central weakness of the book lies: a 
weakness that must confine its appeal 
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only to social psychologists and 
certain political scientists; and must 
reduce the amount of interest that 
most sociologists will show in it. For 
there is no rigorous or useful dis- 
cussion of ideology (except to dismiss 
the now dated and in any case dis- 
credited or modified arguments of 
Daniel Bell and Philip Converse) and 
there is nothing about the likely 
social or cultural origins of political 
cognitions. Thus, the mere demon- 
stration of a good fit between Con- 
servative partisanship and ‘Conserva- 
tive’ issue positions on, say, immi- 
gration and trade unions or of Labour 
partisanship and the latter’s policies 
on, say, nationalization is adduced 
as evidence of voter rationality. How- 
ever, the initial rationality of holding 
a particular position — as assessed on 
some sort of absolute criterion — is 
taken as axiomatic. Nor do the authors 
adequately come to terms with the 
problems posed by the vagaries and 
ambiguities over time in the position 
of both major parties on certain 
issues; Labours commitment to 
nationalization, for example, is far 
from unexceptionable on several 
criteria. A final point: some of the 
items used to measure relevant atti- 
tudes are heavily loaded to invite 
respondents’ agreement (e.g., p. 75). 

The founding of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party occurred at the end of 
the writing of this book and could, 
therefore, receive only a brief men- 
tion at the end. Writing before the 
formal establishment of the Alliance 
the authors see affinities (and legit- 
imately so) between SDP support and 
their findings about Liberal voters. 
In view of the accumulating evidence 
about the lack both of social distinc- 
tiveness and also of any particular 
ideological or partisan commitment 
among Alliance supporters — the 
group, one should note, to be seen as 
comparative shoppers par excellence — 
one can only despair of the likely 
consequences for the future of British 
politics if the consumer model of 
voting is indeed the correct approach 
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to the analysis of much contemporary 
voting behaviour. ` 

Christopher T. Husbands 

LSE 


Method in the Sociology of Literature 
Lucien Goldmann Basil Blackwell 
1981 158pp. £8.50 (paper £3.95) 
Lucien Goldmann: An Introduction 
Mary Evans Harvester Press 1981 
165pp. £15.95 


In recent years the literary sociology 
of Lucien Goldmann has fallen into 
relative neglect as new theories of 
literary production associated with 
semiology, structuralism and post- 
structuralism, the anti-humanist ap- 
proach of Althusserlan Marxism and 
contemporary hermeneutics have in- 
creasingly dominated the field of 
literary studies. Much of this work is 
non-sociological which may account 
for its widespread appeal focusing less 
on social structure than on the im- 
manent properties of literary form as 
the basis of interpretation. Thus 
Goldmann has been criticized for a 
tendency to assimilate literary works 
to an underlying economic and class 
structure in which literary form finds 
its expression as coherent class con- 
sciousness. Goldmann’s work, heavily 
indebted to the philosophical tradition 
of Hegel, Marx and the young Lukacs 
is rejected both for its non-scientific 
humanism (the concept of constituting 
subject), and failure to grasp that 
literature, far from embodying a 
single, unified meaning of a world 
vision is essentially characterized by a 
decentred structure of multiple mean- 
ings that depend for their articulation 
on the process of reading. 

There are valid points to this 
critique for many of Goldmann’s 
weakest and dogmatic arguments flow 
from a commitment to the historicist 
philosophy of Hegel and Lukacs. But 
Goldmann was never entirely con- 
sistent in his attempted synthesis of 
Marxist philosophy and empirical 
sociology and his most enduring 
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contribution to the study of literature 
lies in his sociological method defined 
as scientific and objective in which the 
historicist element that obscures much 
of his work is largely absent. William 
Boelhower had edited and translated 
eight of Goldmann’s essays which deal 
specifically with the question of 
methodology as well as providing a 
valuable introduction which draws 
attention to the influence of Jean 
Piaget on Goldmann’s basic concepts. 
Piaget’s empirical notions of structure 
and function, his stress on structuration 
and destructuration as processes in- 
volving an active subject together with 
the whole concept of the genesis of 
structures are firmly embedded within 
Goldmann’s methodology. The concept 
of significant structure, for example, 
usually identified with Lukacs’s 
Hegelian concept of totality derives 
from Piaget and developed in Gold- 
mann’s work as an empirical and 
historical category. Mary Evans 
equally emphasizes the influence of 
Piaget on the development of genetic 
structuralism but in general her useful 
study of Goldmann concentrates on 
the more obvious influence of Lukacs. 
She provides detailed summaries of 
Goldmann’s major writings — the 
studies of Racine, Pascal and Malraux 
— which undergraduate students will 
find valuable. But in general her study 
is too uncritical and fails to bring out 
the crucial failures of Goldmann’s 
work that have led to his eclipse since 
his death in 1970. The relation of 
Goldmann to the wider structuralist 
movement should have been discussed 
as well as the critiques of Goldmann 
made by Barthes, Doubrovsky and 
Todorov. Nevertheless the publication 
of both books is to be welcomed as 
providing introductions to an import- 
ant modern sociologist. 
Alan Swingewood 
London School of Economics 


Marxism and the Methodologies of 
History Gregor McLennan Verso 1982 
272pp. £14.00 (£4.95 paper) 
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Over the last decade the Centre for 
Cultural Studies in Birmingham has 
acted, as an important initiator of 
debates within the general problematic 
of Marxist theories of ideology and 
cultural forms. McLennan’s new book 
represents an attempt, inspired in some 
ways by the Centre’s present director, 
Richard Johnson, to historicize and 
contextualize debates concerning Marx- 
ist theory and historical method within 
a broader account of epistemology 
and critical theory. As such it rep- 
resents both a further development 
and a critical reassessment of previous 
research conducted under the auspices 
of the Centre, and an engagement with 
the tradition of historical writing with- 
in Marxism as a whole. 

The core chapters are those on 
philosophy and methodology, which 
take up most of the book. These take 
up the author’s interest in breaking 
down the barriers between philosophy 
and historical writing. Broadly speak- 
ing part one, which consists of four 
tightly written chapters, provides an 
overview of debates within Marxism 
about epistemology and history. It is 
true that these debates are contrasted, 
in chapter 4, to other non-Marxist 
philosophical viewpoints. But the 
emphasis is largely on how Marxists 
themselves have seen the relationship 
between historiography and phil- 
osophy. 

By contrast, part two concentrates 
on a critical appraisal of the historical 
field as such without any necessary 
reference to the Marxist tradition as 
such. Chapter 5 provides a brief 
account of a number of standard 
approaches to historical method, while 
chapters 6 and 7 look specifically at 
‘Social History, Socialist History’ and 
the work of the Annales school. 

Part three applies some of the argu- 
ments developed in the previous 
sections to three objects of analysis: 
the historical writings of Marx and 
Engels; Soboul’s work on the French 
Revolution; and writings on the 
Labour Aristocracy. These are all broad 
and important historical questions, 
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and McLennan’s approach is not 
to treat them in their own right as 
such but to ascertain how or if 
epistemological arguments influence 
the type of historical investigation 
undertaken. 

There is much of value and interest 
in all sections of this volume, although 
to my own mind part three is by far 
the most clear and rigorous. It is an 
important contribution to both Marxist 
and non-Marxist debates about history, 
social laws, the role of collective actors 
and the philosophy of science. It is 
marred, however, by too heavy a 
reliance on formal analysis of con- 
cepts, when perhaps greater reference 
to specific authors or approaches may 
have clarified issues better. This is 
particularly a problem with chapters 1, 
2 and 4, which are to my mind very 
difficult to read. It is difficult to 
imagine what kind of audience a book 
of this kind will attract, since many 
students will find it hard to under- 
stand both the historical and philo- 
sophical arguments without some 
training in both. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this will not put many 
potential readers off since it contains 
a number of useful pointers for 
further debate and research. 

i John Solomos 
SSRC Research Unit On Ethnic 
Relations 

University of Aston in Birmingham 


Women on the Line Ruth Cavendish 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1982 172pp. 
£5.95 paper 


Are analyses of the dissatisfactions of 
working-class labour best produced by 
middle-class intellectuals? What mean- 
ing does the intellectual analysis have 
for the worker on the shop floor? 
Ruth Cavendish’s Women on the Line 
is not the first attempt to respond to 
the charge of ivory-towerism with a 
brave, if temporary, change of role 
and identification, but it is, I think, 
an important one. The effort has 
produced a convincingly more coherent 
portrait of the factory worker as 
someone who grapples simultaneously 
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with many faces of oppression, and is 
only with difficulty able to create 
enough in the way of positive mean- 
ings to outweigh the negative ones and 
give everyday life that sense of purpose 
and consistency the Protestant Ethic 
requires (of all of us). 

Ms Cavendish, who describes her- 
self as ‘a product of the 1960s student 
movement’, went to work for seven 
months in 1977-8 on the assembly 
line of a factory producing what she 
was forced by British libel laws to 
describe as ‘unidentifiable mechanical 
objects’, Women on the Line is the 
resulting account of her insights into 
the lives of her female work-mates. 
She began with two particular ques- 
tions: why are not all women fighting 
the feminist fight, and why are not all 
working-class people determined to 
overturn capitalism? As she acknowl- 
edges, and not surprisingly, she did not 
find the answers to these questions 
during the seven months she spent in 
the factory, and it is perhaps in 
relation to the apparently trivial that 
her account is most revealing — of, 
for example, the fact that assembly 
line work deprives the worker of the 
freedom to blow her or his nose when 
needed; of the fact that the most 
recurrent topics in the women’s con- 
versation concern children, political 
events (as defined by the daily press) 
and how much women should let men 
get away with. 

Yet as regards feminism, Ruth 
Cavendish is able to comment that it 
is not because women in the factory 
are not ‘feminist’ that they do not 
join the women’s movement; it is 
because they are too practical, too 
sensible and too tired to do so. Men 
determine the conditions of women’s 
solidarity, just as the manipulations 
of capitalist enterprise divide workers 
from one another, instituting separ- 
ation and conflict where, intellectu- 
ally it is known there should be 
co-operation and collusion in a com- 
mon purpose. 

Ann Oakley 

Research Fellow 

National Perinatal Epidemiology Unit, 
Oxford 
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The National Front in English Politics 
Stan Taylor Macmillan 1982 212pp. 
£20.00 


Stan Taylor has written what wil 
undoubtedly become the standard 
account of the National Front (NF)’s 
period in the limelight of English 
politics. His study is largely a detailed 
chronological unravelling of a quite 
intricate story, one made especially 
convoluted because of the liking that 
members of the far right have both 
for party fission and for self-imposed 
litigation. As well as the historical 
material, Taylor includes useful 
discussions of the leadership structure, 
the organisation and the ideology of 
the NF. Some of this has already been 
described by other writers, such as 
Martin Walker, Michael Billig and 
Nigel Fielding, and also by Taylor 
himself, but the detail of his own 
book will ensure that his study 
supersedes some parts of all the 
earlier studies. 

In the course of his painstaking 
analyses of the NF’s electoral per- 
formances, Taylor points out a num- 
ber of realities about NF support that 
escaped the attention of those who 
were less scrupulous in examining the 
relevant evidence. The NF’s vote in 
the 1977 GLC elections, for example, 
is put into perspective in Taylor’s 
analysis of the level of support given 
to the party by the total electorate, 
rather than merely by those who 
actually voted. Thus, the interpret- 
ation of the NF as the vehicle par 
excellence of the protesting urban 
working class is severely modified, 
consistent in fact with the reviewer’s 
own findings about the minimal class 
basis to NF support within the areas 
where it polled well. However, Taylor 
has almost no actual data on individual 
NF voters and so his analysis of the 
motivation behind their behaviour is 
correspondingly deficient. His basic 
assumption is that, the circumstances 
of London’s East End apart, there isa 
deterministic, almost mechanical, 
relationship between the level of NF 
support among the white electorate 
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and the local concentration of black 
people. Thus, the relative presence 
of black people is in almost every 
location held to imply all the factors 
that are necessary to understand local 
NF successes. In the East End, how- 
ever, a racist political tradition is 
suggested in order to explain why 
this areas’s white population sup- 
ported the NF disproportionately to 
the local presence of black people. 
As this reviewer has also argued, such 
a perspective is undoubtedly an 
appropriate one. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Taylor inductively posits the 
existence of such a tradition and 
discusses hardly at all its geographical 
basis, its genesis and the reasons for 
its perpetuation. Implicitly then, 
Taylor denies the possible significance 
of different but perhaps equally 
relevant traditions in accounting for 
the NF support found elsewhere in 
the country. For example, what about 
the effects of Chamberlainism in 
defining the political culture of the 
West Midlands? 

In the electoral demise of the NF 
Taylor’s optimistic assertion; a signifi- 
viability of an English democratic 
tradition (p.178). The failure of a 
neo-Nazi party is interpreted as a 
triumph for the resistance to extrem- 
ism of the English. This seems excess- 
ively sanguine. It scarcely needs a 
majority of the population to be 
ready to entertain the possibility of 
voting for a party such as the NF for 
one to have legitimate doubts about 
Taylor's optimistic assertion; a signifi- 
cant minority would be enough. In 
work done by the reviewer 15 per cent 
of the national electorate were esti- 
mated as having at least some degree 
of sympathy for the NF in 1978. 
Moreover, a large majority may well 
reject neo-Nazism but they certainly 
do not reject racist policies, as 
numerous opinion polls have demon- 
strated. Nor is there any compelling 
evidence for Taylor’s assertion (p. 180) 
that the police have begun to respond 
more urgently to the problem of 
racial attacks since the increase in 
publicity about their prevalence. 
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Taylor has been ill-served by his 
publisher. He finished his main 
manuscript in April 1980 but only in 
February 1982 was his book finally 
published — really an inexcusable delay 
for a work on such a subject. There is 
a two-page insertion on ‘recent devel- 
opments’ until 1981. Furthermore, 
~one does not expect a book at this 
price to contain various niggling 
spelling errors — surely a comment 
on the editorial competence of the 
publisher. 

Finally, Taylor himself makes a 
few non-consequential errors: the 
British Brothers’ League was founded 
in 1901, not 1902 (p. 5); the Aliens 
Act was enacted in 1905, not 1904 
(p. 5); the Union Movement in 1949 
had candidates in Hackney and Shore- 
ditch but none in Stepney, where it 
had no significant presence until 1956 
(p. 8); the parliamentary by-election 
on 2 March 1978 was in Ilford North, 
not South (p. 147); Brick Lane is not 
in Hackney (p. 155). 

However, such fault-finding is carp- 
ing. Taylor has produced a valuable 
book written at times with pleasing 
irony and subtle humour, 

Christopher T. Husbands 
LSE 


Muslim Society: Cambridge Studies in 
Social Anthropology Vol. 23 E. A. 
Gellner Cambridge University Press 
1981 264pp. £18.50 


In his first pages Gellner sets the 
framework of this new book: Islam 
has two contingent characteristics 
which make it particularly suitable to 
be the subject of speculative con- 
templation about connexions between 
religious ideas and political and 
economic forms. One is that it was 
never a subversive sect within an 
empire but was born completed, a 
systematic account of social and 
spiritual life. Where there is no 
distinction between state and church, 
the faithful cannot coherently ac- 
quiesce in political injustice. The 
other characteristic is that nobody 
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has ever attributed to Islam, nor to 
any of its sects, any responsibility 
for an economic revolution. That is 
in spite of alleged similarities between 
the Islamic economy of salvation and 
the protestant ethic: perhaps more 
weight should be given to institutions, 
less to ideology in discussion of these 
matters. In any case, Islam contains 
within it the ideology which is re- 
quired for contemporary modern- 
isation: a Puritanical and egalitarian 
tradition can embrace the modem 
industrial state without attenuating 
the faith. 

Within this framework Gellner 
conducts an analysis mainly of North 
African societies. The brilliance of his 
principal chapter ‘Flux and reflux in 
the faith of men’ derives from the 
fusion of two oscillation theories: 
Ibn Khaldun’s account of the ideo- 
logical and institutional polarities 
between tribesmen and townsmen; 
Hume’s account of oscillation (flux 
and reflux) between poly- and mono- 
theism. To put it very crudely: 
politically egalitarian tribesmen tend 
to have hierarchical versions of Islam, 
with an elaborate panoply of saints 
and intermediaries, while townsmen, 
living in hierarchical or stratified 
societies, practice a religion which 
austerely insists on rational non- 
ecstatic direct relations between each 
individual and divinity. These two 
kinds of Muslim society are in contact 
with each other. A strong version of 
the theory requires Gellner to show 
that inherent non-contingent factors 
compel tribesmen to become towns- 
men, townsmen to become tribesmen. 
He is partially successful: the egalitarian 
order of tribes is a fragile construct, 
inherently liable to periodic con- 
vulsions of hierarchy producing war- 
lords whose forces attack and conquer 
towns; they adopt a more austere and 
instructed Islam; they gradually lose 
control of their tribal zones whose 
people painfully reconstruct an 
egalitarian order. So far so good, 
especially since Gellner discusses those 
objections to his account which he 
considers more plausible. The main 
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problem is that the reverse movement 
seems not to occur: no patterns of 
necessary reversal in which towns- 
men throw off the yoke of hierarchy 
and austerity to become mechanical 
ecstatic democrats. A pendulum 
which swings in only one direction 
is rather like the sound of one hand 
clapping. 

However, a weak version of the 
theory demands rather less from 
reality: there are clear polarities in 
the faith and practice of Muslims, 
manifest in different kinds of society 
and state, in puritanical and funda- 
mentalist movements, in great and 
little traditions. These polarities, 
rather than oscillation of particular 
societies or persons between them, 
dominate the later sections of ‘Flux 
and reflux’, as well as the remainder 
of the book, some two thirds of it. 

The greater part of Muslim Society 
is taken up with occasional papers and 
book reviews. That makes it difficult 
to review; but it may be said there are 
few other writers from whom that 
would be so welcome. Gellner is a 
discursive and generous contributor 
whose substantial creativity is not 
husbanded for some future meticulous 
summa islamica but is scattered here 
and there on sometimes ephemeral 
occasions. For example, Chapter 2 was 
presented at the anniversary cel- 
ebrations for the Tunisian Neo- 
Destour party, an occasion of which 
you might say, with respect, it would 
not call forth the full powers of every 
non-Tunisian intellectual. But ‘Co- 
hesion and identity’, begins with a 
comparison of Ibn Khaldun and 
Durkheim, develops an account of the 
forms of cohesion in modern society, 
lays out the choices open to a modern- 
izing nation in the Arab world, show- 
ing them rather wider than his audience 
had perhaps imagined. It epitomizes 
the qualities of the book: wit; a 
celebration of, and valuable intro- 
duction to, Ibn Khaldun; a concern 
with long-established sociological issues 
and their bearing on immediate 
political problems; a tacit assumption 
that history should be written as if 
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the affairs of men were a progressive 
series of solutions to intellectual 
problems about the relation of 
verities, conceived of as eternal, to 
the particularities of humdrum day- 
to-day interest and creativity. 

So Muslim Society is permeated 
with an intellectualist optimism. The 
moves for example from ‘Platonism 
Mark 1’ to ‘Platonism Mark 3’ are 
successively more effective solutions 
to the problem of how to make 
abstract, and hence to universalize, 
those contracts which make social 
life possible. The existence of a 
puritanical ethic within Islam makes 
modernisation possible without tearing 
up the contract. And the Koran, 
which is not merely the divine word 
but the divine last word concerning 
politics and salvation, makes it im- 
possible for Islamic versions of the 
Vicar of Bray to plead coherence, 
or divine justification. Gellner is 
persuasive when he argues that this 
is a major element in Islamic revol- 
ution in the modernizing world. 

John Davis 
University of Kent 


Modern Policing David Watts Pope 
and Norman L. Weiner (eds) Croom 
Helm 1981 271pp. £8.95 


During the last twenty or so years 
lecturers at the Police Staff College, < 
Bramshill, have trained hundreds of 
officers for senior rank. Fully armed 
with academic regalia, not least their 
completion of a string of courses 
‘down at the college’, high flyers of 
the 1960s now find themselves in or 
near to a Chief Constables’ Chair. 
Modern Policing, authored and 
edited by police and civilian tutors at 
Bramshill, indicates that when it comes 
to the teaching of social science, 
policemen tend to make the going 
tough. With a police readership in 
mind, each chapter echoes, ‘Listen, 
something worthwhile is being said’; 
many learn the jargon — community 
policing, reactive and proactive strat- 
egies — few search its ambiguity. The 
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initial task of this book is therefore 
one of persuasion. Contributions range 
across the various social sciences to 
argue their relevance to the practice 
of police work. 

A section on ‘The Nature of Polic- 
ing’ spans discussion of accountability, 
professionalization and policing in 
America. ‘The Environment of Polic- 
ing’ mainly concerns the value of 
psychology, sociology and political 
studies to police. ‘Managing Police 
Organisation’ covers effective manage- 
-ment, the application of computing 
and communications. 

To students of policing this book 
offers one further view of the pro- 
fessional training of senior officers 
and currency of community policing 
methods. Modern Policing is a melding 
of academic resources with the central 
police task of gaining ‘the consent, if 
not the active participation of the 
public ...’. However, as much as the 
police need to consider the import- 
ance of developments and possibilities 
which cohere around this idea, they 
also need to take stock of rather 
more criticism than these authors 
are able to offer. The underpinning 
assumptions of cohesion and con- 
sensus; the virtual romanticism; the 
political character and parallel devel- 
opments of public order policing 
which sharpen our critical under- 
standing are not tackled with suf- 
ficient vigour. 

Some of the weaker contributions 
could have made way for a section 
based on research projects carried 
out by students at Bramshill. One 
further aspect of modern policing is 
the development of applied research, 
to which an increasing number of 
graduate officers are well suited. 

This book therefore has a rather 
limited “application for undergraduate 
courses and I think the authors would 
probably recognize as much. Their 
attention is set in a rather different 
direction and they have produced a 
volume suited to their needs — but 
whoever heard of students failing to 
search the ambiguity of jargon? 

Simon Holdaway 
University of Sheffield 
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The Degradation of Work? Skill, 
Deskilling and the Labour Process 
Stephen Wood (ed.) Hutchinson 1982. 
238pp. £15.00 


The major criterion by which a book 
within sociology can be judged to be 
seminal is not so much — or not only 
— by the value of what it says, but by 
the fruitfulness and direction of the 
debates it initiates. By both its 
inherent value and its influence, Harry 
Braverman’s Labour and Monopoly 
Capital must be judged to be seminal 
indeed. In this country a veritable 
wave of Bravermania swept sociology, 
transforming, if only temporarily, 
sociologists with no previous interest 
in the sociology of industry or of 
work into avid students of the newly 
named speciality: the labour process. 
But, as often happens with new 
enthusiasms, there was some risk that 
Braverman’s book could, ironically, 
create some undesirable effects. Chief 
among these was the often noted ten- 
dency within British Sociology whereby 
for a discussion to move from periphery 
to centre (a shift which Braverman 
certainly initiated for the sociology of 
work) there is an associated shift from 
the empirical and the grounded to the 
abstract, the theoretical and the 
arcane. Certainly Braverman’s legacy 
in this country, (but not in the USA) 
does reflect such a move ‘up market’ 
as it were. But the book under review 
serves as a timely and valuable counter 
to such ‘theoreticism’. 

Labor and Monopoly Capital in- 
itiated a number of salient debates, 
and established an agenda for numer- 
ous discourses. But it surely cannot be 
claimed that all debates with Braver- 
man were initiated entirely by Braver- 
man. Like all critical moments in 
academic development Braverman’s 
work was a product of his time. If 
he hadn’t existed, we’d have invented 
him. This must be borne out by this 
volume: if all the contributions 
locate themselves within the Braver- 
manic cosmology, they nevertheless 
suggest that their concerns, in many 
cases, pre-dated the appearance of 
the legitimating text. Nevertheless, 
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a major strength of' this volume is 
that it shows not only the fruitfulness 
of the issues raised by Braverman, but 
also demonstrates that Braverman is 
more important for the questions he 
raised than the answers he supplied. 
The Degradation of Work is a 
carefully edited collection of papers 
originally prepared for a conference 
two years ago. The papers share a 
concern to assess the validity of 
Braverman’s insistence that the 
organization and design of work under 
capitalism displays the increasing appli- 
cation of Taylorite principles — a 
tendency towards deskilling, the separ- 
ation of conception and execution at 
work. In one way or another all the 
contributors engage with this thesis. 
And in so doing they demonstrate 
how this particular feature of Braver- 
man’s argument is deeply inter- 
connected with other elements of his 
thesis. Thus author after author is 
required to consider and criticize 
Braverman’s simplistic notion of class 
and class relations; again and again 
the contributors conclude that the 
view of Taylonsm as management 
strategy pays insufficient attention 
to the role of worker response, 
management ideology (or ignorance), 
the role of product, technology, 
market conditions, etc. More than 
one author argues that Braverman 
offers a seriously simplified view of 
the development of work forms and 
their connexion with class relations; 
more specifically the question of 
control — which arises because of class 
relations but which is manifested in 
work design — is demonstrated to be 
crudely theorized in Braverman. It is 
not only that Braverman defines con- 
trol simply in Taylorite terms (for 
paradoxically, this writer who signifi- 
cantly re-asserted the importance of 
Taylorism as practice and not simply 
as ideology, seems on occasions to 
have adopted some of the basic 
assumptions of the Taylorite model); 
it is also that Braverman misses both 
the various dimensions of control 
under capitalism (and thus the 
possibility of contradiction between 
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dimensions — for example between 
specification and motivation) and the 
various forms of control apparent 
under different conditions. Finally, . 
of course, Braverman misses the 
extent to which control of work 1s 
to some extent achieved by factors 
outside of the workplace completely 
— levels of unemployment, economic 
policy, non-interventionist state ideol- 
ogies, legalized attacks of organized 
labour, and s0 on. 

In a sense the title of the book isa 
little unfortunate. Certainly the de- 
skilling thesis is the point of departure 
and source of coherence of these 
papers. But they all move far beyond 
this relatively local concern to a more 
general interest in the relationship 
between class relations and the division 
of labour. This wider concern is estab- 
lished very clearly as a guiding interest 
by the papers by Wood and Elger 
which start the collection: that “The 
reorganisation of labour process by 
capital interplayed with broader 
ideological and political strategies 
and with specific attempts to intensify 
the exploitation of labour power’ 
(Elger, p. 44). These specific attempts, 
of course, occur within the context 
of constant struggle and resistance. 
The authors’ approach to these issues 
is historical and empirical. The time 
for generalized assertion is over — now 
is the time to consider exactly how the 
design of work was transformed, and 
how it was defended. These accounts 
continually establish a widely held 
conclusion, that the seminal import- 
ance of Braverman is not in his thesis 
of the role and widespread application 
of Taylorism as the ideal form of work 
organization under capitalism, but in 
his establishing the necessity for- 
industrial researchers to investigate the 
labour process as a central aspect of 
the relationship between labour and 
capital in different sectors, industries, 
economies at different periods.’ This 
collection of papers is a major contri- 
bution to this purpose. j 


G. Salaman 
Open University 
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One for the Money: Politics and 
Popular Song Dave Harker Hutchinson 
1980 301pp. £3.95 (paper) 


There are very few really worthwhile 
books: that give a sociological treat- 
ment of popular music in relation to 
culture and the music industry. This 
is by far one of the best yet. Dave 
Harker’s lucid analysis succeeds in 
establishing relationships between 
history, class consciousness, and the 
cultural events surrounding the devel- 
opment and presentation of popular 
music. The book opens with a very 
useful review of the effects of tech- 
nology on musical production and 
employment of musicians. 

The middle section of the book is 
dominated by well worn anti-capitalist 
themes. The author assembles a 
critique throughout several chapters, 
which illustrates how capitalist ruling 
class ideology is maintained through 
song by encouraging people to wallow 
in sentiment, nostalgia and escapism, 
rather than, as Harker suggests, by 
setting about changing society. The 
critique extends to illustrations of the 
music industry’s concurrent involve- 
ment in capitalizing musical pro- 
duction and the weapons of war. 
Moreover, that the music industry is 
willing to distort and falsify political 
values in order to promote record 
sales in addition to the direct exploi- 
tation of artists. But we already know 
this. In the corridors of power of any 
industry there is some degree of 
nepotism, incestuousness and manipu- 
lation. Further, it is inevitable that 
certain individuals will be exploited, 
although the artists in the music 
industry, who have had the misfortune 
to be successfully victimized by the 
capitalist process, usually ended up 
with substantial economic gains. 

However, the empirical upshot of 
Harker’s critique is the important 
conclusion (from statistical investi- 
gation) that there is little correlation 
between success in the commercial 
musical charts (e.g. top 40) and 
world wide sales. The finding begs 
the question: what is the real indicator 
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of popular taste? 
In Chapter 2 Harker discusses the 
‘average popular song’ and presents 


-a political analysis of some of the 


most successful songs in the business. 
After a brief discussion of the exploi- 
tation of black musicians (which is 
regulation confession for white middle- 
class sociologists) he goes on to 
present an analysis of three commercial 
classics in the popular song business: 
White Christmas, Rudolph (the red 
nosed reindeer), and Winter Wonder- 
land. However, underlying Harker’s 
elucidating unveiling of dominant 
ideology which remarkably exists in 
some form of metaphorical effigy 
e.g. ‘snowman’ or ‘reindeer’, there is 
an overwhelming intellectual snobbery 
(not unlike Adorno) which under- 
mines humanity for feeling emotion 
and ignoring poverty —even if it 
occurs only once a year! But Harker 
really has missed the point in his 
analysis of Rudolph (the red nosed 
reindeer). The author insists that this 
story line teaches children servility 
and the herd instinct. This apparently, 
is achieved through Santa’s action of 
‘benevolent despotism’ whereupon he 
ascribes special status to the ‘odd one’ 
—the reindeer with the red nose — 
that all the others tease and call names. 
The analysis seriously lacks under- 
standing of American culture. The 
song, on the contrary, indicates an 
attempt to eliminate prejudicial values 
amongst children in the face of what 
was clearly becoming a multi-racial 
society. The lyrics, at the very least, 
transmit the old adage: he who laughs 
last, laughs best. The real meaning of 
the story is that Rudolph could be 
Chinese, African, Italian, American 
Indian or Dutch but that just because 
he looked a little different from the 
rest there is no reason to undermine 
what were natural attributes. 

Harker’s real hero is Bob Dylan; 
the refugee from middle-class medioc- 
rity who ‘made it’ by holding out 
against real injustice, politically blind- 
ing sentimentality and other diversions 
offered by bourgeois dominant ideol- 
ogy. Dylan is, perhaps, one of the very 
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few who became wealthy by telling 
it ‘like it is’ without ever having to 
experience any of the dilemma he was 
writing about — and this is really why 
I think he will always be a hero to 
guilt-ridden middle-class intelligentsia. 
Certainly the image created by Dylan 
helped to legitimate left-wing pretence 
and moral indignation. For the price 
of a pair of jeans, a few Dylan LPs, a 
cheap spanish guitar all combined with 
the public consumption of marijuana, 
one became a revolutionary. In Ameri- 
can university and college life this 
was a substantial risk. Conviction for 
drug use or possession were grounds 
for expulsion which invariably meant 
loss of ‘student’ armed forces defer- 
ment status. As long as that privilege 
was retained, it Insured that some 
minority undereducated urban poor 
individual was in a hotbed of Vietnam 
violence while the other aficionado of 
Dylan’s lyrical pastiche was getting 
‘stoned’, 

The latter part of the book investi- 
gates British working-class culture in 
relation to the history of its folksong. 
As one might expect Harker illustrates 
how genuine political ideals were 
periodically corrupted by profit 
motives. Two chapters of the book 
constitute a substantial investigation 
of this less glamorous area of musical 
production. 

Harker’s contribution, despite its 
apparent political ambitions, (which 
at least are boldly stated rather than 
obscured by terminology) is one of 
the most comprehensive and accessible 
‘reflection’ studies of popular music. 
Harker really has managed to create 
a general map of the ‘field’, as it 
were, and for this reason it will be an 
outstanding text for courses of study 
in this area. 

Avron White 
University of Keele 


Fei Hsiao-Tiung: The Dilemma of a 
Chinese Intellectual James P. McGough 
(ed. and transl.) Sharpe Inc. 154pp. 
$17.50 
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Fei Xiaotong and Sociology in 
Revolutionary China R. David Arkush 
Harward 1981 386pp. £10.50 


In so far as it can ever be said that the 
social and political history of a whole 
nation could be mirrored in the life 
of a single person, David Arkush’s 
book makes it clear that this is the 
case for Fei Xiaotong and China. Born 
into a declining landlord family, Fei 
was exposed to the curious but 
influential form of Western education 
that moulded so many of China’s 
leaders in the 1920s and 1930s. This 
was an atmosphere in which the social 
sciences flourished and Fei’s exposure 
to and practice of a progressive anthro- 
pology and sociology in China makes 
for a very interesting story. 

Arkush skilfully relates the social, 
cultural, political and methodological 
issues raised for Fei as he moved be- 
tween the wilds of south-western 
China and the relative calm of the 
LSE and between the sociology 
department of Yunnan University, 
during the hazardous days of the 
Japanese war, and thevoffices of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in New 
York. A victim of the ‘Hundred 
Flowers’ liberalization and rapid 
retrenchment in the late 1950s Fei 
reappeared in the mid-1970s and in 
1979 was appointed — remarkably, 
given all that had gone before — 
President of the Chinese Society of 
Sociology! As of late 1982, he has 
maintained his notable public and 
academic presence and what Chinese 
sociology under his guidance lacks 
in sophistication it appears to make 
up for in enthusiasm. 

We are fortunate in having James 
McGough’s translations of many of 
the key articles by Fei and his critics 
collected together conveniently in one 
book. This gives the interested scholar 
a fine opportunity to sift out the 
chaff from the grain and it makes an! 
interesting comparison with the level 
of abuse and the standard of substan- 
tive criticism one finds in sociological 
journals (e.g. the latter pages of 
Contemporary Sociology). 
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It would be unkind, but not en- 
-tirely fanciful, to suggest that the 
‘social sciences and Fei Xiaotong have 
some, key characteristics in common, 
well brought out in these frank books. 
In their vain attempt to serve no 
masters the social sciences have most 
often ended up serving the most 
powerful. Arkush presents tactfully 
‘but firmly Fei’s manoeuvres in his 
quest to survive the mixture of ludi- 
crous and genuine attacks on him, in 
circumstances that demonstrate well 
that during a revolution a meth- 
odological error becomes a political 
crime. 

Perhaps there is a lesson that can 
be learned, though Arkush stops short 
of drawing it and, one suspects, is a 
little cynical (and not without reason) 
on the matter. Fei’s survival and 
present eminence rests on his stated 
commitment to what can be termed 
a ‘sociology for the people’, a sociology 
that sets out to serve the interests of 
the mass of the population. That this 
is not just an empty slogan can, I 
think, be justified with reference to 
Fei’s original rationale for his first 
studies of China’s minority popu- 
lations, namely, ‘‘“‘true scholarship” 
is useful knowledge’ (1937). 

Leslie Sklair 
London School of Economics 


French Sociology Rupture and Re- 
newal Since 1968 C. C. Lemert (ed.) 
Columbia University Press 1981 445pp. 
$41.60 ($16.25 paper) 


Any attempt to transcend sociological 
provincialism must be welcome. So 
must any evidence of American 
interest in conceptual alternatives to 
functionalist quietism and empiricist 
plodding. On these grounds, Pro- 
fessor Lemert’s reader deserves to be 
favourably — though, of course, not 
uncritically — received. Like any 
anthology, it ought to be assessed by 
reference to the intellectual consist- 
ency of editorial criteria for selection 
rather than to the intrinsic quality 
of the contributions selected. To 
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justify the emphasis on 1968 as an 
intellectual landmark, essays con- 
cemed with ‘the dilemma of structural 
constraint and practical actions’ (p. 26) 
have been systematically chosen. This 
is a logically defensible approach, 
but one which highlights a contro- 
versial view of the 1968 events as 
ushering in a post-structuralist interest 
in social movements. One may well 
doubt the validity of a diagnosis 
whereby not only Touraine and 
Crozier, but Boudon, Bourdieu and 
even Poulantzas are labelled rebels 
against formalist structuralism. Even 
to the extent that this categorization 
is acceptable, such ‘rebellion’ is more 
likely to be imputable to the inner 
contradictions of the _ structuralist 
legacy (i.e. of Marxian and Durkheim- 
ian thought) than to the impact of 
1968 on French sociological thought. 
Insufficient attention appears to have 
been paid to the concern of structural- 
ists for signs. It is through semiology 
that links can be traced between the 
work of Bourdieu and that of Foucault 
(both represented in this volume). 
Similar connections with Lévi-Strauss, 
Godelier, Althusser, Barthes and Lacan 
could be charted. Yet none of them 
has been included. They are not 
sociologists, of course — but Foucault 
does not claim to be either. Perhaps 
another anthology entitled French 
Structuralism should be a companion 
volume to this one. It is a measure of 
the editor’s skill that this volume calls 
for supplementation rather than 
challenge. 
Michalina Vaughan 
University of Lancaster 


Psycho Politics Peter Sedgwick Pluto 
Press London 1982 pp. 292 £4.95 
Psychiatrists on Psychiatry Michael 
Shepherd (ed.) Cambridge University 
Press 1982 pp. 211 £17.50 (£7.95 paper) 
Herbert Marcuse and the Art of 
Liberation Barry Katz Verso/NLB 
1982 pp. 234 £14.00 (£4.50 paper) 


In the 1960s, and continuing into the 
1970s, there was an upsurge of radical 
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re-thinking in Europe and the USA 
which went beyond politics and econ- 
omics into areas concerned with gen- 
der, sexuality and psychology. This 
upsurge spread into the area of mental 
illness and its treatment among some 
who were influenced by R. D. Laing, 
and others who were more influenced 
by Goffman and Szasz. The 1980s 
seem to be marked by a more sober re- 
appraisal of these movements and 
ideas. 

Peter Sedgwick’s Psycho Politics 
discusses Goffman, Szasz, Laing, and 
Foucault from the point of view of a 
New Left radical in the 1980s who has 
thought deeply about mental illness 
and its treatment in modem societies. 
He rejects the view that mental illness 
is simply a label, or a socially con- 
structed set of categories for control 
of potential revolutionaries, in favour 
of a position which is both more sober 
and more radical. His view is more 
sober than that of those who deny the 
existence of mental illness in any real 
sense in that he does accept that men- 
tal illnesses really do exist, and are not 
Just the creation of social agents. Men- 
tal patients really do suffer in Sedg- 
wick’s perspective. His view is also even 
more radical than that of Goffman, or 
Szasz, in that he argues that there is 
no distinction that can be maintained 
between mental and physical illness. 
Whereas Goffman drew a distinction 
between the social construction of 
mental illness categories and ‘real’ 
physical illnesses, Sedgwick argues 
that physical illness is just as much 
produced by categories imposed upon 
nature, 

‘We cannot review the social insti- 
tutions of mental illness independently 
of, or prior to, the institutions and 
constructions that society has elabor- 
ated for the case of plain illness’ 
(p. 28). This point would have been 
clearer if Sedgwick had discussed the 
sick role, which is common to physical 
and mental illness in advanced western 
societies. 

There is an absence of any serious 
consideration of the concept of the 
unconscious by Sedgwick. There is no 
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discussion of sexual politics, and the 
relationship between the position of 
women and mental illness, or the use 
of the body and physical illness to ex- 
press and handle emotional distress 
and anxieties. 

Nevertheless the book is important 
for what it does do — that is cntically 
to evaluate over-sociological and over- 
relativistic views of mental illness. It 
also develops a powerful critique of 
dualism in medicine: the mind as dis- 
tinct from the body. 

The critique of dualism is found 
also in the collection of papers edited 
by Mıchael Shepherd — Psychiatrists 
on Psychiatry. For example, Anthony 
Clare writes: ‘The very distinction be- 
tween physical and mental, which is 
implicit in the designation of psychiatry 
as a distinct branch of medicine, em- 
phasises the extent to which Cartesian 
dualism, while publicly disavowed, is 
embraced ın practice’ (p. 18). Many 
psychiatrists, Clare included, are work- 
ing for the return of psychiatry to 
medicine and moving away from the 
competition of ideologies which the 
social and behavioural sciences intro- 
duced into psychiatry when it was open 
to all perspectives. In German-speaking 
areas biological psychiatry has con- 
tinued to be developed, and has ‘suc- 
ceeded in improving the tarnished 
reputation of the discipline in the 
medical world’ (op. cit. paper by Heinz 
Hafner, p. 50). Sociologists will find 
much of great interest in this book be- 
cause such discussions show how psy- 
chiatry 1s changing under the influence 
of social pressures to increase its pres- 
tige and to produce research so as to 
attract new medical students into the 
subject. 

A major figure who was important 
in the radical movements of the 1960s, 
although not especially among those 
interested in mental illness, was Herbert 
Marcuse (1898-1979). He is dis- 
cussed by Barry Katz in a new book 
Herbert Marcuse and the Art of 
Liberation, Perhaps one should say 
that Marcuse is presented rather than 
discussed, for there is little critical 
appraisal of his work. Nevertheless the 
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book does present a full evolutionary 
overview of the development of 
Marcuse’s ideas from his work on 
Hegel, Marxism, and Freud, to aes- 
thetics. The problem with Marcuse’s 
critical theory, like that of other 
writers in the Frankfurt School, is that 
there is little that can be done with it. 
Structuralism has gained in academic 
circles because, independently of the 
intellectual merits of otherwise of its 
epistemology, it can be used more 
than critical theory to do concrete 
pieces of research. Katz does not ad- 
dress these matters, which is a pity. 
The time for an appraisal of Marcuse, 
along with Laing, Goffman, Szasz, is 
now due. This would need to be an 
appraisal of the theory as a theory, 
and a sociology of the appeal of these 
ideas to various groups. 

These three books are important as 
far as they go in this process of ap- 
praisal of the leading radical figures in 
the re-defining of mental illness and 
deviance. More theoretical work is 
needed before the problems that were 
raised can be more adequately resolved 
than they are in these texts. This will 
necessitate yet more thought about 
reason and rationality in order to 
escape relativism. 

Robert Bocock 
The Open University 


The Ethnic Revival in the Modern 
World Anthony D. Smith Cambridge 
University Press 1981 pp. 240 £15.00 
(£4.95 paper) 


This is a highly intelligent, erudite and 
at times brilliant book. The argument 
is closely packed, but the language is 
lucid. Beginners who make the effort 
will be enlightened, while specialists 
will find much food for thought, both 
sociologists and historians. Past and 
present, language and religion, econ- 
omic change and social structures, his- 
torical mythologies (here rightly given 
strong emphasis), the legitimacies of 
monarchs and states, the relations be- 
tween bureaucracies and intelligentsias 
and their feedbacks, all have a place in 
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these pages. One may sometimes dis- 
agree with the diagnosis or argument, 
but the overall mastery of the subject 
material, and the determination to take 
all relevant factors into account, are 
impressive. 

The most serious reservation of the 
present reviewer concerns the book’s 
title. This is not just a verbal but a 
substantive matter. The historical and 
social phenomena which form his cen- 
tral themes were traditionally described 
by such phrases as ‘the rise of national- 
ity’. Unfortunately the words ‘nation’, 
‘national’ and ‘nationality’ have been 
misused, both in learned literature and 
in popular discourse, to the point of 
losing almost all meaning. However, it 
is doubtful whether ‘ethnie’ and ‘eth- 
nic’ are much better. There is also the 
specific disadvantage that ‘ethnic’ has 
a special precise meaning in the politics 
and social reality of the USA. This 
special phenomenon of overseas immi- 
grant societies is discussed by Smith, 
but the range of his book is much 
wider. 

Smith has written elsewhere about 
‘nationalism’ — essentially a political 
phenomenon which may be facilitated 
or inhibited by various external factors 
— .political, economic, military or 
other. He is here concerned with the 
cultural and social roots of national 
identity and national consciousness. 
Where these are not present, there can 
be no nationalism: such political move- 
ments as arise in such situations can- 
not meaningfully be dubbed ‘national- 
ist. The process which Smith calls 
‘ethnic revival’ I prefer to call ‘for- 
mation of national conciousness’, but 
we are thinking of the same process, 
and are agreed that it is of great im- 
portance, in past and present, and that 
those who do not recognize it and take 
it into account cannot understand 
much about nationalism. 

Communities which have no 
national consciousness, but do possess 
recognizable objective traits, may be 
described as ‘ethnies’ — though in 
almost all cases they could equally 
well be described as communities of 
language, religion, folklore or the like. 
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The process by which there emerge 
from such communities leaderships 
which put forward political claims as a 
‘nation’, and indeed the difference be- 
tween a cultural community, or ethnie, 
and a nation, have hitherto defied the 
efforts of historians and sociologists 
precisely to define or even describe 
them. Smith has not come up witha 
wonder-working overarching theory, 
but, using many cases widely dispersed 
in time, space and social content, he 
has directed a great deal of bright fresh 
light on to the subject. 

The noun in his title is also not satis- 
factory. Some of the phenomena which 
he discusses are indeed ‘revivals’, but 
others have been continuously present 
for centuries on end, though their in- 
tensity has fluctuated; while still others 
have appeared for the first time in very 
recent years. To take two examples at 
random, it is arguable that neither 
Scottish nor Quebec national con- 
sciousness is a ‘revival’, since both have 
existed for a long time. On the other 
hand most African national identities 
— if indeed that is what they are — are 
not revivals but quite new phenomena. 

Insistence on these semantic prob- 
lems, and the difficult questions of 
substance which lie behind them, must 
not diminish admiration for Smith’s 
work, On the contrary , his far-ranging 
inter-disciplinary learning, objective 
judgment and power of clear analysis 
and expression have combined to pro- 
duce a notable achievement. 

Hugh Seton-Watson 


On Human Needs: Open and Closed 
Theories tn a Marxist Perspective 
Kate Soper The Harvester Press 1981 
221 pp. £18.95 


This is yet one more exercise in 
Marxist hagiology written with all the 
heavy scholastic earnestness that now 
characterizes the genre. The book is 
concerned with the well-known prob- 
lem of the two Marx’s, one of whom 
is scientific and anti-humanist while the 
other is utopian and romantic. Both 
are uncovered by Kate Soper in her 
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detailed exegesis of the ‘two discourses’ 
she identifies in Marx’s writings on the 
question of human needs. The first of 
these the author terms the ‘cognitive 
discourse’. Here, Marx the scientist 
shows that human needs are socially 
created and expanded within a histori- 
cally determinate system of production 
and consumption. This Marx will have 


nothing to do with essentialist theories. 


of human nature existing prior to and 
outside of society. But Marx is no 
positivist because he constantly con- 
demns the evils of capitalist society. 
This he does, inconsistently, from a 
standpoint of true human needs and 
potential which cannot be realized 
under capitalism. At this point Marx 
has moved to a ‘normative discourse’ 
and Dr Soper’s treatment of this side of 
Marx’s thought it well done, especially 
where she considers the anthropolitical 
assumptions underlying his own theory 
of personality. 

The author is less certain of herself 
when she comes to discuss, in the pen- 
ultimate chapter, Freud’s contribution 
to a theory of needs. This is because 
Dr Soper has not understood that psy- 
choanalysis is not a theory of need but 
of desire. She spends a lot of time on 
Marcuse and Freud’s topography of id, 
ego and super-ego but misses Freud’s 
main insight which was to show that 


while desire, unlike need, can be stated 


through language as a demand, it can 
never be satisfied because desire is for 
desire itself and not for an object. This 
is one main reason for Freud’s pessi- 
mism but it does not inform the book’s 
otherwise interesting discussion of the 
possibilities of alienation ın a commu- 
nist society. 

Nevertheless, the author has done a 
good job in drawing out the ambiguities 
and inconsistencies in Marx’s treatment 
of human needs. Her conclusions, 
though, are not altogether satisfying. 
She argues that Marx’s inconsistencies 
show the impossibility of separating 
fact from value and that we should 
draw the appropriate political lesson 
from this by ‘deconstructing’ a politi- 
cal programme which fully acknow- 
ledges the existence and importance 
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of human, needs. I may, though, have 
misunderstood Dr Soper on this point. 
This would be easy to do as the book 
abounds in long, wantonly convoluted 
sentences which make her arguments 
very difficult to follow. I know that 
Marxist academics are given to an 
elaborated and most unproletarian lan- 
guage but, in this case, the predilection 
has been pushed, I fear, to the most 
abstruse extremes. 
Robert Golding 
Department of Government 
Brunel University 


Who Shall Succeed? Agricultural Dev- 
clopment and Social Inequality on a 
Philippine Frontier James F. Eder 
264pp. Cambridge, University Press 
1982 


In this book Professor Eder describes 
the nature of social differentiation in 
the frontier community of San Jose on 
the island of Palawan in the Philippines. 
This community comprises the families 
of migrants who came over from the 
neighbouring small island of Cuyonon 
in the 1930s and 1940s and now num- 
bers about 112 households. The title 
of the book indicates Eder’s preoccu- 
pation. As he candidly relates in the 
introduction he went out to San Jose 
without any clear idea of a research 
problem, intending to looke at devel- 
opment and economic change. It was 
when he discovered that there were 
differences in status and wealth among 
the households and that there was no 
immediate satisfactory explanation of 
how these had arisen, since ostensibly 
.they had all arrived on the frontier with 
equal resources, that he formulated his 
research topic: why was it that in the 
frontier conditions of San Jose some 
men achieved economic success and 
others did not and, as a corollary, was 
socio-economic differentiation, once 
established, likely to be transmitted to 
the following generations or would 
status mobility ensure circulation 
of wealth and prestige. Briefly his 
answers, after painstaking research, 
are that 1t was individual capacities and 
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talents responding to opportunities 
rather than structural features em- 
bedded in the situation which led to 
success or failure and that the socio- 
economic situation has now so changed 
that the opportunities for mobility 
have declined and the consequent rigid- 
ification of the system means that 
transmission of status and wealth 
across generations is likely to be per- 
petuated. 

At first sight there appears to be a 
certain naivete in Eder’s posing of these 
questions. It was surely to be expected 
that, in the conditions of an agricul- 
tural frontier society newly exposed to 
free market possibilities, certain in- 
dividuals would do better than others; 
to try to seek some explanation for 
this in monocausal theories relating to 
attributes of personality and in the 
early life history of individuals suggests 
ignorance of the complexity of the 
issues at stake. Professor Eder is, how- 
ever, far from naive. He is clearly aware 
of the methodological problems and he 
qualifies his arguments and defines the 
issues which concern him with admir- 
able precision. 

The most impressive feature of the 
book is the judicious mix of statistical 
material and anthropological analysis 
which Eder employs. In this respect the 
book is a useful model for researchers. 
There are, for example, thorough ex- 
planations of methods of data collec- 
tion and an account of the construction 
of statistical tables with careful con- 
sideration of their validity. The tables 
and the inferences drawn from them, 
however, would not give the reader 
much of an impression of the society 
if they were divorced from the graphic 
descriptions of personalities and illus- 
trative cases which are included in the 
body of the argument. Professor Eder 
appears to have been very much at 
home in the society and his intimacy 
and acquaintance with members of the 
community are reflected in both the 
style of his descriptions and the qual- 
ities of life he chooses to record. 

The argument of the book is at 
its best in the discussion of the range 
of socio-economic opportunity in 
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contemporary society. When Eder gets 
away from rather superficial psycho- 
logical explanation and analyses the 
way in which the demands of the socio- 
economic system now give rise to cer- 
tain institutional structures which 
determine the limits of class mobility 
his arguments have urgency. Regret- 
-tably, in the conclusion to the book, 
Professor Eder feels the need to engage 
in argument about the nature of man 
and to consider Marxist and ‘capitalist’ 
(sic) views in the light of his own re- 
search. 

The situation which the book de- 
scribes is one which is familiar to 
students of economic development in 
many regions of the word and I am 
sure that those who have done this kind 
of research in other parts of Southeast 
Asia will find a number of resonances 
in this work. The great merit of the 
book is that, despite the reservations 
one has about the conclusion drawn, 
the argument and description are 
presented so meticulously and read- 
ably that it comes across as an excellent 
case-study ideally suitable for com- 
parative purposes. 

C. W. Watson 
Eltot College 
University of Kent 


Aliens and Alienists: Ethnic Minorities 
and Psychiatry Roland Littlewood and 
Maurice Lipsedge Penguin Books 1982 
278pp. (£3.95 paper) 

The Psychiatric Society Robert Castel, 
and Anne Lovell (translated by Arthur 
Goldhammer) Columbia University 
Press 1982 358pp. $32.40 

Pathways to Suicide: A Survey of Self- 
Destructive Behaviors Ronald W. Marts 
The Johns Hopkins University Press 
1981 375pp. £16.00 

Suicide and Self-Damaging Behavior: 
A Soctobiological Perspective Denys 
de Catanzaro Academic Press 1981 
246pp. £16.00 


Whatever mental illness may or may 
not be, and it is not easy to see what 
sense could ever be made of this loose 
and nebulous term, it seems safe to 
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assume that for as long as there are 
psychiatrists around suitable cases for 
treatment will continue to be found. 
Two of the books to be reviewed here, 
Aliens and Altentsts and The Psychi- 
atric Soctety, suggest as much in their 
respective studies of the social effects 
of psychiatric practice upon British 
ethnic minorities and American society 
in toto. Each book pinpoints some 
decidedly non-medical factors entering 
into the profession’s judgment as to 
who and what falls within the psychi- 
atric province, leaving us in little doubt 
about the socially contingent nature of 
the boundaries separating the seemingly 
normal’ from the apparently ‘sick’. 
The remaining books are yet further 
attempts to throw new light on the old 
problem of suicide. One, written by a 
sociologist who has an impressive 
understanding of psychoanalytical 
theory, succeeds; the other, written by 
a sociobiologist who has an unim- 
pressive grasp of sociology, fails. 
Neither of these books, which defy 
comparison with each other, has much 
thematic connection with the others 
unless one assumes, rather unhelpfully, 
that suicides were necessarily mentally 
ul. Even so, this mixed collection of 
books, taken together, does give some 
indication of the diverse range and un- 
even quality of work presumably fall- 
ing within the scope of a ‘Sociology of 
Mental Illness‘ or some such rubic. 
Aliens and Alientsts is a study of 
the psychological impact of racialism 
upon the lives of ethnic minorities. 
Much of the book deals with the sym- 
bolic means by which immigrants try 
to make sense of disjointed cultural 
experiences and the lack of sense psy- 
chiatrists attribute to these attempts. 
The authors, Roland Littlewood and 
Maurice Lipsedge, are themselves psy- 
chiatrists who know their social anthro- 
pology and use it to particularly good 
effect when discussing, with much 
sensitivity, the personal significance of 
religion for those excluded by preju- 
dice from the host society. In an im- 
pressively well documented survey of 
the social, economic, and psychologi- 
cal difficulties faced by immigrants 
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following settlement in this country, 
the authors show how membership of 
_ Pentecostal, Rastafarian, Hasidic, and 
other sects provides a means for the 
redefinition of self and the acquisition 
of a positive identity. Yet this attempt 
to escape a stereotype merely rein- 
forces it. The immigrant’s religious 
beliefs and practices are viewed as 
part of his alien nature and, should he 
be referred for psychiatric consul- 
tation, as possible symptoms of mental 
disorder. In this way, the immigrant 
comes to experience a kind of double 
alienation — twice outcast as racially 
and mentally ‘alien’. 

States thus, this argument could 
easily be dismissed as yet another anti- 
psychiatric diatribe. It is not. The 
authors do not argue that religious be- 
liefs can never be a sign of mental ill- 
ness; nor do they question the need 
for psychiatric diagnosis and treatment. 
What they are concerned with is dis- 
torted doctor-patient communication 
and the conditions are finely illustrated 
in a series of fascinating case studies 
which leave the reader in little doubt 
about the strength of the criticisms 
that can be made against the agnostic, 
medical, and ethnocentric prejudices 
of many members of the psychiatric 
profession. 

It is no news, of course, that psy- 
chiatric diagnosis can frequently be 
mistaken and that the treatment of 
those judged to be mentally ill has 
often ‘been harsh and punitive. But 
where Littlewood and Lipsedge chas- 
tize, the authors of The Psychiatric 
Society seem intent upon grievous 
bodily harm, steadfastly refusing to 
see any progress towards more humane 
forms of psychiatric care. The book, in 
fact, is a sustained onslaught against 
the American system of mental health 
which has, according to Castel, Castel, 
and Lovell, a near omnipotent power 
to impose its standards of normality 
upon almost every facet of contempor- 
ary American life. This indictment is 
argued by way of a schematic and 
somewhat periodized history of mental 
health policy in America from its ori- 
gins, about 160 years ago, when huge 
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institutions were built in which the 
insane and the underclass were to be 
mearcerated and reformed, through to 
the collapse of the community mental 
health experiment by the mid-1970s. 
Along the way, psychiatry expanded 
its empire, moving beyond the confines 
of the asylum ghetto and strictly medi- 
cal notions of ‘mental disease’, absorb- 
ing any new technique or theory — 
social, psychoanalytical, behavioural — 
until it eventually possessed a power 
analogous to that of the KGB. Today, 
the professional groups and agencies 
which make up what the authors 
designate as ‘Psy’, manage not only 
the mentally ill and socially deviant 
but even the normal. Every social cate- 
gory, every area of life, becomes ‘psy- 
chologised’ and to the agents of this 
process, ‘Psy’, ‘America owes the most 
highly diversified and tightly knit net- 
work of social control that exists any- 
where in the world.’ 

The extremity of this argument 
unfortunately detracts from many 
good things to be found in this book. 
There are sympathetic and informed 
accounts of the struggles of patient 
groups and of the short-lived Free 
Clinic movement. The authors have 
penetrating observations to make 
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interests involved in ‘anti-institutional’ 
reforms and are surely correct in sug- 
gesting that demands made at the turn 
of the century by Progressive reformers 
for individual treatment served to 
legitimate the expanding powers of the 
state to intervene ın social and private 
life. Above all, there is a superb ac- 
count of the failure of the community 
mental health programme initiated in 
the early sixties by the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. In the name 
of de-institutionalization, hundreds of 
thousands of men and women were 
dumped onto the unwelcoming streets 
of American cities or left to the un- 
certain mercies of a host of private 
hostels which had sprung-up to reap 
the enormous profits to be made from 
Medicaid payments and Federal grants. 
All in all, the recent history of Ameri- 
can mental health policy is shown to 
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be one of greed, professional rivalry, 
and financial expediency. It is a grim 
tale and the book tells it brilliantly. 
Yet, this story, like so many others re- 
counted in the book, contains no 
heroes; only villains and their victims. 
In The Psychiatric Society the villains 
always win and, ultimately, ıt all seems 
too one-sided and predictable to be 
entirely convincing. 

A total contrast to the strident 
polemics of The Psychiatric Society is 
provided by Ronald Maris’s quiet and 
compassionate study of people who 
seem almost predestined to take their 
own lives. Pathways to Suicide has, at 
its centre, the notion of the ‘suicide 
career’. As Maris concedes, the phrase 
is a little misleading but it is employed 
to show that suicide is never an isolated 
action occurring, as it were, in some 
‘biographical vacuum’. Rather, it is the 
outcome of, and perhaps a rational 
solution to, an otherwise inescapably 
unbearable life of repeated mishap and 
suffering. Thus, suicide can never en- 
tirely be explained by acute, situational 
factors. People divorce, grow old, ex- 
perience loss of one sort or another, 
but don’t kill themselves. Those that 
do, Maris suggests, have lived lives 
which have always been chronically 
unhappy and who, in consequence, 
have no good memories to nurse them 
through troubled times. 

Pathways to Suicide would be worth 
reading for this discussion alone, which 
is set within aa fine a review as one 
would hope to find of the achievements 
and limitations of previous philosophi- 
cal, sociological, and psychoanalytical 
writings on suicide. But Maris goes 
much further, testing his ideas through 
a comparison of a group of suicide 
completers with a group of non-fatal 
suicide attempters and a group of 
natural deaths. It is a formidable under- 
taking because, with the aid of path 
analysis and multivariate techniques, 
Maris has set himself the task of assess- 
ing the impact of early life experiences 
upon such problems of ego-develop- 
ment as splitting, low self-esteem, 
paranoid insecurity, and guilt and 
relating them to a range of social 
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variables familiar to the- readers of 
Durkheim. Yet Maris succeeds bril- 
liantly, presenting his findings, often 
with the use of illuminating and de- 
tailed case notes, with a clarity to be 
envied. In all, his research points to 
122 propositions about suicide, of 
which about 30 are crucial. Obviously, 
there is no space to discuss them here 
but it should be of some interest to 
sociologists to discover, for example, 
that while suicide completers are more 
socially isolated than non-fatal at- 
tempters and natural deaths, the nega- 
tive quality of their social relationships 
which led to their isolation is of greater 
importance. But, in the end, no brief 
review can do justice to this rich and 
beautifully written book. I suspect it 
will quickly be seen as a seminal con- 
tnbution to our knowledge of the 
suicide. Certainly, it is a book to be 
read and re-read if only for the joy 
of seeing a master at his craft. 

Finally, I come to one more attempt 
to revive speculation about biological 
determination in human affairs. Denys 
de Catanzaro’s ponderous and repeti- 
tive ‘Suicide and Self-Damaging Be- 
havior’ tells us little about suicide but 
much about the strange world inhabited 
by sociobiologists who are apt to refer 
to people as ‘behaving organisms’, as if 
human beings were merely the gene’s 
way of ensuring the survival of the 
gene pool. For those disposed to talk 
in this way, the ubiquity of suicide in 
human societies clearly presents a 
problem as it seems to contradict the 
evolutionary law which states that all 
behaviour aims towards biological fit- 
ness and the promotion of the welfare 
of an organism’s genes. One of de 
Catanzaro’s solutions to this problem 
is to suggest that suicide is tolerated 
by evolution when it has no effect on 
the gene pool. This is because suicide 
is more likely to occur among the 
single, divorced, and elderly or, in the 
author’s curious terminology, among 
those unable to promote their gene’s 
‘inclusive fitness’ through reproduction 
or some other genetically desirable 
means. The trouble with this sort of 
explanation is that more parsimonious 
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ones are readily at hand but de 
Catanzaro 1s too mtent on reducing 
culture to nature to spend much time 
seriously considering them. 

The central flaw of this book is 
that it goes too far in biologizing 
human behaviour. Once it is recognized 
that the sum total of human character- 
istics, the phenotype if one wishes, is 
made up at least as much from social 
and cultural factors as morphological 
ones, de Catanzaro’s problem is re- 
vealed for what it is — a pseudo- 
problem. Suicide and Self-Damaging 
Behavior obscures, rather than en- 
hances, our understanding of the 
genetic, psychological, and social vari- 
ables which may make some individuals 
more vulnerable and disposed to self- 
destruction than others. On the evi- 
dence of this work, I envisage few, if 
any, behaving organisms readily em- 
bracing a sociobiological theory of 
suicide. 

Robert Golding 
Department of Government 
Brunel University 


Marxism and the Good Society J. P. 
Burke, L. Crocker and L. Legters 
(eds) Cambridge University Press 
1981 225pp. £16.00 

Issues in Marxist Philosophy Volume 
4: Social and Political Philosophy 
J. Mepham and D.-H. Ruben (eds) 
Harvester Press 1981 242pp. £16.95 
(paper £5.95) 

Alienation: Problems of Meaning, 
Theory and Method R. Felix Geyer 
and D. Schweitzer (eds) Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1981 283pp. £12.50 


In their various ways these three books 
reflect the increasing inability of Marx- 
ist social and political thought to 
address itself to the urgent problems 
of the industrial world and especially 
the problems of democracy, freedom 
and socialism. Two of the volumes — 
Marxism and the Good Society and 
Alienation — are selections from con- 
ference papers, the Colloquium in 
Social Theory at the University of 
Washington (1973-4) and the 1978 
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World Congress of Sociology. Issues in 
Marxist Philosophy brings together 
recent articles ‘written by contempor- 
ary Marxist philosophers who live and 
work in the English-speaking intellec- 
tual milieu’. 

The /ssues volume is mostly con- 
cerned with an exegesis of the works 
of Marx and Engels in relation to such 
topics as ‘the withering away of super- 
structures’, ideology, equality, individu- 
alism and community, private property 
and freedom. There are suitable refer- 
ences to the immortal Althusser and 
the dialectic. None of the contributors, 
however, appear to have understood 
the significance of the Communist 
Mantfesto’s assertion (quoted in the 
essay on superstructures) that unlike 
previous historical movements ‘the 
proletanan movement is the self-con- 
scious, independent movement of the 
immense majority’. For in reality 
Marxist movements have rarely, if ever, 
been supported by the majority of 
the population: given the freedom to 
choose working people in both capital- 
ist democracies and state socialist 
societies would repudiate Marxism. The 
irony of a book called Marxism and 
the Good Society would not be lost on 
the vast majority of those supporters 
of Polish Solidarity. The relevance of 
Marxism lies in its historical degener- 
ation into a political ideology and 
practice which underpins the one- 
party state, which leads necessarily to 
the decimation of civil society and the 
imposition of a vast bureaucratic 
apparatus of repression. Some of these 
issues surface in the Burke volume and 
there are useful discussions of Mihailo 
Markovic and the Praxis group, Marx- 
ism and dissent in the Soviet Union 
which largely concentrates on the 
Medvedev brothers, and the state of 
contemporary Soviet science. The re- 
maining articles fall into the category 
of descriptive exegesis adding little to 
what is now widely known on such 
matters as Marx’s early concept of 
democracy, his vision of future com- 
munist society, his concept of liberty. 

The intellectual and political weight- 
lessness which characterizes these two 
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volumes is echoed in many of the con- 
tributions to the symposium on alien- 
ation. Papers by Ludz, Torrance, 
Schacht discuss the’historical develop- 
ment of the concept and its various 
meanings. There is some useful material 
here although much of the discussion 
follows well-trodden paths. John 
Horton advocates Althusserian science 
and abandonment of humanism but 
clouds the issue somewhat by recom- 
mending the work of Harry Braverman 
for the empirical study of alienation 
for surely Braverman’s work constitutes 
precisely the mode of empiricism op- 
posed by Althusser. Markovic writes 
of the ideal human community and the 
limitations of workers’ self-manage- 
ment both in Yugoslavia and the West. 
The root of the problem for both 
socialist and capitalist societies lies in 
alienation. But he fails to draw the 
obvious conclusion: that without inde- 
pendent institutions including a variety 
of political- parties many of which will 
be opposed to Marxism talk of de- 
alienation is pure idealism. The remain- 
ing papers discuss in abstract terms the 
problems of actually measuring alien- 
ation both in systemic and social- 
psychological terms. The fact that 
Blauner’s study of alienation still 
remains the major empirical analysis, 
widely quoted in this volume, suggests 
that the study of alienation as a socio- 
logical phenomenon has not developed 
to the extent claimed by the editors. 
Alan Swingewood 
London School of Economics 


Oil and Politics in Latin America 
G. Philip Cambridge University Press 
1982 pp. 577 £37.50 


All that one might want to know about 
oil in Latin America (and probably 
rather more) is contained in this mam- 
moth tome. In 500 pages of text (and 
another 70 of notes and bibliography) 
George Philip takes us through 24 
chapters of detailed discussion of the 
economics and politics of the pet- 
roleum of the world. In addition to a 
considerable amount of new material 
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uncovered during a decade of research ` 
on, this topic, 'Philip incorporates the 
findings of the burgeoning literature 
on the subject. . 

Although he begins with a useful in- 
troduction which places Latin America 
in the context of the twentieth-century 
world oil industry, this is not a book 
for newcomers to the subject. Some 
knowledge of Latin American politics 
is a necessary prerequisite to an assault 
on the wealth of data presented in this 
book. Most of the book.is divided into 
country-oriented chapters, discussing 
the key decisions by nationalist govern- 
ments to expropriate or to co-operate © 
with foreign companies. In explaining 
these decisions, Dr Philip is forced to 
provide the reader with something like 
a summary of the political and econ-' 
omic history of each country, since it 
is only by putting such decisions in 
their context that they become mean- 
ingful. By and large he does a very good 
job, ‘though the pace is sometimes 
breathtaking and, in his account, all 
other events become subordinated to 
the task of explaining oil policy. The 
author asserts that ‘(m)uch of the 
economic history of the twentieth 
century could be written around the 
oil industry’ (p. 494). After reading 
this book, one might be excused for 
having the impression that, for the 
author, there is little else to Latin 
American history other than the dia- 
lectic of nationalist state managers 
and foreign owned oil companies. ) 

It is likely that many readers of this 
book will be more interested in what 
the author has to say about specific, 
individual countries rather than em- 
bark upon a grand (if oily) Cook’s 
Tour of the continent. It is at this 
level that he is at his best, carefully 
marshalling his data and offering: 
balanced and careful conclusions. For, 
those interested in this subject, George 
Philip’s book is best dipped into selec- 
tively, rather than read from cover to 
cover. 

Indeed, it is the wealth of data that 
is the real’ merit of this work.. The 
author does, at various places in the 
book, attempt to put his evidence into 
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some sort of theoretical perspective, 
though the intrinsic difficulties are 
considerable and, one suspects, his 
heart is not really in it. Philip’s con- 
clusions are unobjectionable and, in 
fact, somewhat anodyne. He comes to 
the conclusion that the more successful 
state companies are based in countries 
where the political climate is essentially 
sympathetic towards them and where 
operating critieria bear some semblance 
of economic rationality. This is not 
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On balance then, this is a book for 
libraries, to be consulted as required. 
For Latin American specialists, it 
would be a handy book to have on 
one’s shelf. Regrettably, the publishers 
have exploited their monopoly pricing 
power to the full, aiming no doubt at 
a market composed exclusively of 
corporate executives and financial 
analysts. 

lan Roxborough 
London School of Economics 


On the Roads to Modernity — Con- 
science, Science and Civilizations. 
Selected Writings by Benjamin Nelson 
Toby E. Huff (ed.) George Prior 
Associated Publishers 1981 316 pp. 
£12.95 


A sort of creative re-working of Weber 
is the simplest way to sum up Benjamin 
Nelson’s achievement. Starting as a 
medieval historian, it was his work on 
medieval usury that led him to Weber- 
ian themes of the interconnections 
of religion, economics, and morality. 
He pursued these themes with a truly 
Weberian catholicity, producing a series 
of studies of religious thought, com- 
parative ethical systems, and the com- 
parative history of science. Towards 
the end of his life he also incorporated 
psychoanalytic perspectives as a nec- 
essary part of the understanding of the 
spiritual and civilizational crisis created 
in the West by the Protestant Refor- 
mation and the Scientific Revolution. 
Like Weber, and with an almost equally 
impressive historical and philosophical 
repertoire, his work was dominated by 
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the need to understand’ the cultural ` 
foundations of modernity. 

Nelson is not well known here in 
England; nor was he particularly influ- 
ential in America, where he remained 
intellectually and professionally mar- 
ginal to many of American sociology’s 
main concerns in the 1950s and 1960s. 
This volume of selected essay is there- 
fore especially welcome. In the changed 
climate of sociology both in Britain 
and the USA — as seen, for instance, 1n 
the reception of both Wallerstein and 
Elias — his insistence on long-range, 
comparative and historical sociology is 
likely to be better appreciated. The 
essays are not always as clear or com- 
plete as one would wish — although 
there are two especially illuminating 
pieces on Weber and Needham — largely 
because Nelson seems to have thought 
of his work as intrinsically a unity, of 
which the essays were complementary 
parts. Hence their frequent fragmen- 
tariness. His editor Toby Huff has done 
a manful jot. As Nelson’s one-time 
collaborator, he would also seem to be 
in the best position to provide what is 
now needed, a systematic book-length 
account of Nelson’s thought. 

Krishan Kumar 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


Structure and Change in Modern 
Britain Trevor Noble Batsford 1981 
416 pp. (£7.95 paper) 


This thoroughly revised edition of 
Trevor Noble’s book will be welcomed 
by teachers of courses in the social 
structure of modern Britain as a well 
written, thorough book which manages 
to be interestingly individual while 
avoiding any trace of eccentricity or 
noticeable bias. Undergraduates at 
various levels can make good use of it, 
and it will be especially useful to first- 
year students and non-specialists, as it 
takes good care to explain sociological 
concepts. In fact, it makes a good in- 
troductory book for anyone wishing 
to understand the sociological perspec- 
tive. Any surviving connoisseurs of 
English language among sociology 
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under-graduates will also appreciate 
Noble’s succinct and elegant turn of 
phrase. 

The book does what one expects 
from a good text for the study of 
British society, presenting the now 
extensive range of empirical con- 
tributions to our knowledge on 
demography, patterns of settlement, 
family, education, occupational struc- 
ture and social mobuity, income, 
wealth and poverty, class identification 
and political orientations, and power 
in economy and polity. Class enjoys its 
usual and necessary ubiquity, but it 
does not dominate as it does in Noble’s 
main rival as a modern Britain text, by 
his Sheffield colleague John Wester- 
gaard. Westergaard and Henrietta Resler 
(Class in a Capitalist Society) take the 
view that class is the central organizing 
concept for understanding Britain, and 
indeed that any distinctiveness of that 
society is subordinate to its position as 
‘a’ capitalist society. Noble allows class 
to come and go as an explanatory vari- 
able, and in his feel for cultural dis- 
tinctiveness his approach is closer to 
that of A. H. Halsey in the Reith lec- 
ture series, Change in British Society. 
However, this too is not stressed. The 
book has less sense of direction and 
urgency than Westergaard and Resler, 
though the obverse of that is greater 
balance and catholicism. 

Given the author’s sensitivity to 
cultural nuance, it is disappointing that 
he includes virtually no discussion of 
religion or those major issues of gen- 
eral culture that so often get sadly 
narrowed down to ‘the mass media’ as 
a sociological topic. One would have 
liked to see what he would have done, 
for example, with the decline of the 
Methodists or the issues raised by E. P., 
Thompson, Raymond Williams, Eric 
Hobsbawm and others. However, in 
compensation is the interesting chapter 
“Geographical aspects of social struc- 
ture’. This might have included more 
of recent urban sociology, but as it 
stands it brings together very well the 
relevant material on immigration, 
regionalism and the Celtic fringe 
nationalisms. With the exception of 
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immigration, these are topics which 
sociologists of modern Britain have 
tended ‘to neglect — physical space 
being an uncomfortably atheoretical 
variable — and it is good to see them 
being given this importance. 
Colin Crouch 
London School of Economics 


The Political Philosophy of the 
Frankfurt School G. Friedman Cornell: 
University Press 1981 312pp. $17.50 
The Idea of a Critical Theory: 
Habermas and the Frankfurt School 
R. Guess Cambridge University Press 
1981 100 pp. £10.00 (paper £3.75) 


Meeting Adorno, Horkheimer and 
other exiled members of the Frankfurt 
School in America during the 1940s 
Bertolt Brecht contemptuously dis- 
missed them as Marxists without poli- 
tics, sterile intellectuals concerned 
only with cultural criticism. George 
Friedman’s study of the Frankfurt 
School is similarly dismissive of their 
claims to uphold the canons of Marx- 
ism. Focussing only on the work of 
Adorno, Horkheimer, Marcuse and 
Benjamin he argues that what makes 
the Frankfurt School interesting 1s not 
their Marxism but the ways whereby 
their work mediates Marx through the 
categories of anti-bourgeois thought. 
Having abandoned Marx’s notion of the 
revolutionary proletariat the Frankfurt 
School developed a social and political 
theory structured in the thought of 
Nietzsche, Spengler and Heidegger. It 
was the influence of these writers, 
Friedman argues, which led to the 
Frankfurt School’s pessimistic theory 
of mass culture and their melancholy 
nostalgia for the past: Spengler’s vision 
of the collapse of borgeois culture into 
barbarism becomes the central motif 
of the Dialectic of Enlightenment while 
Heidegger’s notion of authenticity , is 
carried over into the general theory of 
alienation. Similarly the critique of 
positivism owes much to Heidegger’s 
criticism of modern science while the 
Frankfurt School’s theory of culture 
is less dependent on Marx’s class. theory 
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than on Nietzsche’s view that authentic 
culture must inevitably be swamped 
by the mediocre, unfree culture of mass 
society. 

Friedman examines the major writ- 
ings of the Frankfurt School in terms 
of this perspective. Although he ack- 
nowledges the important differences 
between the various members of 
the Frankfurt School he nevertheless 
tends to assimilate their works to the 
underlying argument. Thus Benjamin’s 
work on mechanical reproduction is 
discussed in terms of Adorno’s notion 
of the culture industry and mass 
produced inauthentic art: in fact 
Benjamin, under the influence of 
Brecht’s materialism, rejected the 
elitist implications of Adorno’s cul- 
tural theory and argued firmly against 
the negative concept of mass culture. 
Friedman fails to situate the Frankfurt 
School in terms of the debates which 
dominated the Marxist movement dur- 
ing the 1930s on both cultural and 
political issues. The theory of culture, 
for example, is based on a deterministic 
theory of the inevitable disintegration 
of capitalism and the collapse of 
autonomous civil institutions: the 
trend of industrialism is towards in- 
creasing centralization, bureaucracy 
and the elimination of the free in- 
dividual. The Frankfurt School’s model 
of mass society is the basis of their 
political and social theory and clearly 
owed a great deal in its inception to 
the rise of totalitarian societies during 
the 1930s. Friedman ignores this aspect 
almost entirely which is surprising since 
it clearly buttresses his basic argument 
that the Frankfurt School was not 
Marxists at all. 

Raymond Geuss deals with Haber- 
mas and has provided a lucid analysis 
of Habermas’s theory of ideology, 
science and critical theory. Like Fried- 
man he succeeds in debunking the 
claims of the Frankfurt School to have 
developed a genuinely emancipatory 
social theory. Discussing Habermas’s 
theory of communication, for exam- 
ple, Geuss notes Habermas’s rejection 
of a contextualist theory of truth sınce 
this must lead to relativism: postulating 
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an ideal speech community character- 
ized by free, uncoerced communication 
between equal subjects Habermas 
concludes that truth lies with an ideal 
consensus. Thus critical theory, by 
inducing self-reflection, leads to en- 
lightenment and emancipation from 
the ‘false consciousness’ of the ‘dis- 
torted communication’ found in 
empirical speech communities. Geuss 
acidly comments: ‘TT find it quite hard 
to burden pre-dynastic Egyptians, 
ninth-century French serfs and early- 
twentieth-century Yanomamo tribes- 
men with the view that they are acting 
correctly if their action is based on a 
norm on which there would be uni- 
versal consensus in an ideal speech 
situation’ (p. 66). Geuss stresses that 
underpinning Habermas’s social theory 
are transcendental universal principles 
which by their nature can never be 
empirically validated. Strip the human 
agents and institutions of their false 
ideology and the ‘true’, non-alienated 
human essence will emerge: such ‘tran- 
scendental baggage’, Geuss suggests, is 
irrelevant and he concludes by recom- 
mending critical theory, not as an 
independent empirical science, but as 
part of a wider enterprise in social 
theory and social philosophy. Although 
somewhat narrow in its conception — 
Habermas’s theory of the disintegration 
of the public sphere and thus civil 
society is ignored —Geuss has written 
a commendably short and incisive 
analysis of an important contemporary 
social theorist. 
Alan Swingewood 
London School of Economics 


The Politics of Aristocratic Empires 
John H. Kautsky University of North 
Carolina Press 25.11.82 pp. 416 £21.00 


This book draws on a wide historical 
frame to construct an ideal type of the 
traditional aristocratic empire. This 
type of society is held to be stagnant. 
Lack of substantive change politically 
is held to mirror and follow from a 
static, traditional peasant economy. 
Now ~ obviously empires — most 
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obviously the Roman Principate and 
Sung China — did see considerable 
change, and Kautsky recognises this in 
distinguishing between his ideal type 
and empires affected by commercialis- 
ation. For these reasons Rome, China 
in the last millenium, Greece and much 
of Islam are not considered, whilst 
most material is drawn from Europe 
(after the fall of Rome but only until 
the eleventh century). Kautsky’s argu- 
ment is that the politics of his ideal 
type can only be aristocratic politics 
given that the peasants were tied so 
closely to the land. The book is dedi- 
cated to his grandfather, Karl Kautsky, 
and derives partly from this source 
considerable scorn as to the ‘benefits’ 
brought by aristocratic rule: the prin- 
cipal one identified here is love of war. 
It should be noted that the book is 
based rather more on secondary ac- 
counts (B. Moore, Sjoberg, Anderson, 
etc.) than on the monographs of his- 
torlans. 

The great and consideable merit of 
the book is its demonstration of the 
uselessness of the notion of ‘Society’ 
in understanding imperial rule. This 
rule was exceedingly weak and always 
depended upon taxation through an 
aristocracy, and no such state was 
foolish enough to integrate localised 
peasantries possessed of different lan- 
guages and cultures. Kautsky is also 
excellent on the inability of segmen- 
talised peasants to join together in a 
peasant revolt designed to create a 
new social order. 

But the framework of the book is 
flawed historically and conceptually. 
Rome was not a commercial society, 
and the equities were no middle class; 
whilst European agriculture becomes 
intensive precisely in the centuries 
following the fall of Rome. Priests do 
not always legitimate aristocratic em- 
pires: Latin Christendom famously 
provided an alternate form of social 
Organisation to imperial rule, and 
within this arena feudal and then 
national states, and not.empires, com- 
peted with one another. This ability of 
Europe to hold together without an 
. Imperial centre helps explain why 
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commercialisation in Europe ‘took off’; 
most empires, pace Kautsky, encourage 
commercialisation but, in times of 
crisis, stifle it. Finally and despite in- 
teresting occasional comments on the 
autonomy of the military, Kautsky is 
of course quite wrong to insist that 
only aristocrats and the inheritors of 
their values make war. 
John Hall 
University of Southampton 


Introduction to the Sociology of 
‘Developing Societies’ H. Alavi and 
T. Shanin (eds) Macmillan 1982 
pp. 474 £15.06 (paper £5.95) 

Theories of Development P. W. Preston 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1982 pp. 296 
£13.95 


Undergraduate courses in the Sociology 
of Developing Societies in Bnitish 
Higher Education date from the mid- 
1960s. Barely 15 years later we find 
not only the sociology in disarray 
(something we have learned to expect) 
but the subject of this sociology 
specialism not any longer the homogen- 
ous, recognizeable, group of societies 
it once appeared to be. The quotation 
marks in the title of Alavi and Shanin’s 
edited volume are a kind of exasperated 
pointer to a reality that refuses to 
stand still long enough to be examined 
properly. And, therefore, order, sense 
and theoretical consistency are not 
what this quite formidable collection 
of essays has to offer. It is more like a 
royal variety performance, or the best 
of ‘top of the pops’. 

In selecting their outstanding con- 
tributions the editors have clearly been 
guided more by a desire to give 
students a taste of the best of every- 
thing in the (Marxist) tradition of 
development studies, than by a desire 
to develop a coherent perspective on 
development issues. Loosely grouped 
together in the broadest of categories 
(Historical Antecedents, Global Con- 
text, Political Economy, State and 
Revolution, and Community, Culturé 
and Ideology) the contributions appear 
as ever so many bright spots on an 
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unlit landscape; regrettably the editors 
have not attempted to join the various 
themes together. To be useful to under- 
graduate students (its expressed aim) 
this collection of essays needs proper 
contextual guidance in a taught course 
programme. It is a book of popular 
readings only and cannot serve as an 
introduction by itself. However, at a 
time when libraries tend to lose books 
rather than acquire them, there is a 
nostalgic delight in embracing between 
two covers many familiar and favourite 
texts. 

Two-thirds of the 34 selections are 
in fact very well known texts which 
are concentrated in the first three 
parts of the volume. Because of the 
order of the themes, and excepting 

_Barrat Brown’s very up to date essay, 
the changing contemporary world 
economic scene (global recession, re- 
location of industry to NIC’s and new 
international alliances) does, conse- 
quently, not get sufficient coverage. 
For all its theoretical brilliance surely 
Hymer’s oft reprinted essay on The 
Multinational Corporation and the 
Law of Uneven Development is now 
outdated? 

Pressure of space, furthermore, has 
forced upon the editors that irritating 
practice of abridging. While on the 
whole they have handled the pruning 
knife skilfully (give me Wallerstein in 
abridged form any time) in some cases 
the text (or excerpts) are rendered 
quite unintelligible: a one page extract 
from Malcolm Caldwell’s The Wealth 
of Some Nations made no sense. 

Interspersed with the more or less 
full length academic essays are selected 
fragments from novels (Han Suyn, 
Conrad), colonial documents (Cecil 
Rhodes) and even newspapers (The 
Times). Suspended like odd bits of 
laundry on a clothes line they do not 
appear to know what they are doing 
between the sheets and the bath towels. 

The editor’s tiresome desire to give 
the reader a tast of everything also 
made them squeeze into the volume at 
least one essay on every emerging sub- 
ject area within the widening horizon 
of development studies. In the latter 
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part of the book new (or relatively 
new) essays address ‘communication’, 
‘education’, ‘rural classes’ and ‘ideol- 
ogy’. There is even something on 
women! What a supermarket is for the 
busy shopper this volume is for the 
overworked and underpaid university 
or poly lecturer: it is a place where 
you can get it all, only cheaper! 

If Alavi and Shanin’s volume ıs a 
supermarket, Preston’s is a delicatessen. 
His Theories of Development is a soci- 
ology of knowledge exercise wherein 
development theories serve only as a 
means to uncover something about the 
nature of contemporary social theory. 
Preston’s study is not, in the first in- 
stance, concerned with ‘development’ 
nor with the ‘Third World’ but rather 
with the career of post-war develop- 
ment theories, because — he says — this 
career has played a dominant part in 
the reconstitution of Marxist scholar- 
ship: that is, of critical theory. 

Preston submits three major schools 
of post-war development studies to a 
‘sociology of knowledge informed 
critique’. He argues that, in matters 
relating to the Third World (and in 
contrast with our own notion of pro- 
gress) the question of progress was not, 
at first, stated as a ‘politico-ethical’ 
one but as a technical one. 

The unravelling of the career of 
development studies, however, dis- 
closes gradual sophistication: from 
‘crude’ (that is ‘unreflexive’) positions 
of development as a technical process 
(vide the American school for whom 
development is government induced 
growth and a recapitulation of the 
Western model) through the notion of 
development as ordered soctal reform 
(dependency theory including Frank, 
and Myrdal’s world welfarism) to 
finally, the neo-marxism of Cardoso 
and Faletti which approximates a social 
theoretical engagement and a ‘politico- 
ethical’ stance. 

Because critical theory has to be 
‘circumstance-specific’ and ‘problem- 
relevant’,’ Preston finds it difficult to 
see ‘a theorist based in the West being 
engaged in quite the same way as 
Cardoso and Faletti . . . . The theorist 
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in the West can at best adopt a role as 
commentator but must eschew claims 
to status of superior theorist’ (pp. 260, 
261). Thus, whilst the ‘discovery’ of 
the Third World has helped Western 
social theory achieve once more the 
hallmark of Marxist scholarship it has, 
at the same time, shown the limits of 
such scholarship, Because critical the- 
ory requires the unity of theory and 
praxis, Western marxists can do no 
more than make declarations of 
solidarity. 

The book is most carefully ordered 
and systematically programmed. How- 
ever, someone unfamiliar with the 
neologistic habits of phenomenologists 
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Bread, Knowledge 


and Freedom 


A study of nineteenth-century 
working class autobiography 


DAVID VINCENT 


Bread, Knowledge and Freedom is a study of 
142 working class autobiographies of 
which cover some part of the period 
between 1790 and 1850. It is the first full- 
scale examination of a form of source 


material that is much more extensive than 
has hitherto been realized. 


‘This is an excellent book, lucid, well- 
orgamized, with a skilful deployment of 
paradox and lively anecdote. It 1s both 
entertaining and essential reading.’ 
Economic History Review 


232 pages 
Paperback 0 416 346707 £4.95 
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(‘instantation’, ‘perfectibilism’, ‘reflex- 
ive consistency’) will have to swallow 
hard and suppress some measure of 
Irritation in order not to give up before 
the full sweep of perceptive and de- 
tailed analysis becomes absorbing. The 
account of the historical and social 
genesis of, respectively, American and 
British versions of positivist theory, for 
example, is particularly illuminating. A 
very clever and insightful book; but 
one I can only recommend to the 
connoisseur. 
Ankie Hoogvelt 
Department of Sociology 
Sheffield University 


Humanity in Warfare 


The modern history of the 
international law of armed conflicts 


GEOFFREY BEST 


‘Geoffrey Best’s book ıs a symptom of, and 
ne hopes) a stimulus to, a renewed interest 
iat difficult and paradoxical subject, 
che laws of war . . . He is concerned here 
almost exclusively with the questions of law 
during warfare: the rights and duties of 
occupants, the law governing neutrality, the 
treatment of prisoners of war, limitations on 
particular weapons and methods of war, and 
soon... This is an excellent book, much to 
be recommended to lawyers, soldiers, students 
and even to civilian non-combatants.’ » 
New Society 


For the paperback edition Geoffrey Best has 


includ t other things, a discussion 
of the Falkland Islands conflict. 


420 pa 
Paperback 0 416 348106 £6.95 


METHUEN 
11 New Fetter Lane, London EC4P 4EE 















For students at ‘A’-level and in Higher Education— the 
first sociology reader to provide comprehensive coverage 
of both established and recent material: 


NEW INTRODUCTORY 


READER IN SOCIOLOGY 
edited by MIKE O'DONNELL 


@ Covers new syllabus areas 


@ Carefully selected extracts from a 
wide range of authors 


New latredaciory @ Introductions to each reading and 
to each section are exceptionally 
clear and make quick revision texts 
in themselves 


0 245-53935-2 Abt £5.95 


An ideal companion to: 


NEW INTRODUCTION 


TO SOCIOLOGY 
MIKE O'DONNELL 


@ Clear, jargon-free explanations of 
concepts with many examples 


niratnetion tn  @ Covers new syllabus areas 
E EA 


|. @ Graded structure, beginning with 
me simpler, more familiar topics, allows 
| l independent study 


0 245-53647-7 £5.75 






“O'Donnell is easily the best for me in terms of the adequacy 
of his theoretical presentations and critique. ” 
Times Educational Supplement 







Please write to our Education Department for inspection 
copies, giving your school address. 


H ARR Ap 19-23 Ludgate Hill, London EC4M 7PD 








Youth Unemployment and 


State Intervention 
TERESA L. REES and PAUL ATKINSON 


The essays in this volume identify a number of key issues in the pattern 
of state response to youth unemployment which has evolved in the 
inter-war and post-war periods. 

O 7100 9263 6, paperback £5.95 


Community Work and the State 


Towards a Radical Practice 

Edited by GARY CRAIG, NICK DERRICOURT and 
MARTIN LONEY 

Volume 8 in the Community Work Series rejects technocratic and 
politically neutral prescriptions for community work and argues that the 
starting point for practice must be a commitment to social change which 
is egalitarian in impact and democratic in content. 

O 7100 9305 5, paperback £4.95 


The Left and Rights 


A Conceptual Analysis of the Idea of Socialist Rights 

TOM CAMPBELL 

Professor Tom Campbell explores the topical question of the compatibility 
of socialism and rights, and analyses the meanings and background 
assumptions of our ideas of rights and socialism. 

O 7100 9085 4, paperback £5.95 International Library of Welfare 
and Philosophy 


Sport, Culture and Ideology 
Edited by JENNIFER HARGREAVES 


The essays in this collection show how sport is ideologically circumscribed 
and how it relates to power and domination. Topics include the media 
treatment of sport, drug-taking, and the controversial relationship 
between sport and politics in South Afnca and the USSR. 

O 7100 9242 3, paperback £7.95 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
39 Store Street, London WC1 D K p 


Alienation and Authenticity 


Some consequences for organized work 
BRIAN BAXTER 


Alienation and Authenticity is an investigation of man’s alienation from 
work, analysing the effects of alienation upon the individual’s relationships 
with other people and with the environment in general. The author draws 
extensively from a wide literature to establish theoretical coherence and 
provides fresh perspectives on this phenomenon. 

224 pages (October) 

Hardback 0416782807 £14.00 


Children in Clinics 


A soclological analysis of medical work 
ALAN DAVIS 


Children tn Clinics is an important contribution to our knowledge about the 
details of medical work in particular settings. The author focuses upon a 
range of out patient settings in which doctors and other medical workers 
meet children. Using detailed case studies, he compares and contrasts 
Interaction between doctors, parents and children in a variety of contexts. 


about 300 pages (October) 
Hardback 0 422 773700 about £12.50 


Heart Attack 


The family response at home and in the hospital 
EDWARD SPEEDLING 


Edward Speedling worked for six months in the Intensive Care Unit of a 
large New York hospital. His book first describes his work of close observa- 
tion of the oe families, and staff at the Unit and documents, with 
great skill, the ways in which the families coped, or tn some cases failed to 
cope, with the dramatic changes in the health of one of their members. 
192 pages 

Hardback 0422777900 £8.95 

Paperback 0422778001 £4.50 


Heroin Addiction 


Treatment and control in Britain 


GERRY V STIMSON and EDNA OPPENHEIMER 


This study is based on extensive interviews and research, conducted from 
1969 to 1979, and focuses on 128 heroin addicts. It ls unique in providing a 
rich description of addicts’ lives, and evaluations of their addiction careers. 
The background a: is the history of opium use in Britain, the successes 
and fallures of drug abuse policies, and the operational problems of the 
drug treatment Clinics so central to the lives of those studied. 


AVISTOCK 


Hardback 0422778907 £16.00 





W) Wiley 


A DICTIONARY OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE METHODS 


by P.M. Miller, MRC Unit, Royal Edinburgh 
Hospital and MLJ. Wilson, Faculty of Social 
Sciences, The Open University 


The purpose of this dictionary ts to provide 
the reader, in a single volume, with 
summaries of the current methods of 
Inquiry common to most of the soaal 
sciences. It 1s not solely concerned with 
‘definition’ but attempts to explain, illus- 
trate, and set in context the majority of the 
1,000 or more terms which it contains In 
addition there is a system of cross- 
referencing which allows the reader to 
explore the meanings of terms tn some 
depth. 

April’83 134pp 
0471 90035 4 (cloth) $33.95/£18 35 
April’83 134pp 
0471 90036 2 (paper) $13.90/£7.50 


HUMAN SERVICE 
Strategles of Intervention 


by B. Schram, Northeastern University and 


B. Mandell, Bridgewater State University 


This book provides comprehensive cover- 
age of skills required of workers tn human 
services It includes details on interviewing 
and management skills, group and com- 
munity skills, and the legal issues. Focus ıs 
on problem-solving tactics. Each chapter ıs 
organized around basic problem-tackling 
mode of gathering information, assessing it, 
and deciding on mode of interventton, 


May’83 approx 416pp 
0471 87068 4 approx. $21.25/£13.25 


ACTION AND EXISTENCE 


Anarchism for Business 
Administration 


by P. Guillet de Monthoux, Department of 
Business Administration, University of 
Lund, Sweden Translated by D.E. Weston 


This ıs a handbook of self-examination for 
people of action who are involved tn 
decision-making processes. It ıs an enter- 
tatning but informative essay about how 
classical anarchism and existential philo- 
sophy can be applied to the understanding 
of modern business bureaucracy 

April’83 
0471 10217 2 
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MORALITY IN THE MAKING 
Thought, Action and the Social 
Context 

edited by Helen Weinrlech-Haste, 
University of Bath and Don Locke, 
University of Warwick 


Thts book approaches a number of key 
theoretical issues in the psychological 
explanation of morality: the nature and 
development of moral thinking, its relation- 
ship to moral action, and the development 
of tndividual morality tn a social context 
These topics are of considerable philo- 
sophical, psychological and educational 
interest and importance and the book 
brings together contributors from these 
three subject areas, who have been 
engaging in inter-disciplinary discussions 
for several years. 


Wiley Series in Developmental Psychology 


Feb’83 272pp 
0471 10423 X $49.50/£24 75 


THE NEGRO ALMANAC 
A Reference Work on the Afro- 
American, 4th Edition 


edited by H.A. Ploskl, The Belleweather Co, 
New York and J. Wiliams 


Revised and updated, this editton of the 
classic almanac provides a single-source 
reference to the cultural and social heritage 
of the American Negro 


Feb’83 1570pp 
0471 87710 7 $78.00/£52 25 


MATHEMATICAL MODELS 
IN THE SOCIAL AND 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


by A, Rapoport, Institute for Advanced 
Studies, Vienna 


This book describes mathematical model- 
ling procedures for sciences such as 
psychology, sociology, and political science, 
where tndtvidual and collective human 
behavior ts of primary interest It presents a 
unified view that emphasizes mathematical 
modelling as it applies to all social and 
behavioral sciences. It organizes material 
according to mathematical research tools 
rather than fields of application, using 
examples from each field 


June’83 
0471 86449 8 


approx 424pp 
approx. $49 90/£33 40 
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Sigmund Freud 
ROBERT BOCOCK - 


The argument advanced and defended in this book is that Freud’s work, 
far from being exclusively concerned-with individual personality seen in 
abstraction from the social and cultural environment, does have major 
implications for social theory. Robert Bocock demonstrates Freud’s 
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Robert Erikson, John H. Goldthorpe and Lucienne Portocarero 


Intergenerational class mobility 
and the convergence thesis: 
England, France and Sweden* 


INTRODUCTION 


In two papers previously published, we have compared rates of inter- 
generational class mobility among the adult male populations of 
England, France and Sweden.’ The empirical results reported in 
these papers have been taken as a basis for evaluating current argu- 
ments concerning mobility patterns within western industrial societies 
and, in particular, for testing two different versions of the thesis 
which claims that these patterns display an essential similarity. 

The earliest and simplest version of this thesis is that due to 
Lipset and Zetterberg, which holds that the actually observed — or, 
as we would wish to say, the absolute — rates of mobility between 
broadly defined classes tend to be ‘much the same’ from one western 
industrial society to another.? The data presented in the first of our 
two papers stood in some opposition to this claim. While our results 
could lend support to the idea of there being a ‘family resemblance’ 
among the class mobility patterns of England, France and Sweden, 
each of these countries was at the same time found to have a fairly 
distinctive ‘mobility profile’ when intergenerational movements in 
class position were examined on the basis of a ninefold class schema. 
Inflow rates, or patterns of class recruitment, showed especially 
marked cross-national variation. A major factor creating such 
variation was evidently that of historically-determined differences 
in the class structures of the three societies, most notably ones 
associated with the relative sizes of their agricultural sectors and 
with differing rates of contraction of employment in agriculture in 
the course of economic development. 

It is, however, awareness of precisely this possibility of structurally 
induced variations in absolute mobility rates which distinguishes 
the subsequent reformulation of the Lipset-Zetterberg thesis under- 
taken by Featherman, Lancaster Jones and Hauser.? What these 
latter authors propose is that an essential similarity in mobility 
patterns across western industrial societies should be sought not at 
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the ‘phenotypical’ level of absolute rates, where the effects of 
structural differences will be apparent, but rather at the ‘genotypical’ 
level of the relative rates which underlie the absolute ones: or, in 
other words, at the level of mobility rates as assessed net of structural 
effects. In the second of our two papers we have been able to show 
that evidence for England, France and Sweden is certainly more 
favourable to this revised version of the thesis of cross-national 
similarity than it is to the original version. A detailed model was 
developed of the common pattern of relative mobility rates — or of 
what we would term social fluidity — in England, France and Sweden, 
and this proved to have a reasonable degree of fit to our empirical 
data. It was at all events confirmed that the cross-national differences 
that were found in absolute rates were overwhelmingly attributable 
to structural effects rather than to differences existing at the level 
of relative rates also, At the same time, though, the model did not 
achieve a perfect fit and, more importantly, one systematic, if small, 
national deviation from it was detected. In the Swedish case, gener- 
ally lower tendencies towards class immobility could be observed 
than the model would predict: a finding which, as we noted, is of 
obvious interest in the context of the current debate over how far 
social-democratic rule within capitalist societies can be effective in 
reducing class-based inequalities in social power and advantage, 
and thus in producing greater equality of life-chances and a more 
‘open’ form of society. 

The present paper follows in direct continuation of our two 
earlier ones, and aims to overcome one major limitation of the 
analyses which they presented: namely, that these entirely took 
the form of static comparisons. While a basis was thus provided for 
assessing how closely at one particular pomt in time — specifically, 
the early 1970s — the mobility patterns of the three societies studied 
resembled each other, no evidence could be adduced bearing directly 
on the question of whether over time these patterns were tending to 
increase or decrease in their degree of similarity. 

It would seem clear that for Lipset and Zetterberg the similarity 
in mobility patterns that they claim among the industrial societies 
of the western world represents the outcome of an increasing 
similarity in their occupational and class structures. Thus, the possi- 
bility’ arises, and calls for investigation, that the Lipset-Zetterberg 
thesis is not so much mistaken as premature: that the cross-national 
differences in absolute mobility rates which can be displayed on the 
basis of data for the early 1970s may also be shown to be ones 
that are steadily diminishing. In their reformulation of the Lipset- 
Zetterberg thesis in terms of relative rates, Featherman, Lancaster 
Jones and Hauser do not themselves contend that essentially similar 
patterns of relative rates will likewise result from wider trends of 
change that western industrial societies increasingly show in common. 
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However, an argument to this effect might be thought to be implicit 
in their position and has, in any event, been made out clearly enough 
by other authors. Thus, for example, Blau and Duncan and subse- 
quently Treiman have argued that the functioning of a modern 
industrial society entails a secular movement away from ‘ascription’ 
and towards ‘achievement’ as the leading principle of selection for 
different positions within the social division of labour; and conse- 
quently, it is held, the degree of association that exists between the 
positions held by parents and by their offspring will tend to decline 
— independently of any effects in this same direction that may result 
from structural changes.* Thus, it may be expected that patterns of 
relative mobility chances within industrial societies will become more 
alike in becoming more equal — in responding, it might be said, to a 
common functional need for increased social fluidity or openness. 

If, then, we are to be in a position to examine arguments such 
as the foregoing — which are obviously ones of central relevance to 
larger issues of the extent to which the overall development of 
industrial societies is set on ‘convergent’ lines — it is clear that analyses 
are required that are both comparative and diachronic: that is, which 
are concerned with similarities and differences in cross-national 
mobility trends. It is a major aim of the present paper to provide 
such analyses in the case of intergenerational class mobility in 
England, France and Sweden. We shall first consider trends in 
observed or absolute mobility, and try to establish how far, over 
recent decades, these trends have been of a convergent kind. Then, 
second, we shall seek to assess how far trends in absolute rates, what- 
ever their nature, have been accompanied, and in part determined, by 
shifts in relative mobility rates: that is, by changes in mobility 
chances which cannot be (directly) attributed to structural influences. 

We shall for the most part proceed, as previously, through the 
secondary analysis of data on the mobility experience of the adult 
male populations of England, France and Sweden which are available 
from national sample surveys undertaken in these three countries 
in the early 1970s. Details of these inquiries are given in our earlier 
publications. 

In thus working from single surveys we shall not have the possi- 
bility of observing trends directly: rather, we shall be forced to infer 
them from the examination of the mobility experience of survey 
respondents of differing birth dates. However, for each of the three 
countries we shall be able to make some check on the results of 
such analyses, at least in regard to relative rates, by setting them 
against those obtained from other studies of mobility trends which 
draw on data from inquiries undertaken at two different points in 
time — although, unfortunately, data so categorised that they can- 
not be rendered strictly comparable with those on which the present 
work rests. 
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METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


Our previous comparative analyses of intergenerational mobility rates 
were made on the basis of a ninefold class schema, the rubric of 
which is given in the first column of Table I or on the basis of the 
sevenfold collapse of this schema which is shown in the second 
column of the table. However, in attempts to infer mobility trends 
by comparing the mobility experience of successive birth cohorts 
defined within our national samples, the continued use of such 
rather elaborate categorisations tends to create difficulties in that 
cell values become in some instances unduly low from the stand- 
point of reliability. We have, therefore, in the present paper resorted 
to further collapses of our class schema — in fact, to the fivefold and 
threefold versions shown in the third and fourth columns of Table I. 

Our method of inferring trends also gives rise to a more fundamen- 
tal methodological problem, namely, that the mobility experience 
of men in a particular birth cohort will reflect not only ‘period’ 
effects — which are what concern us — but also ‘age’ effects and effects 
associated with that cohort’s relationship to others within the total 
population. This problem is not one that can ever be fully resolved 
on the basis of the data available to us; and, because of this, our assess- 
ment of mobility trends cannot be simply a matter of ‘reading off’ 
statistical results but must embody an important element of interpret- 
ation. However, as regards age effects at least, we can in this respect 
follow certain useful guidelines that are empirically informed. 

We may, to begin with, regard the older men in our samples, say, 
those aged 35 and over, as having reached a stage of ‘occupational 
maturity’, at which further major changes in their class position are 
relatively unlikely: that is to say, we may take results for our older 
cohorts as giving a reasonably reliable indication of the ‘completed’ 
pattern of the collective mobility experience of their members. On 
the other hand, then, we may suppose that results for the younger 
men in our samples wll reflect important ‘age’ effects, in that many 
of these men who are still in the early stages of their worklives may 
be expected to experience significant mobility in the future. Further, 
though, we can reckon that such worklife mobility will show certain 
rather well-defined tendencies: specifically, that it will result, through 
a predominance of upward ‘career’ mobility, in there being a net 
Increase in the proportion of these men eventually found in Classes 
I and II of our schema, and also in the self-employed categories 
comprised by Classes IVa, IVb and IVc; and, conversely, that it will 
produce a net decrease in the proportion found in the routine non- 
manual positions of Class III and the manual wage-earning ones of 
Classes V/VI, and VIIa and VIb. We may, thus, interpret the data 
actually recorded for our younger respondents with these tendencies 
in mind.’ 
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TABLE I Versions of the class schema 
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Original ninefold(#) Sevenfold 


Fivefold Threefold 









I Higher-grade professionals, 
administrators and officials; 
managers in large industrial 
establishments; large 


proprietors I+ II 


II Lower-grade professionals, 
administrators and officials; 
higher-grade technicians; 
managers in small business 
and industrial establish- 
ments; supervisors of non- 
manual employees 


‘service class’ 


I+ Ii + HI 

‘white-collar’ 
I++ HI 
+ IVa + b 


it ‘nonmanual 


Routine non-manual Ii] 
employees in adminis- 

tration and commerce; 

sales personnel; other rank- 


and-file service workers 


IVa Small proprietors; artisans, 


etc., with employees IVa + b 
‘petty 


Small proprietors, artisans, bourgeoise’ 


etc., without employees 


Farmers and smallholders; 
self-employed fishermen 


Lower-grade technicians; V/VI 
supervisors of manual A 


workers; skilled manual 
workers | 


Semi- and unskilled manual VIla 
workers (not in agriculture) T 


Agricultural workers VIIb }! 


(a) For further details, see Erikson, Goldthorpe and Portocarero ‘Intergenerational Class 
Mobility in Three Western European Societies’. 


IVc IVc 


VIIb 





Finally in this respect it is also relevant to note that the problems 
generally associated with birth cohort analysis are in fact greatly 
reduced in so far as we are here concerned specifically with investi- 
gating the degree of cross-national convergence in mobility trends. 
This is so since if mobility rates and their determinants are becoming 
standardized within western industrial societies, there is no obvious 
reason why this tendency should not show up in more similar patterns 
of mobility over working life as well as in more similar mobility 
rates overall. 

In order to amplify this point, let us suppose that we are com- 
paring just two countries on the basis of mobility data which, in.each 
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case, relate to three cohorts of men, born in 1910, 1920 and 1930 
respectively. Consider now the three sets of results displayed in the 
three pansls of Figure I, which have been constructed specifically 
to illustrate the main possibilities of interest to us., As can be seen, 
the horizontal axes of the graphs refer to years, and the vertical 
axes to some measure of the degree of similarity in mobility rates. 
The lines then plot the similarity that exists between the mobility 
rates of each of the three corresponding pairs of cohorts from the 
year in which ther members became 20 up to 1970. Points on the 
lines marked ‘x’ indicate the extent of the similarity that would be 
observed in 1970, while the points marked ‘o’ indicate the extent 
of the similarity that would be observed if the cohorts were in each 
case compared when their members were aged 40. 

Panel A illustrates a rather simple case of convergence: the 
similarity in mobility rates increases as one moves from the 1910 
to the 1930 cohorts. But — what might be thought empirically rather 
implausible — the course of worklife mobility that men typically 
follow is already cross-nationally identical from the earliest cohort, 
so that the degree of similarity shown up in the mobility rates of 
the pairs of cohorts does not alter over the lifetimes of their members 
— i.e. all three lines on the graph are horizontal. Thus, a comparison 
made at one point in time (for example, 1970) of the mobility of 
cohorts of differing age would not, under these conditions, be mis- 
leading: it would give quite accurate information about the change 
(increase) in similarity that has occurred. In Panel B we have, in 
contrast, a case in which the typical course of worklife mobility 
differs greatly between the two countries, with the result that the 
similarity in the mobility experience of corresponding cohorts 
becomes much greater towards the end of their working lives than it 
was earlier — i.e. all the lines slope upwards. In such a case, then, it 
could be that, as is shown, a comparison made at one point in time 
(1970) would lead to a judgment of divergent trends — the mobility 
of the 1910 cohorts appears more similar than that of the 1930 
cohorts — whereas if men at the same age (40) are compared, a con- 
vergent trend is apparent. It is therefore in such circumstances as 
these that a comparison made at one point in time might be regarded 
as misleading in that it would fail to detect a convergent movement. 
However, it would still have to be recognized that the convergence 
that is involved here is of a very peculiar kind: some increased 
similarity in overall mobility goes together with persistingly dis- 
similar — that is, non-converging — patterns of mobility over working 
life. And it could scarcely be held that this state of affairs is en- 
visaged in, or indeed evidently consistent with, any version of the 
arguments that were reviewed in the previous section. It is in fact 
in Panel C that we have illustrated the case which these arguments 
may best be taken as proposing: that is, one in which cross-national 
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FIGUREI Graphs representing three possible relationships between 
convergence in intergenerational mobility rates, across 
three birth cohorts in two countries, and differences in 
patterns of worklife mobility 
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mobility experience. becomes more similar across successive cohorts 


and over the course of working life — i.e. all three lines slope upwards, 


but that for the youngest cohort is the closest to the horizontal. And 
what is then important to note is that while the differences in the 
degree of similarity in mobility that are shown up in the comparison 
made in 1970 are less than those revealed when men are compared 
at age 40, there is still, as in the case of Panel A, no danger of the 
former comparison failing to reveal the convergent trend that exists. 


TRENDS IN ABSOLUTE RATES: MOVING AVERAGES 


Perhaps the most direct way in which to test a thesis of convergent 
mobility trends, at least in regard to absolute rates, would be to 
compare percentage outflow rates across successive birth-year 
cohorts. While we cannot do this directly, because of the small 
numbers of cases that would be observed for each cohort, we may 
attempt to circumvent this obstacle by using moving averages of 
these rates. If, for each of our three countries, one were to plot 
such averages for the mobility of men of a given class of origin to 
a given class of destination, then an underlying pattern of conver- 
gence should be displayed as three convergent lines on the graph. 
A practical difficulty with this method is that it tends to generate 
a large amount of information: a graph is required for every cell of 
any mobility table that one may construct. Also, we found that 
where cell numbers became small, even moving averages calculated 
for each birth year of our respondents could show large fluctuations, 
although the span of years covered by each average was quite wide. 
For these reasons, then, we decided to apply the method in question 
only to data at a high level of aggregation: that is, to our basic 
intergenerational mobility data as organized on the basis of the 
threefold collapse of our class schema shown in Table I. It may 
however be noted that this collapse into nonmanual, manual and 
farm classes has the advantage of being, nominally at least, the same 
as that utilized by Lipset and Zetterberg (although in fact they 
excluded the farm class from most of their analyses). 

Taking this version of the class schema, it is thus possible to 
derive from our data birth-year averages of percentage outflow 
rates for men in each of our three countries and for each of nine 
possible origin-to-destination transitions. However, even with this 
degree of aggregation, the numbers involved in two transitions — 
those from nonmanual to farm and from manual to farm — are too 
small to permit any very reliable conclusions to be drawn and these 
transitions are therefore left out of consideration. Graphs for five of 
the remaining seven transitions for men age 35 to 64 are shown in 
Figures II-VI, the two omitted graphs being essentially the obverses 
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FIGURE I Moving averages of outflow rates: nonmanual origins to 
manual destinations, (®) 
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Note (a): As explained in n.6, the graph of outflow rates from nonmanual origins to 
nonmanual destinations will be essentially the obverse of the present one. 


of ones presented.° In these graphs the moving average for a particu- 
lar year is based on the percentage outflow value for men born in 
that year and the corresponding values for the seven previous years 
and the seven following years — i.e. fifteen values are used in all. How- 
ever, weighting formulae are applied in order to give greater weight 
to values closer to the mid-point one.’ 

From Figure II a clear idea can be gained of how, using our 
method, convergent trends in mobility rates may be shown up. It 
is at once evident from the graph that mobility rates indicative of 
intergenerational mobility from nonmanual origins to manual 
positions have tended to become more similar within our three 
countries. As the outflow from nonmanual origins to agricultural 
occupations has been negligible in all countries and for all cohorts, 
it follows that a similar convergence has taken place in the extent 
of intergenerational stability within the nonmanual classes. It can 
moreover be seen that it is England and France which have, so to 
speak, converged on the Swedish rate: that is, through an increase 
in nonmanual to manual movement in the French case — implying a 
corresponding decline in nonmanual immobility — and through the 
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FIGURE M Moving averages of outflow rates: manual origins to 
nonmanual occupations. (3) 
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Note (a): As explained in n.6, the graph of outflow rates from manual origins to manual 
destinations will be essentially the obverse of the present one. 


converse trends in the English. However, so far as the other four 
graphs of Figures III to VI are concerned, no similarly clear-cut 
instances of convergence spring to the eye. A general tendency 
might still be claimed for the English and French rates to come 
closer together; but the important point is that in these cases this 
movement does not at the same time bring them closer to the 
Swedish rates. On the contrary, the latter tend to diverge from the 

/ growing similarity evident between those for the other two countries, 
and in a rather systematic way: that is, in showing less intergener- 
ational stability within both the manual and the farm classes and, 
correspondingly, greater outflow from both manual and farm origins 
‘to nonmanual positions and also from farm origins to manual 
positions. In other words, it could be said that in these respects 
Sweden would seem to become more distinctive in displaying a 
-generally higher level of mobility. 

In sum, then, the data presented in Figures I-VI, when con- 
sidered overall, cannot be regarded as providing the thesis of con- 
vergence in (absolute) mobility rates with any very large measure 
of empirical support. Instances of convergence can clearly be seen, 
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FIGURE IV Moving averages of outflow rates: farm origins to non- 
manual destinations 
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but so too can instances of divergence which theoretical arguments 
of the kind earlier reviewed could not readily provide for. 


TRENDS IN ABSOLUTE RATES: DISSIMILARITY INDICES 


An alternative way of examining trends in absolute mobility rates 
is through the use of dissimilarity indices (DIs). In an earlier paper’ 
we used DIs to assess the extent of cross-national differences in 
percentage outflow distributions for men originating in each of the 
nine classes distinguished in our schema. Here, in Table IJ, we make 
the same kind of comparison, but on the basis of the sevenfold 
version of the schema and with each national sample being divided 
into three broad — 15 year — birth cohorts. In this case, then, the 
focus of interest will be not so much on the actual size of the DI for 
any class of origin and pair of countries, but rather on whether over 
the three cohorts DIs are tending to fall, thus suggesting that some 
convergence in rates is in train. In Tables IH, IV and V we also 
present the actual outflow distributions from which the DIs of 
Table II are derived, so that it can be seen how any shift in DIs has 
actually come about. It will however be apparent from these tables 
that we are here sometimes working with disturbingly small numbers, 
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FIGURE V Moving averages of outflow rates: farm origins to manual 
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and that it may well thus be dangerous to attach too much signifi- 
cance to any one figure. Our attention should rather be concentrated 
on the overall pattern of results that emerges, and on the question of 
whether this pattern, while based on a different and more detailed 
version of our class schema, is consistent with that produced by our 
previous analysis. 

As regards, to begin with, outflow from Classes I and II, the data 
of Table II would indicate that in this case the question of conver- 
gence scarcely arises. For the DIs reported for all cohorts, in each of 
the three pairwise comparisons made, have remarkably low values. 
In general, we would think it reasonable to interpret DIs of around 
10 or less as indicating that in fact only very slight, if not indeed 
negligible,-differences exist between the distributions to which they 
relate. We have earlier noted that if Classes I and II are taken to- 
gether, their outflow pattern does display, in line with Lipset and 
Zetterberg’s original thesis, a rather striking cross-national similarity 
— the salient feature of which is that in each country just over 60 per 
cent of the sons of Class I and II fathers are themselves found in 
Class I and II positions. From Table IN it can then be seen that this 
close similarity is already evident in the oldest of our three cohorts — 
that of men born entirely im the first quarter of the twentieth century 
— and is maintained in the next cohort as, in each country alike, the 
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FIGURE VI Moving averages of outflow rates: farm origins to farm 
destinations 
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proportion of Class I and II sons who appear as intergenerationally 
stable increases somewhat. Furthermore, recalling the guidelines 
earlier mentioned for interpreting results for our youngest cohort, 
we may reasonably suppose that in this cohort there is, at all events, 
little likelihood in any of the three countries of a decline in the 
proportion of stable Class I and II sons — as, in the course of their 
future working lives, some number of those found at the time of 
inquiry in Class IM, V/VI and VIa positions especially will gain 
access to Classes I and II. The expansion of what we have termed 
the ‘service class’ of professional, higher technical, administrative 
and managerial employees can be regarded as a fairly general feature 
of the recent history of the advanced societies of the west, and as 
one which in itself makes for a high level of intergenerational 
‘succession’ within this class.’ 

In so far, then, as there is any possibility of convergence in out- 
flow patterns from Classes I and II, this must lie in the distribution 
of men of Class I and II origins who apparently have not succeeded 
in maintaining their fathers’ positions. In fact, the only instance 
that is perhaps worthy of note here occurs in the French case in the 
decline over the two older cohorts in the proportion of such men 
who are found in Class IVa and b positions — or, that is, within the 
ranks of the petty bourgeoisie — and the corresponding increase in 
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the proportion found in Class V/VI positions. It is primarily on 
account of this shift that the French outflow pattern overall be- 
comes in the second cohort yet closer to the Swedish and English 
patterns than it was in the first. 

We may now move on to consider outflow patterns from what 
we may think of as the ‘Intermediate’ classes of our schema — that 
is, Classes III, [Va and b and IVc. In the case of Class HI, that of 
routine nonmanual employees, the small numbers of men originating 
in this class in the Swedish sample means that the only comparison 
that we can usefully make is that between England and France. The 
relevant DIs in Table H do in fact fall across the three cohorts dis- 
tinguished, indicating thus that a convergence in outflow patterns 
has occurred. From examination of the actual distributions, as shown 
in Table IV, it can be seen that this increased similarity has not come 
about in any straightforward manner, but its main source can perhaps 
best be revealed if we consider outflow from Class II origins to 
Classes V/VI and VIIa taken together, as representing industrial 
working-class occupations. It could then be said that while in the 
first, or oldest, French cohort the proportion of sons of Class I 
fathers who were found in such working-class positions is less than 
a third but then rises markedly to over two-fifths in the second, in 
the English case the proportion falls to around two-fifths in the 
second cohort from being nearer to a half in the first. In other words, 
we find here the same pattern as was revealed for nonmanual to 
manual outflows generally by our analyses based on moving averages. 

Turning next to mobility from Class [Va and b — that is, petty- 
bourgeois — origins, we may note, first of all, that here again the 
England/France comparison in Table II shows clear evidence of 
convergence. Further, as Table IV reveals, this is again the result, to 
an important extent, of a growing similarity in outflows to working- 
class (Class V/VI and VIIa) positions. Over the three cohorts, the 
sons of the French petty bourgeoisie appear increasingly likely to be 
found within the industrial working class, but among their English 
counterparts no such trend is evident. Thus, while in the oldest 
cohort only around a quarter of the former as against some two- 
fifths of the latter have apparently been ‘proletarianized’, in the 
youngest cohort one might expect the eventual proportion who 
could be so regarded to lie somewhat between a third and two- 
fifths in each country alike. In addition, one may also recognize 
as, so to speak, the complementary aspect of this process of con- 
vergence, the decline in the extent of intergenerational stability 
within Classes [Va and b in France, which is again a trend not 
matched in the English case. Here too, then, a rather large dis- 
similarity m the first cohort would seem to be more or less elimi- 
nated by the third. We have previously remarked that the French 
petty bourgeoisie would appear to be distinctive in the degree to 
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which its sons ‘succeeded’ their fathers and avoided entry into the 
working class.‘ Our cohort analyses now enable us to qualify this 
observation by recognizing further that, m the comparison with 
England, the differences evident in these respects are very largely 
ones which arise from the experience of men who were born in, 
say, the first third of the century. 

We may thus regard the foregoing as a fairly well defined example 
of convergence in mobility patterns. However, when we move on 
to the two further comparisons that we can make in regard to 
Classes [Va and b — that is, between England and Sweden and between 
France and Sweden — convergent trends are less readily discerned. 
It is true that in both instances the DIs shown in Table II fall over 
the first two of our cohorts, but this fall is not maintained into 
the third. Examination of the relevant data in Table IV would then 
suggest that this is chiefly because in the Swedish case a decline in 
the intergenerational stability of the petty bourgeoisie has occurred 
as in the French, but of a still more sudden and rapid kind. This 
conclusion would seem justified by the finding for the third Swedish 
cohort that less than 10 per cent of men of Class IVa and b origins 
occupied positions similar to their fathers’ — even if one were to accept 
the possibility of ‘delayed’ counter-mobility which might lead some 
number of these men back from working-class or other employee 
positions into self-employment. Although, then, one could say that 
in no cohort are cross-national differences in outflow from Classes 
IVa and b exceptionally large, the important point for present 
purposes is that in two out of the three comparisons that we can 
display, there is no particular reason for supposing that, over time, 
these differences are tending to narrow rather than to widen. 

Finally, as regards the intermediate classes of our schema, we 
must consider mobility patterns associated with Class IVc, that of . 
self-employed workers, mainly farmers, within the primary pro- 
duction sector. Here it is evident from Table II that no claim of 
convergent trends of change could be upheld. The DIs for each of 
the three cross-national comparisons are at much the same — relatively 
high — level over the first two cohorts, and then in two instances rise 
in the third. It is true that in the outflow distribution presented in 
Table IV a tendency can be seen in all three countries alike for 
intergenerational stability within Class IVc to fall, as might of course 
be expected with the general contraction of employment in agricul- 
ture. But it can also be seen that from one country to another this 
decline has occurred from quite widely differing levels and at differ- 
ent rates — with, it may be added, that in Sweden appearing the most 
drastic, just as in the case of the decline in stability of Classes IVa 
and b. Furthermore, from the data of Table IV, it would also seem 
possible that certain trends in mobility from farm origins are, if 
anything, divergent. For example, outflow to industrial working-class 
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occupations is clearly on the increase in France and probably also in 
Sweden, but this is scarcely so in England. And again, while men of 
farm origins in Sweden appear to be improving their chances of 
access to Class I and II positions, so that these approximate those 
of their English counterparts, it is far less clear that such a trend is 
also operative in the French case. A partial explanation of this 
finding, at least, may be that in Sweden the decline of small farmers 
has been especially rapid; thus, those operating on a larger scale have 
been an increasing proportion of all farmers, and in turn the socio- 
economic level associated with ‘farm origins’ has undergone a relative 
improvement.'? 

It remains, then, to examine the extent to which convergence is 
evident in mobility trends from what could be regarded as working- 
class origins: that is, from origins in Classes V/VI, VIa and VIIb of 
our schema. 

To begin with outflow from Class V/VI, that of skilled manual 
workers taken together with lower-level technical and manual 
supervisory grades, it can be seen from Table II that for each of 
the three cross-national comparisons the DIs fall across our three 
birth cohorts. In the England/Sweden comparison this effect is 
rather slight, but in this case the similarity between outflow distri- 
butions is already quite close in the oldest cohort. In the other two 
comparisons the degree of convergence is far more marked, and 
from examination of the relevant data of Table V it may be observed 
that this is primarily the result of the French pattern ‘coming into 
line’ with the English and Swedish ones. In particular, a substantial 
shift occurs in the French case in the degree of intergenerational 
stability within Class V/VI. Of the sons of Class V/VI fathers born 
in the first two decades of the century, as many would appear to 
have moved into intermediate-class positions, whether employee or 
self-employed ones, as became themselves skilled manual workers. 
But in the following cohorts the proportion of such men who ‘succeed’ 
their fathers rises to around the same level — two-fifths or so — as in 
England and Sweden and, again as in these countries, becomes clearly 
in excess of the proportion found in the intermediate classes. 

Turning next to the semi- and unskilled industrial workers of 
Class VIIa, we may once more recognize an increasing similarity in 
outflow distributions as between England and France; and again it 
is largely changes in the pattern for the latter country that bring 
about the convergence. But while with the sons of skilled workers 
the major trend evident in the French case is that of an increase 
in intergenerational stability, with the sons of non-skilled men such 
a trend is less important than an increased outflow on their part to 
skilled manual positions. Table V shows that in the oldest French 
cohort men of Class VIa origins are, if anything, less likely to be 
found in skilled manual than in intermediate-class positions, but 
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that in the second cohort they are twice as likely to be found in the 
former than in the latter — much the same as in the English case. And 
again then in the third cohort this same pattern seems likely to be 
maintained. l 

However, against this further instance of convergence in the 
England/France comparison, one must set the far less clear-cut 
results for Class VIIa that arise in the two comparisons involving 
Sweden. As the DIs reported in Table H indicate, the Swedish outflow 
pattern for men of nonskilled manual origins shows greater dis- 
similarity from those for England and France in the second than in 
the first of our birth cohorts; and the relevant data of Table V 
reveal that this is chiefly the result of declining intergenerational 
stability among nonskilled Swedish workers and an increased outflow 
— which may be characterised as fairly decisive upward mobility — to 
Classes I and I. Whether this shift will be maintained in the third 
Swedish cohort, as its members come closer to occupational maturity, 
is hard to judge on the basis of the data available. But, at all events, 
one could certainly say that there is here no stronger evidence for 
convergent trends than for divergent ones. It will be recalled that 
our analyses based on moving averages of outflow rates suggested 
that Sweden was, if anything, becoming increasingly differentiated 
from England and France in its higher level of outflow from manual 
to nonmanual positions in general. 

Finally, then, we must comment on the mobility patterns associated 
with Class VIIb of our schema, that of manual wage-workers within 
the agricultural sector. Our findings in this respect prove in fact to 
be broadly the same as those we have just reported on mobility 
patterns from Class VIIa origins. There is yet again evidence of 
some convergence in the England/France comparison, resulting 
mainly — just as was found with outflow from Class VIa and also 
from Class V/VI origins — from increased movement in the French 
case to Class V/VI positions. But, on the other hand, there is little 
indication of any greater similarity in the other two comparisons 
that we can make, although it must be said that any conclusions 
reached m these instances are necessarily tentative, and must remain 
unelaborated, because of the small numbers in the Swedish sample. 


TRENDS IN ABSOLUTE RATES: GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


We have now reviewed the whole of our evidence on trends in 
absolute mobility rates, and are therefore in a position to draw some 
general conclusions. The two most obvious are the following. First, 
we may say that while with both types of analysis that we have 
undertaken certain convergent trends in these rates can be discerned, 
in neither case do they appear with any strong regularity. Second, it 
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also emerges from both analyses alike that evidence of convergence is 
much clearer and more consistent in one of the three cross-national 
comparisons that we can make, namely, that between England and 
France, than it is in the other two — that is, those involving Sweden. 

As regards the convergence between the English and French 
rates, it may then further be noted from the more detailed results 
of the DI analyses, that this is of a rather one-sided kind. Predomi- 
nantly, it results from fairly marked changes in French mobility 
patterns which have brought these into a closer similarity with less 
rapidly changing English ones. In particular, we may point in the 
French case, on the one hand, to a tendency for increasing outflow 
from all class origins to the industrial, essentially wage-earning 
occupations of Classes V/VI and VIa (and to those comprised by 
the former especially); and, on the other hand, to a tendency for a 
general decrease in outflow to the self-employed positions of Class 
IVa and b, as well as to the two agricultural classes, IVc and VIIb. 

That it is such changes which appear from our analyses as those 
basic to the example of convergence that we have to recognise is in 
fact rather reassuring. For they are, of course, changes to which the 
evolution of the French occupational and class structures, over the 
period to which our data refer, would be highly conducive. As is 
evident from the standard historical and statistical accounts, the 
decades in question saw a steady, if ‘belated’, growth of the French 
industrial working class, offset by a decline in numbers in what 
were, initially, a relatively large petty bourgeoisie, peasantry and 
agricultural proletariat.'* These developments can indeed be found 
clearly reflected in the marginal values of the French mobility 
matrices that are incorporated into Tables HI-V; that is, in the 
changing distributions of the class origins and destinations of mem- 
bers of the French sample. And thus, to put the matter another way, 
one could say that for such shifts not to be accompanied by trends 
in the mobility observed among these men in the directions that we 
have emphasized would have required changes in the pattern of their 
relative mobility chances of a quite substantial kind. 

The convergence in mobility rates that is displayed in the England/ 
France comparison could then be seen as conforming rather closely 
with the general process that Lipset and Zetterberg had in mind. 
Mobility rates become cross-nationally similar as the forms of the 
division of labour andin turn the class structures of different societies 
themselves converge on a single basic pattern: one which follows 
from the mode of functioning of the capitalist industrial economy. 
However, as we have earlier argued, what may be questioned is 
whether such convergent tendencies are as general and overriding 
as Lipset and Zetterberg imply, or whether there may not also be 
countervailing shifts evident in mobility patterns, and ones which 
may derive, in part at least, from structural changes that are 
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cross-nationally variable — for example, in their rhythm and rate even 
if not necessarily in their direction. Given the empirical analyses 
reported above, what we can now further argue is that these analyses, 
as well as providing an instance of convergence, do also serve to 
illustrate the alternative possibility: that is, to indicate that cross- 
national differences m mobility rates can indeed persist, and may 
even widen, as industrial development proceeds. In this respect, 
it is obviously the case of Sweden that is most instructive. For not 
only do Swedish mobility rates show no particular tendency to 
become more like English or French rates — if anything, the reverse 
— but further in the Swedish case, no less than in the French, the 
changes in mobility that are of chief interest are ones that can be 
regarded as being structurally favoured. 

For example, the fact that the mobility of men of farm origins 
in the Swedish sample does not come closer to the pattern of that 
of their counterparts in England and’ France is in important part 
due to the more rapid decline in the Swedish case in intergenerational 
stability within the agricultural sector. And this is then a trend 
which, other things being equal, would be expected to result from 
the more rapid contraction of this sector within the Swedish 
economy than within the English or French.'* Again, a further 
source of differentiation in the Swedish outflow pattern from 
Class IVc, at least in regard to the French pattern, is the proportion 
of farmers’ sons who attain Class I and M positions; and similarly, 
one may note, the extent of the outflow of Swedish men to Classes 
I and II from working-class — especially Class VIIa — origins is per- 
sistently greater than in the other two countries. As we have already 
suggested, a factor favouring the former tendency may well be the 
particular way in which the contraction of agriculture occurred in 
Sweden; but further, in regard to both tendencies alike, it is relevant 
to note that, to judge at least from the marginal distributions of 
Tables II to V, it is m Sweden that the expansion of Classes I and 
II has been most marked over the period to which our data relate. 
Or, one could say, it is in this country that the objective opportunities 
for access to service-class positions — that is, opportunities considered 
independently of relative class mobility chances — have been most 
expanded. 

In sum, then, the results that we have reported in the two preced- 
ing sections of this paper would suggest that, over the middle decades 
of the twentieth century, trends in absolute mobility rates in the 
three countries that concern us have not been of the regularly 
convergent kind that would be expected if the Lipset-Zetterberg 
thesis were indeed ‘not so much mistaken as premature’. Taken 
overall, these results could in fact be almost as well adduced in 
support of the counter-thesis, proposed among others by Sorokin, 
that in historical perspective such gross rates will be seen to exhibit 
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no more than a ‘trendless change’.!? Furthermore, it is apparent that 
while the course of structural change can, in the way that Lipset and 
Zetterberg envisaged, exert a clearly standardising influence on 
mobility rates, this is by no means a necessary outcome enforced by 
some compelling ‘logic’ of industrialism.’® Rather, we are able to 
confirm the argument we advanced in an earlier paper that the course 
of change in national occupational and class structures may make for 
divergence as well as convergence in mobility patterns.’’ Finally, 
though, we should stress that in all of the foregomg we have been 
discussing structural effects on the basis of ‘other things being equal’ 
— and speaking, thus, simply in terms of whether or not the direction 
of structural changes was ‘conducive’ or ‘favourable’ to observed 
mobility trends. What we have not examined is the question of 
whether these trends have in fact been influenced only by structural 
changes, or whether shifts in the underlying pattern of relative 
mobility chances might also have played a part in either increasing 
or decreasing similarities. And, over and above this, we have of 
course still to consider the alternative version of the thesis of con- 
vergence in mobility trends to which we earlier referred: namely, 
that which claims that convergence is to be sought not at the level 

-of absolute, but rather of relative rates — in consequence, for example, 
of the growing prevalence of new, more ‘equalising’ processes of 
social selection of the kmd emphasised by Blau and Duncan and by 
Treiman. It is then to the matter of trends in relative mobility rates 
that we specifically turn in the sections which follow. 


TRENDS IN RELATIVE RATES: THE OVERALL PICTURE 


The method of assessing relative mobility rates which has become 
standard over recent years, and which we shall here adopt, is one 
based on the application of multiplicative or loglinear models."* 
In this way, it is possible to test a range of propositions concerning 
relative rates, where these are understood as forming the pattern 
.of association between class of origin and class of destination within 
a mobility table as this exists net of all structural effects which will 
be mediated through the marginal distributions of the table. Thus, 
for example, one may apply to comparative mobility data, as we 
have done in a previous paper, a model which embodies the hypo- 
thesis that the pattern of association — or pattern of social fluidity, 
as we would term it — will be the same from nation to nation: ‘the 
common social fluidity’ model.'? Or again, in the case of mobility 
data for successive birth cohorts or for successive inquiries within a 
single society, one may apply a model which states that the pattern 
will be the same over time — that is, from cohort to cohort or inquiry 
to inquiry: the ‘constant social fluidity’ model.” A further advantage 
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of such models is then that their implications for relative mobility 
rates or chances can be directly expressed in terms of odds ratios: 
that is, in terms of the chances of individuals of a given class of 
origin being found in one rather than in another class of destination 
relative to the chances of individuals of a different class of origin. 
Thus, the common social fluidity model implies that all corre- 
sponding odds ratios are identical across nations; and the constant 
social fluidity model implies that all such odds ratios are identical 
across cohorts or inquiries. 

For our present purposes, what we are interested in is of course 
both the extent of cross-national differences in relative mobility 
rates and trends in these rates over time. More specifically, we wish 
to know whether any trends apparent in such rates over the three 
cohorts that we have distinguished are ones through which cross- 
national differences are being reduced; and, if so, whether such 
trends are ones, as Blau and Duncan and Treiman would suppose, 
in the direction of greater equality in mobility chances or, one 
could say, towards greater fluidity. If convergence in relative rates 
is occurring in the way these authors have envisaged, then we should 
find not only that these rates are more similar for younger than for 
older cohorts across our three national samples, but further that for 
the former, relative chances are generally less unequal — or, in other 
words, that odds ratios are generally lower. In fact, in our earlier 
work we have already produced evidence to suggest that in so far as 
differences in relative rates exist among our three countries, it is 
Sweden that emerges as having the greatest fluidity.) Thus, a 
further question that may be posed is whether there are grounds 
for regarding Sweden as being, so to speak, in the van of a long- 
term evolutionary process, which is, however, also being followed 
by the other two countries even if in a somewhat laggardly fashion. 

In preparing our data for the analyses we had in mind, we struck 
a compromise between the desiderata of detail and of sizable cell 
values by using the fivefold version of our class schema, as shown 
in Table I. As can be seen, Class I is combined with Classes I and O 
to form a broad ‘white-collar’ class; and Class VIIb is combined with 
Class IVc into a broad ‘farm’ class.2? The three birth cohorts into 
which men in the three national samples are divided remain the same 
as indicated in note (b) to Table II. 

In Table VI we give the results of applying a series of loglinear 
models to our data. The models in Panel A of the table were all 
applied to our complete data set split up into nine separate mobility 
matrices, one for each nation-cohort combination. Model A1 pro- 
poses that ‘perfect mobility’ prevails across all nations and cohorts 
alike —i.e. that there is no association between father’s class and son’s 
class when structural effects are controlled for. This model is intro- 
duced not because it has any substantive merit — as can be seen, it 
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has a very poor fit to the data — but simply so that it can be used as 
a ‘baseline’ against which the improvement of fit produced by other 
models can be assessed, as is done in the penultimate column of the 
table. The real interest begins with model A2 which states that for 
all nine nation- and cohort-specific tables, the pattern of association 
between father’s class and son’s class will be the same — in other words, 
we have here in effect a combined version of the common and the 
constant social fluidity models earlier referred to. This model fits 
our data rather badly, (p = 0.09), even though it is clear that the 
extent of the discrepancy is not large — less than 3 per cent of all cases 
are misclassified. However, what is then revealed by the results for 
models A3 and A4 is how this lack of fit comes about: it is evident 
that it derives essentially from differences in fluidity that exist 
across nations rather than across cohorts. Model A3, allowing for 
differences across cohorts but not across nations — i.e. a common 
fluidity model — can scarcely be reckoned an improvement on A2; 
but model A4, allowing for differences across nations but not across 
cohorts — i.e. a constant fluidity model — could in fact be accepted 
on all counts as reproducing our data very satisfactorily. And hence, 
when with model A5 we allow for both kinds of difference, the 
room that is left for further improvement is obviously limited. 

We are then rediscovering here our finding previously reported 
that significant, if small, differences in the pattern of social fluidity 
do exist among our three countries. But we are now adding to this 
the claim that no such differences can be detected among the three 
cohorts into which we have divided each national sample. This claim 
is, moreover, in various ways corroborated by other results that are 
given in Table VI. First of all, it is shown at the bottom of Panel A 
that when we test specifically for a ‘cohort’ effect, by setting model 
A2 against A3, or A4 against A5, we do not obtain significant x? 
values, whereas in analogous tests made for a ‘nation’ effect, by 
setting A2 against A4, and A3 against A5, significant values are 
returned. Again, moving to Panels B and C of the table, we find that 
if we collapse our data over nations — that is, look simply at three 
mobility tables, one for each cohort — and apply the constant social 
fluidity model B2, we achieve an excellent fit; but that if we collapse 
‘over cohorts and apply the common social fluidity model C2 to our 
three national tables, then — as was earlier found using the sevenfold 
version of our class schema — a significant lack of fit occurs. 

Finally, when in Panels D, E and F we look at our data for each 
nation separately, andin Panels G, H and I for each cohort separately, 
it is evident that the constant social fluidity models D2, E2 and F2 
on the whole perform better than do the common social fluidity 
models G2, H2 and 12. Only in the Swedish case could the fit of 
the former type of model be regarded as less than totally satisfactory, 
while the latter type is clearly acceptable only in its application to 
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the data for the oldest of our three cohorts — that is, scarcely what 
would be expected if convergence were in train. These deviations 
from the general pattern of our results are indeed ones which will 
merit more detailed attention, as will later be seen. But first we 
should relate the major conclusion deriving from Table VI — that 
shifts in relative mobility rates across our three cohorts are barely 
discernible — to those produced by studies of such rates which have 
been based on consecutive national inquiries. 

In the English case, the 1972 inquiry, which is the source of our 
present data, was preceded by that of Glass and his associates, 
carried out in 1949.?°? It is not in fact possible to bring the extant 
1949 data into a form that would be at all closely comparable with 
those of 1972. However, an attempt made by Hope to ‘splice’ the 
findings of the two inquiries, specifically in order to test for the 
constancy of relative rates, produces a result consonant with our 
own: namely, that no significant mdication of any trend is to be 
found.”* 

The French case is a less straightforward one. The 1970 inquiry 
on which we here draw was designed in part to replicate one under- 
taken in 1953,5 and the mobility data that the two studies provide 
can be compared with a relatively high degree of confidence. Using 
the occupational classification of the original research, Goldthorpe 
and Portocarero have shown that these data are not in fact satisfac- 
torily reproduced by the constant social fluidity model, but rather 
that a significant increase in fluidity must be recognised over the 
period covered by the two studies.*© This apparent discrepancy with 
the result reported above — specifically, for model E2 in Table VI — 
either could be attributable to methodological differences, that is, 
to differing classifications or of course to the comparison of data 
from separate inquiries rather than of data for cohorts distinguished 
within a single sample; or it could reflect the factual difference that 
the time-span over which mobility is being assessed is considerably 
extended when the data from the two inquiries are utilised. For 
example, around a third of the men in the 1953 sample were born 
before those forming the oldest of our cohorts within the 1970 sample. 
There are in fact grounds for regarding this latter alternative as being 
the more likely. First, if we apply a constant social fluidity model to 
the mobility data for the three cohorts into which we have divided 
the 1970 respondents, but with these data organised on the basis of ` 
the original classification rather than of our own class schema, we 
still achieve an entirely acceptable fit (p = >.5). Second, while we 
cannot altogether rule out the possibility that a cohort analysis will 
fail to reveal a shift towards greater fluidity within these data, 
because the mobility experience of the men in the youngest cohort 
is still ‘incomplete’, there is at all events clear evidence, which we 
present in the following section, that no greater fluidity occurs in 
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the middle than in the oldest cohort. Overall, then, the supposition 
that is favoured is that an increase in fluidity took place within 
French society at some time in the earlier part of the present century 
but was not sufficiently sustained in order to be revealed in the 
mobility experience of the men who are represented in the 1970 
inquiry. 

Finally, in the Swedish case it is again possible to effect a reason- 
ably reliable comparison between the mobility data used in our 
work and those of an earlier study, namely, that of Carlsson.’ 
On the basis of such a comparison, Erikson has shown that significant 
changes in relative rates do occur over the period covered by the 
` two data-sets, and ones which again go largely, though not entirely, 
in the direction of increased fluidity, with the greatest shift of this 
kind here resulting from the mobility experience of the youngest 
cohorts involved.7® A discrepancy might then once more appear to 
arise between this outcome and that of our cohort analysis of the 
1974 data, specifically the fit produced for model F2 in Table VI. 
However, as was noted, this is the case where a constant fluidity 
model fits least well with a national data set, and in view especially 
of the much smaller number of observations involved here than in 
Erikson’s 1950-1974 comparison, no inconsistency need in fact 
be supposed. 

It is then evident that comparisons made between mobility inquiries 
conducted at different points in time will be more capable than 
cohort analysis of detecting shifts in relative rates, if only because 
of the larger view that they afford. None the less, there would seem 
to be nothing resulting from such comparisons that is in necessary 
contradiction with the main finding of the particular cohort analyses 
that we have carried out: i.e. that for men entering employment 
from the 1920s through to the 1960s, relative rates of class mobility 
in England, France and Sweden alike have remained substantially 
the same. 

Such a finding must carry obviously negative implications for 
any thesis claiming a process of convergence in cross-national 
patterns of fluidity, whether one focused on a situation of greater 
openness or not. The best construction that might be put upon our 
results from the standpoint of such a thesis would be to suggest 
that, since the cross-national differences shown up are quite small, 
even though highly significant, it might be reckoned that the conver- 
gence had, broadly speaking, already occurred. However, it would 
then have to be pointed out that the results reported in Panels G, H 
and I of Table VI would make it necessary for this occurrence to be 
located rather implausibly far back in the past. For as already re- 
marked, it is only for the oldest men in our samples that a common 
social fluidity model produces an entirely acceptable fit (G2): for 
the middle cohort, the fit is doubtful (H2), and for the youngest, 
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a significant lack of fit is demonstrated (12). In other words, there is 
no indication in our data of differences in relative rates being elim- 
inated in the course of the middle decades of the century: this period 
would seem rather to have witnessed a tendency in the reverse 
direction. 


TRENDS IN RELATIVE RATES: A DEVIANT TENDENCY 


If any sociologically significant exception ts to be discerned to the 
general finding of no change in relative rates, then it is clear from 
what has already been said that it may best be looked for in the 
mobility experience of the younger men within the Swedish sample. 
In order to test more explicitly and sensitively for the existence of a 
deviant tendency in the case of this group, we follow a procedure 
that has been suggested by Hauser.?? 

We revert to the organization of our data into nine separate 
nation- and cohort-specific mobility tables and apply to these, as 
we did previously, the combined version of the common and con- 
stant social fluidity models (model A2 of Table VI). However, this 
time we engage in a series of applications of the model, with one of 
the nine matrices after another being in effect omitted from the 
analysis by being allowed to have its observed values fitted exactly. 
The x° produced in each case is then of course indicative of whether 
or not we may regard the pattern of relative rates in the other eight 
matrices as being the same. But furthermore, the difference between 
the x* value obtained when all nine matrices are considered (i.e. that 
given for model A2 in Table VI) and that obtained for any eight- 
matrix application will indicate whether or not the pattern of relative 
rates in the ‘omitted’ matrix differs significantly from that prevailing 
in the others. In Table VII we report these x? differences for each of 
the nine matrices; and in Table VIII we supplement this information 
by showing how far the extent of actually observed immobility in 
each matrix differs from that which would be found under the model 
which requires that the underlying pattern of relative rates should be 
in each case identical (A2). 

The evidence of these two tables taken together rather clearly 
confirms that the mobility experience of the youngest cohort in our 
Swedish sample does exhibit a greater degree of fluidity than does 
that of the other national cohorts. The x? difference for this Swedish 
cohort is one of only two in Table VII which reach significance at 
the 5 per cent level, the other being that for the middle cohort in 
the English sample.” However, while the results reported in Table 
VII then show that this latter deviation has no large implications 
for the extent of mobility as against immobility, that of the Swedish 
cohort can be associated with an appreciably lower level of immobility 
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TABLE VU Differences for each nation- and cohort-spectfic mobility 
matrix given by subtracting from the xj, of 149.5 
returned by the common and constant social fluidity 
model, A2, the xi pg, returned when thts model ts applied 
with the observed values of the matrix fitted exactly 








Cohort 
Nation 1 2 3 
England 9.8 28.72 17.8 
France 12.1 15.2 12.3 
Sweden 7.2 18.5 45.82 





a Significant differences at the 5 per cent level. Under the hypothesis that the matrix 
whose observed values are fitted exactly shows the same pattern of fluidity as the other 
matrices, the differences reported can be assessed against an x’ distribution with 16 
degrees of freedom. The separate x° statistics are not independent of each other. 


TABLE Vin. Observed values in cells indicating immobility (i.e. cells 
on main diagonal) minus expected values under the 
common and constant soctal mobility model (A2) as 
percentage of all observations in each nation- and cohort- 
specific matrix 





F Cohort 
Nation 1 2 3 
England —0.7 8 9 
France —1.5 1.4 4 
Sweden —0.5 —0.6 —5.4 





than would be expected if the relative rates inherent in all nine 
nation-by-cohort tables were the same. The fact that in Table VIOI 
negative values appear for all three Swedish cohorts is consistent with 
our finding previously reported that when a detailed model of the 
common pattern of fluidity in England, France and Sweden is fitted 
to our comparative data, the major national variation that is revealed 
is one implying greater fluidity in the Swedish case. What 1s now 
made apparent is that this variation derives to a major extent from 
the mobility experience of the younger men in the Swedish sample — 
that is, those who first entered employment from the mid-1950s 
onwards. 

At the same time, we may also draw on the results presented in 
Tables VII and VIII to bear out what we earlier claimed as regards 
relative mobility rates in France: that is, that in this case no move- 
ment towards greater fluidity is in evidence over the period covered 
by the data we have used. As can be seen, no significant x? difference 
is returned for any of the French cohorts, and as between the oldest 
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and the middle cohort the non-significant shift is actually in the 
direction of reduced fluidity. These findings for France, and likewise 
those for England, must then be uncongenial to any suggestion that 
the upturn of fluidity in Sweden might be seen as part of some more 
general, emergent process which is characteristic, say, of ‘post- 
industrial’ society.*’ The possibility cannot of course be precluded 
that studies that would cover mobility in England and France in the 
later 1970s and 1980s might also reveal such an upturn. But specu- 
lation that convergence in relative rates might thus eventually come 
about, with other countries following in the Swedish lead, is less to 
the point here than the observation that the increased Swedish 
fluidity must in fact go along with structural changes in promoting 
certain of the divergent tendencies in Swedish absolute rates which 
have earlier been noted: that is, those associated with the declining 
intergenerational stability of the petty-bourgeois, farming and 
industrial working classes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this section, we aim both to resume our main findings on trends 
in absolute and relative rates of class mobility and also to consider 
the general significance of these findings when taken together. 

To begin with, we may reiterate that our analyses of trends in 
absolute rates do not produce results favourable to the thesis that, 
among the societies of the industrialized world, such trends will be 
steadily forced onto convergent lines. Comparisons made among 
the three societies we have studied can indeed provide clear instances 
of convergence in mobility rates, associated, as the thesis in question 
would require, with growing similarities in the ‘shape’ of their 
occupational and class structures. But at the same time instances 
of non-convergent or of divergent trends can also be demonstrated, 
likewise associated with structural changes but with ones which, 
rather than being of a ‘standardizing’ kind, may be seen as reflecting 
cross-national differences in styles or models of industrialization. 
What is now obviously required is for the range of comparisons to 
be extended so that it can be seen whether class mobility patterns 
in the three countries we have considered are unusual in the extent 
to which persistmg variations are displayed or whether, on the other 
hand, the number of such variations that can be shown will simply 
increase with the number of societies studied. 

Next we may return to the issue of the sources of trends in absolute 
rates. While it was clear that cross-nationally divergent as well as 
convergent trends could be favoured by structural developments, 
the further question had to be faced of the actual importance of 
structural effects in creating such trends as against that of effects 
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- deriving from changes in the pattern of relative rates or, as we have 
also termed it, the pattern of social fluidity. We have been able to 
show that, at least for the countries and the period to which our 
comparative data refer, this pattern is a remarkably stable one, and 
hence that its dynamic effects must be very limited. In an earlier 
paper we concluded that variations in absolute mobility rates in the 
cases of England, France and Sweden as these could be observed at 
a single point in time — the early 1970s — were predominantly attribu- 
table to differences in the occupational and class structures of these 
societies rather than to differences in relative rates.°? To this we can 
now add that trends in absolute rates over recent decades — whether 
divergent or convergent — are in turn predominantly attributable to 
structural developments rather than to any shifts in relative rates. 
Indeed, as we have shown, models proposing constant social fluidity 
across cohorts tend to fit still better with our data than do models 
proposing common social fluidity across nations. 

This finding of a high degree of stability in patterns of fluidity 
also then means that, as we have stated, we can give little support 
to the alternative version of the thesis of convergence in mobility 
trends which would see this as occurring at the level of relative rates, 
and specifically through changes in the direction of a greater equality 
of class mobility chances. Shifts in relative rates can indeed be 
detected, and sometimes they are ones of a kind that are of evident 
sociological as well as statistical significance. We certainly do not 
wish to suggest that such rates should be regarded as some kind of 
‘natural’ constant in class stratification. None the less, the data that 
we have analysed can provide no indication of any continuous move- 
ment in relative rates in any direction, and the observed shifts that 
do in fact imply increases in fluidity or openness would seem better 
interpreted as sporadic and short-term phenomena rather than as 
forming part of some comprehensive developmental tendency. And, 
it may be added, such shifts can — as in our Swedish case — serve to 
reinforce structural changes that are making for wider cross-national 
variation in mobility at the level of absolute rates. 

Taken overall, therefore, our results must lead to the view that 
approaches to the understanding of rates and patterns of class 
mobility in industrial society which are of an essentially functionalist 
and evolutionary inspiration are unlikely to prove very helpful. The 
degree of developmental uniformity and regularity which such 
approaches presuppose is not empirically to be found. If convergence 
in absolute mobility rates were in fact in train, then Lipset and 
Zetterberg would surely be right in seeing this as resulting from a 
growing cross-national similarity in occupational and class structures; 
or, alternatively, one could say that if structural similarity were 
increasing, then convergent trends in mobility rates could rather 
confidently be expected. However, the available comparative statistics 
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would suggest that what we have found with the three countries we 
have studied is generally true: namely, that the process of industrial- 
ization Is associated with very variable patterns of the development 
of the social division of labour, and even at the level of sectors as 
well as of occupations and classes.** Moreover, more detailed in- 
quiries have then indicated one major reason why this should be so. 
This development is, quite typically, determined not only by the 
working out of a technical and economic logic which may be pre- 
sumed to have some general applicability, but further by political 
considerations and by purposive political action which, from one 
society to another, can be oriented to very different ends.** 

To some extent, then, those sociologists who have envisaged 
convergence in mobility trends as occurring not at the ‘phenotypical’ 
level of absolute rates but rather at the deeper, ‘genotypical’ level 
of relative rates have been guided by a sound instinct. That is, they 
have in effect accepted that considerable diversity may prevail in 
the structural influences which overwhelmingly shape the movement 
of absolute rates, and have instead looked for the expression of the 
functional imperatives of industrial development in the processes 
of social selection which are crucial to the pattern of fluidity. But 
here again it must be questioned whether the idea of such imperatives 
has found any adequate empirical justification or, at all events, what 
exactly would count as such justification. Thus, even if it may be 
shown that the achieved rather than the ascribed attributes of 
individuals have become of steadily greater importance as criteria 
of selection, our analyses still provide no clear indication, as we have 
seen, of this trend being reflected in any similarly long-term move- 
ment in relative mobility chances. And, we may add, the findings 
in this respect reported from other inquiries create a picture much 
the same as that emerging from our own.** 

What is in fact suggested by our results, as presented here and in 
earlier work, is that a pattern of relative rates may be identifiable 
which is of a rather stable kind and which one could take as being 
generic at least for the western capitalist version of modern industrial 
society. The features of this pattern, and likewise the degree of its 
stability, one could then seek to understand in terms of the distribution 
of class advantage and power and the structure of class relations that 
is characteristic of this form of society. In this case, there would be 
little reason to envisage any secular tendency in relative rates, and 
least of all one going in the direction of greater equality. For systems 
of class stratification, as ones essentially of differential advantage 
and power, must be regarded as possessing important self-maintaining 
properties. The general expectation would therefore be for continuing 
stability in relative rates, and the explanation of any significant shifts 
which did occur away from the established pattern — thus creating 
perhaps a distinctive national variation on it — would be looked for 
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at the level of specific historical conjunctures rather than of long- 
term evolutionary pressures. We have already suggested that our 
findings on absolute mobility rates might well be taken as supporting 
Sorokin’s thesis of trendless fluctuation. It is also relevant here to 
recall one of the processes which Sorokin saw as underlying such 
movement: namely, the struggle which ‘in any society and at any 
time’ goes on ‘between the forces of stratification and those of 
equalisation’. It is the former, Sorokin argues, which operate in a 
steady and continuous way, while the latter tend rather to be 


expressed more convulsively and only ‘from time to time’.*® 
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inequality in England and the 
United States of America* 


ABSTRACT 


Through an exploratory analysis of small matched samples in 
England and the USA, I propose and test the propositions that 
people’s perceptions of the extent of class and racial mequality 
in their society arise from (1) their differential placement in the 
stratification system, (2) their acceptance or rejection of dominant 
ideologies about inequality, (3) their differential educational 
experiences, and (4) the historical conditions prevailing when 
their attitudes were being formed. The results suggest that 
Americans may be more perceptive than the English of both 
class and racial inequality and may also be more divided on the 
question of how much inequality exists. In both countries, how- 
ever, consciousness of inequality may fail to materialize at the 
most basic level: Many people do not perceive their society to 
be particularly unequal in the first place, and hence never get 
beyond this stage to evaluate inequality as unfair, recognize that 
something can be done about it, and take action to reduce it. 


A growing body of empirical research focuses on the various elements 
that make up what might broadly be termed ‘class consciousness’. 
It includes studies of the images that people have of the class struc- 
ture, their views of their locations in it,’ their perceptions of the 
extent and character of the inequality that exists between different 
classes,? and their judgments as to the justice or injustice of class 
inequality. In this paper I attempt to add to the work on class 
‘imagery and perceptions by proposing and testing the propositions 
that people’s perceptions of class and racial inequalities arise from 
(1) their differential placement in the stratification system and the 
experiences that derive from that, (2) their acceptance or rejection 
of dominant ideologies about inequality, (3) their differential edu- 
cational experiences, and (4) the historical conditions prevailing 
when their attitudes were being formed. 
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Perceptions of inequality refer to people’s impressions of the 
nature and extent of inequality in the opportunities available to 
particular social groups, in the treatment accorded them by other 
social groups and institutions, and in the conditions of life that 
they experience. Such perceptions constitute the most basic stage 
in the development of consciousness of inequality. In the first stage, 
individuals perceive inequality to exist. In the second, they evaluate 
this inequality as unfair or illegitimate. In the third, they recognize 
that action can be taken to reduce inequality, and in the fourth, they 
take action to reduce inequality.* Consciousness of inequality 
includes, on the one hand, the class, racial, ethnic, and gender 
consciousness of groups which are themselves subordinate, and on 
the other, the consciousness of inequality that is held by groups 
which are not themselves victims of inequality. Affluent white 
students protesting racial discrimination against blacks are by this 
definition conscious of racial inequality. The literature on images, 
perceptions, and evaluations of inequality has often focused solely 
on class inequality and consciousness while ignoring other bases of 
inequality and consciousness. In this paper, I analyse consciousness 
of both class and racial inequality. 

I test several hypotheses and their generalizability in a preliminary 
way with data from small exploratory studies in England and the 
USA. These countries are particularly suited to an analysis of per- 
ceived class and racial inequality. A great deal has been written about 
the nature and extent of class and racial inequality in them, much of 
it suggesting that they have differed in significant ways. Since 
Tocqueville’s Democracy tn America was published more than a 
century and a quarter ago, it has become commonplace to contrast 
‘classbound and inegalitarian’ Britain with ‘classless and egalitarian’ 
America.’ Britain is usually seen as the more class conscious society, 
while the greater racial conflict within the US working class is often 
viewed as responsible for the relative weakness of class sentiments 
in the USA.° These impressions of the two countries may have 
been accurate for their own time, but recent events in each country 
suggest that they may no longer hold true. The ‘rediscovery’ of 
poverty and inequality in the USA during the 1960s and 1970s and 
the concomitant challenge to the status quo by the poor, blacks, 
ethnic minorities, women and the young may have heightened the 
awareness of many Americans to class and racial inequality. In 
Britain, the massive immigration of nonwhites from the West Indies, 
India, and Pakistan, the rise of the anti-immigrant movement, and 
the increase in race-related demonstrations and riots suggest the 
possibility that racial conflict is now dividing the British in much the 
same way that it is alleged to divide Americans. 
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The data on which this study is based are interviews averaging about 
an hour in length with persons 18 years of age or over in England and 
the USA. Interviewing in both countries was done during the summer 
of 1975. In the USA interviews were conducted in the cities of East 
Haven, New Haven, West Haven, and Woodbridge, Connecticut, which 
were chosen to provide a sample of individuals representinga widerange 
of occupational, ethnic and racial backgrounds. Using the New Haven 
City Directory, 1974 as our sampling frame, my colleagues” and I 
selected every nth name starting with a random number from 1 to n. 
We fully interviewed 113 persons — or 73.4 per cent of the potential 
respondents after persons who had changed address leaving an 
unoccupied dwelling unit or were too old or ill to be interviewed 
had been removed. 

In London, using statistics provided by the Population Studies 
Office of the Greater London Council, we chose four areas, com- 
prised of seven wards, which were most comparable with respect 
to occupation and race to the four New Haven cities. As our Greater 
London sampling frame we used the Register of Electors covering 
each of the seven wards. The Register included all registered voters 
age 18 and over and was up to date as of 10 October 1974. It is 
reasonably accurate. Voter registration cards are hand-delivered to 
all households in most London boroughs and contain a message 
that failure to fill in the form is punishable by law. Immigrants 
from Commonwealth countries are allowed to register to vote 
immediately upon arrival. 

As in the USA, within each of the four areas that was comparable 
to a New Haven city, we selected every nth name with a random 
start. The number of respondents selected in each area in London 
was proportionate to the number in the comparable city in Greater 
New Haven. The London wards were Kensal Rise, Kenton, Sudbury, 
and Tokynton in Brent Borough, East Barnet and Garden Suburb in 
Barnet Borough, and Ruskin in Southwark Borough. We interviewed 
101 respondents in the London area for a response rate of 73.2 
per cent. 

The sample areas in Greater New Haven contained 18.3 per cent 
nonwhites and 23.8 per cent professionals, managers and kindred 
workers (PMOs) according to the 1970 census, while in the sample 
areas of Greater London the comparable percentages for 1971 were 
14.0 and 20.6 per cent. The four wards in Brent had a high percentage 
of nonwhites (19.8), as did the East Barnet ward to a lesser extent 
(6.0 per cent), while the Garden Suburb and Ruskin wards had 
percentages that were roughly comparable to those for the nation 
(1.9 and 2.6 per cent, respectively). The US sample areas were 
closer to the national averages than the English ones: for the total 
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US population in 1970, nonwhites equalled 12.5 per cent and 
PMOs 23.2 per cent, while for England in 1971, 2.8 per cent of the 
total population was nonwhite and 17.0 was classified as PMOs.® 

Greater New Haven is, of course, a less populous metropolitan 
region than Greater London. This raises the question of whether 
differences in living experiences in large and small cities might affect 
perceptions of inequality. A comparison of demographic charac- 
teristics of New Haven and London cannot address this question 
because differences due to city size will be compounded with 
country differences. Some sense of the effect of city size can be 
obtamed by comparing the New Haven sample areas with the three 
largest metropolitan centres in the USA (the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas of New York City, Chicago, and Los Angeles) — areas 
in the USA which are perhaps more comparable to the London 
sample areas. 

The most obvious city characteristic that might affect perceptions 
is the size of racial or class groups. To the extent that nonwhites or 
the poor tend to be concentrated in larger cities, white and wealthier 
residents of such cities may be more perceptive of inequality than 
those in smaller cities in which these groups are less visible. The New 
Haven sample areas had in 1970 a smaller percentage of nonwhites 
(18.3) than New York City (30.5), Chicago (22.2), or Los Angeles 
(25.7), but as large or slightly larger a percentage of families living 
below the official poverty line as any of the larger cities (9.7 com- 
pared with 9.9 for New York, 6.8 for Chicago, and 8.2 for Los 
Angeles).” 

Population density might also affect perceptions. It has been 
argued that greater density implies more frequent interaction be- 
tween different classes and races'® and this frequent interaction 
might lead to greater awareness of inequality. The New Haven 
sample areas were in 1970 somewhat less dense (5,979/sq. mile) than 
the SMSA of New York City (7,207), but more dense than the 
SMSAs of Chicago (1,731) or Los Angeles (1,875).'2 

The New Haven sample areas thus fall within the range of the 
three largest US metropolitan areas on population density and the 
percentage of poor families, but have a smaller percentage of non- 
whites, suggesting that, other things being equal, New Haven residents 
might perceive about the same level of class inequality, but less 
racial inequality than the residents of larger cities. None the less, 
neither the size of races or classes nor population density is known 
definitely to affect perceptions. Moreover, the mass media and 
education system may bring many individuals into contact with 
inequality in areas other than their own immediate locale. Finally, 
the items used to measure perceptions of class and racial inequality 
in this analysis are worded so as to direct the respondent’s attention 


to inequality in the entire society rather than in the local community... 
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It must, of course, be emphasized that this is an exploratory study, 
based on small samples. The small sample sizes were the cost, given 
limited resources, of intensive interviews, with many open-ended 
questions and probes as a follow-up to many of. the closed-response 
questions. Besides providing additional information on respondents’ 
views, the probes served as validity checks on my interpretation of 
responses. They also probably helped to minimize acquiescence bias. 
The frequent interviewer requests for explanations regarding the 
respondents’ choice of response categories encouraged respondents 
to give more thought to the items than simply saying an overagree- 


able ‘yes’ or a perverse ‘no’.'? 


INDICES OF PERCEIVED CLASS AND RACIAL INEQUALITY 


The dependent variables in this study are measures of respondents’ 
perceptions of class and racial inequality. The nine items below have 
been previously proposed and tested as measures of perceived class 
and racial inequality by Wendell Bell and myself.!? The response 
categories are strongly agree, somewhat agree, undecided, somewhat 
disagree, and strongly disagree. The items are. 


Perceptions of Class Inequality: 

1. In Britain (America),'* people of higher social class are given 
much more respect than those of a lower social class. 

2. Generally, people of higher social classes in this country get 
easier treatment by the police and courts than people of lower 
classes do. 

3. In actual practice, people of lower social class background 
have the same chance to get good jobs as people of higher class 
backgrounds. 

4. In fact, in Britain (America) all persons, regardless of social 
class background, have an equal opportunity to get a college or 
university education. 

5. Regardless of social class, anyone willing and able to work has 
an equal chance to earn a good income m this country. 


Perceptions of Racial Inequality: 

6. These days coloured people (blacks) have the same opportunity 
as whites to get good jobs in Britain (America). 

7. How about race?!5 Overall, whites get easier treatment by the 
police and courts than coloured people (blacks) do. 

8. And what about different races? Coloureds (blacks) have the 
same opportunity as whites to get a college or university education. 
9. In Britain (America), a white person usually makes more money 
than a coloured (black) person for doing the same Job. 
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The items measure respondents’ perceptions of inequalities of class 
and race’® on a wide range of dimensions. In the first five items 
respondents are asked to compare different social classes according 
to their equality or inequality of (1) respect, (2) treatment by the 
police and courts, (3) jobs, (4) education, and (5) income. The 
remaining four items ideal with the respondents’ comparisons of the 
equality or mequality between racial groups and repeat four of the 
above characteristics: (6) jobs, (7) treatment by the police and 
courts, (8) education, and (9) income."” 

The items are further differentiated by the aspect of inequality 
with which they deal. Five of the items (3, 4, 5, 6, and 8) deal with 
the opportunity to obtain the ‘good’ specified. Two (2 and 7) deal 
with the treatment received by members of different classes or races. 
And two (1 and 9) deal with condition, that is, the currently existing 
distribution of the specified ‘good’. The last item (9) is distinctive in 
that the inequality of income by race is for ‘doing the same job’, that 
is, with occupation controlled. 

To minimize acquiescence bias, items are worded so that for five 
of them inequality is perceived when the statements are rejected by 
respondents, while for the four remaining items inequality is per- 
ceived when the statements are accepted.'® Response categories for 
each item are scored from zero (for ‘perceives least inequality’) to 
four (for ‘perceives most inequality’). This gives a total possible 
range of scores over the five items in the Index of Perceived Class 
Inequality of from zero to 20 and over the four items in the Index 
of Perceived Racial Inequality of from zero to 16.’ 

The mean scores and standard deviations on the two indices 
are shown in the last two rows of Table I. English respondents 
perceived significantly less class and racial inequality than US 
respondents, as indicated by their lower mean scores on both indices 
(p<.001 in each case). Moreover, this difference holds up when 
differences in occupation, gender, and race are individually and 
simultaneously controlled, indicating that it is genuine and not 
simply the result of differences in these characteristics between the 
two samples. 

The greater awareness of inequality of US respondents can also 
be seen in the open-ended materials in my study. In response to the 
question, ‘Are there any things about Britain (the USA) today of 
which you are not proud?’, which was asked prior to any of the 
questions on perceptions or evaluations of inequality, fully 35 per 
cent of the US respondents mentioned ‘inequality’ or ‘poverty’, 
and this was the most frequently volunteered response. In contrast, 
only 12 per cent of English respondents mentioned inequality or 
poverty. This is not conclusive evidence that US respondents per- 
ceived more inequality, since some aspects of evaluation are involved 
in saying that one is not proud of inequality. None the less, it does 
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suggest that US respondents are either more aware of inequality or 
more likely to evaluate this as unfair — a finding consistent with re- 
sponses to the closed-response items above and with my earlier 
analysis of evaluations of inequality in these samples.”° 

The mean score on the two indices suggest that in neither sample 
were respondents particularly likely to perceive class or racial in- 
equality. English respondents averaged 9.80 and American respon- 
dents 11.88 on the Index of Perceived Class Inequality, when an 
‘undecided’ response on all five items would yield a score of 10.00. 
Similarly, English respondents scored, on average, 5.61 and Americans 
7.27 on the Index of Perceived Racial Inequality, when a response 
of ‘undecided’ to all four items would yield a score of 8.00. There 
was a tendency to perceive more class than racial inequality in both 
samples, but with the exception of perceptions of class inequality 
among the US respondents, the respondents were, on average, more 
likely to disagree than to agree that inequality exists. 

There was nevertheless considerable variation in perceptions of 
class and racial mequality; in each sample some respondents saw 
inequality where others saw equality. There appears to be more 
variation in the US sample than in the English one, as indicated by 
the larger standard deviations in the former sample. English respon- 
dents thus not only perceived less inequality than US respondents, 
but also displayed a greater consensus on the extent to which in- 
equality exists. 

These findings raise the question of whether perceptions reflect 
real differences in inequality between England and the USA. People 
may perceive more inequality where, in fact, there is more, or there 
may be little relation between perceived and actual inequality. 
Unfortunately, there is little empirical research that explicitly com- 
pares the USA and England on the sorts of inequality which corre- 
spond to the perceptions that I am measuring, and what scant 
evidence there is is beset with problems of comparability of measure- 
ment. In any event, even if English society in 1975 was more equal 
than US society on the variables I have specified, that could only be 
a partial explanation of my findings. It does not tell us why some 
English respondents perceived more inequality than some US respon- 
dents. Nor does it tell us why, within each country, some respondents 
perceived more inequality than others. I will argue below that 
perceptions of mequality may not accurately reflect the amount of 
actual inequality in the whole society, both because people, being 
differentially placed socially, experience different parts of society, 
and because group interests, values and societal myths colour 
perceptions. 
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HYPOTHESES 


According to what I shall call the ‘underdog’ thesis, those who are 
objectively disadvantaged by the way that opportunities, treatments, 
and conditions are distributed in society will perceive more in- 
equality than those who are objectively advantaged. In other words, 
the victims of unequal distributions of rewards will be more aware 
that the distributions are unequal than the beneficiaries of these 
distributions. I thus hypothesize that persons who have low ranked 
occupations, who have low family incomes, who do not own their 
own homes, who are nonwhite?! and who are female will perceive 
more inequality than persons who have high ranked occupations, 
who have high family incomes, who own their own homes, who are 
white and who are male. 

I assume that there is also a subjective element to the underdog 
thesis. Individuals who feel that they are deprived, even if they are 
not objectively deprived will perceive more inequality than individuals 
who do not feel so deprived. I thus expect that individuals who 
place themselves in the working and lower classes will perceive more 
inequality than those who place themselves in the middle, upper 
middle, or upper classes. 

Although disadvantaged position may influence perceptions, 
subordinate groups may be either partially blinded to inequality or 
convinced that inequality is fair to the extent that they accept a 
‘dominant ideology’. A dominant ideology is ‘a pervasive set of 
beliefs that broadly serves the interests of the dominant class’ which, 
when adopted by the subordinate class, prevents their raising an 
effective opposition.*? 

In a recent article employing these data,?* I identified a widely 
held ‘dominant ideology’ in each country that appeared to convince 
some respondents who were objectively disadvantaged that inequality 
is fair. For the US respondents, the dominant ideology appeared to 
be the American Dream that anyone, no matter how humble his/her 
origins, can be successful. The elements of this ideology are well 
expressed in the responses of some of my US respondents to an 
open-ended question on ‘what are the things about this country of 
which you are most proud?’: 


We can start with nothing and become a millionaire. 
[46-year-old white male college graduate, with a family 
income of $20,000 from his own small business] 


If you’re smart, one can do anything. 
[32-year-old white homemaker, who attended college and 
has a family income of $17,500] 


I’ve found equal opportunity to do what you want to do if you 
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have the ambition... The shift in economic status is so rapid that 
a group in the lower level can be in the upper level by selling a 
million records. Many who don’t have much to offer are earning 
a lot. 
[ 78-year-old retired professional woman with post-graduate 
training and a $10,500 family income] 


[I’m proud of] the opportunity to make money... . A lot of people 
judge others by how much money they have. To be successful is to 

have money, so to have money is to become proud. 
[40-year-old white male who attended college and has a ’ 
$11,000 family income] 


Twenty per cent of US respondents volunteered responses such as 
these, compared to only 5 per cent of English respondents.” 

In my previous research, the individual’s percetved monetary 
success, that is the belief that one will succeed by earning a lot of 
money, was formally measured by structured responses (given in the 
following section) to the question: 


‘I’m going to read off a few things and, as I do, please tell me how 
close you have come — or think you will come — to getting each in 
your own lifetime. Really getting ahead by earning a lot of money’. 


US respondents were only half as likely as English respondents to say 
that they will not achive monetary success and were slightly more 
likely to say that they have already achieved or will achieve such 
success. Moreover, the belief that one would be successful was far 
less related to the individual’s race, education, occupation, family 
income and age in the US sample than in the English sample. Expec- 
tations of success among US respondents were thus less realistic in 
the sense of taking into account the individual’s current position. 
Finally US respondents who believed they were going to be success- 
ful were more likely than those who did not to judge inequality to 
be fair. 
In short, my earlier findings confirm Runciman’s view that the: 


social discontents of Americans are kept low because they con- 
tinue to believe, however, erroneously, that the rags-to-riches 
myth is true. A man who believes he is shortly to rise to great 
heights will not resent a brief position of inferiority.’ 


Among my English respondents, the dominant ideology appeared 
to be a ‘myth of the just society’, the belief that English society is 
extraordinarily just by virtue of a general agreement on and con- 
formity to norms of social conduct. As others have noted, in England 
there is a strong sense of what is done and not done, proper and 
improper, right and not right. Anthony Glyn, for example, says that 
‘the idea of fairness stems from the fundamental British assumption 


`~ 
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that there are rules for everything in life. Should someone some- 
where transgress or ignore these rules, a cry of “unfair” will go up.’*® 
The strong belief in the fairness of their society is reflected in the 
responses of my English respondents to an open-ended question on 
sources of pride in their country: 


Our justice here is quite fair... . All systems have problems but 
ours is an extremely fair government by all the people. 
[33-year-old nonwhite male from the Leeward Islands, a 
professional, who has acollege degree and a family income 
of £4,500] 


.. . fairness, seeing the others’ point of view. 
[52-year-old white homemaker, who left school at age 15 
and has a family income of £4,000] 


lm proud of our system of justice. All people really do get a fair 
deal. 
[60-year-old white homemaker, with GCE Ordinary level 
qualifications, and a family income of £5,600] 


Our sense of fair play... 
[49-year-old white male who left school at age 13 and has 
a family income of £7,200] 


The sense of tolerance and fair play, although they are waning. It’s 
to our credit that we have allowed so many Commonwealth 
foreigners to come over and have honoured their passports. 
[43-year-old white male with a college degree and a £4,700 
family income] 


I find it very civilized and fair. People are given a square deal in 
dealing with official bodies — in business circles definitely. 
[44-year-old white male college graduate who owns his 
own business and has a family income of £8,300] 


‘In response to this question, 20 per cent of the English respondents 
mentioned ‘fairness’, compared to only 5 per cent of US respondents. 

J argued that the general belief in a just society leads to a sense of 
personal equity, the belief that one’s standard of living is fair — that 
one has the standard of living that one deserves and does not deserve 
more. I measured the individual’s sense of personal equity from 
structured responses (given in the following section) to the question: 
‘In general, do you personally have the standard of living that you 
- feel you deserve?’ Although in both samples about two thirds of 
respondents felt they had the standard of living that they deserved 
and did not deserve more, the sense of personal equity was far less 
grounded in the individual’s objective position (i.e., race, education, 
occupation, family income and age) in the English sample than in the 
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US sample. This belief was held by virtually all groups of English 
respondents, and also had a significant effect in reducing favourable 
evaluations of equality there.”’ 

Thus my earlier research suggested that in each country, a widely 
held dominant ideology served to ‘cool out’ some members of dis- 
advantaged groups, leading them to oppose greater equality when it 
would appear to be in their interest to favour it. Since another way 
that a dominant ideology could appease the discontent of dis- 
advantaged groups is by convincing them that there is less inequality. 
than there in fact is, I will test the hypothesis that these ideologies 
also serve to partially blind their adherents to existing inequality. 
Thus I hypothesize by the ‘dominant ideology’ thesis that US re- 
spondents who believe that they will be monetarily successful will 
perceive less societal inequality than those who do not believe they 
will be successful. Similarly, I hypothesize that English respondents 
who feel that they have the standard of living that they deserve and 
that they deserve no more will perceive less societal inequality than 
those who feel that they deserve more. 

Two additional variables that might influence people’s perceptions 
of inequality are education and age. With regard to education, two 
hypotheses, leading to opposite predictions, can be formulated. The 
one favoured here is that education produces a greater awareness of 
inequality in society by familiarizing individuals with life-styles and 
experiences different from their own — including those of the poor 
and powerless, on the one hand, and the rich and powerful, on the 
other. According to the ‘enlightenment’ thesis, as I shall call it, 
relatively well educated people will perceive more inequality than 
less educated people. An alternative hypothesis can be derived from 
the underdog thesis. If we assume that well educated people are 
privileged, then they should perceive less inequality than less edu- 
cated people. 

My hypothesis with regard to age begins with the assumption that 
individuals’ perceptions of inequality tend to be shaped in part by 
events which were occurring when they were being socialized mto 
social and political attitudes.*® Since in the USA and, perhaps to a 
lesser extent, in England, a ‘rediscovery’ of poverty and inequality 
occurred during the 1960s and early 1970s”? when the younger 
people in my samples were coming of age politically, I hypothesize 
by the ‘egalitarian zeitgeist’ thesis that young people will perceive 
more inequality than older people. 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


The data available in my study allow preliminary tests of the pro- 
posed hypotheses. With regard to the ‘underdog’ thesis, I have six 
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indicators of privileged or underprivileged position — occupational 
prestige, family income, home ownership, race, gender, and subjec- 
tive social class. Occupational prestige is coded in Treiman’s Standard 
International Prestige Units, which are specifically designed for cross- 
national purposes and which have previously been used in a com- 
parison of England and the USA.” Women who were not employed 
outside the home are assigned their husband’s occupation and young 
people listing their parents as chief breadwinners are given their 
father’s occupation. Family tncome is the respondent’s best estimate 
of the before-tax income earned or received by family members from 
all sources (wages, stocks, businesses and partnerships, welfare, 
unemployment compensation, and pensions). Home ownership is 
dichotomized to separate individuals who own or are buying their 
home (scored as 1) from those who are renting (0).°! Race is dichot- 
omized into white (1) and nonwhite (0) and gender into male (1) and 
female (0). In measuring subjective social class, interviewers began by 
asking an open-ended question to get a picture of the class system as 
seen by respondents. After probing respondent’s views on the class 
structure, interviewers asked “To which of these classes (as just 
named by R) do you belong?’ If they were then able to classify the 
respondent into one of five classes (upper [5], upper middle [4], 
middle [3], working [2], or lower [1] ), they did not ask the standard 
closed answer question on subjective social class.*? If interviewers 
had any doubts, the respondent was handed a card with the five 
classes printed out and was asked to pick one to describe him/herself. 

The measures available in this study are not exhaustive of measures 
of privileged position. Ideally, some measure of wealth should also 
be included, This omission may be less serious because my measure 
of family income includes income from all sources — including stocks, 
businesses, and partnerships. Moreover, the measure of home owner- 
ship is included to give some information as to the respondent’s assets. 

Measures of the dominant ideology in each country are derived 
from the two questions mentioned earlier. Perceived monetary success 
is coded to differentiate persons who responded ‘T definitely will get 
this [a lot of money]’ or ‘I already have this’ (5); ‘I may get this’ (4); 
‘I don’t know’ or undecided (3); ‘I may never get this’ (2); and ‘I 
won’t get this’ (1). Sense of personal equity classifies respondents as 
‘No, I deserve less’ (4); “Yes, I have what I deserve’ (3); ‘I’m not sure’ 
(2); and ‘No, I deserve more’ (1). Despite the fact that I probed 
respondents’ answers to one of the measures (sense of personal 
equity) in order to understand their meaning, tested each one for 
validity against other responses, and performed empirical tests show- 
ing that acquiescence bias is minimal, I am, none the less, dealing 
with single-item measures, the results of which should be viewed 
with caution. Single-item measures tend to have lower reliability 
than multiple-item scales, which means that correlations and 
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regression coefficients between them and other variables may be 
underestimated. My findings on these measures, thus, are tentative, 
not firm verifications. 

Education is coded in comparable categories in England and the 
USA with the advice of Michael Mann of LSE. Categories are (with 
the USA in parentheses): graduate degrees (graduate or professional 
training [7]); college degree (college degree [6]); GCE Advanced 
Level, Higher Level Diplomas from further educational institutions, 
CSE H Level, accounting qualifications (partial college — at least one 
year — or specialized training [5]); GCE Ordinary Level, Ordinary 
Diplomas, City and Guilds Qualifications, CSE O Level (high school 
graduate [4]); no qualifications, left school age 15 or over (10-11 
years of school [3]); no qualifications, left school age 12-14 (7-9 
years of school [2]); no qualifications, left school below age 12 
(less than 7 years of school [1]). Finally, age is straightforwardly 
chronological age as reported by the respondents. 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS 


An initial picture of the relationships between the variables can be 
found in the zero-order correlations reported in Table I.°* These 
correlations give an initial, though incomplete, test of my hypotheses, 
and reflect in a very real sense the relationships people experience as 
they make their way in society. 

One-tailed tests of significance are applied to correlations (and 
regression coefficients below) of all mdependent variables except 
education with perceptions of inequality since the direction of 
effect (negative) is predicted in the hypotheses. Two-tailed tests are 
applied to correlations of education with perceptions since competing 
hypotheses predict opposite relationships with perceptions. 

Of the six measures hypothesized by the underdog thesis to 
negatively affect perceptions of inequality, only race and home 
ownership are significant in the US sample and only race is signifi- 
cant in the English sample. Nonwhites and renters in the US sample 
perceived more class and racial inequality than whites and home- 
owners, and nonwhites in the English sample perceived more racial 
inequality than whites. Neither of the measures of dominant ideology 
is significantly correlated with perceived class or racial inequality. 
Education is significantly related in a positive direction to perceptions 
of both class and racial inequality in the US sample, but not in the 
English sample. Relatively well educated US respondents perceived 
more inequality than less educated respondents. Finally, age is 
significantly correlated with perceptions of both class and racial 
inequality in the US sample, and with perceptions of class inequality 
in the English sample. Younger respondents perceived more inequality 
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than older respondents. In general, the zero-order correlations suggest 
that only a few key variables in each sample are linked with percep- 
tions of inequality. 


REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


Zero-order correlations, of course, are only preliminary bases for 
accepting or rejecting hypotheses, since other variables may con- 
found the true relationships between possible causes and effects. 
Thus, I present in Table I the results of a multiple regression 
analysis.” I make no assumptions of causality among occupational 
prestige, family income, home ownership, race, gender, education 
and age, since such a model would be more appropriate for a study 
of the process of socioeconomic achievement than for my purposes 
here. I assume that the three subjective variables — subjective social 
class, sense of personal equity, and perceived monetary success — prob- 
ably develop after the individual’s objective characteristics have been 
more or less established, but since I have examined the relationships 
between objective characteristics and these subjective variables 
elsewhere,*> I do not show these in Table II. Instead, all variables 
are simply treated as independent with respect to perceptions of 
inequality. 

In the US sample, a ‘full’? model, including all ten predictors, 
explains 29 percent of the variance in perceptions of class inequality. 
A ‘reduced’ model, including just those variables that are significant, 
explains nearly as much variance — 28 per cent. The full model ex- 
plains 44 per cent and the reduced model 42 per cent of the variance 
in perceptions of racial inequality. Both the full and reduced models 
are significant (p<.001), but it is clear that only a few variables are 
pulling most of the weight. In the English sample, the full models 
explain only 12 per cent of the variance in perceptions of both class 
and racial inequality and are not significant. The reduced models 
explain 8 per cent of the variance in perceived class inequality and 
only 4 per cent (with one variable) in perceived racial inequality and 
are just significant at the .05 level. 

Overall, the models explain a reasonably large proportion of 
variance in perceptions in the US data, although only a few variables 
are significant. In the English data, however, the models explain 
only a trivial proportion of variance. This suggests that there may be 
considerably more consensus in perceptions among the categories of 
people identified in this analysis in England than in the USA, a 
finding consistent with the smaller standard deviations of perceptions 
of class and racial inequality in the English sample (see Table I). 

Turning now to the regression coefficients in the reduced models, 
we see that of the six variables hypothesized to negatively affect 
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perceptions of inequality by the underdog thesis, only race and home 
ownership are significant in the US data. Nonwhites in the US sample 
perceived more class and racial inequality than whites, and renters 
perceived more racial inequality than home owners. In the English 
sample, those who placed themselves in the lower and working 
classes perceived significantly more class inequality than those who 
placed themselves in a higher class. At the same time, nonwhites 
perceived significantly more racial inequality than whites.’ In 
general, with the exception of the strong effect of race in the US 
sample, these data lend little support to the underdog thesis. 

Although nonwhites in both the English and US samples per- 
ceived more racial inequality than whites, this tendency is much 
more marked in the latter sample. Moreover, US nonwhites also 
perceived significantly more class inequality than whites. Finally, 
from my earlier analysis of evaluations of inequality, nonwhites in 
the US sample were also more likely than their English counterparts 
to go further to evaluate inequality as unfair. 

As expected, US respondents who believe they will be successful 
monetarily, largely apart from their current circumstances since 
these are controlled (in the full model), perceived significantly less 
class and racial inequality than those who do not believe they will 
succeed. Belief in the American Dream may partially blind some 
individuals to inequality that others are apt to see and, as I found 
in my earlier analysis, lead them to the Judgment that inequality is 
fair. Although the dominant ideology thesis receives some support 
in the US data, the sense of personal equity was not significantly 
related to perceptions of inequality in the English data. Because 
the measure of the dominant ideology in England was very crude, 
we cannot say that a superior measure would not have an effect. 
That the measure of the American Dream exerts a significant effect 
on US perceptions, however, suggests that a superior measure might 
exert an even larger effect. 

. Well educated respondents in the US sample perceived significantly 
more class and racial inequality than less educated respondents. In 
this sample, education is the strongest factor determining perceptions 
of both class and racial inequality. This is surprising in light of my 
earlier analysis which found that highly educated US respondents 
were no more favourable to equality than less educated people. It 
may be that education in the US imculcates a greater awareness of 
inequality, but not the belief that inequality is unfair. In the English 
sample, well educated respondents did not differ significantly from 
less educated ones in the amount of inequality that they perceived. 

Finally, in both samples, young people perceived significantly 
more class inequality, but no more racial inequality, than older 
people. The failure of the ‘egalitarian zeitgeist? and ‘underdog’ 
theses to explain perceived racial inequality might be explained by 
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another hypothesis — the ‘competition’ or ‘threat’ hypothesis. This is 
that whites who are most in competition with nonwhites for scarce 
jobs and housing will be most prejudiced against nonwhites and, 
perhaps, least perceptive of racial inequality.’ From this we would 
expect whites who are young, less educated, have low ranked jobs 
and low family incomes, and rent their homes to perceive less racial 
inequality than whites who are middle-aged or old, well educated, 
have high ranked occupations and high family incomes and own 
their homes. 

I tested the competition hypothesis by adding interaction terms 
of race with age, education, prestige, family income and home 
ownership to the predictors in the full models. This analysis is not 
shown here because there was a high degree of multicolinearity 
between the additive and interactive effects of variables. Because of 
this multicolinearity, I also conducted a tabular analysis of the 
interactive effects. In the US data, there appeared to be no signifi- 
cant interactive effects. In the English data, there was a significant 
interaction of race and prestige in determining perceived racial 
inequality, but the tabular analysis revealed that the form of this 
interaction was not fully consistent with the competition thesis. 
Whites in low ranked occupations?’ had slightly lower scores on 
perceived racial inequality (x = 4.68) than whites in high ranked 
occupations (5.89). At the same time, however, nonwhites in low 
ranked occupations had considerably higher scores (8.62) than 
those in high ranked occupations (4.67). The most distinctive race/ ' 
occupation category, then, was non-whites in low ranked occu- 
pations; it is their tendency to perceive more racial inequality and 
not the tendency of whites in low ranked occupations to perceive 
less inequality that is mainly responsible for the significant inter- 
action effect. 


CONCLUSIONS 


My exploratory analysis of small samples collected in Greater New 
Haven, Connecticut and demographically comparable areas in Greater 
London casts some doubt on the validity of traditional impressions 
of the USA and England. The USA has been viewed as a society in 
which class sentiments are weak — in part because the working class 
is racially divided. Britain, in contrast, has been depicted as a society 
in which people are very conscious of class differences and in which 
racial differences are of little importance. Recent events in the USA 
(the rediscovery of inequality during the 1960s and 1970s and the 
concomitant challenge to the status quo by the poor, blacks, ethnic 
minorities, women and the young) and in Britain (the massive influx 
of nonwhite immigrants, the rise of the anti-immigrant movement, 
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and the increase in race-related demonstrations and riots) may have 
changed all this. 

In several respects, the results of this study challenge the usual 
characterizations of Americans and the English. First, US respondents 
perceived more class and racial inequality than English respondents. 
In neither sample did people perceive much inequality, but US 
respondents of all occupational, racial and gender categories per- 
ceived more inequality in their society than similarly situated English 
respondents did in theirs, suggesting that the nonrepresentativeness 
of the samples is not responsible for the country difference in 
perceptions. 

Second, there was far greater consensus as to the extent of class 
_ and racial inequality in the English than in the US sample. This was 
exhibited both in the smaller standard deviations of perceived class 
and racial mequality in the English data and in the failure of ten 
variables that were hypothesized to affect perceptions to explain 
any more than a trivial proportion of the variance there. Although 
only a few variables were significantly linked with perceptions of 
inequality m the US data, these variables explained 28 per cent of 
the variance in perceived class inequality and half again as much — 42 
per cent — of the variance in perceived racial inequality. 

Perceptions of inequality appear to be structured not along class, 
but along other, lines of cleavage. There is little evidence in either 
sample that those in disadvantaged class or socioeconomic positions 
perceive any more inequality than those in advantaged positions. 
None the less, US nonwhites perceived more class and racial inequality 
than whites, and English nonwhites perceived more racial inequality 
than whites. At the same time, in the US data, well educated people 
perceived more class and racial inequality than less educated people, 
lending some support to the theory that the enlightenment aspects 
of education tend to predominate over the status (or underdog) 
aspects. In the English sample, however, well educated people per- 
ceived no more inequality than less educated people. 

Young people m both samples perceived more class inequality 
than older people, possibly because they had come of age politically 
during a period of history characterized by a particularly heightened 
popular awareness of mequality and poverty. A more definitive 
conclusion regarding the effects of the egalitarian zettgeist of the 
1960s and 1970s must await the collection of data on age differences 
in still more recent generations of respondents. The recent swing 
to the political Right in the USA may in a few years be reflected 
in a curvilinear relationship between age and perceptions, with 
middle-aged persons being more perceptive of inequality than older 
or younger persons. 

The significant effect of the belief in rags-to-riches or the American 
Dream in the US sample suggests that this ideology may lead some 
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Americans — including some disadvantaged ones — to perceive less in- 
equality and (from my earlier study) to evaluate inequality as fair 
since they may one day benefit from it themselves. None the less, the 
fact that some groups of Americans — blacks, the well educated, and 
the young — are rather perceptive of inequality suggests that the 
American Dream is not bought by all Americans. 

Only the simplest level of consciousness of inequality — the recog- 
nition that it exists — has been considered here. Perhaps because the 
existence of class and racial inequality is taken as proven fact by 
most sociologists, attempts to address the question of 


why. . .given the prevailing degree of social inequality, there is no 
widely supported and radical opposition to the existing social 
order, and. ..at all levels of the stratification hierarchy attitudes 
of acceptance if not approval, are those most commonly found?” 


have often implicitly assumed that the disadvantaged are aware of 
inequality but somehow come to accept it. The results of this study, 
through necessarily tentative, suggest that consciousness of inequality 
may fail to materialize at an even more basic level: many people in 
both the USA and England — including disadvantaged people as well 
— may not perceive their society to be particularly unequal in the 
first place and hence never get beyond this stage to evaluate inequality 
as unfair, recognize that something can be done about it, and take 
action to reduce it. 


Robert V. Robinson 
Department of Soctology 
Indiana Universtty 
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Social usages of the public drinking house: 
changing aspects of class and leisure 


ABSTRACT 


Different categories of drinking houses, it is claimed, are histori- 
cally related to different kinds of users and usages. Industrialism, 
however, entrenched the ubiquitous pub amidst the song, sin and 
insobriety of the poor and the new working-class urban proletariat. 
The public house thus became a focus of social freedoms and 
sexual licence, as well as a locus of more formal elements of 
rational recreation. Yet the public house was subject to social 
controls of a ferocious kind and not simply licensing constraints, 
and some discussion is developed in examining the class basis 
of recreation and leisure controls. Attention finally turns to 
viewing the public house as an intermediate context in a relational 
sense, in an historical sense and in a time sense, and one deserving 
further sociological attention. 


Historically, different types of public drinking houses have generally 
developed out of distinct categories of social usage. The inn developed 
from the coaching tradition of providing refreshment and lodgings 
for travellers. Such houses tended over time to foster recreation and 
itinerant entertainers and to be a focus of not just wealthy travellers 
but plyers of wares and trades — but always perhaps within the con- 
text of a dominant use by the relatively wealthy. Such drinking 
houses catered for catholic drinking tastes — spirits, wines and beers. 
The taverns were originally concerned with selling wine, the avail- 
ability of wine itself bemg boosted by the cultivation of vines in the 
medieval monasteries. Such taverns, by the late eighteenth century, 
were virtually indistinguishable from inns and met the needs of the 
casual drinker, catering for a wide range of users. The alehouse was 
the traditional village drinking house; it had none of the accom- 
modation or the formal entertainment patterns of the inn. It was 
effectively the local community drinking and meeting place and was 
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an integral part of village life. The alehouse sold only beer — often 
brewed on the premises, it was closely tied to its locality and the 
customs and traditions of a rural culture — a culture in which animals 
and traditional folk orgiastic celebration were woven into a strong 
oral tradition and pattern of social usage. Ale was the national 
beverage and drunk with meals.’ The mug-of ale or beer was the 
celebration by the “common man’ of his communality and, as Charles 
Booth was later to observe, was the ‘primordial cell’ of British social 
life. The alehouse was thus a local context often romantically en- 
shrined by writers of the eighteenth century such as Izack Walton 
in The Compleat Angler.’ 

The mid-eighteenth century had witnessed the growth of ‘English 
brandy’ and by thenineteenth century the traditional village alehouse 
was still distinctive but the inn and the tavern had merged and were 
evidencing similar physical and social characteristics. The develop- 
ment of new styles of drinking more appropriate to the increasing 
proportion of people moving to growing manufacturing areas, the 
towns clustering around factories, mills and new industry, meant 
however by the early nineteenth century the mergence of not just 
the traditional contexts but the growth of quite new ones. The 
gin palace, growing out of the availability of cheap gin — from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century — the effects of which were so 
graphically depicted by Hogarth as accompanied by debauchery and 
poverty, as contrasted to beer drinking which accompanied respect- 
ability and the empty pawnbroker’s shop — constituted a change of 
some moment. A change which was to institutionalize the bar and to 
lead to the flaunting, gaudy and visually garish drinking palaces of 
the Victorian period. 


In the 1830s the publican had every reason for enriching shop 
fagades which had gripped London in the 1820s, for the beer Act 
of 1830 had created a new rival for his custom. A new phenom- 
enon, the gin palace — with its plate glass windows, richly oma- 
mented façade, gilded lettering and brilliant lamps — began to 
arouse comment. Its style became almost uniform in urban pubs.’ 


And as Baily observes: 


The new pubs built in the 1830s — the so called gin palaces — were 
entirely different in scale, in lay-out, in style and management. 
... The domesticity of the old pub had given way to the com- 
mercialised glamour of new people’s palaces, gaudy compensation 
for the meanness of everyday life.* 


The emergence of the gin palace was stimulated by a fifth category 
of public drinking contexts which was identifiable in the 1830s — the 
beer house. After the 1830 Beer House Act there were few restrictions 
on where beer could be publicly sold and consumed. The explosion 
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of beer houses, themselves sharing little other than that they were 
frequented by the new urban poor, were small and relatively un- 
commercialized, extremely numerous, and fostered the drink habit 
in the context of new patterns of social life for a largely illiterate 
and unsanitized mass. 

The beer house, it is suggested, along with the more flamboyant 
gin palace, entrenched the social usage patterns of the earlier ale- 
house, although in a much more stratified form, and gave birth to 
the contemporary ‘pub’ thus: 


In an age of social dislocation the pub... was a centre of warmth, 
light and sociability for the urban poor, a haven from the filth and 
meanness of inadequate and congested housing, a magnet for the 
disoriented newcomer and disgruntled regular alike.” 


The extraordinary growth in the number of ‘on licences’ in relation 
to population growth is a revealing indication of the ubiquity of the 
public drinking house but, historically, it 1s a record of decline, as 
indicated by the figures given in Table I showing the total number of 
licences granted in relation to the decades between 1831 and 1951 as 
a proportion of the population. 


TABLE I Number of Licences granted 





Year Total Licences Persons per on-licence 
1831 82,484 168 
1841 91,612 174 
1851 95,484 188 
1861 107,696 186 
1871 112,884 201 
1881 106,910 243 
1891 105,006 276 
1901 102,841 316 
1911 90,586 398 
1921 82,411 458 
1931 77,049 517 
1941 73,210 571 
1951 73,421 595 


Source: B. Harrison, Drink and the Victorians, Faber & Faber, 1971, p. 313. 


What has been proposed thus far is that in the early Victorian 
period the usages of the public drinking house began to assume 
particular social characteristics under the impetus of industrialism. 
Such characteristics were to become clearly distinguishable in terms 
of the content of popular culture, in terms of the non-respectability 
of particular sub-cultural life-styles, in terms of the social control 
problems of large numbers of working people who found their 
escape from the tyranny of Victorian capitalism and exploitative 
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labour in a vicarious immediacy and existential experience, not 
altogether uninformed by the enjoyment of rational recreation, in 
the public drinking house. Such assertions require further substan- 
tiation and the evidence itself is complex, scattered and capable of 
varying interpretations, not least by historians. It is too simplistic, 
it is maintained here, to adopt the view that historical social patterns 
become universally and directly translated and thus immediately 
traceable in existing social structures, values and behaviours. It is 
clear, that in the particular case of the public drinking house, it is a 
diverse, variable and changing context, the social characteristics 
of which may differ in scope, pervasiveness and stability over time. 
In general, however, it is accepted here that such a context is an 
extension of the social values, sociability patterns and role networks 
of its participants. What can be asserted historically is that there was 
a distinct impetus, in the nineteenth century, for the new drinking 
houses to be patronised by the new masses of urban dwellers, that 
such dwellers were usually poor and ‘working-class’, and that the 
public house was thus to become in this period both geographically 
located and socially anchored in particular neighbourhoods and life 
styles, in a variety of garish, splendid, and diverse contexts charac- 
teristic of the period. 

The social complexity and diversity of the public drinking house, 
from the early nineteenth century to the present, can be established 
further by examining the patterning of soctal usage and changes in 
such usage. As Harrison directly points out: ‘Statistics cannot tell 
us what these pubs were doing’... the techniques of the social 
scientist must be supplemented by ‘the insights of the novelist’.° 

Perhaps a full account of the social nature of ‘pub life’ and the 
social usages of the public drinking house, in an historical sense, 
cannot be written, interwoven as it has been with street life, criminal 
and slum sub-culture, the transformation of pre-industrial games and 
oral traditions, the development of new work routines and the 
diverse physical structures and interiors which variously provided 
meeting places and social exchange situations for a kaleidoscope of 
human interaction. What is proposed thus, is to identify the main 
social usages characteristic of such a social context, to explore the 
primacy of some particular social usages rather than others. 

There is no particular stance here favouring an ideographic histori- 
cal approach, such particularization portrayed being examined within 
the rubric of the public drinking house in terms of two primacies of 
social usage: firstly as a focus of community life and criminal sub- 
culture and secondly as a centre for recreation, entertainment and 
sexual licence. 
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The imter-meshing of the public drinking house with street and com- 
munity life was very much a reality for a considerable part of the 
Victorian period.”* The absence of open space in the new towns of 
the nineteenth century reinforced the social importance of the 
street — and thus the public drinking house — as an arena of social 
life, thus: 


As footpaths, public gardens and common land were swallowed 
up or subjected to a more exclusive interpretation of property 
rights, the street alone was left as the new commons of the 
industrial poor. ... The pub was the natural resting place for this 
increase in human traffic.’ 


It was thus with the importance of the gregariousness and com- 
munality of street life that the public drinking house began to assume 
its new significance; it increased in size, scope of activities and the 
range of interests encompassed. It also meant the growth of new 
public drinking places, the beer houses, gin palaces and the general 
availability of beer and gin, an availability which was to enmesh the 
public house in the ‘condition of England’ debate. The availability 
of alcohol was intimately linked to vice, prostitution and the foster- 
ing of not just idleness amongst the new industrial poor, but crimi- 
nality and a vicious threatening underworld: ‘Where hundreds of 
thousands grew up in the undrained, unpoliced, ungoverned, and 
unschooled urban jungles;’ where ‘pauperism, filth, overcrowding 
and crime were intimately connected’; and where, ‘low public 
houses were often the scene of all sorts of brutality.’ The streets 
themselves and the housing conditions in which the urban poor 
lived were not jolly picturesque places.’ 

The public house in such a context must have provided a haven 
of warmth, light and sociability — as Bailey suggests — compared to 
the often polluted streets and the nethersken,'* this latter contain- 
ing ‘a shifting collection of casual labourers, hawkers, beggars, 
thieves, one night stand prostitutes, petty tarts and sharpers, road 
sweepers, street performers, broken servants and other more or less 
unspecifiable riff raff.’ And making the link between such con- 
ditions and criminality, the publican and the pub, 


Thousands of our felons are trained from their infancy in the 
bosom of crime... familiarised with vice from their earliest 
years ... carried to the beer shop or gin palace on the breast of 
worthless drunken mothers.'* 


It was the ‘licensed victuallers who had close connections with 
lodging house keeping’ and were ‘scandalously influential on watch 
committees’. And: 
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In the tap room of flash pubs . . . was carried on the essential traffic 
of the underworld. Here robberies were hatched, disposal of stolen 
property arranged... above all information bought and exchanged 
. .. what could be better than a public house, open from dawn to 
midnight, where no visitor’s presence need mean anything more 
than a wish for a drink?’* 


In short, as Harrison points out, pubs often lay at the heart of the 
criminal underworld. 

The part the public drinking house played in street and com- 
munity life and its links to the growth and perpetuation of criminal 
sub-culture, has perhaps yet to be written. The growth of public 
health, public transport and rigorous local authority planning slowly 
but directly changed such street life and housing conditions, and 
with the emergence of new patterns of recreation and consumerism 
in the twentieth century, it is suggested that as a focus of criminal 
sub-culture the public house may have declined. How much so is a 
matter for empirical research. What is quite clear, however, is that in 
some important aspects the public drinking house was colonized as 
an ideal context for a criminal sub-culture with strong linkages to 
prostitution and various forms of illegal activity, a nexus of the 
criminal underworld. 


THE DOMINANCE OF WORKING CLASS USAGE 


The relationship between the urban context and the dominant usage 
by one social group rather than another of the public drinking house, 
requires further exploration to establish precisely why it was, and it 
is hypothesized to some extent still is, that the public house became 
embedded in the life and leisure of the ‘under-mass’. Only such an 
account can illumine the second social usage of particular concern 
here, namely the recreational usage of such a context. Precisely 
where such drinking contexts are located in major population centres 
itself affords a clue. Harrison shows in some detail that in terms of 
pub geography, public houses historically have been ‘concentrated 
far more closely in the city centre than in the suburbs’, and that pub 
density, certainly in London, tended to follow nineteenth-century 
commuter thoroughfares and areas of ‘working-class’ housing.'® 

It can be speculated, and Harrison does not do so, that the con- 
temporary geographical location of public drinking houses, has been 
heavily influenced by the nineteenth-century patterns because of 
the relative freedom which existed to establish beer houses between 
1830 and 1869, and the easy profit without capital to be made from 
the sale of alcoholic beverages. The population increase, from under 
10 milion in 1801 to around 34 million by 1901, also suggests that 
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there was a ready expanding populace and market, public drinking 
house location following high population concentrations — and that 
meant the majority of the population whose everyday world was 
streets, the netherskens and the factory or sweat shop. In such a 
situation leisure was contained by time and spatial constraints. The 
average working week was over seventy hours and up to the late 
1860s included Saturday, and the immediate neighbourhood was the 
playground of the new industrial poor. The chapels and public 
houses were the twin institutions of the urban landscape, ‘the former 
was seldom open and the latter seldom closed.”*’ 

It was to the public house that there was a natural gravitation 
with industrial urbanism, linking the coarseness and spontaneity of 
popular recreation in a pre-industrial culture to the new urban con- 
text, a culture and a context in which alcoholic beverages, particu- 
larly beer, was a necessary accompaniment of fetes, festivities and 
feasts, and an antidote to the brevity, insecurity and tyranny of life. 
It was a life in which communality and gregariousness were in part 
a response to the mobility and moral anonymity of urbanism, the 
tendency for the segmentation of work place, family and leisure. 
Such communality and gregariousness were increasingly subject 
to the constraints of a moralizing mode of rational recreation and 
pressure of a nineteenth century temperance movement. The conflict 
between ‘drinking and thinking’ was articulated through licencing 
controls over the ubiquity of alcohol. But constraints were also 
increasingly imposed on the recreational culture fostered through 
alcohol consumption and the public house as a locus of working 
class life. The attack was on the inefficiency induced by working- 
class life-styles centred around alcohol and the public drinking house. 
As one writer of the period said: 


The English working class may be said to be soaked in beer. They 
are made dull and sodden by it. Their efficiency is sadly impaired 
and they lose whatever imagination invention and quickness might 
be theirs... the public house is ubiquitous. It flourishes on every 
corner and between corners. !’ 


The extent to which the harshness of work routines and working 
conditions reinforced the harshness of life and living conditions for 
the new urban poor, thus entrenching the role of the public drinking 
house in working class culture is a matter for further research. How- 
ever, before exploring further the social usages of the public drinking 
house in terms of its development as a centre of recreational activity 
and sociability, particularly for the ‘working class’, some cautionary 
observations can perhaps be made about possible distortions in the 
historical evidence. Thompson warns of the dangers of misunder- 
standing the record of the life-styles and experiences of the working 
class during industrialization and in particular the history of ‘the 
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denizens of Satan’s strongholds — the harlots and publicans and 
thieves’,’? and by implication the asserted historical link between 
the public house as a nexus of the cultural life of the under-mass and 
alcohol as compensation for the poverty, slum conditions and the 
harshness of work. Thompson suggests: 


We need more studies of the social attitudes of criminals, of 
soldiers and sailors, of tavern life; and we should look at the 
evidence not with a moralising eye, but with an eye for Brechtian 
values — the fatalism, the irony in the face of Establishment hom- 
ilies, the tenacity of self preservation . . . the inarticulate conserve 
certain values — a spontaneity and capacity for enjoyment and 
mutual loyalties — despite inhibiting pressures of magistrates, mill 
owners and methodists.?° 


Some care has been taken thus far to avoid an ideographic historical 
approach or an economic class view of history, or an approach which 
adopts an ethical stance in relation to recorded empirical circum- 
stances. It is worthwhile reiterating thus the basic proposition: that 
the public drinking house as a social context has been largely subject 
to a control process which has taken the form of distinctive con- 
straints, and that in terms of usage patterns, the public house, 
certainly historically, has been closely integrated with the life-styles 
of manual workers, offering a range of sensual joys — so much so that: 


To the great mass of manual workers the local public house spelt 
paradise . . . after the squalor from which so many men came there 
dwelt within a tavern all one could crave for — warmth, bright 
lights, songs, comradeship, smiling condescension of a landlady, 
large and bosomy, forever sexually unattainable ... but above all 
men went for the ale that brought a slow fuddled joy. Beer was 
indeed the shortest way out of the city.?! 


The proposition that the public house was predominantly the domain 
of manual workers, of the ‘working class’, should not necessarily 
imply too much about contemporary usage of such a ubiquitous 
context, particularly when there is evidence to suggest that there is 
little proportionate difference in ‘visiting the pub’ amongst various 
socio-economic groups.”* However, it is clear that apart from alcoholic 
beverages acting as an anaesthetic to produce ‘fuddled joy’ within 
the general sociability of the public drinking house, such a context 
has also been important generally as a nexus of popular recreation, 
of games and entertainment, as well as a range of activities and 
interests, ‘lubricated by’ the sociability afforded in the drink con- 
text. It is upon such recreational usages that attention is now 
focused, with an emphasis which can suggest issues pertinent to 
illuminating contemporary social control processes and social usage 
patterning of particular sociological concern. 
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RECREATIONAL USAGES OF THE PUBLIC DRINKING HOUSE 


There is a great deal of evidence, both historical and contemporaneous, 
that links the public drinking house to recreation and fun, to relax- 
ation and participation in a diverse range of activities and interests. 
The concept of ‘fun’ may itself be irreducible, so much so that with 
analysis of the component parts the composite ‘fun experience’ 
becomes atomized and disappears.?* However, one of the main 
concerns in this analysis is to pose some questions about social 
usages of the public house and explore the nature and extent of 
games, entertainment and fun experiences. Perhaps it should be 
noted that the focus is not thus the history of popular recreation 
and games ‘per se’, but the extent to which the public drinking 
house has provided, and still fosters, elements of popular culture 
and recreation, and how such elements are changing in relation to 
changes in the public drinking house. 

The thesis which links popular recreation with the historical 
changes in the social stratification patterns of industrial capitalism, 
particularly the struggle for social control attempted by an ascend- 
ant middle class which owned the means of production and thus 
the means of cultural control and reproduction — the classic thesis of 
economic class struggle — is in itself perhaps worthy of separate assess- 
ment, as Bailey demonstrates.** But nevertheless some important 
aspects of traditional recreation usage of the public house are identifi- 
able and illustrative of the strength of public house recreational 
culture which is variously persistent in contemporary terms. 

A useful class analysis of the development of social controls in 
relation to the cultural life and recreation activities fostered by the 
public drinking house in the Victorian period is developed by Storch. 
He asserts that: 


By the 1830s the notion that the movements of the lower orders 
had comprehensible or legitimate objectives was replaced by the 
feeling that they aimed somehow at the utter unravelling of 
society. Equally, the intense interest shown by the middle classes 
in what the working classes did after their release from the 
salubrious disciplines of mill or workshop, reflected anxiety about 
the social implications of unsupervised working class leisure... 
the altering of popular culture and leisure evoked two images of 
the working man; as he was and how he might become after 
(being) ...morally sanitised . .. the administration of a cultural 
lobotomy and the implanting of a new morally superior lobe went 
on into the 1850s.” 


‘In particular the moral sanitation process was concerned with control 
over the: 
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increasingly covert, pub life .. . the more private foci were suspect. 
Especially after the Beer Act of 1830 and the multiplication of 
a class of drinking place which could be occupied by extremely 
humble men... which encouraged the most abominable sports 
and games...the pub served as an all purpose institution in 
working class life,”° 


providing more than just a drink. It provided ‘a house of call, toilet 
facilities, a treasury for sick clubs, refuge from the wet and from the 
wife, dominoes and cards, reading matter, food and music.’ The link 
between popular recreation and political insurrection was very much 
in the forefront of the minds of the rising middle classes, argues 
Storch, so much so that ‘gambling, prizefighting and demoralising 
amusements could, if unregulated, lead to similar attitudes on 
political questions.’ He suggests that it did not escape notice that 
not only were the public houses centres of a criminal underworld, 
intemperance, sexual licence and ‘unsavoury’ recreation, but they 
were also the meeting places of those radical groups seeking political 
reform — the Chartists and early trade unionists. The public house 
provided a refuge for political and religious minority groups and 
combined business and pleasure, as Rowley points out in a detailed 
study of public houses in Nottingham between 1830-60.78 

It is interesting to speculate, and indeed such a proposition receives 
some historical support, that the very symbiosis in the Victorian 
period between the public house as a locus of popular culture, and 
the political radicalism which was aimed at changing or ameliorating 
the economic constraints imposed by industrial capitalism, involved 
a fundamental contradiction; ‘fuddled joy’ was hardly conducive to 
raising the political and social consciousness of a ‘proletariat’ steeped 
by tradition and custom in values and habits of behaviour which 
emphasized the primacy of sensuality over political action. It is 
interesting, and not insignificant, that the debate about the growth 
and existence of a labour aristocracy during the period is concerned 
with the evolvement of a distinct element of the undermasses which 
rejected the apparent irrationalism of a ‘working class soaked in beer’, 
or which itself was concerned with the struggle for ‘enlightenment, 
order and sobriety in their own ranks’. Self-improvement through 
education for the majority of urban poor was, however, as alien as 
that through political action. The reputed growth of a sober and 
respectable element of the working class is one of the important 
claims made by Harrison?’ in his thesis that the Temperance move- 
ment, with an emphasis on rational recreation, fostered an identity 
of mterests between middle- and working-class respectables. The 
issue of the existence and growth of a labour aristocracy is an im- 
portant historical debate, and one which cannot be fully articulated 
here, if only because the intention is not to explore the history of 
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the labour movement or the nature of the class structure as a primary 
focus of concern. However the points made by Bailey are worthy 
of note: 


We may allow that rational recreation persisted in extending and 
reinforcing the constituency of respectables: what is much less 
certain is the degree to which the respectability of working men 
represented a stable and consistent pattern of behaviour and belief 
denoting real attachment to bourgeois values... those historians 
who have tested the embourgeoisement thesis against the detailed 
reconstructions of the social and material culture of the labour 
aristocracy in specific localities has suggested that working men 
generated their own kind of respectability; in important respects 
they reformulated its conventional values and preserved a distinc- 
tive working class identity in practice... A fuller study of respect- 
ability as a behavioural mode may enable historians to understand 
more clearly the nature and implications of its operations, particu- 
larly in inter-class relationships.*° 


There is little doubt that the public drinking house was not only a 
meeting place for a variety of minority groups, simultaneously 
fostering a culture at a variance with political or social action, but 
that it embedded a participative and rumbustious range of activities, 
a vigorous ‘earthy’ culture, frequently bawdy, but nevertheless 
impressive in its vitality. The public house and its gardens, were 
the place where ‘bowling, quoiting, glee clubs and free and easies, 
amateur and professional dramatics, fruit and vegetable shows, 
flower shows, sweepstake clubs”?! were held. Rowley demonstrates 
in the case of Nottingham that there were also elements of passive 
recreation such that early libraries were established in public 
drinking houses: 


By the 1840s seven libraries existed in and around the town. Of 
these three were conspicuously successful. Library number one 
established at the Rancliffe Arms in 1833... the Rancliffe Arms 
Library survived the creation of the Nottingham Free Library 
possessing 4,000 books in 1869 and 8,000 by 1893.*? 


The public drinking house, however, was also the focus of ‘all manner 
of schemes to allure and attract by means of games, music, getting 
up country wakes, bull-baiting, quoit playing, bowling, wrestling, 
running, boxing, horse-racing, card playing, skittles, Dutch pins, 
bumble puppy, draughts, dominoes and other enticements.”** 

Exactly what these other enticements may be is a matter of 
speculation but in particular the importance of entertainment and 
the growth of the singing saloons deserves comment since it was an 
element that was to lead to the growth of music halls and professional 
entertainment. Also deserving comment is the sexual licence and 
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female prostitution associated with the public drinking house as part 
of its incipient activities. It could be contended that sexual licence 
does not come within the category of recreational usage but that is 
not a view accepted here; in fact it is clear that the de-regulation of 
social norms facilitated by alcohol consumption does create reduced 
resistance to openly entered into and engagement in sexual activities. 
Such activities however when constituting ‘paid employment’ may 
or may not be ‘recreational’. Whether they are or not, does not 
change the basic proposition, of both historical and contemporary 
interest, that the public drinking house has and does provide a 
context for sexual relations, often stopping short of sexual inter- 
course but with considerable elements of sex-play, sex role stereo- 
typing and interactions which are clearly sexual in their orientation 
and effect. It may be precisely in the de-regulation of sexual expec- 
tations and behaviour that an explanation is to be found as to why 
such a context as the public drinking house has developed largely as 
a male preserve, being an explicit situation where participation is 
construed as openness to sexual relationships. 

The contemporary situation in relation to the existing sexual 
stratification of public house usage and interaction, is of general 
interest in that it may reveal much about the informal constraints 
on women in public leisure contexts, but its historical basis is 
important to establish. Thus of immediate further concern here 
are two particular aspects of the historical patterning of public 
house recreational usage; entertainment and sexual licence, perhaps 
more colloquially song and sin. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND SONG 


The intimate link between entertainment, music and the public 
drinking house is revealed by Rowley: 


Nottingham’s musical life was pub centred, in a period when 
drink and song appear to have been indissolubly linked .. . 
Concert rooms existed in practically every public house. When- 
ever a licensed place possessed a room capable of holding from 
thirty people upwards, there would be established a free and 
easy.*4 
The popularity of entertainment and music was clearly seen in the 
singing saloons: Harrison observes the late nineteenth-century 
growth and persistence of music halls which evolved from such 
singing saloons, ‘outside London there were at least three hundred 
in 1868... by 1908 there were as many as fifty seven music halls in 
London.”* The music halls had become distinct as entertainment 
centres and separate from the public drinking house so that ‘here as 
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elsewhere publicans had the initiative to provide the community 
with a new service, then specialised in it, then lost control of it 
altogether.”*® 

The proposition that in terms of ‘live’ entertainment the public 
drinking house has been subject to a process of institutional differen- 
tation with a growth in the complexity of industrial-urban society, 
and thus a loss of certain functions with the emergence of distinct 
and specialised recreational activities and contexts, is an accepted 
one here. What is less certain however, is whether the participative 
element which underpinned much of the popularity of the nineteenth 
century public drinking house, has suffered such a total decline. 
The popularity of pub games, (revealed in some unpublished Central 
Lancashire Development Corporation research), shows a remarkable 
pervasiveness of certain games, and the persistence of live entertain- 
ment although not on a major scale. Self entertainment however, 
such as is offered by games, are a distinct form of the sociability and 
attractiveness of the contemporary public house and do require 
further research.°” Such research may well reveal a robust internal 
public house culture which still flourishes and patterns of recreation 
participation which go some way to explain the numerical popularity 
of the context of the public drinking house and provides clues to the 
ways if at all, it is patterned in terms of contemporary usage. 


SEXUAL LICENCE 


The intimate association between the public house and sexual licence 
is one which persists in the historical literature. As Rowntree moral- 
istically observed in the 1899 York study, ‘. . . there can be no doubt 
that many girls spend their evenings in public houses with a view to 
meeting men for immoral purposes.”® Perhaps the men did too but 
Rowntree did not make such a claim. The close association between 
immorality and public house culture, whereby ‘no respectable urban 
Englishman (or woman) entered an ordinary public house’,*® illus- 
trates the growing strength of a middle-class emphasis on the privacy 
of family life and respectable parenthood — especially motherhood. 
And such values for public parade were accompanied by a private 
morality which fostered a world of prostitution perhaps not un- 
paralleled since, as Thompson observes ‘animalism might be more 
preferable to cold and guilty sexuality; while, as sexual conduct... 
became more inhibited and secretive, so also in great towns, prosti- 
tution grew.”° There is little doubt that the conditions of nineteenth- 
century urbanism and industrialism fostered the transition of 
traditional values and the emergence of new ones, but particularly 
those relating to sexuality, as Mayhew observed in his classic exami- 
nation of clandestine prostitutes in 1857: 
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There is a tone of morality throughout the rural districts of 
England which is unhappily wanting in the large towns .. . seduc- 
tion and prostitution . .. have made enormous strides in our towns 
in the last twenty years.*! 


Town life was gregarious and harsh and as a locus of diverse activities 
the public drinking house was also a centre of sexual adventure and 
personal freedom, as a Saturday nightin Leeds in the 1840s reveals.*? 
As Chesney points out, the link between sexual licence, prostitution 
and the ‘citadels of the underworld’ was a strong one with the public 
drinking house having an important function as a context in which 
selling the pleasures of sensuality and fun, easily fostered the selling 
of much else — including sex for money.*? 

One of the most interesting contemporary aspects of the sexual 
dimension of the public drinking house is that of the existing differ- 
ential usage by men and women of such a context, given the scattered 
historical material, and the overt sexuality of usage patterns. The 
Rowntree study of York in 1899 revealed a substantial proportion 
of women visiting the three public houses observed — women visiting 
by themselves. The existing situation as reported by the OPCS 
research, however, reveals a marked contemporary difference between 
men and women in terms of visiting such a context alone — 90 per 
cent of women said they would not go into a public drinking house 
by themselves. It might be that the moral codes informing sexual 
behaviour and relationships have changed dramatically in the twentieth 
century. A more likely explanation perhaps, and one which one does 
not rest on such a sensational and largely untestable proposition, is 
that the participation of women has been reduced with general 
restrictions on children in public drinking houses and restrictions 
on casual usage during the daytime because of regulated permitted 
opening hours. Such restrictions, it is suggested, may be necessary 
exclusion conditions but it is sociologically important to probe 
whether they are sufficient to explain the dominant male ethic 
which permeates the public drinking house. 

There are perhaps two factors other than restrictions on children 
and changes in permitted opening hours which may explain the 
‘maleness’ of the public drinking house; the first is that in so far as 
such a context has been a traditional nexus of sociability for manual 
workers, there are it is claimed, elements in working-class culture 
which emphasize the toughness and sensuality of work as paid 
employment so that, 


Manual labour is suffused with masculine qualities and given 
certain sensual overtones. The toughness and awkwardness of 
physical work and effort ... takes on masculine lights and depths 
.. . in the machismo of manual work the will to finish a job, the 
will to really work is posited as a masculine logic... and if the 
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nature of masculinity in work becomes a style of teleology, com- 
pletion and production, feminity is associated with a fixed state. 
Its labour power is considered as an ontological state of being, 
not a teleological process of becoming.** 


The applicability of such alogic, when seen in relation to the separate 
and unequal availability of leisure time between the sexes spent 
outside the home, and a gender basis for division of domestic labour 
between males and females within the home, would tend to strengthen 
the exclusive maleness of public house culure. It could be argued that 
the contemporary reluctance of women to enter such a context alone 
is underpinned thus by a differential gender image of appropriate 
behaviour linking notions of maleness and femaleness to economic, 
and thus social, worth. The public drinking house is a continuation 
of the toughness and sensuality of ‘work, masculine language, values 
and expectations’ constituting the framework of meaning and inter- 
action. Men are the economic, social and sexual achievers, women 
the recipients, and thus women alone in the public drinking house 


are intruders ... they are made to feel miserable, out of place and 
unwelcome. The best they can do is to seem to be waiting for 
someone; sitting back and relaxing would be a gesture of insolent 
provocation, ... And there’s no point in looking to other women 
to soften the censure. . . . The escorted women peep out from their 
secure knot of respectability, conferring with friends with a 
mixture of compassion and malicious pleasure. I really think that 
there is nowhere more calculated to make a woman alone feel 
more rejected, paranoid or inept ... the landscape is subtly hostile 
to the traditional feminine values of domesticity. A pub is another 
world. It is not meant to be like home. It’s the other part of a 
man’s life and he has never wanted any reminder of the little 
woman waiting at home to enter this escape world ...so where 
does the woman alone fit in? If she’s not this discomforting 
intruder from the world of domesticity, then she is classified as 
a man-hunter.** 


In short, adopting the stance of such an explanation of the masculine 
nature of public house culture, ‘the work situation provides the most 
important set of conditions shaping the social imagery of industrial 
man.”° The complex nature of the relationship between the 
‘masculinity of work’ and the traditional masculinity of the public 
drinking house is an important proposition, particularly if it provides 
a source of explanation in terms of the definition women have of 
themselves in such a context and the activities in which they partici- 
pate. It may well be that the public drinking house, as an open arena 
of public participation, directly reflects the dominance of male work 
values and the sexual stereotypes, and expectations more generally 
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pervasive in contemporary society. In a particular sense then some 
more general issues of sociological import are embedded in such a 
proposition. 

A second factor which may inhibit female participation, certainly 
in terms of women by themselves, and may more generally shape 
female expectations and behaviour in the public drinking house 
context is that of the generalised norm that women in such contexts 
are, notionally, sexually available. As Ann Whitehead comments: 


The pub is a special context promoting dramatic verbal encounters 
between men and women both because it may provide a licence 
for behaviour which might not be acceptable in other contexts 
and because it is associated with sexual availability.*’ 


For some women, and some men, such notional availability may be 
unwelcome and unsought, and also the specificity and patterns of 
interaction accompanying such a generalized notion may be very 
much influenced by the subtleties of group formation and closure, 
in terms of the patterning of such groups within the public house 
context. However, in so far as there is a generalized social norm 
which posits males as sexual initiators and ‘takers of women’, women 
may be construed as objects of sexual conquest and when alone in 
public situations are likely to be regarded as open to sexual en- 
counters. It 1s perhaps because the public drinking house is a situation 
of relatively open group interaction of predominantly male partici- 
pants that such a context is perceived by women as a threatening 
one; it poses for the woman who is alone, in a most acute form, the 
duality of deregulated social norms defining appropriate behaviour 
and male expectations of femal sexual availability if unaccompanied 
in a public context — particularly a context of traditional male usage. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It has been proposed here that the development of social — as distinct 
from legal — controls over the public drinking house, have originated 
in the belief that such a context not only encourages but is the focus 
of a sensual culture which nurtures ‘social disorder’, which is in 
essence separate and distinct from a rational civilizing morality. It 
has been further proposed that historically the public drinking house 
has been the recreation focus for a large proportion of the working 
population and that it has geographically and socially, with urbanism 
and indusirialism, been intimately entwined with the activities and 
experienced deprivations of the ‘under mass’. Throughout the analysis 
an attempt has been made to avoid the application of a framework 
which fosters an oversimplified economic class model as a mode of 
interpretation, also the analysis has resisted depending upon a linear 
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historical model of social change. The phenomena under consideration 
seem too complex to permit the luxury of either a modified essential- 
ism or a form of teleological speculation. Rather it has been recog- 
nised that the public drinking house is a community microcosm of 
the impact of industrialism and urbanism on the daily lives and 
leisure styles of ‘ordinary people’. Clearly there is some explanatory 
merit in an economic class mode of analysis which posits a ‘rational 
civilising morality’ as engendered and espoused by a rising middle 
class which owned the means of production and sought to extend 
such ownership to the moral codes which they are alleged to have 
espoused. The untidiness, unevenness and complexity of human 
institutions and behaviour when viewed from a contemporary 
perspective seem to lack the neatness of the categories often used 
to contain them. 

In important particulars a study of the public drinking house is a 
sociological enquiry into an intermediate institution whilst accepting 
what Colin Bell refers to as ‘epistemological pluralism.”* The con- 
text is intermediate in a number of ways. 

First, in a relational sense, it is a context of predominantly volun- 
tary participation and a social grouping such that it is a relational 
structure mid-way between the more regulated and formal contexts 
such as work, and more private and intimate inter-personal contexts, 
such as the family. It is a situation of public and private interaction. 

Second, it is intermediate in an historical sense since it has been, 
and perhaps still is, a context which has fostered and housed a variety 
of ‘respectable’ culture elements; libraries, games, entertainment, 
social events, relatively de-regularized as well as ritualized play; it 
has also fostered and housed more ‘disrespectable’ bizarre entwinings 
of sexual promiscuity, drunkenness and criminal sub-culture. The 
historical stereotype of a beer sodden working class steeped in a 
culture of song, sin and sensuality, opposed to the civilizing sobriety 
of a rational middle class culture of morally good, intellectual and 
aesthetic qualities, may well be a distorted one. Thus there is some 
agreement with both the cautionary observations of Thompson and 
Bailey of attribution in a total way of particular values and behaviour 
patterns on the presumption of clearly designated social groups. 
What seems more likely is that the conceptual frameworks used to 
delineate and describe the substantive content of social change which 
occurred with industrialism have been too easily superimposed upon 
a diversity of human choices and activities, institutions and relational 
networks. The public house as an intermediate institution encapsulates 
such diversity. 

A third sense in which the public drinking house is intermediate in 
the social fabric, 1s in terms of the social patterning and use of time. 
Time processes are not only biological but normative, and sociology 
has paid little attention to social time as a dimension of human action 
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and activity. The public drinking house is poised at a time inter- 
section, in two particular ways; it is both a ‘time regulated’ context, 
and also a ‘time free’ context. There is little doubt that the dominant 
usage of the public house as a leisure context in historical terms has 
been linked to the time constraints of an urban population adjusting 
to a division of labour based on mechanized production systems and 
the rational time routines of work — such as dominated early industrial 
capitalism, and in a less tyrannous form, still does. The public house, 
open at all times and in a gregarious street and community setting, 
numerous, and a locus of popular culture, was not only offering 
song and sin but escape from the time rigours of a new factory 
system and division of labour. The introduction of time constraints 
on the public drinking house, in terms of the permitted opening 
hours, followed only slowly, but it 1s not accidental that, when 
viewed in the longer perspective of the changes which have occurred 
since the early Victorian period, such ‘permitted’ hours are almost 
a mirror of ‘closed’ working hours. Thus the public drinking 
house is now a time regulated context. It is also however a ‘time 
free’ context. It is not so hypothetical to speculate that the ‘fuddled 
joy’ characteristic of the alcohol drinking experience reduces time 
awareness, that norm de-regulation is accompanied by a dissolving 
of time constraints and externally defined ‘clock’ time. The public 
house, in short, is intermediate in terms of the time framework 
which regulates and underpins the behaviour and actions charac- 
teristic of industrial division of labour and its contemporary ac- 
companying patterns of work routines and social relationships. It is 
a social context which compels further and detailed sociological 
examination.” 


Michael A. Smith 
Bristol Polytechnic 
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Kinship and migration strategies among 
settled Londoners: two responses to 
population pressure* 


ABSTRACT 


There is a distinction in the kinship literature between local 
extended families, in which visiting and active help are frequent, 
and modified extended families, in which meetings are relatively 
rare, and contact is maintained mainly through economic help, 
the post and the telephone. These two forms of kinship are 
normally seen as typical of relatively static and highly mobile 
social groups respectively. 

This distinction, I argue, does not do justice to the experience 
of a number of families who are part of the migration streams 
flowing outwards from the centre of a major conurbation. In 
these instances, moves are undertaken which go well beyond the 
ordinary range of a local extended family as described in smaller 
cities like Swansea; yet local kinship is continuously re-created 
through a variety of migration strategies. 

These observations may seem at variance with the inference of 
a trend towards the modified extended family which is often 
drawn from studies of metropolitan dispersal in the 1960s. How- 
ever those studies had compared static and mobile areas, and thus 
confounded various kinds of migration history; or they had 
concentrated on histories characterised by very limited choice. 
The present study, by contrast, compares a small group of out- 
ward-moving families (who had a reasonable range of housing 
choice), with static families of similar origins (who did not). 

Questions are raised in conclusion about the conventional 
picture of social change in kinship and in forms of acquaintance- 
ship since the war, and about the disappearance of the kinship 
issue from discussions of housing choice. 


The relation of kinship with locality is a complex one. The simple 
assumption that kinship ties are greatly weakened by geographical 
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mobility, common in the 1950s, was qualified and in many respects 
refuted thereafter. Financial exchanges, letters, the telephone, and 
holiday visiting were argued to be important expressions of kinship 
solidarity, and even when exchanges of this kind were restricted by 
an ethic of independence, the common bond of shared values was 
seen to be a powerful factor in the quality of relationships.’ This 
recognition of the multiple strands of kinship ties suggested a basic 
distinction between at least two forms of family organization: a 
local kinship, characterized by members of an extended family 
living within a defined geographical area and exchanging frequent 
visits and active help; and a more cosmopolitan type of kinship, 
characterized by a ‘modified’ extended family, often geographically 
scattered, but linked at a distance by economic support, telecom- 
munications, and by occasional stays over a period of several days. 

This distinction between local and cosmopolitan brands of kinship 
has not however been clear-cut: the use of the term ‘extended 
family’ in this context can glide over important variations, and 
what counts as ‘local’ can be subject to confusion. Members of an 
elementary family’s extended family, it has been argued,’ should 
be defined to include only people attached by further elementary 
family bonds — the parents, children, siblings or spouses of family 
members — and should exclude the wider consanguines and affines 
who may be available — aunts, uncles, cousins, and so on. Kin who are 
close geographically are not necessarily close in degree of relation- 
ship; and although m Britain neither of these factors is in any case 
decisive in whether a connection is kept up, connections through 
elementary family ties are at least likely to be qualitatively different, 
because of their history or function, from other intimacies with kin. 
This distinction has not been observed in all the literature, but there 
is little doubt that extended families in this more exact sense make 
up the essential bulk of the data already referred to, and the data of 
the present study refer strictly to extended families of this kind. 

At the same time a local extended family is to be identified not 
merely by proximity, but also, like all extended families, by some 
form of collaboration or mutual influence; and since those forms of 
collaboration which depend on proximity-are essentially frequent 
visiting and active help, it is the geographical conditions and the 
means of transport which make such help and visiting possible that 
define what is local. Hence, for example, the emerging version of 
the extended family which was observed by Rosser and Harris in 
Swansea was dispersed over the area of the County Borough, rather 
than being confined to a few streets like the working-class extended 
family between the wars.? Nevertheless, both these forms of kinship 
were characterized by frequent contact and active help, and they 
were thus dependent to a great degree on geographical proximity; 
and it is the perception of proximity, as Rosser and Harris indicate 
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in their conclusions, which, amongst other things, distinguished the 
two stages of the extended family in Swansea; for the emerging form 
of kinship was premised on the increasing speed and range of modern 
means of transport. Thus both the forms of the extended family 
which were discussed by Rosser and Harris were essentially local 
forms of kinship in the sense which I will be using in this paper, for 
both presuppose a degree of local proximity which is sufficient to 
permit frequent contact and active help. 

The distinction between local and cosmopolitan kinship thus 
made is therefore one which corresponds to a distinction between 
an essentially stable and a migratory mode of life. Stability has to 
be understood in terms of the persistence of a gathering of kin 
around the same geographical centre, a gathering which may be 
more or less extended geographically according as the speed and 
range of transport is great or small. The widest geographical exten- 
sion of this group which permits members to continue with frequent 
visiting and active help is then the point beyond which ‘real’ migration 
takes place. Such a point cannot naturally be defined more than 
approximately, and account needs to be taken of the fact that it 
varies greatly for individual families; but the broad indications 
which emerged in the 1960s from studies of new towns and new 
estates in Britain have left the impression that the majority of 
migrants so recruited ceased to maintain active help and visiting, 
at a regular weekly level, once the geographical distance of the 
move exceeded a point somewhere between eight and twelve miles.* 

The existence of such limits to the geographical extension of kin 
around a stable centre would suggest that while population move- 
ments in the smaller cities such as Swansea would leave the local 
extended family unaffected, many of the movements attending 
urban renewal in the conurbations would either mean a permanently 
modified extended family, in which visiting and personal help 
played much less part,° or would introduce at least a phase in the 
reproduction of local extended families in which the newly married 
couple with young children adopted this modified relationship until 
their children grew up.° 

The emergence of this analysis of urban kinship has throughout 
been closely tied up with the politics of urban renewal: for geo- 
graphical stability, in the inner core of the great conurbations, has 
usually been the concomitant of economic stagnation; and solutions 
to these economic problems have encouraged migration — an en- 
couragement which, in the post-war decades, took the form of 
rehousing central populations at the periphery of the city, or of 
creating work opportunities in new towns for the younger generation. 
Accordingly, the disruption of local kinship which followed from 
these solutions was seen. as a necessary cost of achieving better living 
conditions; and advocates of preserving local kinship ties were by 
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the same logic forced to propose static solutions to inner city over- 
crowding which were unrealistic in conditions of natural increase 
and in-migration.” Thus local kinship has increasingly appeared as 
an outmoded cultural form ill-adapted, in comparison with the 
modified extended family, to economic survival in an industrial 
conurbation. 

It is this assumption that local kinship depends on a permanent 
geographical centre which is examined sceptically in this paper. The 
assumption is criticized in the light of the results obtained from a 
small study of kinship in London; but the grounds for scepticism 
rest initially on some quite general phenomena of urban growth. 
Cities in western countries tend to grow by a process of ‘centrifugal 
drift’, in which successive waves of population ripple out from the 
city centre; and the migration stream which appears to be primarily 
responsible for these waves 1s itself an outward movement, although 
naturally in-migration to the city periphery adds some contribution. 
These movements appear to be a consequence of the build-up of 
population pressure by natural increase and in-migration at the 
centre of the city, and they may lead eventually to a fall in this 
population, and indeed in the whole population still resident inside 
the metropolitan boundary. This pattern of gradual outward move- 
ment by the indigenous city population has important dissimilarities 
from the long-distance inter-city migration on which the model of 
the modified extended family was premised. 

In nineteenth century cities, for example, there were notable 
instances of outward movement in the form of chain migration, in 
which a pathfinder is followed by migrant kin who settle in the 
same area and form a colony’ — a pattern which has otherwise been 
noted mainly in rural-urban migration.’® Chain migration is there- 
fore one strategy which could be available in movements outward 
from the centre of a modern conurbation; and in addition there are 
other options in this situation for preserving local kinship. There 1s 
a form of stepwise movement which does not disturb local kinship 
ties, and which can accomplish much greater distances than the few 
miles normally classified as short-distance movement. This stepwise 
movement is, like chain migration, concerted between kin, but it is 
concerted not by long-distance moves but by moving within each 
other’s routine range of travel. For example, a son moves to just 
within the northern limits of his father’s regular range of travel, and 
then the father, as the opportunity arises, moves to just within the 
northern limits of his son’s range of travel. Since the routine range of 
travel in modern cities may be quite extensive, concerted moves can 
thus be accomplished which ultimately take a group of kin a long 
way from their point of origin. 

The significance of these migration strategies, in situations where 
urban renewal is being undertaken but where long-established patterns 
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of local kinship appear to stand in the way, needs no stressing; 
however their study requires a fresh approach based not on the 
migration characteristics of areas but on the migration histories of 
individuals. The relevant comparison is between static histories, and 
mobile histories originating in the same area but characterized 
thereafter by gradual outward movement. By a ‘static history’ in this 
instance is meant not continued residence in the same house, which 
is rare in urban Britain, but continued residence within a mile or two 
of where one began, which may carry all sorts of youthful associations 
relevant to kinship; and by ‘outward movement’ similarly, is meant 
shifts away from the metropolitan centre which are usually substan- 
tially further than one or two miles — often ten or fifteen miles, a 
discontinuity not only of place but also often of memory. 

By contrast, in earlier studies which concerned this theme of 
metropolitan dispersal and its effects on kinship, comparisons were 
made between static and mobile areas’? — the latter including many 
different kinds of rolling stone — and between a specific area of origin 
and a specific area of destination, most of these last comparisons 
involving populations subjected to administrative relocation, in 
which the choice of distance and direction for the move was narrowly 
circumscribed and usually uncharacteristic of the ordinary outward- 
flowing streams.’? 

This paper therefore records a small comparison of kinship in 
London among people with histories of gradual outward movement, 
and people who have remained static in the sense just indicated. 
London is particularly interesting in this context because of its 
continuing growth, at first through net immigration but subsequently 
through natural increase, and because the accompanying outward 
movement has become a phenomenon of national significance.'? 
At the same time it has retained a number of very static populations, 
many of them facing economic difficulties which have been the 
focus of policy and planning for some decades. 

A random sample of 100 London respondents was obtained in 
1970 from the voting rolls of selected wards in the area of the 
Greater London Council. Twelve wards were chosen, stratified into 
areas of high, low and medium in-migration within the year before 
the 1966 census. In this way, places with a wide variety of geo- 
graphical features and residential histories were included."* 

The interviewing of these respondents focused on their con- 
ceptions of their present home area, with its related patterns of 
travel, and on their migration history from birth onwards. The 
whereabouts of relatives and friends were also noted in detail, 
and visits and help exchanged with them over specified periods 
were listed, together with attendance at voluntary associations and 
more informal gatherings. These questions were partly structured, 
for comparative purposes, on the basis of a small pilot study, and 
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partly open-ended, in order to elicit something of each person’s own 
way of thinking about place and personal relationships. All these 
data, together with other details of a standard sort, play some part 
in this paper. 


STATIC AND OUTGOING MIGRATION HISTORIES IN LONDON 


The migratory movement on which this paper focuses is one which 
responds to population pressure in or from the centre of the city 
by retiring gradually outwards. In London, the population pressure 
over the post-war decades has derived principally from natural in- 
crease! and the demand for more space in which to bring up 
children, and so outgoing migration histories in London over this 
period have tended to begin at the point when grown-up children 
left the parental household and married. 

The points of origm for my London sample reflected this basis 
for outward movement, for in general members were in some sense 
settled Londoners. Nearly all (90 per cent) of my sample had 
settled m London at least by the time of their marriage or, in the 
case of single people, had made their own home in London while 
they were of an age to marry, in their twenties. Many of these 
people had grown up in London; but whether they had grown up 
there or not, most of them had lived contmuously in London since 
marrying age, mainly during the post-war period. Some, of course, 
had been away and come back at intervals; but even with these 
people who had experienced intervals of absence, and still more 
with those who had not, there was a geographical continuity about 
the sequence of areas in which the London part of their lives had 
been lived. These geographical continuities fell into two major 
patterns, one static and one outgoing. 

Amongst these Londoners who were settled in the city by the 
time when they were of marrying age, half (48 per cent) had re- 
mained virtually static ever since’®; and most of these static bio- 
graphies had begun, and remained, in boroughs which were heavily 
working-class.'7 These working-class boroughs, Hackney, Islington 
and Woolwich, belonged to a nineteenth century stage of urban growth 
around the city of London and the docks, but it was the economic 
character of the area, not just the history of settlement, which was 
related to the static biographies of these individuals; for people who 
began in intermediate and middle-class areas of Victorian London — 
such as South Norwood, Ilford, Richmond and Ealing — had seldom re- 
mained static in the child-rearing period, and individual histories were 
similar to those originating in the areas of twentieth century growth. 

The other half of these settled Londoners (see Table I), who had 
been mobile after the beginning of the childrearing period, had-a, 
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TABLE I Settled Londoners: static and migratory histories by area 





of origin 
migration history 
area of origin static migratory N 
1, Victorian, mainly working class 25 15 40 
2. Victorian, intermediate and middle-class 10 17 27 
3. Post-Victorian 8 15 23 
43 47 90 





Note: x? 6.28 (2df) P<.05 


history of movement which was overwhelmingly in an outward 
direction — only a sixth of them had moved inwards or sideways from 
the point where they had begun this period. The outward trend of 
most patterns of movement was not always, of course, continuous; 
for a few such patterns included small inwards or sideways move- 
ments at one point, but the ultimate outgoing current was clear. 
In most cases, too, the current was radial, carrying people to an 
outer part of the same quarter of London. 

The points of origin for these outward movements were con- 
centrated for the most part in Victorian London. Within these 
boundaries, though, the areas of origin represented were very diverse. 
Although the current working-class areas of Victorian London tend 
to be inhabited by people with a remarkably static history, half of 
the outward movements from Victorian boroughs which I recorded 
were from these areas, a reflection of the fact that these were the 
centres of over-crowding before and after the Second World War. 
The current static population thus represents a residue differentiated 
by a process of selection from those who moved outward. Since 
the differentiation of these static and outgoing groups, as I indicated 
earlier, was not simply related to the history of settlement, but also 
to the economic character of the area, it is unlikely that this process 
of selection was very different for people in similar economic circum- 
stances living in more pretentious areas of Victorian London. Thus in 
the section following it is economic situation, and not area, which 
is differentiated, and I compare in this respect the thirty-five static 
and twenty-eight outgoing case histories whose origin was in Victorian 
London as a whole. 


ECONOMIC POSITION IN STATIC AND OUTGOING MIGRATION 
HISTORIES 


I have labelled as economic whatever it was that made certain areas 
of Victorian London heavily working-class. That economic factor 
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was not, however, much apparent in the present occupational class 
of people who had stayed in these areas compared with those who 
had moved outwards, although semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
formed one group who had generally stayed (Table IZ). In this 
relative weakness of occupational differentiation, my static and 
outgoing cases, though few, reflected conclusions drawn by studies 
of the Greater London census, that less skilled occupations are not 
markedly restricted to Inner London, though their distribution in 
outer parts has some patterning.'® 


TABLE II Settled Londoners from Victorian London: static and 
outgoing histories by social class în 1970 


migration history 
Social class static outgoing N 
A. I-IU nonmanual 14 13 27 
B. III manual 10 12 22 
C. IV-V 11 3 14 
35 28 63 


Note: x? 2.7576 (1df, A + B vs. C) P>.05 


If, however, the economic factor was not concerned primarily 
with occupational opportunities, it was related unequivocally to 
housing tenure. Owner occupation had been the only really effective 
medium of gradual outward movement. The private rented market 
had become highly restrictive, and so far as any comment can be 
made on council housing from this evidence it appeared, in line with 
what has usually been found,’’ to have acted like the private rented 
sector in this respect. 


TABLE DI Settled Londoners from Victorian London: static and 
outgoing histories by tenure in 1970 


migration history 
Tenure in 1970 static outgoing N 
A. owner-occupiers 8 18 26 
B. local authority 6 3 9 
C. private rented 21 7 28 
35 28 63 





Note: x? 9.3702 (1df, A vs. B + C) P<.005 


These tenure differences explained such occupational class differ- 
ences as were found between static and outgoing cases. The need for 
prospective owner-occupiers either to raise a deposit or to sustain 
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high interest rates was not often alleviated in London during the 
post-war period,” and this bore hard on the less skilled workers. 
The very few less skilled workers who had managed to move gradually 
outward in my sample had done so through the rented sector. 
Amongst skilled manual and routine non-manual workers on the 
other hand, the economic factors permitting or restricting owner- 
ship were evidently more complex and variable, sometimes involv- 
ing ingenious trade-offs between the savings of the older generation 
in the family and the earnings of the younger. Only the professional 
and managerial middle class, however, had access to owner occu- 
pation as a regular thing. 

A static history in the area of Victorian London was thus the 
sign, in most cases, of economic disadvantages in the realm of 
housing. These economic limitations implied by a static history may 
now be related to the pattern of kinship found among both static 
and outgoing cases. 


KINSHIP IN STATIC AND OUTGOING MIGRATION HISTORIES 


In considering the implications for kinship of both static and 
outward-moving case histories, it was appropriate to study individuals 
who began at their point of origin with a set of immediate kin in 
their locality — a set, often selective, of their own or their spouse’s 
parents, brothers, sisters or children. These kin might have been 
living with the respondent at that time, but were to form separate 
households from that point on; or if they were already in separate 
households, those households were in the respondent’s locality, 
judging by the range which that respondent was subsequently ac- 
customed to travel each week in leisure time. (Data for this range 
relate to the time of interview, with some accompanying evidence 
on the broad nature of the lifetime changes, so they are necessarily 
approximate for this earlier phase). Judging on this basis, then, such 
a local nucleus of immediate kin had been available to 59 of these 
63 individuals at the time when, around marrying age, they had 
settled in the area of Victorian London. 

Normally, these kin included the respondents’ own London 
family of origin, whom they had left in order to form a new house- 
hold. In eight cases, though, the kin were solely from the family of 
origin of the respondent’s husband or wife, and in another eight 
cases they were members of the respondent’s family of origin who 
had also moved into London at about the same period as part of a 
chain pattern of migration. This first period of adult life in a setting 
of local kin had begun for the middle bulk of my respondents 
between the early 1940s and the early 1960s. 

Those who then moved outwards as adults began doing so very 
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soon before or after marriage, and the relation of their choice of 
distance and direction to the geography and solidarity of these im- 
mediate kin can now be shown. The striking fact about this relation 
is that despite their history of movement, a high proportion of these 
respondents had retained or reorganized a nucleus of these kindred 
households in their locality by 1970; and remarkably, there was no 
difference in this respect, between these respondents and those 
whose history had been static — indeed the static respondents more 
often had only one other household at hand, but this is attributable 
to chance factors (Table IV). 

The test of locality is again the range regularly travelled by the 
respondent every week in leisure time in 1970. It should be noted 
that these ranges are very variable, and this underlines the fact that 
geographical conditions and the perceived costs of travel need to 
be reckoned family by family in defining perceptions of home 
territory. A more extended commentary on ranges of travel, and 
the extent to which they may represent a group as well as an 
individual perception of locality, has been given elsewhere.’ 

The kin who formed the reorganized nucleus of households 
around a respondent in a new locality constituted usually a selec- 
tion out of the full set of living parents, siblings and adult children 
on both sides of the respondent family, just as the original nucleus 
was usually such a selection; but this was true too of the kin of 
static respondents who continued to form a surviving nucleus in 
their original area. In both cases the passage of years had affected 
the selection of local kin: marriages, deaths and movement of house- 
holds had often added another family to the local nucleus and sub- 
tracted various earlier members from it. In both cases the geographi- 
cal pattern of all the effective kin which resulted in 1970 was usually 
a formation of two or three local nuclei with some scattered house- 
holds elsewhere. 

It is not surprising, then, that those immediate kin who belonged 
to a reorganised nucleus around a respondent who had moved out- 
wards (17 cases) had the usual characteristics of local kin groups 
anywhere. The nucleus was seldom merely a pair of households 
(i.e. the respondent’s and one other), and in half the cases included 
four households or more. Brothers or sisters were included in all 
cases but one, and parents were included in 12 of the 14 cases 
where there were parents alive. Grown-up children were also sometimes 
included, but it was still too early, in 1970, for most of these out- 
ward movers to have grown-up children who had formed their own 
households. Thus recruitment was generally from the family of 
origin — usually from both families of origin, but in the 6 cases where 
a leaning towards one side occurred it was always the wife’s side. 
Similarly feminine participation was again slightly emphasized by 
the fact that 16 of the 31 sisters available were recruited, though 
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only a further 16 of the 42 brothers. The likelihood of a specific 
brother or sister participating was thus rather less than 1 in 2 — which 
is no more than would be expected in a relationship which is not so 
marked by the needs of old age as the adult child/parent relationship, 
and which, through the variability of sibling sexes, ages and numbers, 
must adapt to a far wider range of contexts. By contrast, out of the 
24 parental couples, or survivors of a couple, still living, 20 were in 
the respondent’s locality. In all these ways, then, the local nucleus 
of immediate kin which reformed around a family which had moved 
outwards repeated themes of extended family organization which 
are commonplace throughout urban Britain. 

The connection, too, between this geographical organization of 
kin and the amount of active mutual aid and visiting which was 
carried on was very close. Family visiting, ordinarily carried on 
about twice in the week in London, was very similar in my sample 
between those with static and those with outgoing histories, though 
there was a faintly discernible tendency to extremes both of isolation 
and of near daily visiting in static cases. Visits to immediate kin 
formed the overwhelming bulk of these meetings, but more distant 
kin might be included in the gathering, and occasionally, amongst 
families who did a good deal of visiting, these others — aunts, uncles, 
nephews, nieces and cousins — would also be seen on their own. These 
more distant kin were rarely a substitute, however, for the immediate 
relatives — only in two cases was a degree of substitution apparent — 
and since it might be supposed that contact through immediate kin 
with more distant relatives was easier for those who had remained 
static, figures are given in Table IV for contact with all effective kin. 
Whether visits with all kin, or visits only with immediate relatives 
are included, however, the similarity of pattern between outgoing 
families and static families is apparent. In the same way, mutual help 
in the household was extensive, and did not differ between the two 
groups (Table IV). 

These activities involved a variety of active members, selected 
mainly, as would be expected, out of the local kin, but including 
a range of quite complex relationships between local and more 
distant kin which were, however, in evidence both in static and in 
outgoing families. The simplest case is probably that in which all 
immediate kin are local, but one or two are marginal to the active 
group. For example, two East End couples belonged to entirely 
local extended families of this type, in which however one particular 
sister out of each couple’s sibling set took little part: one of these 
couples had lived in the same block of Islington flats for twenty- 
five years, and m the Holloway Road and Moorgate since childhood, 
no more than a mile either side of the Islington flat; while the other 
couple had moved out from the Rotherhithe side of Greenwich to 
the eastern edge of Woolwich, a distance of more than seven miles 
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TABLE IV Settled kin groups from Victorian London: static and 
outgoing histones of respondents by kinship organization 





in 1970 
migration history 
Kinship organization in 1970 static outgoing Total 
% % % 

A. households of immediate kin 

within regular range of travel 

every week: 

1. none 32 32 32 

2. one 82 12 24 

3. two 6 24 14 

4. three or more 30 32 30 
B. contact with effective kin living 

in separate households: 

1. less than once a week 24 12 19 

2. once or twice a week 38 60 47 

3. three or more times a week 88 28 34 
C. household help exchanged with 

effective kin in last two years: 

l. no help given 32 36 34 

2. help given 68 64 66 

TOTAL % 100 100 100 

N 834 25 59 





from the wife’s family of origin. A little more complex, but more 
typical of both static and mobile families, is the case where not all, 
but a partial selection of the immediate kin create the local nucleus 
of households, and these are the kin who form an active extended 
family, while the remainder who have been left behind by, or them- 
selves moved away from, this nucleus are only occasionally involved. 
Again one or two of the local nucleus may be marginal to the active 
group, especially if it is large. Finally there are also cases in which 
immediate kin elsewhere have an equal involvement with the local 
nucleus in the active extended family, and occasionally even a 
predominant involvement. A woman who had lived in three houses, 
all in the same area about a mile away from her sister, for the nineteen 
years of her life in London, seldom saw or phoned the sister, but spent 
all her holidays with, and wrote all her letters to, her mother and three 
households of brothers and sisters in Belgium. Similarly an Islington 
girl who had moved out fifteen miles to the south west near her 
sister in Surbiton was joined when they met by another brother and 
sister still living in Islington; while further brothers who had moved 
northwards to Stoke Newington and beyond were seldom seen. But 
such cases of extra-local involvement at a level equal to or greater 
than that of the main local kin were not common in either group. 
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Both outgoing families and static families, then, had a similar 
range of extended family patterns; and at the same time, the similarity 
was not explicable by the moves of outgoing families being only 
marginally different in geographical distance from the experience of 
those who remained virtually static. The difference in distance 
between moves made in what I have referred to as static histories 
(moves within less than two miles) and those made in outward- 
moving histories was substantial. Nearly half of the distances ulti- 
mately covered by outgoing patterns of movement were between 
ten and fifteen miles, and three quarters were above five miles, these 
distances being measured as the crow flies, and taking no account 
of the extra distance travelled on the road. Moves of this distance 
often required extensive geographical reorganization if they were 
not to affect kinship ties. 

The means of geographical reorganization used in outgoing 
patterns of movement varied from the simple to the complex. The 
commonest was movement by one household, usually of the younger 
generation, in a distance and direction which allowed journeys back 
to the point of origin to be easily accommodated by the respondent’s 
weekly pattern of travel in leisure time. That the direction was 
outward rather than inward or sideways was no doubt accounted 
for by the fall in house prices towards the perimeter of the city, 
but the sectoral limits of the direction, always roughly within 
forty-five degrees of a line from the centre of London through 
the respondent’s point of origin, were probably related to this 
routine pattern of travel,** which itself was related to a multitude 
of leisure time habits, including activities involving kin. Interestingly, 
few connections with kin were retained by the three people who, 
moving outwards on their own in this way, had violated the sectoral 
pattern. 

More complex patterns of movement, involving related shifts by 
two or more family members were, however, almost as common. 
Co-ordination of this kind between brothers and sisters was as much 
in evidence as co-ordination between parents and children, and 
usually both generations were involved. In some cases these complex 
movements all took place within one family member’s current 
range of travel, making this member a sort of half-way house; and 
they permitted a stepwise pattern of outward movement without 
involving any temporary interruption in the pattern of kinship. 
But in eight cases the moves concerned went well beyond the current 
range of travel, suggesting that a complex chain movement had been 
necessary involving interruptions of varying duration in the pattern 
of regular help and visiting. These chain migrations were able to 
violate sectoral limitations with impunity: three of them had crossed 
the centre of London over to the outer reaches of the opposite 
side, forming colonies of kin in the new area. 
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Stepwise movements and chain movements were carried out by 
both middle- and working-class families, chiefly through the owner- 
occupied market, but also occasionally, in the pre-war and immediate 
post-war years, through the private rented market. For example, a 
bus driver and his wife had married and settled in Chelsea where 
they grew up, but when the blitz came in 1940 the wife’s sister, 
married to a boilerman, took her children out west to Feltham. 
There was privately rented accommodation available in the area, 
and the sister found another place, to which the bus driver’s family 
moved out. The mother of the two sisters (father had died as a 
corporal in the Sappers during the First World War) then followed, 
all settlmg within the square mile which represented for them a 
normal travelling range. 

This example of working-class chain migration, using the rented 
market, may be paralleled by a working-class family using the owner- 
occupied market to accomplish a stepwise movement. A taxi-driver 
and his wife grew up on the borders of Bethnal Green and Stepney. 
They made their first home in Clapton, further north, where the 
wife’s sister had married a tailor, and then in 1955 they bought a 
house in Kingsbury, far out in the north west. The taxi-driver’s 
parents then managed to obtain a house in the northerly area of 
Stamford Hill, and his sister, as well as another sister of his wife’s 
who had married a cabinet maker, settled in the same area. All of 
these areas were well within the regular travelling range of the taxi- 
driver, since he was accustomed to driving anywhere in the north 
and north-western sectors of London on his weekends. Because of 
his strategic position, his parents were able to move well beyond 
their ordinary range of travel, from Stepney to Stamford Hill, 
without an interruption, even if only temporary, in which they 
ceased to be in range of regular visiting with children. 

Finally, an example of stepwise movement may be given from 
one of the supposedly sedentary professions of the London middle 
class. A judge and his wife had settled, during his early days as a 
barrister, in Putney. When their children had grown up and left they 
found a smaller and less costly flat in Richmond, which was within 
range of Putney and also of friends in the vicinity of the husband’s 
court on the south-west periphery of Greater London. When the 
children married, they in turn settled in Surbiton and Hounslow, 
within range of the latter group of friends and also of their parents. 
In this case the parents acted as the hinge of a stepwise movement 
for their children, and it was their intention to complete the cycle, 
when the judge retired, by moving again outwards to the London 
periphery between Surbiton and Hounslow. 

It appears, then, from all this detail, that outward movement over 
long distances and often beyond normal travelling range, such as may 
be necessary m an expanding conurbation, does not mean, as one 
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might expect, that those who move have less chance of having local 
kin. In this context, the migrants have a variety of strategies open 
to them, and in general they retain kinship links just as strong as 
those who remain static. At the same time, they do not suffer from 
the economic disadvantages that a static history often symbolises. 


QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES IN THE SOCIABILITY OF LONDONERS 
WITH STATIC OR OUTWARD-MOVING HISTORIES 


The similarity of kinship patterns which has been indicated between 
sedentary and outward-moving Londoners has been based on the 
usual quantified measures of proximity, visiting and active help 
which primarily distinguish the local extended family. There are 
also however important qualitative variations in Londoners’ definitions 
of sociability, and it is necessary to consider whether any of these 
are associated with the migrant or the static case histories presented 
here. 

In general, the overwhelming impression left by Londoners of 
both groups was one of a common range of sociable norms and 
definitions; but one difference deserves comment — a difference which 
is not unexpected in the light of the existing literature, and which 
concerns the interplay of familial and extra-familial relationships. 

In a careful review of material on class patterns of sociability 
outside the family, Allan?’ has suggested that acquaintanceships 
in the working class tend to be bound each to a single context — 
whether work, the pub, the working men’s club, or the neighbours 
in the same street — and that in these contexts the relationship often 
takes, especially for men, the character of group membership rather 
than dealing one to one. The middle class, on the other hand, often 
choose to abolish this contextual limitation, and they characteristi- 
cally use home visiting as a way of creating the more diffuse relation- 
ship properly known as friendship. Home visiting by acquaintances 
thus tends to be associated with a concept of friendship, and 
sociability related to single contexts tends to be accompanied by 
the exclusion from the home of other connections than kin. 

This analysis is broadly consistent with my London material, 
with the important proviso, however, that a general limitation of 
each acquaintanceship to a narrow context was characteristic only 
of a certain section of the working class. Other working-class 
Londoners, like middle-class Londoners, had a more diffuse concept 
of friendship, although they might indeed limit a few types of 
acquaintance to one context — the most important of these being 
acquaintances at work, who very rarely became involved in meetings 
outside work. To go beyond such specific limitations, however, and 
restrict all extra-familial acquaintanceships in this way, was part of 
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a way of life in London in which acquaintanceships were defined 
either by a particular meeting place or by a characteristic pattern 
of meeting in the street. 

An important aspect of the areas of London where there is a 
flourishing street acquaintanceship is a feature well noted by 
anthropologists in other contexts; gossip and the game of reputation. 
In my sample, defences against gossip, implicit or explicit, were 
evident in all the areas where street acquaintances were a prominent 
feature. 

There were two aspects of defences against gossip which tended 
to go together. One was the use of proverbial rules excluding any 
visitors to the home who were not relatives. The rules were typically 
quoted in answer to a question about whether friends visited, and 
took the form of a faintly embarrassed response indicating that the 
question was mild social blunder. The rule was explicitly ‘keep your- 
self to yourself’ or ‘not this side of the door’, or implicitly ‘we don’t’ 
or ‘we’re not ones to’ pop in, mix, entertain, or go visiting. Expla- 
nations were occasionally added — friends are all right so long as they’re 
that side of the door, but if you let them in it’s not long before they 
start throwing dirty water in your face; people get to know too much 
about each other, there’s a lot of gossip goes about, and so on. But 
the explanation was something taken for granted; you, it was once 
said, know that as well as I do. In areas where such rules were taken 
for granted long conversations of an hour or more could frequently 
be seen going on at people’s doors, the interlocutors adopting a 
comfortable pose, familiar from many street pictures of working- 
class London, leaning against the doorpost. 

From a different aspect, the corollary of excluding friends and 
of the possibility of critical gossip was that no distinction was made 
between acquaintances outside the home. The question about 
friends would be short-circuited by the answer ‘we’re all friends 
here’, sometimes linked with a comment that nobody was a ‘special’ 
or ‘ordinary’ friend. In communities of this kind a busy man went 
to the shops down ‘back doubles’ rather than by the High Street, 
in order to avoid being detained all morning in chat; and an old 
woman with time on her hands would list ‘gossip’ as her chief social 
activity — ‘not malicious, mind’ — for that deprecation was ritually 
necessary. 

These defences against gossip, and this exclusive intimacy with 
kin, were characteristic of a very specific group of Londoners — the 
semi-skilled and unskilled working class who lived in the old boroughs 
of Victorian London. They were occasionally observable elsewhere 
too, especially among old people who had moved out from those 
boroughs, but places like Hackney and Woolwich were the classic 
foci of this form of society. Nothing like this neighbourhood com- 
munity, on the other hand, was visible in the organizational affiliations 
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and scattered friendships of the Londoners, whether middle- or 
working-class, who had engaged in outgoing patterns of movement. 

The outward-moving working-class families who made friend- 
ships are particularly interesting in this context. Some of these 
families, as would be expected, turned out to have middle-class 
connections or aspirations — the husband had taken a manual job 
although parents, brothers and sisters were in clerical occupations, 
or the husband’s manual job was felt to belie a life which had been 
spent in a struggle for ‘better surroundings’. But such cases were 
not the rule; many of these families identified themselves firmly 
with manual work, working-class origins, the Labour Party, the 
trade unions, or other such institutions. They did, however, tend 
also to have a pride in their skill and initiative which they felt differ- 
entiated them from some of the traditions of the unskilled and 
semi-skilled population of London. 

Two examples may be given from different age groups. The older 
man was a maintenance fitter, a Labour supporter and a shop steward; 
and his kin were also largely manual workers — his brother an assistant 
in a grocery and his daughter married to a postman. “Doing the job 
properly’ was one of his favourite themes, and he elaborated with 
disgust on the ‘fiddles’ employed by managers to reduce quality, 
and on the folly of their time and motion studies. But he added that 
on the other hand he did not ‘mix with the masses’ and avoided 
getting caught up with their way of life, although m political issues 
he was on their side; in token of which he cited a demonstration 
march in which he had recently been involved, supporting a Com- 
munist newspaper banned from the public library. In social life, by 
contrast, he and his wife were selective about whom they invited, 
and made appointments and received invitations up to a month 
ahead. Of the half dozen or so friends so defined, one was still in 
the Forest Gate area where they had grown up together, most 
were in Ilford where he now lived, and one was further out in Essex 
where their daughter and his brother also lived. These friends together 
with kin, came under the heading of ‘callers’, for whom he auto- 
matically gave up other cherished leisure-time activities like Sunday 
evensong. 

The younger man worked with his father-in-law fitting and main- 
taining burglar alarms, his own father being a machine operator. He 
and his wife had numerous relatives in the area of Stepney and Mile 
End where their parents had originated. They spoke with affection 
of these relatives, but they were at loggerheads with the equally 
close-knit families of Woolwich where they lived, describing with 
little sympathy their subordmation to a single landlord, their custom 
of speaking to the landlord to obtain places for their children next 
door, and the narrowness of their geographical horizons. Friends 
had been found in the area, however, and others were living m 
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Rochester (to which some of the outgoing relatives had penetrated) 
and in Cornwall. These friends they visited as a couple, as well as 
accompanying them to bowling alleys and restaurants in such areas 
as Croydon, and they distinguished them carefully from ‘mates’ of 
the husband — the mates were part of a dance group in which he 
played the electric guitar, and they were not entertained at his home. 
Arrangements to entertain and be entertained by some of the friends 
were regular, and they were treated on a par with the twice-monthly 
sorties round uncles and aunts in the East End and in the Gravesend- 
Rochester area. 

These examples indicate the way in which home visiting, in 
outward-moving families of working-class Londoners, has become 
less identified with kinship, with the result that a partial overlap can 
occur between kinship and friendship, at any rate so far as both 
involve people who are close through being known in a variety of 
contexts. To put it aphoristically, in the static populations people 
had ‘mates’ or neighbours, and in the outgoing populations they also 
had friends. The static populations had developed a rich informal 
system of street exchanges; but these limited severely the possibility 
of friendships, and compelled the family and the household to bind 
together in defence against public comment. When overcrowding, 
finally, as a product of this static situation in a period of natural 
increase, was added to the situation, the need for privacy from 
potentially hostile observation became paramount. 

Thus the limitation of acquaintanceship to a single context, which 
Allan correctly observes to be associated with working-class patterns 
of sociability, appears in London to be a specific characteristic of the 
static working class community, which, in the context of an expand- 
ing conurbation, is also the economically trapped and residual 
working class community which has been left behind by those 
members who migrated outwards. 


THE WIDER CONTEXT 


The detailed account of kinship and friendship which has been given 
has emphasized the comparison between those original inhabitants of 
the mner boroughs of London who have had a static history and 
those who have had a history of gradual outward movement. In this 
comparison, a similarity in kinship patterns has been revealed which 
has not emerged in area studies, for area studies have not on the 
whole distinguished the experiences associated with varying migration 
histories. These London migrants had developed the classic forms of 
local kinship — an extended family within a local area, frequent visit- 
ing and exchange of active help — in just the same way as those who 
had stayed in one place; they differed only in the lesser exclusiveness 
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of kinship within their wider sociability and in the forms of friend- 
ship which they had established. 

This mobile form of local kinship has been detected by focusing 
on the important urban phenomenon of ‘centrifugal drift’, which 
occurs as an adaptive response to central population pressure, and by 
distinguishing outgoing migration histories, and their accompanying 
strategies of chain migration and stepwise migration, from other 
components of the centrifugal drift of population in London — com- 
ponents such as migration into the suburbs from outside London, 
and migrations in and out of London over a brief period which did 
not cover marriage and child rearing. Thus this mobile form of local 
kinship reflects the experience of settled Londoners during a period 
of central population growth. 

This preservation of local kinship in spite of moves or sequences 
of moves which covered distances of up to fifteen miles is an interest- 
ing finding in the light of the supposed threat to local kinship posed 
by redevelopment in the conurbations; and it also raises questions 
about the conventional picture of social change in the extended 
family in Britain since the war. At the same time, the fact that out- 
ward migration was accompanied by a particular kind of interplay 
between kinship and forms of acquaintanceship implies an interest- 
ing qualification on recent work concerned with class patterns of 
sociability; and it raises the question whether the limitation of 
acquaintanceship to single contexts, usually outside the home, is 
not merely a working-class pattern but also the specific cultural 
product of a static and often crowded working-class community. 
I deal with these questions in reverse order. 


(a) Working Class Kinship and Forms of Acquaintanceship Accord- 
ing to the suggestion made earlier, it is chiefly in a static working- 
class community that acquaintanceships are restricted to a single 
context which is normally kept outside the home; but there are 
some important qualifications to make in reconciling this view with 
parts of the literature. While there is plenty of supportive evidence 
from static communities, there is also evidence of similar working- 
class behaviour from new estates,’ and from the study of Vauxhall 
workers at Luton,’ in all of which places migrants were either a 
dominant or a considerable population. These migrants experienced 
conditions intermediate between the static and mobile histories 
described in this paper. 

All these mtermediate types of working-class migrant were recent 
and/or long-distance movers, who had left former kin, friends or 
acquaintances behind. The adjustment to such a move may take 
several years, involving what are essentially transitional patterns of 
restricted sociability, and it is the pattern which is established at the 
end of this time whichis critical. One example of this matured pattern 
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was recorded at Dagenham,”* where home visiting did occur and a 
notion of friendship was acknowledged. It must be added, though, 
that at Dagenham the relationship was still often of a relatively 
restricted nature, and there is a further respect in which the Dagenham 
community’s migration history was unlike those examined here: in 
the first place, it owed little to strategies of gradual outward move- 
ment, so that former acquaintanceships were largely lost as a resource 
for the development of subsequent friendships; and in the second 
place, once the move was accomplished, further movement was 
restricted, and a static working-class community began to re-emerge.?7 

The migration history of the outward-moving working-class 
Londoners of this sample was quite different from those typical of 
Luton and Dagenham, and it is these differences which, at each 
stage of their outgoing movement, created the conditions which 
permitted them to develop unambiguous friendships. First, their 
former acquaintances were retained and visited at home, becoming 
friends (and also their outward-moving kin could generate new 
acquaintances, who again could visit and become friends); and 
second, it was not easy for either set of friends to become closely 
connected in a single stable group. Thus the progressive pattern of 
these migration strategies permitted the retention and development 
of friendships, without at the same time permitting close-knit net- 
works of these friends to become established to a degree which 
implied well-informed social control over behaviour. 

My suggestion is, therefore, that powerful social control, exercised 
by a close-knit network of acquaintances,’ is consequent on the 
existence of a static population whose members are crowded into 
close quarters with one another; and that in these circumstances 
people defend themselves by limiting their acquaintanceships to 
specific contexts, and by opening their homes only to exclusive 
categories of kin. This pattern once formed, an encounter with 
the experience of migration may be traumatic, and paradoxically 
may hold up the development of alternative patterns of acquaintance- 
ship, unless there are opportunities for movement which is pro- 
gressive, gradual, and amenable to such strategies as stepwise and 
chain migration. 

These suggestions can be fitted reasonably well with the existing 
evidence, given one important reinterpretation which will be discussed 
shortly. The picture may be summarized as follows. 

The evidence of the static and crowded character of the old 
working-class areas in Victorian London needs little documenting. 
The increase of the population within the same land area reached 
its peak in 1901; and for about thirty years thereafter, emigration 
from these boroughs was just sufficient to keep that acute level of 
crowding more or less constant. It was only with the advent of 


local authority housing, and of the extraordinary administrative 
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measures connected with war service and the evacuation in the 1940s, 
that sufficient outlets appeared to enable the crowding to be re- 
duced;”” and at this point, space standards began to revert towards 
the national urban norm, and net emigration began to exceed natural 
increase by a large margin.” These conditions made it inevitable 
that, from 1900 until the Second World War, a crowded residual static 
population should be an important feature of many areas, and that 
their community of the street and market-place should be pervasive, 
creating a partly ambivalent neighbourhood solidarity, restricting 
friendships, and emphasizing family loyalty in the way described 
in the last section. 

The changes introduced into this culture by migration were then, 
as it happened, of a kind which reduced the chances of alternative 
patterns of acquaintanceship, more adapted to migration, developing; 
for many of these changes were brought about by large-scale, once- 
for-all administrative relocations over long distances. Since this 
culture was partly a response to the tensions of crowding, it was 
inevitable that once adequate outlets had been created, people 
would leave; but in doing so they found themselves in places where 
there was no such street community as they had grown used to. 
The replacement of this community with friendships made from 
scratch was a task for which they were unprepared; but in addition 
to this difficulty, many of the outlets in the public sector which 
became available were such as to force a significant break with the 
families of origin as well. Thus the ethic of family support, which 
their earlier conditions of life had raised to an extreme pitch, was 
suddenly in the later stages of the community’s life cycle the very 
thing which they had to do without; and the friendships which the 
earlier stages of the cycle had discouraged, were suddenly the very 
thing which was required of them. 

This interpretation of the cultural life cycle of these residual 
populations differs in one important respect from the interpret- 
ations current in the London literature. The Bethnal Green studies, 
for example, did not emphasize the restrictions on friendship which 
were imposed by the institution of street acquaintanceship. Instead, 
restrictions on friendship were emphasized in describing the popu- 
lation of the new estate, on the basis of the frequency of anxiety 
there about ‘keeping themselves to themselves’.*! This apparent 
reversal of the interpretation offered here must be seen in the light 
of the last section’s evidence that friendship, as a distinct status 
within one’s wider acquaintanceship, was equally restricted in the 
residual working-class community, for which there is support even 
in the Bethnal Green studies themselves.*? The phrases which 
characteristically express those restrictions became, I would argue, 
an important topic of conversation on the new estate precisely 
because those who moved to the estate from Bethnal Green were 
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faced with the possibility of learning to make this kind of friendship 
— a relationship against which the old order had repeatedly cautioned 
them, because of the danger that it might compromise family loyalty. 
And these friendships now often appeared necessary because family 
relationships had been abruptly diminished. In this way, a catastrophic 
swing between one mode of social life and its negation formed the 
last stage in the historic cycle of the residual working-class popu- 
lations in the Victorian boroughs of London. 


(b) Social Change and the Extended Family The issue concerming 
forms of acquaintanceship which has just been discussed is only part 
of a wider conventional picture of social change in the extended 
family, in which migration plays a very simplified — I would argue an 
oversimplified — part. This migratory aspect is depicted broadly as 
follows. It is particularly the middle-class family in which the need 
for migration in search of occupational opportunities is envisaged; 
and migration is associated theoretically with the modified extended 
family in which active help and face-to-face contact are limited.” 
The working-class family, on the other hand, is generally depicted 
in relation to a historic contrast in migration behaviour between 
the periods before and after the Second World War (with, of 
course, further contrasts before 1914 which do not concer us here). 
According to this perspective, the older generations were locally 
rooted, mostly living within a few square miles, and continually 
exchanging visits and active help as part of a communal system of 
defence against economic deprivation.** The younger generation, 
on the other hand, economically more secure, were evolving a 
pattern in which migration to peripheral urban estates created 
effects varying according to the size of the city. In small or medium- 
sized cities a broader perception of locality, made possible by modern 
transport, enabled the local extended family to be recreated over a 
wider area, with some accompanying changes of attitude.** In large 
cities and conurbations, however, the distance of the move to new 
estates or new towns was often so great as to create a structural 
shift — this shift being either towards a prolonged stage of isolation 
in the reproduction of local extended families, or towards a per- 
manently modified extended family in which visiting and active help 
played little part compared with other aspects of the relationship.*° 

Without disturbing the broad outlines of this sociological picture, 
the findings of the present study raise three questions. The first 
question is whether the conventional account of the pre-war generation 
of working-class families has not reflected too closely the testimony 
and recollections of a particular subpopulation among them — the 
residual inner city population which did not migrate outwards from 
‘he locality in which they had settled around or before the age of 
narriage, but which remained there for most of their lives. Such 
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residual populations were undoubtedly large between the wars, but 
there was also an important population of emigrants from these 
inner city areas about which too little is known. In the inner areas 
of London, for instance, a substantial part of the older generation 
of working-class families moved away between the Census of 1931 
and that of 1951; and little of this movement can be accounted 
for by the relatively few pioneer peripheral estates built by the 
L.C.C. between the wars. The explanation for these flows out of 
the inner city would presumably have to include gradual outward 
movements of the kind described in this paper, and this movement 
would be consistent with the centrifugal drift of population in 
London during this, and other, periods. The opportunities for these 
earlier working-class migrants lay mainly at the bottom end of the 
owner-occupied market and, though to a much lesser degree, in 
private renting; and these markets facilitated migratory strategies 
of the kind which have been described here. 

The second question raised by the present findings is whether 
studies of the younger generation of working-class families have 
not reflected somewhat exclusively, in their turn, the evidence from 
council estates. This is not to deny the importance of these estates 
and of the new towns in post-war Britain; but it is to point to the 
fact that, despite the shrinking of the private rented market, a sub- 
stantial group of working-class families were able to take advantage 
of the growing owner-occupied market after the war, while moving 
outwards through the city or conurbation in order to do so. This 
group, like the corresponding one to which I have drawn attention 
in the older generation, was also in a position to use the market to 
carry out complex migration strategies like those which were de- 
tailed earlier, with the effect of recreating a local extended family. 

Finally, a third question needs to be raised concerning the charac- 
ter of middle class migration, and whether this has not been seen too 
exclusively in terms of inter-city migration, however important that 
may be. Inter-city migrants are usually contrasted with that relatively 
sedentary sector of the middle class which was recognized by Watson 
in the sobriquet, which he gave them, of ‘burgesses’.*”? However, the 
burgesses of London and other great conurbations are not notably 
sedentary, having experienced population pressures which place high 
prices on space in the inner city and create high risks of change in 
the character of the neighbourhood; and a proportion of them have 
moved outwards for considerable distances under these pressures in 
much the same way as the population in general. In doing so, they 
too have used the owner-occupied market, and hence they too have 
been in a position to co-ordinate their migration strategies in the 
ways which I have indicated. 

Examples have been given in this paper of all three of these 
neglected migrant groups in operation, and of the strategies of chain 
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migration and stepwise migration which they have used to recreate 
a local extended family; and while it is impossible, on the evidence 
of a small study, to estimate the size of each group with any accuracy, 
it is apparent that if all three are taken together they form a band 
of population which has some important theoretical characteristics 
in common. They represent a sector of urban society, spanning both 
the middle and the working-class, which has preserved the local 
extended family, with its regular and active exchange of help and 
visiting, through the experience of pre-war and post-war urban 
Britain, without incurring the social and economic costs of geo- 
graphical stability in an expanding conurbation. As such, they 
contrast in an informative way with the modified extended family 
of many inter-city migrants, in which kinship has adopted a more 
latent role, and with the historical reversals of the residual working- 
class family, whose extreme local rootedness and geographical 
stability was associated with great economic insecurity, and which, 
in many parts of the major conurbations, has been unable to perpetuate 
itself without drastic interruption in the move to better housing 
in the peripheral estates. 

The avoidance of these middle-class and working-class extremes 
by a sector of the London population was made possible by two 
mam conditions: by adequate access to a housing market which was 
geographically well-distributed, and by an occupational career which 
was centred in London from the time of settling there, before the 
age of marriage, until retirement.** These conditions, in turn, suggest 
questions about the history of the policy discussion concerned with 
kinship and urban renewal. 


(c) Urban Renewal and Local Kinship in Britain It was only to- 
wards the end of the Second World War that dispersal of the over- 
crowded London population by a planned process, and its possible 
social costs, began to be considered; before that, the problem of 
London was seen more in terms of removing the pressure of inward 
migration by decentralizing industry.*? Abercrombie’s Plan of 1944, 
however, proposed the dispersal of an ‘anonymous slightly over one 
million’, and recognized the need for ‘insight and forethought’ 
concerning the problems which they would face, although it made 
no concrete proposals for resolving these problems.*° The disruption 
of the local extended family in particular by slum clearance and the 
various forms of dispersal which followed was an issue posed in the 
late 1950s by the Bethnal Green studies, and it continued to be a 
subject of active discussion up to the mid 1960s;*’ but from the late 
1960s onwards, owing to the economic difficulties of successive 
governments, the emphasis changed from large-scale plans for new 
building, and the dispersal of population associated with them, to 
renovation of existing housing and piecemeal development. Occasional 
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reviews of the literature on the subject retrod the old ground,*? but 
the linkage between kinship issues and slum clearance ceased to be 
clear and obtrusive. 

Throughout the earlier discussion, however, the issue was for the 
most part posed in terms of what, from the point of view of the 
present analysis, was a notably limited contrast — the contrast be- 
tween solutions based on recreating a static position and those based 
on slum clearance and the dispersal of population. The static solution 
— rehousing in the same area at greater densities — was put forward 
by Young and Willmott in 1957, and it immediately attracted fierce 
criticism as a recipe for economic stagnation.** Dispersal was very 
generally argued to be inevitable, and the critics devoted themselves 
to showing first, that the younger working-class generation wished 
for the economic improvement made possible by dispersal, and 
second, that the disruption of the local extended family was part of 
a national trend to a ‘privatised’ family** which was perfectly 
compatible with a ‘satisfied’ and ‘mentally healthy’ life.4* Only ina 
few instances was the possibility raised of mitigating dispersal by 
facilitating the chain migration of kindred households, and it then 
became evident that local authority and new town selection pro- 
cedures often blocked this possibility.*° Stepwise migration, similarly, 
was only considered in the late 1960s in the limited ‘rippling out’ 
procedure occasionally adopted by the G.L.C., an administratively 
complicated process involving the collation of geographical chains 
of local authority vacancies in order to ease the problems of those 
who did not want to move far.*” 

The present study suggests, however, that the issue of metropolitan 
dispersal, and its effect on kinship, could fruitfully have been posed 
in another way; for given that policy was concerned with people like 
the settled Londoners of this study whose occupational ambitions 
did not imply merely temporary residence in London, the natural 
question to ask, in the light of the present analysis, is how they 
could have been given adequate access, like their more fortunate 
contemporaries, to a range of housing opportunities which was 
geographically well-distributed. Given such access, according to the 
hypothesis developed here, the kinship problem would not have 
arisen, for migrants would have used their own strategies to recreate, 
if they so chose, a local extended family. 

Although this particular question has not been directly posed, 
a number of related questions have been usefully discussed in the 
1970s which concern wider access to the urban housing market and 
the wider geographical distribution of housing opportunities in 
London. Barriers to entering the owner-occupied and rented market, 
for instance, have been carefully analysed,*® and ways of linking the 
housing lists of the inner and outer boroughs have been proposed.** 
In addition, political proposals for extending home ownership raise 
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a number of possibilities. In all these discussions the kinship issue 
has of course been ignored, and in any case it would necessarily 
constitute only one consideration out of many; but it is relevant 
nevertheless because, like many of the other considerations involved, 
it is integral to widening and equalising the power of choice among 
the urban social classes — in this case, the power to recreate, through 
varying and complex migration strategies, a local extended family. 

The importance of this power of migratory choice, in metropolitan 
dispersal, and of the power thereby to recreate local extended 
families, depends ultimately of course, on the size and significance 
of the group which uses it, or would use it given the opportunity.*° 
The present small study cannot answer this question, however, and 
must be content with having explored the barriers to raising it. 
The initial barrier has been the framing of the original policy debate 
around the advantages and disadvantages of ‘slum clearance’, a 
concept which, in its 1960s form, forestalled the types of migratory 
movement which were appropriate to the preservation of choice in 
patterns of kinship and acquaintanceship. Since, however, slum 
clearance has increasingly become identified not with new com- 
munities but with piecemeal renovation, often in areas of faded 
grandeur which have pockets of multi-occupied housing,*' the 
populations with which it is concerned have come to include ethnic 
minorities and the incoming children of peripheral estates, as well 
as the residual indigenous working class.*? Meanwhile, the former 
new communities have grown old and developed new patterns of 
emigration and social mobility in their turn.*’ Thus the contrast 
of new communities with residual communities has ceased to be the 
focus of debate about metropolitan dispersal, and the whole range 
of housing choice has correctly become the central housing issue; 
but at the same time, because of this change of focus, the linkage 
of kinship issues with metropolitan dispersal has largely been lost. 
It has been lost first because of the presumed trend, referred to in 
the last section, towards a modified extended family in the indigenous 
population; and second, because the issue of dispersal or stagnation 
has become increasingly identified with the problems of the ethnic 
minorities, in which kinship, while it plays an important part, is 
usually submerged within the wider social cohesion of the whole 
ethnic colony in conditions of discrimination.™ 

In drawing attention, therefore, to the comparison between a 
group of Londoners who have had a wide range of housing choice, 
and another group who have not, I have attempted to show that at 
least some of the requirements exist for a re-examination of the 
policy issue concerned with kinship: I have tried to show that chain 
migration and stepwise migration have been used by working- and 
middle-class members of the outward moving population in a major 
conurbation; that local extended families have thus been continuously 
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recreated in the process of movement; and that this process has 
made use of the owner-occupied and (in a minor way) the private 
rented housing markets. The exact size and significance of the group 
which has acted, or would act if it could, in this way, is for larger- 
scale research projects to establish; but if it is in fact a large and 
significant group then the policy debate has over-emphasized the 
indigenous trend to the modified extended family and the ‘privatised’ 
family in the metropolitan area, and thereby underestimated both 
the kinship problems of settled urban working-class families which 
did not have adequate access to a well-distributed housing market, 
and the kinship privileges of the settled middle-class ‘burgesses’ 


who did. 
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Generation differences in beliefs: 
a cohort study of stability and change 
in religious beliefs 


SUMMARY 


Although urbanized western society is generally assumed to be 
increasingly secular, empirical studies of reasons for this increasing 
secularity are rare, doubtless to some extent because of their 
methodological complexity. This paper presents findings on 
generation differences in religious beliefs from a national cohort 
study of two generations. It compares possible cohort and age 
effects from a wide range of social and psychological data, and 
contrasts the effects of apparently important factors associated 
with generation differences in religious beliefs, amongst them 
especially higher education, with generation differences in voting. 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of change over time in religious beliefs is a complex 
matter, whether it is a study of change in individuals, or in society, 
with methodological and conceptual problems debated, and to some 
extent shared, both by sociologists and by historians. It is of particu- 
lar interest at present because of the decline of religious influence in 
society, and because of the subsequent speculation about the effects 
of such changes on the society that experiences them. Of especial 
concern is the question of why these changes occur when they do, 
and the present study examines certain facets of this question. 
This paper reports on a national cohort study of religious belief 
in two generations, comparing reports on the recollection of religious 
upbringing with reports of current beliefs in early adult life. It 
describes a search through a very large collection of information for 
data that are associated with intergenerational maintenance of belief, 
with its loss, and with its acquisition. 

Our society is generally taken to be increasingly secular, both in 
terms of numbers of church attenders,’ as well as in terms of the 
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church’s social significance.?, But although, in general, population 
studies show a decrease in church attendance in Great Britain (but 
the reverse in the USA) going to church is still nevertheless by no 
means a strikingly unusual occurrence. In their study of London 
families, for example, Young and Willmott? found that 15 per cent 
of those studied had been to church 12 times or more in the previous 
year, and although this was a long way behind comparable rates of 
going to the pub (52 per cent) or going out for a meal (32 per cent), 
it was nevertheless ahead of going to the cinema (13 per cent), or 
to the theatre (4 per cent), or to evening classes (3 per cent). The 
decline im religious influence should, of course, not only be seen 
as a matter of church attendance, but also in terms of the extent 
of religious influence in the lives of individuals. 

In this country Martin* has drawn attention to the important 
fact that commentators on secularization have written very much 
from the point of view of organized religion. The much more difficult 
methodological questions about religious mfluence beyond and 
perhaps instead of church experience, have been tackled in a number 
of ways, but almost always in ways that did not involve direct 
questioning of individuals on this subject. Wilson* for example, 
has argued from the evidence of decline in church attendance and 
membership, that pluralism in religion and mutual tolerance and 
recognition will, together with the entrepreneurial spirit associated 
with capitalism, continue to reduce religious influence, making it 
much more of a private affair, or what Baum® calls a ‘spiritual 
hobby’. Parsons’ on the other hand, has tried to show that the 
decline of religious influence is simply one part of the differentiating 
process of the industrial societies, whereby the growing complexity 
of life leads inevitably to specialization of function: the result is a 
much more mward or personal religion. Sociological studies of 
religion have, therefore, to consider the nature of and reason for 
such changes, and thus to tackle the difficult methodological issues 
associated with them. 

Before describing the findings of the present study it is necessary 
to consider briefly some of the relevant explanations that have been 
put forward for observed changes in religious beliefs, particularly 
those that have influenced this present analysis. 

Probably the aspects of beliefs and of changes in beliefs that have 
been most closely studied by sociologists are the associations between 
religion and the state, and religion and socio-economic change, 
particularly as regards power relations. Some studies have been 
particularly concerned with religion not only as a powerful force in 
national and economic life but also in the everyday life of individuals, 
and have attempted to interpret changes in population patterns of 
religious adherence in terms of a popular reaction to intolerable 
circumstances. For example, the rapid rise of Methodism and the 
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New Dissent in nineteenth century England has been seen, to a large 
extent, as a reaction to the highly localized political authority and 
social control of the ‘squirearchy’ and the church in the previous 
century. Thus, as the industrial age and urbanisation of great sections 
of the population began, the Zeitgeist of the early industrial age was, 
as Gilbert’ describes, one ‘which generated hostility or apathy 
towards the religious Establishment within many sections of English 
society, and which at the same time created a widespread demand 
for socially deviant religiosity of a particular kind.’ Amongst other 
things Gilbert’ uses as evidence for this interpretation Wesley’s 
contemporary report that early Methodist converts were ‘a low, 
insignificant people. .. poor almost to a man’; it was a faith said by 
Wesley to be ‘much at variance with high rank and good breeding.’ 

Modern changes in social structure have, in a similar way, been 
associated with differences in religious beliefs. Currie et. al.!° ob- 
served that 


the effect on membership retention of a change in personal life- 
circumstances is similar to that of historical and social changes 
which tend to disturb the settled life of the section of the popu- 
lation into which any given individual may have been born... 
individuals often leave churches at the same time as they leave 
their homes or the area in which they have long lived. 


As well as differences in geographical mobility most studies find 
socio-economic differences in belief patterns. Welch’! for example, 
found ‘comparatively few non-affiliates amongst the unemployed 
and in blue collar jobs’, and Roof’? reviewed studies which describe 
the bias towards high socio-economic groups amongst Protestant 
believers in the USA, where, it has been argued,!? there is a status 
hierarchy amongst religions and therefore an association between 
social mobility and change in religious beliefs. 

Reasons for change in prevalence of religious beliefs have also 
been sought in their chiliastic and conciliatory roles. In discussing 
the rise of Methodism Thompson,'* for example, comments that 
‘any religion which places great emphasis on the afterlife is the 
chiliasm of the defeated and the hopeless.’ Gilbèrt! too, sees this 
function of Methodism at the time of the industrialization of Britain, 
and refers to its ‘capacity to satisfy the profound associational and 
communal needs of people experiencing anomie and social insecurity 
in a period of rapid social change and dislocation. Technological 
changes, and changes in settlement patterns and the socio-economic 
relationships which they dictated placed increasing numbers of 
people in unfamiliar, unstructured, and largely normless environ- 
ments in early industrial England.’ Sociological thinkers and philos- 
ophers have, likewise, seen religion as of importance in circumstances 
of anomie. Some, such as Hegel, have regarded religious belief as a 
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source of alienation; others have, with Marx, seen it as a symptom of 
alienation, which is itself caused by economic circumstances; and 
others have agreed with Durkheim and with Toennies that religious 
beliefs may be regarded as a celebration of common values ‘which 
unite into one single moral community. . all those who adhere to 
them, and this communality, it is argued, has been eroded by 
the growth of individualism and utilitarianism. More recently 
Fromm?” has suggested that religion has both pathogenic (in this 
case Freudian) and therapeutic effects. On the other side of the 
anomie debate there is the consideration by Currie et. al.’® of the 
value of the church’s original attraction as a source of education and 
entertainment. 


The attractions of the church as a community rely very much 
upon the absence of satisfactory alternative social structures; 
and, since 1800, these deficiencies have generally been remedied 
by the development of new social and cultural forms, forms often 
based upon new industrial techniques. 


Sociological studies of change in religious belief least often refer to 
change as a product of one generation rebelling against the beliefs 
and values of its predecessors, perhaps later in life to be a rebellion 
that is modified, and this is hardly surprising, since it requires the 
empirical longitudinal study of individuals. Any such empirical 
studies of changes in prevalence and distribution of religious belief 
in individuals are bedevilled by two kinds of methodological diffi- 
culties. First are those difficulties that may be described as of a 
conceptual nature, and second those that are procedural. 

Most notable amongst the conceptual problems is that of cohort 
effect, that is the problem of the representativeness of the particular 
time under study. Ideally, comparable studies of more than one time 
should be carried out, and to be satisfactory sociological investi- 
gations they should study the factors that have maintained, as well 
as depleted, the extent and degree of religious beliefs, in addition 
simply to measuring their distribution, and changes in their distri- 
bution. This paper goes some way towards the study of cohort 
effect, and may be regarded as a study of markers of generation 
carry over. However, whist to an extent providing a solution to the 
problem of cohort effect, the present study runs into the other 
common methodological conceptual problem, which is also to do 
with time, another problem that is especially acute in the study of 
religious beliefs. This is the problem of what will be called here 
personal time, by which is meant age within social context. As age 
increases the social context dictates age~appropriate behaviour, and 
in the study of values and beliefs of any kind this is a complex 
element. In religious beliefs it is, in our culture, common for off- 
spring to tend to reject parental values and beliefs at certain stages 
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in their development, and therefore a study of generation carry over 
that was based on a one time reported belief would have its diffi- 
culties, since any parent/offspring discrepancies may be attributable 
at least either, on the one hand, to the particular personal time of the 
offspring, or on the other, to changes in social factors, factors that 
Is in social rather than personal time. Assertions, therefore, about 
the increasing or decreasing secularity of society based on such data 
would be inappropriate. But such information may appropriately 
be used to study both the extent of change in religious beliefs of 
offspring, when compared with those of their parents, and to com- 
pare the differences, in terms of social and personal characteristics, 
of those who change with those who do not change. This is, there- 
fore, a study of differences of religious beliefs in parents and in their 
adult offspring. 

The most difficult procedural methodological problem is simply 
that of asking individuals about their religious beliefs. As Demerath 
and Hammond!’ have noted, inferences have all too often been 
made from inadequate data: for example, information on church 
and chapel attendance has been used to assess strength of belief, 
whereas it is in practice only ‘a good indicator of religious activity’.?° 
And yet, whilst by all the indicators of religious activity it looks as 
if we live in an increasingly secular society, simple questions about 
belief in God bring ‘95% and 97% “Yes” answers’.”' It is important 
to accept, and accept in terms of research design, that belief is not 
necessarily confined to accepted styles of religious observance, and 
in studies of individuals it is essential to allow for the fact that some 
kind of belief in the supernatural is tenable outside the conventional 
structure of worship. Indeed there is evidence to suggest that this is 
a widespread form of belief,?? although very little is known about it. 


THE PRESENT STUDY — POPULATION AND METHODS 


The study reported here can, because of its longitudinal design, 
contend with certain aspects of these methodological problems. 

The cohort studied is the Medical Research Council National 
Survey of Health and Development. It was begun in 1946, and is 
still in progress. The population comprises all single, legitimate 
births to English, Welsh and Scottish wives of non-manual and 
agricultural workers in the week 3-9 March 1946, and one in four 
of similar births to wives of manual workers, a total of 5,362 
individuals. 

Since birth subjects have been studied at intervals of not less than 
2 years up until the age of 26 years, and they are now contacted at 
slightly longer intervals. Information has been collected about a very 
wide range of subjects, including medical, social, psychological and 
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education topics. For each person in the study there exists a life 
history unencumbered by problems of recollection. The study has 
been used for many kinds of medical and social investigations,?* and 
a second generation study of the first born offspring of cohort 
members is also being carried out.** Losses from the study have 
been acceptably small, and at 26 years contact was maintained with 
88 per cent of the live population still resident in England, Wales 
or Scotland. 

When they were aged 26 years all cohort members were asked at 
home interviews whether they had been brought up in any faith or 
religious denomination, and whether they now held any religious 
belief, and if so they were asked to describe their strength of belief.?° 
They were also asked for their spouse’s current belief and whether he 
or she had been brought up in any faith or belief. The questions 
about belief at 26 years of age were not framed to detect religious 
beliefs that were not based in church or chapel attendance. However, 
as the study progresses it should be possible to present information 
on this subject. At present it has been possible to use the existing 
data to describe the extent of change of reported religious beliefs 
between parents and offspring, and to compare the differences, in 
terms of personal and social characteristics and experiences of those 
who changed their beliefs and those who did not. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF IN CHILDHOOD 


Just over half (56.7 per cent) of the study population reported that 
they had been brought up as members of the Church of England 
(C of E) in childhood, 30.4 per cent were brought up in other kinds 
of beliefs and 12.9 per cent were brought up without any faith or 
religious belief. Table I shows the association of a combined indicator 
of parental education, social class and grandparents’ social class with 
religious belief. Whilst the C of E was the most common belief 
reported, it showed a slight bias towards the middle social groups 
whereas non-believers and to a lesser extent Roman Catholics, 
showed considerably greater bias towards the two manual social 
groups. Non-conformists other than Methodists, and those having 
beliefs classified here as ‘other’ were biased towards the middle 
social groups. Methodists were biased, as Gilbert observed of the 
early converts’? towards the manual social groups. Although during 
the cohort’s childhood years 50.2 per cent of survey members’ 
fathers experienced a change in socioeconomic status, neither change 
nor lack of change was associated with a particular religious affili- 
ation, as Lauer?! also found. 
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TABLE I Social Group?” of family of origin by religious affiliation 
of family during upbringing, showing percentages in each 








fatth 
Religous Social Group 
affiliation Upper Lower Upper Lower TOTAL 
in upbringing middle middle manual manual (= 100%) 
None 7.4 22.3 17.4 52.9 484 
Roman Catholic 9.8 28.6 14.5 47.1 346 
Church of England 12.4 32.3 16.4 38.9 2,123 
Church of Scotland 8.7 31.9 18.8 40.6 276 
Methodist 7.8 33.3 18.9 39.9 243 
Other Non-conformists* 15.5 36.6 14.9 32.9 161 
Other* 16.4 46.4 14.5 Pay | 110 
All 11.2 31.3 16.6 40.9 3,743 
*See note 28. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF IN EARLY ADULT LIFE 


By the age of 26 years the survey population reported a very differ- 
ent pattern of religious beliefs when compared with that reported 
for childhood, as ‘Table II shows. There was a drop in adhefence to 
all kinds of religion, with the exception of those classified as ‘others’ 
and ‘other non-conformists’, which changed hardly at all, and there 
was a considerable rise in the population who said that they had no 
faith or religious belief. In fact 22.7 per cent of the study population 
had changed from having a faith or religious belief in childhood to 
having none by the age of 26 years (27.5 per cent of men and 17.9 
per cent of women). This latter kind of change, that is from a religion 
to no religion, was more common amongst men than women. Never- 
theless, in the four largest religious groups (Roman Catholic, Church 
of England, Church of Scotland and Methodist) half the men (50.6 
per cent) and over half of (62.4 per cent) the women had not changed 
or given up their childhood religious belief by the age of 26 years. 
Losses were not balanced by gains. In the previous generation 3,260 
families were reported to have brought up the index child in some 
faith or religious denomination, and in early adult life 2,484 individ- 
uals described themselves as believers: 840 had become non-believers 
and 66 had become believers for the first time. As Table IJ shows 
the groups that experienced the most change were Methodists and 
other Non-Conformists followed by Roman Catholics, but total 
loss rates (i.e. losses from belief to non-belief) were surprisingly 
evenly spread across religions or denominations. Table IV sum- 
marizes the gains for each faith or denomination, and shows their 
relative positions, as represented by the reported beliefs of this 
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TABLED Family affiliation dunng upbringing compared with 
religious affiliation in early adult life (% in each faith) 


Religious In By 
affiliation childhood 26 years 
None 12.9 32.6 
Roman Catholic 9.2 7.0 
Church of England 56.7 43.6 
Church of Scotland 74 5.6 
Methodist 6.5 8.8 
Other non-conformist* 4.3 4.4 
Other* 2.9 8.0 
Total (= 100%) 3748 3685 
*See note 28. 


study population in childhood and in early adult life. The relative 
positions of the major faiths or denominations have, with the excep- 
tions of Methodism and ‘Other’ beliefs, changed very little in terms 
of percentage shares of believers; the greatest percentage gains have 
been made by ‘other’ religions and by non-conformist beliefs, each, 
like all other beliefs, making its gains rather more from those who 
were brought up in some other belief rather than from those brought 
up in no belief. 

If Currie et. al?’ are correct in their observation that it is the 
‘years in the middle teens in which most individuals take up mem- 
bership’ then this may be more or less the completed picture of 
religious change in the study population. 

Of course, not all adult believers were strong believers, and as 
Table V shows, expressions of belief were strongest from Non- 
conformists and others, followed by Roman Catholics, leaving self- 
reported members of the Church of England very much behind. 
The strongest believers were more likely to have changed from one 
belief to another (31.7 per cent of those who acquired belief) or to 
have acquired a religious belief in adult life (26.2 per cent of those 
who acquired belief) than to have continued in the same belief 
(11.4 per cent). 


CHANGES IN BELIEF 


National Survey data provide a good opportunity to investigate the 
circumstances and kinds of individuals who acquire or abandon 
religious belief in adult life. An investigation of factors which may be 
associated was carried out using information on social circumstances 
and emotional experiences. 


M.E.J. Wadsworth and S.R. Freeman 
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(a) Social Circumstances In terms of objective measurements of 
social mobility, that is by comparisons of socioeconomic position, 
there was little difference in religious beliefs amongst those who 
were socially mobile in either direction, or who were static, and this 
was true both in terms of Survey members’ own social mobility as 
well as in terms of their fathers’ change of socioeconomic position. 
It is, of course, still quite early in the lives of cohort members them- 
selves to expect very much intra generational social mobility. How- 
ever, adult self-reports (also at age 26 years) from the study popu- 
lation of likelihood of mobility in the future were associated with 
change in religious belief. Those whose beliefs were no longer the 
same as those of their parents more often felt that they would be 
socially mobile (18.3 per cent of them thought so) as compared 
with those who continued to hold the same beliefs as their parents, 
and of this latter group 14.2 per cent thought they would be socially 
mobile (x? = 5.64 with 1 d.f. p<.05). 

This was a Statistically significant trend in women, and although 
men showed the same trend the association did not reach signifi- 
cance. The same trend was found in the population’s retrospective 
assessment of social mobility. Those who felt that they had changed 
their social position in an upward (but not downward) direction 
when compared with their parents were significantly more likely also 
to have changed their religious beliefs, and this was also of greater 
significance amongst women (x? = 14.1 with 1 d.f. p<.001) than 
amongst men (x? = 4.2 with 1 d.f. p<.05). 

Change of belief was strongly associated with the study popu- 
lation’s educational achievements, the most striking change being 
that from a religious belief to no belief amongst those receiving 
education at levels higher than G.C.E. Advanced level,*° and as 
Table VI shows, generally the achievement of higher levels of edu- 
cation was associated with some kind of change in belief. Whereas 
three-quarters of both men and women (72.0 per cent of men and 
77.0 per cent of women) who received no educational qualifications 
remained unchanged in their beliefs, only a little over half (51.9 
per cent of men and 50.5 per cent of women) of those receiving 
the highest education qualifications still retained adherence to the 
belief reported as that of their childhood. This trend was observed 
whatever the parents own educational achievements, that is to say 
it was maintained regardless of educational distances between parents 
and child. It was also maintained regardless of change of socio- 
economic position between the generations: going to university was 
a powerful agent for religious change whether or not the offspring 
achieved a higher socioeconomic position than the parent, although 
in the university educated population upward social mobility was 
associated with more change in belief than was an absence of 
mobility when compared with parents. 
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This finding is in conformity with those of other .studies (e.g. 
Lauer,®’ Roof and Hadaway*®*) and illustrates with British data 
what Stark and Glock?? picturesquely describe as the ‘up and out’ 
phenomenon, at least in educational terms. Such change may be a 
personal time phenomenon, in terms of family disengagement, 
showing how much easier it is for those who leave home in order 
to take courses in higher education to demonstrate their independence 
by dropping or changing religion. It may well be, too, that in institutes 
of higher education what Hadaway™ calls ‘an acceptable religious 
identity’ is that of no religion, and these changes might therefore 
be mterpreted as conformity to new social surroundings. In either 
event such changes might not be permanent, and it will be interest- 
ing as the study progresses to see to what extent further change 
has occurred. 

The possible effect of marriage on changes in religious belief is 
difficult to judge, since information is not available about beliefs 
immediately before marriage, but since Survey members were asked 
about their spouse’s current beliefs it is possible to describe con- 
cordance of belief in husbands and wives. For the most part husbands 
and wives had concordant beliefs, in that 71.1 per cent had the same 
belief as one another (49.1 per cent had the same religious beliefs 
and 22.0 per cent had no belief). Only 10.4 per cent of the study 
population were married couples in which both partners held a 
religious belief, but differed in their beliefs; it was more common 
for the wife to be a believer and the husband not (14.9 per cent) 
and in only 99 instances (3.5 per cent) was the husband a believer 
whilst the wife was not. 


(b) Emotional Experience Evidence for the conciliatory or chiliastic 
role of religion has been sought in data collected on the emotional 
experiences of the study population. This is an aspect of religion that 
has been much discussed by historians and social philosophers, but 
it has been particularly poorly documented in empirical studies, no 
doubt at least in part because of the difficulties involved in collecting 
data about emotional circumstances and their impact. It has also 
rarely been discussed in the reports of empirical studies, since many 
of them have been carried out either using demographic and highly 
structured data, or else they have been secondary analyses of opinion 
poll data. In a study of the kind reported here information on 
emotional experiences may be collected, and an assessment of its 
impact on the individual can be made from self-reports, from reports 
of others, or from behaviour that occurs later in time which is taken 
to be (from significant statistical associations) an outcome; in any 
case a judgment is involved. In the present work self reports on the 
effects of emotional experiences have not been collected, and there- 
fore statistical association is used as the indicator of a possible link. 
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The emotional experiences available are of the childhood experience 
of parental divorce, separation or death, or the death of a sibling, 
and the adult experience of divorce or separation or death, or the 
major handicap of a child; possible associations of these experiences 
with strength and change in religious beliefs were sought. Of all 
these variables only the experience of mother’s death was associated 
with strength of belief, and although this was not a statistically 
significant association a relatively recent maternal death (in the 
previous 12 years) was associated with strong religious beliefs. This 
particular experience was also associated (not statistically signifi- 
cantly) with change in belief. 

Emotional experience may also be gauged from mformation 
collected whilst survey members were aged 15-26 years. 

Reports of hospital admissions, and of outpatient and general 
practitioner treatment, as well as self assessments of stress that had 
been collected at intervals during that time, have been assessed by 
. a psychiatrist in order to make a crude scale of what might be called 
emotional disturbance or disability, in so far as treatment seeking 
was concerned, There are many difficulties of interpretation as- 
sociated with this kind of scale, not the least among them the fact 
that treatment for emotional disturbance is an experience affected 
by many environmental factors, such as sex, the current occupation 
of the affected person, and the toleration of his or her symptoms 
under these circumstances. : 

Such a scale is also of no greater than nominal value, and may 
well not be an indicator of severity of illness, although it is an 
indicator of degree and extent of treatment. This scale was found 
to be associated with the reports of strength of religious beliefs 
and with changes in belief between childhood and adult life. Those 
who changed from one faith to another and those who became 
believers for the first time were more often rated as having emotional 
disturbance that received hospital treatment when compared with 
those who lost or who did not change their beliefs. As Table VII 
shows emotional disturbance was also associated with strength of 
religious belief, those receiving hospital treatment for such disturb- 
ance being significantly more likely to express the strongest belief. 


DISCUSSION 


Although the extent of generation differences in religious beliefs 
was surprisingly small (67.4 per cent were believers at age 26 years 
as compared with 87.1 per cent of families of origin), it was charac- 
terized by certain life experiences, amongst them especially the 
experience of higher education and by what may be seen as an 
indicator of self assessment of life as changing, or changeable, at 
least in one respect. 
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TABLE VIE Strength of religious belief at age 26 years and history 
of emotional disturbance between ages 15 and 26 years 





History of emotional disturbance 





seg For mor 
3 or fewer episodes &/ 
episodes of or hospital Admission 
None or 1 year or out-patient to TOTAL 
minor more treatment hospital (= 100%) 
Little 94.8 1.8 2.9 0.6 724 
Moderate 92.6 2.4 3.3 1.7 1,442 
Very strong 88.3 3.9 3.9 3.9 333 
No belief 92.4 2.5 2.6 2.5 1,223 





x? = 28.27 with 9 d.f. p<.01 


Higher education might be having an apparently secularizing 
effect for a number of reasons, as already discussed, and these 
speculations may be tested to a certain degree with other data from 
the study. For example, if the importance of the experience of 
higher education was in any way attributable to the supposed greater 
intelligence and certainly greater interest in academic achievement 
in this population, then it would be worth looking at these factors 
in the population members who did not have higher education. In 
order to do this scores were used from three ability tests taken by 
the whole population at age 15 years.*° Amongst those who did 
not go on to higher education ability tests scores were compared 
for those who changed their religion and those who did not; those 
who made no change in their beliefs had significantly lower scores 
when compared with those who changed (t=2.252 with « d.f. p<.05). 
On the other hand higher education might also be having its effect 
as a personal time factor, either in the sense of disengagement from 
family of origin, or in terms of conformity to new surroundings. 
Perhaps conformity to new surroundings gave rise to the finding 
that in the group that had higher education the greatest change in 
belief was amongst those who studied the social sciences, including 
sociology, psychology, philosophy and economics (60.7 per cent 
changed) as compared with science students (48.1 per cent changed) 
and those who studied arts and languages (39.9 per cent changed).>” 
There may, of course, be a self-selection element involved here too. 
To a certain extent these effects may be tested by looking at other 
beliefs and at other indicators of disengagement, for confirmation 
or otherwise of a trend. 

That section of the population who have children have been 
included in the second generation study, and have all been asked 
about frequency of contact with families of origin. In this popu- 
lation (n=1,460) the highest proportion of individuals reporting 
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change in religious beliefs (36.8 per cent), especially total abandon- 
ment of belief, was found in the group who saw their parents least 
often, that is less than once a month, as compared with those who 
had contact with parents every two weeks (22.9 per cent changed 
belief), and those with weekly contacts (24.6 per cent changed 
belief). Family disengagement therefore looks to be playing some 
part in bringing about change, although it could also be that differ- 
ences in beliefs brought about disengagement. 

One other indicator of belief or values is available, namely reports 
given in home mterviews at age 26 years of voting in the general 
election held in 1971, when the study population was 25 years old. 
As Table VIIa shows higher education was in this area, too, strongly 
and significantly associated with reported difference. Table VHIb 
shows that more of those who went to university had fathers who 
usually voted Tory than anything else. Nevertheless voting change 
was greatest amongst children from Tory backgrounds (43.4 per 
cent changed) as compared with Labour (19.6 per cent) with, as this 
table shows, an overall gain for Labour. Voting differences, like 
differences in religious belief, were also significantly associated with 
emotional disturbance and with the death of the individual’s mother. 
- This too gives some weight to the hypothesis that the disengagement 

‘from family that is mevitably mvolved in higher education, may be 
an influence for change. 

The association of changes in religious beliefs, and of voting, with 
emotional disturbance, and to some extent with mother’s death, may 
be an age effect, in the sense that just as religious beliefs have been 
said to be acquired during the emotionally volatile teenage years’? 
so additional emotional problems may be an extra incentive for 
change. It will be particularly interesting to see, in due course, 
whether changes in belief that are especially associated with emotional 
disturbance are more, or less, permanent than those that were made 
by individuals who did not have such experience. 

_ The association of change in beliefs with the self assessment of 

likelihood of change of social class is more difficult to interpret. 
Could the expectation of social change be seen as an mdicator of 
self determination, as compared to a more fatalistic view? Or, since 
it is also associated with the experience of higher education, perhaps 
it reflects the optimism that higher education can instil about future 
life chances. Certainly those with such expectations came from 
childhood backgrounds of comparatively high parental interest 
in education, and in turn they tend to have a high interest in the 
education of their own children.*? Further exploration of these 
questions will be undertaken after the collection of new information 
from the study population when they are aged 36 years. 

To test the relative strength of all the factors found to be associ- 
ated with change in religious belief a linear model fitting technique‘? 
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TABLE Vila Extent of differences in voting pattern of offspring, 
compared with those of fathers, and the association of 
change or otherwise with the offsprings’ education 


Educational qualifications by 26 years 


University 
Up to GCE Up to GCE degrees and 

None Ordinary Level* Advanced Level** equivalents 
Not voting the 
same as father 27.3 27.8 28.8 42.5 
Voting the 
same as father 72.7 12.2 71.2 57.5 
Total (= 100%) 619 507 489 186 


x? = 17.44 with 3d.f. p<.001 
*See note 35. 
**See note 30. 


TABLE VIIb Generation differences tn voting by those who went to 
unwersity 
University students own 
voting at age 26 years 


Voting by fathers (1972 report of 1970 
of university students voting) 


Conservative (Tory) 55.9 39.2 
Labour 27.4 48.9 
Liberal 8.6 9.1 
All other parties 8.1 2.1 
Total (= 100%) 186 186 


was used. Table IX shows that for women the best fitting model 
used the information on level of highest qualification obtained, 
history of emotional disturbance and own estimate of likelihood 
of social mobility. This model gave a very good fit, indicating the 
independent and significant contribution made by each of the three 
variables to the distribution of the population on the variable that 
measured religious change. The most important contribution to the 
model was made by the variable indicating the highest level of 
qualification achieved, followed in importance by assessed likeli- 
hood of social mobility and finally by the history of emotional 
disturbance. The addition of information on mother’s death to 
the model made a marginal improvement to the overall fit, but it 
was not a statistically significant improvement (p<.1). In men the 
best fitting model was provided by the variable indicating the level 
of highest qualification obtained, followed by own estimate of 
likelihood of social mobility. This model gave a slightly less good fit 
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TABLE IX Combined effects of the association of variables with 
differences tn religious beliefs 








Degrees of 

Sex Variable x? freedom Significance 
Female Level of highest 

qualification achieved 13.52 2 p< .0l 

Likelihood of change 

of social class 5.19 1 p< .03 

Occurrence of treated 

emotional disturbance 6.82 2 p< .05 
Male Level of highest 

qualification received 22,17 3 p< .001 

Likelihood of change 

of social class 2.11 1 p< .5 





than the model used for women, but here the level of highest qualifi- 
cation obtained was the most important and only significant con- 
tributor, followed by own estimate of likelihood of social mobility. 
Also, as for women, information on mother’s death added a little, 
but not a statistically significant amount (p<.3), to the goodness of 
fit. The addition of information on emotional disorder in men did 
not contribute to the goodness of fit. In both sexes the components 
of the model seem additive in effect in the sense that assessment 
of future social class change significantly predisposes to change in 
religious belief, and the additional experience of going to university 
further increases the likelihood of change, whatever the assessment 
of future class change. 

Thus, it looks as if intergenerational difference in religious belief 
in this cohort can, so far, be accounted for rather more by what may 
well be age effects, and to a lesser extent by emotional experiences. 
In the long run, however, it may be that the importance of edu- 
cational qualifications will not turn out to be an age effect but to 
be rather more closely allied to social mobility, although at present 
the linear modelling indicates that these factors have an independent 
effect. But even if the difference reported here is an age effect, at 
least at age 26 years, in this cohort, it is important to note that the 
experience of higher education is itself subject to very considerable 
cohort effect. Recently published government statistics show that 
‘more than 63% of people in the 25-29 age group held an edu- 
cational qualification during the period 1979-80, whereas only 
24% of those aged 65-69 did so.™*! The greater part of this change 
has taken place since the end of the second world war. In 1952/54 
26.8 per thousand individuals graduated from UK institutes of 
higher education, as compared with 56.6 per thousand in 1966/67 
and 76.1 per thousand in 1972/34? , when this present study population 
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was aged 26 years and when the questions on religious beliefs were 
asked. Although student numbers continued to increase during the 
1970s there seems now to be a slowing of the rate. Hobsbawm’s 
work also suggests a cohort effect, in that he describes this time 
as one of a ‘mass emergence of intellectuals from lower middle- and 
working-class backgrounds’, and he suggests that ‘the rapidly grow- 
ing universities focused their political dissidence.** Comparative 
population studies of decline in religious beliefs during this time 
would therefore clearly be of particular interest in view of the 
findings reported in this paper. 

This cohort study will continue to look for social and psycho- 
logical factors that influence behaviour, making generation com- 
parisons wherever possible. By the time cohort members are aged 
36 years their own intra-generational social mobility will become 
apparent, and data collection planned for that age aims to provide 
good measures of occupational achievement, as well as of emotional 
disturbances and religious beliefs. It will then be possible to continue 
this investigation of generation differences in belief, looking, for 
example, to see whether there is any sign of a return to the beliefs 
of the family of origin. The study will therefore continue to be a 
search for indicators of the effects of social and of personal time, 
that is cohort and generation effects. 


M.E.J. Wadsworth 

and 

S.R. Freeman 
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of Health and Development, 
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Catholic grievances, Catholic nationalism: 
a comment 


SUMMARY 


In a previous article in the British Journal of Sociology Christopher 
Hewitt attempted to show that discrimination against Catholics 
in the North of Ireland has been overstated. By using Hewitt’s 
election data (1967), but weighting local councils by population, 
the present article shows that underrepresentation of Catholics 
in local councils was 12.1 per cent, instead of Hewitt’s 5.6 per 
cent. Furthermore, Unionists concentrated their gerrymandering 
on large council districts, and allowed non-Unionists to administer 
very small districts. Typically, Catholics made up over 62 per cent 
of the population in Derry City, but held only 40 per cent of the 
council seats. It is also shown that discrimination in housing 
cannot be measured simply by the percentage of Catholics in 
council housing as opposed to Protestants. This is because (1) 
more Protestants own their home and (2) overcrowding among 
Catholics is much greater. Finally, evidence is given on discrimi- 
nation in employment. Richard Rose’s ‘Loyalty Survey’ is 
criticized because its occupational categories were too broad — 
i.e., ‘manual working class’. When Rose’s category is broken down 
into ‘skilled’, ‘semi-skilled’, and ‘unskilled’ manual workers there is 
a definite difference in occupational status in favour of Protestants. 


Christopher Hewitt’s article on the North of Ireland (British Journal 
of Soctology vol. 32, no. 3, September 1981) is an unfortunate 
example of a well-researched article, with all of the research seemingly 
aimed to ‘prove’ an unsound proposition. Hewitt hopes to show that 
there is not ‘a serious or systematic bias against Catholics’ in the 
six counties. He fails to succeed because of the superficiality of his 
mainly statistical argument. The result is an article most reminiscent 
of those by American academics who wanted to ‘prove’ that dis- 
crimination against blacks was a myth. 
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To highlight the weaknesses of Hewitt’s exposition, I shall proceed 
from his own statistics and major points. These are: (a) gerrymander- 
ing in local councils, (b) discrimination in housing, and (c) discrimi- 
nation in employment. 


(a} GERRYMANDERING 


Hewitt’s argument that there is not consistent discrimination against 
Catholics in the North of Ireland concentrates overwhelmingly on 
gerrymandering. This is because most analysts have emphasized the 
role of local governments in distributing housing, jobs, etc. (at least 
until the ‘reforms’ of the 1970s).’ If loyalists control local councils, 
they also control.a range of social-distributive policies. While other 
factors not emphasized by Hewitt are also important (e.g., hiring 
policies of large firms and state bodies), he is correct to identify 
local democracy as significant. 

Most of Hewitt’s argument centers on his Table I (p. 366),? which 
compares (1) Catholics as a percentage of adult population and (2) 
the percentage of non-unionist councillors, in a series of local councils. 
His first point is that due to fertility differences between Catholics ` 
and Protestants ‘the comparison between Catholics as a percentage 
of the total population and the percentage of Catholic councillors, 
which is usually used to show electoral injustice is obviously mis- 
leading’ (p. 365). This point would be well taken if indeed, as claimed, 
‘the proportion of Catholics in the voting age is noticeably lower.’ 
However, by Hewitt’s own Table I we see that the average difference 
between Catholics as a percentage of total population and as a 
percentage of adult population is less than 3.3 per cent. This is 
perhaps ‘noticeably’ lower, but little more. Indeed, many experts 
believe that between 1961 (the census year) and 1967 (Hewitt’s 
election year) the Catholic proportion of the Northern Irish popu- 
lation increased due to fertility rates and lower emigration rates, 
cancelling at least part of the 3.3 per cent difference mentioned above. 

But Hewitt’s argument hinges primarily on his contention that 
the ‘average underrepresentation’ of Catholics in local councils 
where they constitute a majority of voters is ‘only 5.6 per cent.’ 
Furthermore, he shows that ‘while underrepresented in 15 areas 
Catholics are overrepresented in nine’, and that ‘only in seven cases 
did the underrepresentation of the Catholic population lead to an 
undemocratic outcome in which Unionists controlled the council’ 
(p. 365). This constitutes a glaring example of the misleading use 
of statistics. 

The statistics are misleading because Hewitt gives equal weight 
in his calculations to Keady Council (pop. 1,637) and Derry City 
Council (pop. 54,762). To correct for population weights, I have 
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reproduced Hewitt’s Table I, with the local councils ranked by 
population and with the additional columns ‘total population’ and 
‘Catholic gain/loss’ (see Table I). A minus sign appears in the gain/ 
loss column if Catholic underrepresentation is more than 10 per 
cent. The minus sign is circled if the Unionists gamed control of a 
Catholic-majority council. A plus sign appears where Catholics are 
overrepresented by 10 per cent or more. 


TABLE I Local council control and gerrymandering tn all ‘Catholic’ 


areas 
Catholics asa % of 
Rank by % of adult non-Unionist Total Catholic 
pop. population councillors population gain/loss 
l Derry 61.9 40.0 58,762 
2 Magherafelt R.D. 51.2 28.6 32,049 
3 Omagh R.D. 57.0 42.9 30,216 
4 Newry No.2 R.D. 70.1 72.4 25,550 
5 Lisnaskea R.D. 56.8 38.2 17,115 
6 Cookstown R.D. 52.6 36.8 14,680 
7 Newry No. 1 R.D. 56.4 58.8 13,441 
8 Kilkeel R.D. 58.1 75.0 13,140 + 
9 Newry 81.1 66.6 12,429 — 
10 Armagh 52.9 40.0 10.062 
11 Omagh 57.2 42.9 8,109 
12 Strabane 76.3 75.0 7,783 
‘ 13 Downpatrick 68.8 91.7 4,235 + 
14 Warrenpoint 68.9 75.0 3,245 
15 Ballycastle 56.5 83.3 2,642 + 
16 Keady 79.5 100.0 1,637 + 


I contend that loyalists would concentrate their gerrymandering 
efforts on large councils such as Derry, Magherafelt R.D. and Omagh 
R.D. They would not, however, put a large effort into gaining control 
of small nationalist districts such as Keady, Ballycastle, Warrenpoint 
and Downpatrick (just as, in America, white supremacists in Mississipi 
were willing to throw a town such as Fayette to the blacks, so as to 
retain control of the white ‘system’ as a whole). 

This is precisely what the table shows. In all large districts except 
Newry No. 2 Unionists gained control of the councils by gerry- 
mandering. Of the sixteen councils in Table I, the seven in which 
the Unionists gained control are ranked by population 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
10 and 11. The four councils with a plus, signifying large Catholic 
gains, ranked 16, 15, 13 and 8 in population. In other terms, the 
mean population of a Catholic-underrepresented council was 22,303 
while the mean population of a Catholic-overrepresented council 
was only 5,414. 

If the councils are weighted by population, we find that the 
average underrepresentation of adult Catholics is not the 5.6 per 
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cent arrived at by Hewitt, but the much higher figure of 12.1 per 
cent. 

Finally, if we are to explore seriously the question of gerrymander- 
ing we must go beyond general statistics to the analysis of particular 
cases. The most important case study is Derry City, the largest 
Northern Irish council with a Catholic majority. In Derry the 
Council was divided into three wards, as follows: 


TABLED Gerrymandering in Derry City 





Catholic Protestant 

voters voters Total 
South Ward 10,047 1,138 11,185 
North Ward 2,530 3,946 6,476 
Waterside Ward 1,852 3,697 5,549 
Total 14,429 8,781 23,210 





Source: Cameron Report, p. 59. 


By this system Unionists returned 8 councillors in the North Ward 
and 4 councillors in the Waterside Ward, for a total of twelve 
councillors. Nationalists (non-Unionists) returned only the eight 
councillors from the South Ward, which was bloated out of all 
proportion in terms of Catholic voters as well as total voters. 

We can only conclude, despite Hewitt’s objections to the con- 
trary, that gerrymandering was indeed a consistent policy in those 
large constituencies that were considered ‘political plums’ by the 
loyalist ruling class. 


(b) HOUSING 


Hewitt finds that ‘discrimination by Protestant councils’ in housing 
was “insignificant in its impact and that the greatest bias appeared to 
lie in the treatment of Protestants by Catholic councils’ (p. 367). His 
sole evidence for this claim is Richard Rose’s ‘Loyalty Survey’, 
which shows that a slightly greater percentage of Catholics (25.9) 
than Protestants (20.6) lived in council houses in 1968. 

However, Hewitt’s general statistical evidence is refuted by a more 
thorough investigation. First of all, more Protestants (45 per cent) 
than Catholics (37 per cent) owned their house, according to the 
Loyalty Survey. Therefore, Catholics were in greater need of 
council housing than were Protestants. We would find, in the same 
way, that in the USA a greater percentage of blacks are located in 
government-subsidized housing than are whites. But this by itself 
does not refute the fact of discrimination in housing. 
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housing, a smaller percentage of Catholic families are allocated 
council housing. This is because of overcrowding in Catholic areas. 
A study carried out in 1973 for the Northern Ireland Community 
Relations Commission identifies twelve areas in Belfast which are 
‘black spots’ in relation to overcrowding.” All of these are Catholic 
areas. 

Moreover, the Cameron Report, a 1969 British government report, 
went beyond the statistics to investigate particular problem areas 
of discrimination in housing. The Cameron Commission found that 
in ‘Unionist-controlled areas it was fairly frequent for housing 
policy to be operated so that houses allocated to Catholics tended, 
as in Dungannon Urban District, to go to rehouse slum dwellers, 
whereas Protestant allocations tended to go more frequently to 
new families.” 

Finally, it is probably true that non-Unionist councils discrimi- 
nated in housing as did Unionist councils. But the plain fact is 
that, partly due to gerrymandering, only 11 of 73 local councils 
were controlled by anti-Unionists in 1968, representing a population 
of only 96,500 out of a total population of 1,425,042. Thus, even if 
discrimination by councils were equal, the brunt of it would fall on 
the Catholic population. 


(c) EMPLOYMENT 


Perhaps the most decisive factor determining one’s standard of 
living is the possibility of employment. The impact of unemploy- 
ment is reduced in a welfare state such as Britain (and in the British- 
administered North of Ireland), but even so discrimination in 
employment is probably the most important form of discrimination. 
Therefore, it is unfortunate that Hewitt admits higher Catholic 
unemployment, but then dismisses its importance by giving the 
subject a mere three sentences. 

In fact, there is overwhelming evidence from the 1971 census 
that discrimination in employment was the normal state of affairs 
during the period under review. The census shows unemployment 
among Catholics to be two and one half times the rate among 
Protestants. In comparison, the rate of unemployment among 
blacks in the USA is twice that of whites.” Furthermore, Catholics 
are employed in very low numbers in modern manufacturing sectors, 
the most important location of employment, and are concentrated 
in manual unskilled jobs (see Table IIT). 

The figures in Table III refute Hewitt’s contention that Catholics 
do not differ from Protestants in occupational status. Hewitt’s 
Table IH (p. 369), which purports to show that occupational differ- 
ences between Catholics and Protestants in the North of Ireland 
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TABLE Wu Employment of Catholics in selected sectors/jobs 


Catholics as % Catholics as % 
of employees of employees 
Manufacturing 23.2 Publicans 73 
Shipbuilding and Building Labourer 55 
Marine Engineering 4.8 Dock Labourer 54 
Company Secretaries 7.0 Bricklayer 51 
Engineers 11.0 Plasterer 51 
Chemists/Biologists 11.0 Waiter, Waitress 50 
Production Managers 12.0 Hairdresser 49 
Senior Government Domestic Housekeeper 48 
Officials 13.0 
Draughtsmen 13.0 
Gas, Water and 
Electricity 15.4 
Insurance, Banking, 
Finance, Busimess 
Services 16.2 
Public Administration 
and Defense 19.6 





Sources: Fair Employment Agency for Northern Ireland, An Industrial and Occupational 
Profile of the Two Sections of the Population in Northern Ireland, Belfast, FEA, January 
1978; E.A. Aunger, Social Fragmentation and Political Stability: A Comparative Study of 
New Brunswick and Northern Ireland, Doctoral Dissertation, University of California, 
Irvine, 1978. 

do not compare with blacks and whites in the USA, suffers from 
two major problems. 

First, the category ‘manual working class’, used by Hewitt, is too 
broad. According to a report prepared by the Fair Employment 
Agency for Northern Ireland, the 1971 census reveals that ‘while 
the median Protestant is a skilled manual worker, the median 
Catholic is a semi-skilled manual worker.’ Further, the median 
Protestant male is a skilled manual worker while the median Catholic 
male is an unskilled manual worker.’ 

Second, many Catholics are skilled workers, and most of them 
are well educated. But they are also unemployed or underemployed. 
While they might go down in Rose’s Loyalty Survey as skilled or 
even professional, they are actually in unskilled jobs or unemployed 
due to discrimination in employment. 

A more realistic picture is presented by E.A. Aunger’s analysis 
of the 1971 census. Using census data, he discriminates among 
skilled manual, semi-skilled manual and unskilled manual workers. 
His most important finding is that while only 16 per cent of Protestant 
males are unskilled manual workers, 32 per cent of Catholics fall 
into that category.” This is quite comparable to the figures for 
black/white discrimination in the USA. 
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But even more Wluminating are accounts of hiring practices by the 
largest Northern Irish employers. In 1970 there were only 400 
Catholics among the 10,000 workers in the province’s single largest 
employer, the Harland & Wolff shipyard. Catholics numbered only a 
handful in the workforces of the two major factories located in 
Catholic areas of Belfast — Mackie’s and Sirocco Engineering Works. 
Almost all of the new multinational firms which moved into the 
North of Ireland during the post-war era were situated in Protestant 
areas, and therefore employed few Catholics. 

Finally, Frank Gallagher provided evidence on employment by 
local councils in 1951,!° which is summarized in Table IV. The 
Cameron Report finds that the situation did not change between 
1951 and 1969. Paragraph 138 of the report shows that in October 
1968 only 30 per cent of Derry’s administrative, clerical and technical 
employees were Catholics. Only one of the ten best paying Jobs was 
held by a Catholic. None of these employees in Dungannon was a 
Catholic, although the council is 50.3 per cent Catholic. No senior 
council posts in County Fermanagh (55.4 per cent Catholic) were 
held by Catholics. The Cameron Report itself refutes Hewitt’s claim 
that Catholic-run councils are more discriminative than are Unionist 
councils: ‘Protestants who are the minority in the Newry area, by 
contrast to the other areas we have specified, do not have a serious 
unemployment problem, and in Newry there are relatively few 
Protestants, whereas in the other towns Catholics make up a sub- 
stantial part of the population. ’!! 


TABLE IV Employment in local councils, 1951 





No. of non- 
manual government Number of Catholics as% Catholics as % 


employees Catholics of employees of population 

Antrim 257 19 7.8 22.0 
Armagh 129 16 12.5 46.5 
Derry 206 16 7.8 43.0 
Down 294 56 19.0 30.0 
Fermanagh 53 5 9.4 55.4 
Tyrone 156 18 11.5 55.3 
Totals 1,095 130 11.9 34.0 
CONCLUSION 


I have shown the evidence presented by Christopher Hewitt to be 
misleading. Behind his statistics lies the basic fact that in 1968 
discrimination against Catholics in the North of Ireland was systematic 
and pervasive. While the few Catholics in a position to dispense jobs 
or houses tended to discriminate in favour of other Catholics, there 
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were very few Catholics in such positions. Newry is an isolated case, 
while Derry City is followed by other cities and counties which 
practiced discrimination against Catholics. 
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Discrimination in Northern Ireland: 
a rejoinder* 


Since O’Hearn misrepresents and oversimplifies my thesis let me 
restate it, before replymg to the specific issues he raises. I argue 
that, contrary to most interpretations, the Northern Irish disturbances 
of 1968 were caused by Catholic Nationalism rather than by dis- 
crimination against Catholics. I do not claim that there was no 
discrimination against Catholics; what I argue is that the extent 
and severity of this discrimination have been greatly exaggerated.’ 

Rather than being systematic there was remarkable variation 
between local councils and between firms in how Catholics were 
treated. Some councils and some firms were very biased whue others 
appear to have been basically non-sectarian in their policies. Given 
this variation it is obviously a mistake to treat the most blatant in- 
stances of discrimination as though they were typical. It is meth- 
odological nonsense to say ‘if we are to explore seriously the question 
of gerrymandering we must go beyond general statistics to the 
analysis of particular cases.’ Any introductory text in research methods 
will stress that you cannot generalize from case studies. If we want to 
describe the general situation we must utilize general statistics. 

What is the relevance of his second table? The details of the ward 
. system whereby Londonderry was gerrymandered have been widely 
publicized. My question was whether Londonderry was typical. The 
facts, which my research discovered and which O’Hearn does not 
dispute, suggest that Londonderry was a very unusual case. In only 
7 out of 67 urban and rural districts, were Catholic majorities con- 
trolled by Protestants. O’Hearn says that this does not take into ac- 
count population size so let us look at how many people were affected. 

As the data show the number of Catholics affected was just over 
100,000; the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of Northem 
Ireland lived in areas where local elections resulted in democratic 
outcomes. 

Why were a handful of Catholic areas gerrymandered? Any plausible 
explanation should take account of the historical context. The 
Londonderry gerrymander took place during a period of armed 
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TABLE I Population living in different types of councils 





Total Population (%) Catholics (%) 


Unionist Areas 

(democratic result) 115,000 80.6 323,000 65.0 
Nationalist Areas 

(democratic result) 84,000 5.9 60,000 12.0 
Unionist Areas 

(undemocratic result) 166,000 11.6 101,000 20.2 
Nationalist Areas 

(undemocratic result) 26,000 1.8 14,000 2:7 


1,425,000 497,000 





Statistics rounded to the nearest thousand. O’Hearn’s figure of the number living in 
Nationallst-controlled areas is too low by 13,441. He appears to have left out Newry 
Rural District No. 1. 


attacks against Northern Ireland by republicans and just after the 
first elected Nationalist City Council had ‘voted their allegiance to 
the Dail and the republican government.” 

I am agnostic about the existence of ‘the loyalist ruling class’ 
(Who is in it? In what sense do they rule?) If they do exist there is 
an arbitrary quality to their acts which puzzles me. Why should they 
gerrymander Omagh (population 8109) but not Strabane (popu- 
lation 7783)? If Cookstown Rural District (population 14,680) was 
‘a political plum,’ why did they ‘throw’ Newry No. 1 Rural District 
(population 13, 441) to the Catholics? I suggested another objection 
in my original article. There were two rural districts in which Prot- 
estant voting-age majorities were controlled by Catholic councils, 
Limavady (population 17,629) and Ballycastle (population 8,210). 
By what casuistry can these awkward facts be reconciled with 
O’Hearn’s theory of a ‘consistent policy’ by the Unionists? 

It is true that my conclusions concerning housing discrimination , 
are based solely on the Loyalty Survey. The reason is that (to my 
knowledge) this survey provides the only systematic province-wide 
data available. As to the argument that since fewer Catholics owned 
their own homes than Protestants ‘Catholics were in greater need of 
council housing’ it is easy to calculate the proportion excluding 
homeowners. There are still more Catholics (41 per cent) than 
Protestants (37 per cent) in council homes. The two obvious factors 
to consider in assessing housing need are income and family size. 
Rose found that even controlling for these, the generally fair pattern 
of housing allocation remained.’ The point about ‘a smaller per- 
centage of Catholic families’ being allocated council housing is hard 
to understand. The Loyalty Survey statistics refer to households 
(i.e. families) not individuals. Overcrowding in Catholic areas of 
Belfast in 1973 is due to larger family size and massive population 
movements after the communal rioting. 
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Let us now consider the ‘overwhelming evidence’ as to discrimi- 
nation in employment. I used occupational data from the Loyalty 
Survey to show that Catholics were, in my words, not ‘severely 
disadvantaged.’ (O’Hearn characteristically misstates my position 
as being that ‘Catholics do not differ from Protestants in occupational 
status’). One of O’Hearn’s objections is peculiar. He claims that 
while Catholics ‘might go down in Rose’s Loyalty Survey as skilled 
or even professional, they are actually in unskilled jobs or unem- 
ployed due to discrimination in employment.’ In fact, the question 
reads ‘what kind of job do you have now?’ This seems a straight- 
forward question and it is difficult to see why anyone answering 
it should misrepresent their current occupation. 

I did give reasons for prefering the Loyalty Survey over Aunger 
(page 379, footnote 27) but even Aunger’s data do not show what 
O’Hearn claims they show. For example, O’Hearn says that ‘Catholics 
are employed in very low numbers in modern manufacturing sectors.’ 
In fact, Aunger notes that overall Catholics constitute 29 per cent 
of those employed while Table III shows that they make up 23.2 per 
cent of those working in manufacturing. Does this really constitute 
‘overwhelming evidence’ of discrimination? I am baffled by the 
statement that ‘the median Catholic male is an unskilled manual 
worker’, since the data clearly show that the median (i.e. middle 
ranking case of the series) is to be found in the semiskilled category. 
I think that O’Hearn may have confused the median with the mode. 

What Table III shows is that Catholics and Protestants are in 
different sectors of the economy and different kinds of occupations. 
In themselves these data are not proof of discrimination (unless one 
wishes to argue that the remarkable over-representation of Catholic 
publicans is a sign of anti-Protestant bias in the liquor trade?) 

Since O’Hearn is convinced that Aunger’s data show that Catholic- 
Protestant differences are comparable to black-white differences, 
one might expect him to present the relevant table in full rather 
than selectively quoting from it. In order to let the reader decide 
for himself as to whether Northern Irish Catholics really are ‘blacks 
in white skins’ I present not only Aunger’s data but also information 
on occupational status by race in the USA. The reader should note 
that the measure used, male occupational status, produces the 
greatest difference between the two communities; if female workers 
are included the differences are much smaller. Since Aunger adds 
the unemployed to the unskilled manual category, the measure also 
takes into account the higher rate of Catholic unemployment. 

Let me suggest one further measure of the economic disparities 
between Catholics and Protestants. One constantly cited statistic 
concerning racial inequality in the USA is that the median black 
family income is 60 per cent of white median family income. The 
Loyalty Survey data indicate that the difference in household 
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TABLE I Occupational Distribution (%) by Community: Northern 


Ireland and USA 
Northern Ireland (1971) United States (1960) 
Protestant Catholic Diff. White Black Diff. 
Professional/ 

Managerial 16 9 +7 25 7 +18 
Lower Non-Manual 17 12 +5 16 7 +9 
Skilled Manual 27 23 +4 23 12 +11 
Semiskilled Manual 24 25 —1 22 27 —5 
Unskilled Manual 16 32 —16 15 47 —32 


100% 100% 100% 100% 


Sources Aunger (1978) p. 90. 
U.S. Census of Population 1960 PC(1)-1C, Table 88. 
Both calculated for males only and exclude farmers. 


incomes between Protestants and Catholics was much smaller. The 
median weekly income category for both was £16-20, and by inter- 
polation can be estimated as £16.9 for Catholics and £19.7 for 
Protestants. This means that Catholic income was 86 per cent of 
Protestant Income. 

O’Hearn treats economic differences between Catholics and 
Protestants as though they necessarily indicate discrimination. 
I find this irritating since I specifically argued against such an 
assumption. For example, I showed that Catholics had a lower 
occupational status than Protestants in four countries (Great 
Britain, USA, Australia, New Zealand) where nobody would seriously 
argue that religious discrimination existed. 

Let me suggest one explanation for the lower occupational status 
of Northern Irish Catholics compared to Protestants. To quote a 
recent study ‘research on social mobility in industrialized societies 
has provided massive evidence of the central role played by edu- 
cational attainment in the determination of occupational out- 
comes.“ Now despite O’Hearn’s claim that ‘most Catholics are 
well educated’ the facts indicate otherwise. The Loyalty Survey 
found that the median Catholic had left school at 14, the median 
Protestant at 15. The proportion who had some higher education 
was 9 per cent for Protestants and only 4 per cent for Catholics. 
Thirty four per cent of the Protestants had some formal educational 
qualification compared to only 19 per cent of the Catholics. Such 
differences in education ame explain a large part of the difference 
in occupational status. 

Why do Catholics lag behind Protestants, educationally? Possibly 
the education provided by Catholic schools is inferior to that offered 
by the state schools. If so, let us remember that the responsibility 
for educational segregation lies with the Catholics. Unlike the USA 
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where Blacks were refused admittance to the public schools, in 
Northern Ireland it was the Catholics who refused to attend the 
state schools. A more likely reason is high Catholic fertility. Numer- 
ous studies have found that children from large families are less 
successful educationally than children from small families, have 
lower verbal ability, play truant more, etc.° 

I never claimed that discrimination by Catholics had the same 
impact as that by Protestants. I summed up my position by quoting 
from Bernadette Devlin ‘discrimination is only less serious on the 
Catholic side because there are fewer Catholic bosses and fewer 
local authorities in a position to practice discrimination.” The 
significance of such discrimination lies in what it reveals of the 
hypocrisy and sectarianism of the civil rights movement, which 
_never condemned a single act of discrimination by Catholics. 

The best case for discrimination can be made with respect to 
government jobs. Catholics were very underrepresented among 
senior government officials (13.0 per cent) and non-manual em- 
ployees of local councils (11.9 per cent). Furthermore, as Gallagher 
shows this underrepresentation was systematic, occurring throughout 
the province not just in a few local areas. The total number of jobs 
involved was small. If Catholics had the same proportion of local 
council jobs as their proportion in the labor force (29 per cent) they 
would have 318 jobs rather than 130. Since a sizeable section of 
the Catholic community opposed the very existence of the Northern 
Irish state’ it is hardly surprising, however, that they were denied 
government employment. 


Christopher Hewttt 

Department of Sociology 

University of Maryland and Baltimore 
County 
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Gramsci and the State C. Buci- 
Glucksmann Lawrence & Wishart 1981 
470pp. £14 (paper £5.95) 

The Sociology of Political Praxis: An 
Introduction of Gramsci’s Theory 
L. Salamini Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1981 259pp. £12.50 


Since the belated English-language 
publication of Gramsci’s Prison Note- 
books in 1971 concepts such as 
hegemony, historical bloc, the philos- 
ophy of praxis, organic and traditional 
intellectuals, ‘war of position’, etc. have 
entered the mainstream of radical 
social thought. These three books are 
further evidence that the Gramsci in- 
dustry is thrivmg: two are detailed 
analyses of Gramsci’s social and pol- 
itical thought, the other is a reader in 
cultural studies heavily influenced by 
Gramsci’s Marxism. 
Buci-Glucksmann’s study offers an 
Althusserian reading of Gramsci’s major 
texts designed ‘to recast Marxist phil- 
osophy im the light of Leninism’ 
(p. 15). Thus Gramsci is described as 
developing out of an early idealist 
phase (the major influences being 
Croce and Hegel) to a more mature, 
scientific position which acknowledges 
objective structures over voluntaristic 
subjects. It is this periodization which 
allows Buci-Glucksmann to argue that 
the concept of hegemony, developed 
theoretically by 1924, effectively be- 
came a truly scientific concept only in 
the later prison writings when Gramsci 
extended it ‘to cover the structures of 
the state’ (p. 47). Hegemony is not, 
therefore, the expression of a social 


whole in terms of a manufactured 
social consensus but rather the result 
of a complex process whereby the 
dominant ideology is articulated and 
disseminated by distinct state appar- 
atuses especially the educational and 
cultural. The role of intellectuals is 
thus to mediate and organize consent 
through the various ‘apparatuses of 
hegemony’. In this way the different 
social strata of a society are unified 
into an historical bloc built around the 
leading social class, a process which 
occurs through the institutions of the 
state. The totalitarian implications of 
this argument are clearly unrecognized 
by Buci-Glucksmann: to blur the im- 
portant distinction which Gramsci 
continually made between civil and 
political society makes it difficult to 
distinguish Western capitalist societies, 
with their strong civil institutions, from 
state socialist societies in which auton- 
omous civil institutions have been 
effectively annihilated. Hegemony, 
Gramsci wrote, is born in the factory, 
within the institutions of civil society, 
institutions such as trade unions, pol- 
itical parties, families, churches. It is 
from within these ‘private institutions’ 
which exist outside the state system 
that forms of opposition and consent 
to the existing political order develop, 
a process which involves the human 
subject in an active capacity. Lenin’s 
view of the relation of political party 
to state could not accommodate the 
democratic nature of civil society with 
its plurality of institution. Salamini’s 
analysis of Gramsci rejects such doc- 
trinaire views and although acknow- 
ledging the influence of Lenin offers 
an anti-Leninist and anti-Althusserian 
interpretation. 

Salamini’s Gramsci is a humanist and 
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voluntarist. Unlike Buci-Glucksmann 
his study focuses on Gramsci’s con- 
tribution to cultural analysis, language, 
philosophy, literature, aesthetics as 
well as to political and social issues. He 
offers stimulating comparisons with 
the work of sociologists and Marxists, 
contrasting Gramsci’s analyses of lan- 
guage, culture, intellectuals, power 
with those of Saussure, Mannheim, 
Shils, Weber, Michels, the Frankfurt 
School, Lukács, Goldmann. Gramsci 
emerges as a Marxist sociologist con- 
cerned above all with human values, 
action and consciousness. Although 
noting Gramsci’s rejection of sociology, 
Salamini argues that a sociology is 
possible from within Gramsci’s Marxist 
perspective. This is the weakest part of 
the book: what he calls the ‘specificity 
of Marxist sociology’ is simply Marxism 
based on the notions of human activity 
and collective will which eventuates in 
‘global hegemony’. He suggests that 
Weber and Durkheim simply lacked 
the ‘dialectic’. But neither Weber nor 
Durkheim believed in historical necess- 
ity nor did they accept the leadmg 
role of one class. Salamini fails to 
bring out the contradictions within 
Gramsci’s work, between the libertarian 
and democratic theory of civil society 
on the one hand, and the incipient 
authoritarianism which informs his 
later political thought. Nevertheless, 
Salamini has produced a rewarding 
work which all students of Gramsci 
and Marxism will find of great interest. 

The Althusserian Gramsci reappears 
in the reader on culture. A whole 
section is devoted to extracts from the 
Prison Notebooks while Chantal 
Mouffe’s Althusserian reading of 
hegemony and ideology supports the 
Leninist imterpretation of Gramsci 
advanced by Buci-Glucksmann. 
Humanism is represented by the early 
Raymond Williams but the majority of 
articles are structuralist in inspiration 
— Saussure, Barthes. A useful if un- 
even collection, it contains one con- 
tribution by a sociologist critical of 
Marxism. Kenneth Roberts discusses 
culture and leisure in terms of pluralist 
theory and offers a more realistic 
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conception of the culture of advanced 

industrial society than the excessively 
theoretical structuralists. 

Alan Swingewood 

London School of Economics 


Ideology and the Development of 
Sociology Theory 2nd ed. Irving M. 
Zeitlin Prentice-Hall 1981 330pp. np. 


The first edition of this book, published 
in 1968, seemed to be based on a sig- 
nificant idea. Marx represented a 
watershed in social theory and much 
subsequent work could be seen as a 
response to his writings. Besides assert- 
ing this thesis the book also doubled 
as an introduction to the work of 
various distinguished sociologists. One 
reviewer found it to be a useful book 
for students, containing compressed 
and clear accounts. It was, however, 
less convincing as an argument about 
the nature of social theory, being 
partial, over-assertive, and lackmg any 
clear idea of what was ideological 
about twentieth-century sociology. 
The present, second, edition might 
almost be a response to these crith 
cisms. In his preface Zeitlin says that 
he has completely re-written the Marx 
chapters giving a ‘more balanced’ in- 
terpretation. Instead of concentrating 
almost exclusively on Weber’s account 
of religion he also discusses his theories 
of bureaucracy and class thus illustrat- 
ing his importance for an ‘understand- 
ing of the contemporary world’. 
Durkheim’s positive contributions are 
also recognized. There is, indeed, some 
re-writing of these chapters. There is a 
distinctive shift of emphasis in the 
treatment of Marx. Rather less space is 
given to Marx’s relationship to Hegel 
and Feuerbach, his philosophical pre- 
conceptions and his views on alienation, 
and a good deal more, via a new chap- 
ter on modes of production, to Marx’s 
more sociological and historical views. 
Such a shift is entirely desirable, 
especially given recent trends in Marx 
scholarship. Generally, assuming the 
need for compression, the new material 
works well although it is possible to 
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cavil at the relative neglect of Marx’s 
concept of ideology and the equation 
of relations of production with prop- 
erty relations. 

As far as Weber is concerned, the 
bulk of Zeitlin’s discussion still con- 
centrates on the debate about the 
origins of capitalism and the associated 
work on the religions of China, India 
and Ancient Judaism. As aresult, some 
of the material new to the second 
edition on class is too compressed, 
neglecting a possible comparison of 
Marx and Weber via the fashionable 
distinction between theories of class 
based on production and those based on 
labour markets. There is also too little 
discussion of the concept of rationaliz- 
ation and Weber’s views on developed 
capitalism. 

The chief difficulty of Zeitlin’s 
book is that the second edition, like 
the first, is two books. As an mtro- 
duction to the work of certain socio- 
logical theorists it is still relatively 
good, especially given the necessity for 
short treatments of cach author. It is 
true that it has a faintly old fashioned 
ring, missing out several issues which 
have commanded attention in recent 
years. In the Mannheim chapter, for 
example, it would have been nice to 
have had the thoroughgoing hermen- 
eutic interpretations acknowledged. As 
a book on the relationship of sociologi- 
cal theory to Marx it is less successful, 
since a good deal of effort is dissipated 
in discussion of issues irrelevant to the 
comparison with Marx, but important 
for introducing authors. 

Nicholas Abercrombte 
University of Lancaster 
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Are the concepts of ‘anomie’ and 
‘alienation’ still of central importance 
for sociological analysis? The three 
books considered here reflect the 
diversity of possible answers to this 
question. The essay by Karl Lowith 
was originally published in 1932 and 
this is its first complete translation. 
Writing from a standpoint within the 
German philosophical tradition Lowith 
compares Marx and Weber as critics 
of modern capitalism m terms of their 
central concepts of ‘self-alienation’ 
and of ‘rationalisation’. In both cases 
their accounts rest upon a preoccu- 
pation with the possibilities for human 
freedom. The implication is that these 
concepts lose their analytical relevance 
when abstracted from their moral 
context. In using such concepts both 
Marx and Weber go beyond their 
explicit methodological mtentions. 
Lowith’s essay is brilliant and it is a 
sign of something that we have had to 
wait half a century for its translation. 

In his discussion of Durkheim and 
the problem of suicide Steve Taylor is 
engaged in a rather different debate. 
In Taylor’s view Durkheim has been 
wrongly accused of being a ‘positivist’ 
and his classic study of suicide has 
been misunderstood. Although Taylor 
rejects the use of official statistics and 
argues in favour of the study of the 
micro-social contexts of suicidal action 
he defends an interpretation of Durk- 
heim’s methodology as being a form of 
‘realist epistemology.’ Influenced by 
Stengel, he sees the key to the expla- 
nation of suicide to rest on an appreci- 
ation of its risk-taking nature. I am not 
convinced by the attempt to connect 
the study of suicide to a methodology 
that asserts that there can be ‘a rational 
relationship of a universal kind be- 
tween’ suicide and interrelated states 
of meaning’. 

The collection of essays edited by 
Shoham and Grahame takes up the 
problem of the relevance of ‘anomie’ 
and ‘alienation’ for modern social 
theory. This is an uneven collection 
that includes essays by Seeman on 
empirical research, Israel on dialecti- 
cal methodology, and some critical 
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remarks on the usefulness of the 
concept of ‘anomie’ by Schacht. Most 
of the other essays are rather wide- 
ranging and attempt to link general 
notions of ‘anomie’ and ‘alienation’ 
to familiar themes drawn from, for 
example, psychiatry and existential- 
ism. It seems to be doubtful that much 
of real value has emerged from the 
long history of attempts to operation- 
alize and redefine these concepts. 
Incidentally, the anomic character of 
the debate about anomie may have 
something to do with the fact that the 
papers m this volume were first 
delivered at a conference overlooking 
the Straits between Scylla and 
Charybdis. 
Peter Lassman 
University of Birmingham 


Habermas: Critical Debates John 
Thompson and David Held Macmillan 
1982 £12.50 (£5.95 paper) 


Over the last decade or so the work of 
Jurgen Habermas has received an 
extraordinary amount of attention 
across the main paradigmatic traditions 
of philosophy and sociology. Apart 
from his most straightforwardly 
philosophical works, he has published 
widely on issues related to the ideco- 
logical crisis of advanced capitalism 
and the nature of modern state power. 
Many of his works are now widely 
available in English and are widely 
used as part of standard courses in 
philosophy, sociology and politics. 

Much of the attraction to Haber- 
mas’s works can be put down to the 
energetic attempts by both American 
and English social scientists to engage 
with his basic concepts and at the 
same time make them more accessible 
to an Anglo-Saxon audience. These 
efforts have been helped by the devel- 
opment of specialist journals (e.g. 
Telos, New German Critique and 
Theory and Society) which have 
provided a platform for the discussion 
of critical theory and simultaneously 
published a number of papers by 
Habermas. 
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The advantage of this volume is 
that it blends both of these tendencies 
together. It brings together the views 
of some of the more well-known 
commentators on Habermas (Thomas 
McCarthy, Andrew Arato, David Held, 
and John B. Thompson) with those of 
more detached scholars who have 
engaged with his views at some level or 
other (Agnes Hella, Rudiger Bubner, 
Anthony Giddens, Mary Hesse, Steven 
Lukes, Henning Ottmar and Michael 
Schmid). In addition there is a lengthy 
reply to his critics from Habermas, 
which attempts to clarify his views on 
Marxism, on the concept of critical 
theory, the idea of social evolution, 
and the broader issues surrounding 
his ideas about action and communi- 
cation in modern societies. 

All of the papers in this volume are 
substantial contributions for our under- 
standing of Habermas. In addition 
they are written with a surprising 
degree of clarity, considering the 
complexity of the subject. It would 
clearly be .impossible, therefore, to 
critically evaluate all these papers in 
a short review of this kind, There are, 
however, a number of papers which 
merit special mention. 

Agnes Heller in her study of 
‘Habermas and Marxism’ brings out 
the complexity of his engagement 
with Marx since his earliest writings. 
Habermas, she argues, has related to 
Marxism in a substantial way only 
in connection with the problems 
surrounding the concepts of ‘histori- 
cal materialism’ and ‘theory and 
practice’. This partiality of Haber- 
mas’s engagement is then related to 
his overriding concern to reconstruct 
not only critical theory, but to re- 
examine some of its historical roots 
in the classical Marxist tradition. 

The usefulness of searching out 
the intricate links between Marx and 
Habermas is further demonstrated by 
Giddens. Taking up the ways in 
which Habermas has used the notions 
of ‘labour’ and ‘interaction’, he points 
out that these have remained relatively 
unclear throughout his work. In par- 
ticular Giddens is concerned to show 
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that the labour-interaction dichotomy 
remains perilously close to the old 
forces-relations of production dichot- 
omy which has preoccupied Marxist 
thinkers. The problems with Haber- 
mas’s formulation of the labour- 
interaction couple are seen as two- 
fold. First, Giddens argues, all pro- 
cesses of labour mvolve interaction, 
because they are based on social 
relations. Second, adherence to the 
model is seen as one of the reasons 
which have prevented Habermas from 
developing an adequate theory of 
social evolution or development. 

The papers by David Held and 
Andrew Arato are perhaps the most 
thought provoking of those which 
deal with the possible application of 
Habermasian concepts to the real 
world. Held, developing themes which 
are particularly evident in Habermas’s 
Legitimation Crisis, pomts to the 
relative neglect in much of the litera- 
ture of the more political aspects of 
his works. Relying partly on more 
recent debates about the theory of 
the state, particularly Claus Offe, 
Held argues that critical theory can 
help us construct a more adequate 
account of political authority and the 
crisis of legitimacy. In addition to this 
general sympathy with Habermas’s 
general project, Held develops a 
number of critical arguments aimed 
at bringing out some of the limits of 
his theory of the state. 

Andrew Arato extends this analysis 
even further, by asking some pertinent 
questions about the applicability of 
critical theory to the state socialist 
formations. Many of the arguments 
of this paper are preliminary and 
tentative, but they are none the less 
important for this. They provide an 
overview of how critical theory 
concepts can be applied to formations 
which are neither transitional nor 
capitalist in the orthodox Marxist 
sense of these terms. Arato’s thesis 
needs more elaboration and testing, 
and it is to be hoped that this be 
forthcoming in his future work. 

More could be said about the 
contents of specific chapters. This 
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would, however, take us beyond the 
limits of a brief review. There is no 
doubt in my mind though, that this 
should prove to be a useful source- 
book for both students and specialist 
researchers, Not the least of its attrac- 
tions may well turn out to be the 
comprehensive, and penetrating, reply 
from Habermas himself, It is to be 
hoped also that this book suggests and 
inspires future research, 
John Solomos 
SSRC Research Unit on Ethnic 
Relations 
University of Aston in 
Birmingham 


The Foundations of Structuralism: 
A Critique of Lévi-Strauss and the 
Structuralist Movement Simon Clarke 
Harvester 1981 264pp. £20 


Simon Clarke sets out to place Lévi- 
Strauss in the context of French intel- 
lectual history, by emphasizing the 
common roots shared by structural- 
ism, existentialism and phenomen- 
ology. He traces the development of 
Lévi-Strauss’s concerns from the idea 
of reciprocity to the analysis of kin- 
ship systems and then of myths, 
exploring, on the way, different forms 
of structural linguistics and their 
incorporation into his thought, Clarke’s 
concern is to undermine the foun- 
dations of structuralism; at its simplest 
his argument is that French thought 
posed itself false problems to which 
structuralism and existentialism gave 
false answers. We know the problem 
is false because Marx identified it as 
such a hundred years ago. 

There is much that is useful in the 
book, but paradoxically these sections 
have less to do with Lévi-Strauss than 
with his background. The chapters 
situating his work in its historical 
context bring to light connections 
that are often ignored, and I found 
the chapter on linguistics particularly 
informative. The chapters on Lévi- 
Strauss’s own work, however, assume 
too much to be used as useful intro- 
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ductions, and the critical argument is 
not sufficiently sustained to be thought 
provoking. Opponents of structuralism 
will find their prejudices confirmed 
but it is not a book to convert any- 
body. In fact, it left me feeling pro- 
foundly dissatisfied then with the sort 
of theoretical debate that dominates 
present-day sociology. It might be that 
the fault lies in the way we teach 
social theory: with no accepted body 
of theoretical knowledge, it is put 
across as a series of debates, Marx 
vs. Weber, conflict vs. consensus 
theory, structuralism vs. humanism 
etc. 

This 18, without doubt, a useful 
way of teaching, but not of thinking 
about theory at any more advanced 
level; it becomes too easy to think that 
some theories are wrong and others 
right, as if we could mark them with a 
tick or a cross, like maths homework. 
Clarke puts a cross by structuralism. 
Occasionally he has something nice to 
say about it, but most of the time ideas 
are badly dismissed as tautological, 
trivial, unverifiable, mistaken. One 
begins to wonder how Lévi-Strauss 
ever progressed beyond undergraduate 
level. There is no attempt to explore 
the resources and potentialities of the 
theory. It might be true, for example, 
that kinship practices (as opposed to 
classifications) do not confirm much 
that Lévi-Strauss has to say; neverthe- 
less, it also seems to be the case that 
recent feminist deployment of his 
ideas enable us to talk about problems 
of sexuality and the sexual division 
of labour at a theoretical depth 
unequalled by other approaches — in 
fact not even recognized in other 
approaches. This is not to disagree 
with Clarke’s arguments and criticisms; 
it’s simply that if we employed them 
in any systematic way, if we expected 
from all theory the same qualities of 
logical coherence and empirical 
verification that Clarke expects of 
Lévi-Strauss, then we might as well 
go home and tend our gardens. There 
would be nothing left to talk about. 

Ian Cratb 
University of Essex 
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American Sociological Theory: A 
Critical History Robert Bierstedt 
Academic Press 1981 525pp. $39.00 


This book is a series of essays on 
sociologists who have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the development 
of North American sociology: Sumner, 
Ward, Cooley, Ross, Znaniecki, Mac- 
Iver, Sorokin, Lundberg, Parsons and 
Merton (with an afterword on Gidd- 
ings). The topic is important since, 
outside North America at least the 
role of a specifically American tra- 
dition in the development of sociology 
has often been neglected. 

As a contribution to this relatively 
neglected topic, however, Bierstedt’s 
book is disappointing. He does not 
justify his selection of writers, but 
claims that any selection is arbitrary, 
the choices personal. He eschews a 
‘sociology of knowledge’ approach to 
the foundation of American sociology 
in favour of what he terms a ‘tra- 
ditional’ approach — ‘in my opinion, ~ 
ideas are relatively autonomous in the 
stream of history and are more 
dependent upon antecedent ideas 
than they are upon the social, econ- 
omic, or political circumstances pre- 
valing at the time of their appearance’ 
(p. xiii). However, Bierstedt does not 
develop this ‘traditional’ view. The 
sub-title, ‘a critical history’ suggests 
that he has a thesis to propound, a 
view of the categories and problems 
characteristic of American sociology; 
but any reader expecting such a 
discussion will be disappointed. In 
fact, Bierstedt seems to characterize 
the American tradition by the absence 
of the direct influence of Marx. Weber, 
and Durkheim upon it — Parsons ex- 
cepted, who comes in for some abuse 
for his un-American sociological 
activity; Merton is saved by his refer- 
ences to the other writers discussed by 
Bierstedt (see pp. 493-9). Of course, 
by itself, this does not establish the 
lack of influence of the traditions 
of European sociology which Marx, 
Weber, and Durkheim have come to 
represent. 

If there is value in Bierstedt’s 
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book, then, it is as a series of dis- 
crete summaries of the works of 
‘key’ sociologists. However, even here 
the book is disappointing. It is not 
just the selection of writers which 
appears arbitrary, but also the selection 
of themes within the work of each 
writer. For example, nearly a quarter 
of the essay on Sumner is taken up 
with a section on ‘miscellaneous 
observations’. Indeed, m many of the 
sections Bierstedt merely summarizes 
the contents of chapters in important 
books by his writers. In so far as there 
is a selection principle at work he 
concentrates upon ‘sociological theory’ 
as opposed to ‘substantive treatments’. 
This barely discussed distinction seems 
to be the justification for the exclusion 
of Merton’s sociology of science 
although many would view it as an 
area where Merton makes important 
contributions to sociological theory — 
Bierstedt, himself, claims it to be an 
area in which Merton has no peer. On 
the other hand, Znaniecki’s account 
of the ‘social role of the man of knowl- 
edge’ is given extended treatment. 
Bierstedt’s interpretations and critic- 
isms often appear idiosyncratic, their 
theoretical basis unclear. In part, this 
is a consequence of his failure to 
discuss the continuities and discon- 
tinuities of categories and problems 
In the development of American 
sociology. However, his judgments 
also appear to be prejudiced. For 
, example, the discussion of Parsons 
is very hostile, but also one-sided and 
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misleading. Indeed, Bierstedt cites at 
head of the essay a quote from Parsons’s 
The Structure of Soctal Action which 
is part of his summary of the problem 
addressed in the utilitarian-positivist 
scheme. Parsons believed that this 
problem needed to be located (and its 
statement modified) in the develop- 
ment of a more adequate scheme. It 
could not stand as an adequate state- 
ment from Parsons’s own perspective. 
Furthermore, while Bierstedt utilises 
the most recent secondary literature 
to argue against Parsons’ view of the 
convergence in sociological theories, 
he makes no reference to the second- 
ary literature which refutes his own 
claim that the meansend scheme 
developed in Parsons’s early writings 
‘disappears completely from his subse- 
quent theory (p. 405). In fact, Bier- 
stedt’s treatment of the convergence 
thesis is crude. He suggests that 
Parsons viewed convergence in terms 
of ‘agreement’ amongst the writers 
analysed, rather than as a ‘solution’ to 
the problems posed by the different 
approaches, Parsons’s concern with 
convergence was with the relation 
between the categories of the ‘solution’ 
and those that gave rise to the problems. 
All in all, then, this is an unsatis- 
factory book and this reviewer cannot 
see that it improves upon the numerous 
text-book summaries of ‘key’ socio- 
logists that are already available. 
John Holmwood 
University of Edinburgh 
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Ronald Dore 


Goodwill and the spirit of market capitalism 


HOBHOUSE MEMORIAL LECTURE 


Why have large factories given way to the co-ordinated production 
of specialized family units in segments of the Japanese textile 
industry? One reason is the predominance of ‘obligated relational 
contracting’ in Japanese business. Consumer goods markets are 
highly competitive in Japan, but trade in intermediates, by con- 
trast, is for the most part conducted within long-term trading 
relations in which goodwill ‘give-and-take’ is expected to temper 
the pursuit of self-interest. 

Cultural preferences explain the unusual predominance of 
these relations in Japan, but they are in fact more common in 
Western economies than textbooks usually recognize. The recent 
growth of relational contracting (in labour markets especially) is, 
indeed, at the root of the ‘rigidities’ supposedly responsible for 
contemporary stagflation. Japan shows that to sweep away these 
rigidities and give markets back their pristine vigour is not the only 
prescription for a cure of stagflation. The Japanese economy more 
than adequately compensates for the loss of allocative efficiency 
by achieving high levels of other kinds of efficiency — in many 
respects thanks to, rather than in spite of, relational contracting. 
We would do well to be more concerned about those kinds of 
efficiency too. 


One of economists’ favourite Adam Smith quotations is the pas- 
sage in the Wealth of Nations in which he sets out one of his basic 
premises. 


It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer and the 
baker, that we expect our dinner, but from their regard to their 
own interest. We address ourselves, not to their humanity, but to 
their self-love, and never talk to them of our necessities but of 
their advantages.’ 
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I wish to question that sharp opposition between benevolence and 
self-interest. Perhaps, so that he should be alert for signs of possible 
bias, the reader should be warned that a prolonged soaking in the 
writings of Japanese eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Confucianists 
at an early age has left me with a soft spot for the virtue of benev- 
olence, even a tendency to bristle when anyone too much disparages 
it. At any rate I wish to argue, apropos of benevolence, or goodwill, 
that there is rather more of it about than we sometimes allow, further 
that to recognize the fact might help in the impossible task of trying 
to min an efficient economy and a decent society — an endeavour 
which animated Hobhouse’s life, and about which, as Ginsburg 
makes clear in his 1950s preface to Morals in Evolution, even the 
pains of old age and the rise of fascism in the 1920s did not destroy 
his eventual optimism. 

My title refers to goodwill rather than benevolence because 
benevolence, in my Confucian book, though not I think in Adam 
Smith’s, is something shown in relations between unequals, by 
superior to inferior, the reciprocal of which is usually called loyalty, 
Goodwill is more status-neutral, more an expression of Hobhouse’s 
‘principle of mutuality’. And it is that broader meaning which I 
intend. A formal definition of my subject might be: the sentiments 
of friendship and the sense of diffuse personal obligation which 
accrue between individuals engaged in recurring contractual econ- 
omic exchange. (By ‘economic’, I mean only that the goods 
and services exchanged should be commonly subject to market 
valuation.) 

Goodwill, of course, is a term of art in the commercial world. 
In the world of petty proprietorships, familiar to most of us, if you 
are selling a corner store you set a price on the premises, a price on 
the stock and a price on the goodwill. Back in the old Marshallian 
days when economists took their concepts from everyday life rather 
than trying to take everyday life from their concepts, goodwill 
meant the same thing to economists too. Palgrave’s 1923 dictionary 
of economics defines goodwill as: 


The expectancy of a continuance, to the advantage of a successor 
in an established business, of the personal confidence, or of the 
habit of recurring to the place or premises or to the known business 
house or firm, on the part of a circle or connection of clients or 
customers.” 


The next economics dictionary I find, McGraw-Hill’s exactly half a 
century later, has a very different definition of goodwill: 


An accounting term used to explain the difference between what 
a company pays when it buys another company and what it gets 
in the form of tangible assets.° 
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whose index one will find the word goodwill, illustrates the concept 
with J. P. Morgan taking over Carnegie’s steel interests, making it 
clear that Morgan paid a premium well over the market value of the 
fixed assets primarily because he thereby advanced significantly 
towards a monopoly position,* In other words the goodwill concept 
is extended to cover not just the benefits accruing to the purchaser 
of a business from the affectionate or inertial habits of its customers, 
but also those accruing out of his consequent shift from the position 
of price-taker to that of price-maker — his enhanced ability to hold 
those customers up to ransom. To be fair to the economists who 
have adopted this use of the term, and partially to retract my earlier 
gibe, one could say that the standard definition of the term has 
changed because everyday life has changed. A world in which the 
terms appropriate to the small owner-managed business formed 
the dominant norm, has given way to a world dominated by the 
large corporations and their accountants’ terms, Certainly, if anyone 
wanted to write an Old Testament Prophet-style denunciation of 
modern capitalism a la Marx, he could hardly ask for a better 
illustration than the corruption of the concept of ‘goodwill’, that 
primordial embodiment of basic social bonds, into a term for some 
of the more ugly anti-social forms of profit-seeking. 


THE DISAGGREGATION OF FACTORY PRODUCTION 


I have been caused to ponder the role of goodwill in economic life 
by the recent experience of studying the organization of the textile 
industry, or to be more precise, the weaving segment of it, in Britam 
and Japan. One place I visited in the course of that research was the 
small town of Nishiwaki in western Japan whose industry is almost 
wholly devoted to the weaving of ginghams chiefly for export to 
Hong Kong to be made up into garments for Americans to wear 
when square-dancing in the Middle West. This is an area where 
hand-loom weaving goes back some centuries. Power-looms came 
in in the late nineteenth century and they brought with them the 
factory system as they did everywhere else. And 25 years ago, 
although many small weaving establishments had survived, the 
bulk of the output was accounted for by larger mills, many of 
which were part of vertically integrated enterprises with their own 
cotton-importing, spinning and finishing establishments, 

By 1980, however, the picture had changed. The larger mills had 
closed. The integrated firms had retreated, as far as direct production 
was concerned, to their original base in spinning. Most of them were 
still, either alone or in collaboration with a trading company, pro- 
ducing their own brand cloth, dyed and finished. But they were 
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doing so through the co-ordination of the activities of a large number 
of family enterprises. The key family business was that of the 
merchant-converter who contracted with the spinning company to 
turn its yarn into a certain type of cloth at a given contract price. 
The converter would send the yarn to another small family concern 
specializing in yarn dyeing, then it would go on to a specialist beamer 
who would wind it on to the warp beams in the desired pattern and 
also put the warp through the sizing process. Then it would be 
delivered to the weaver who might do his own weft preparation and 
the drawing-in (putting the harness on the beams ready for the 
looms) or might use other family businesses — contract winders or 
drawers in — for the process. And so on to the finishers who did the 
bleaching or texturizing or over-printing. 

What is the reason for this fragmentation? What changes in 
Japanese society and the Japanese economy account for what most 
orthodox notions of the direction of the evolution of modem 
economies would count as a regression — the replacement of a 
system of production co-ordination within a vertically integrated 
firm by a system of production co-ordination between a large num- 
ber of fragmented small firms; the replacement, to use Williamson’s 
terms, of co-ordination through hierarchy by co-ordination through 
the market?’ 

I can think of four possible long-term secular trends which might 
help to explain the change. 


1. The first is the rise in wages and the shorter working week of 
employees in union-organized firms. Wages are commonly 
lower in small firms — especially in Japan where the privileged 
position of the large enterprise elite has become firmly con- 
ventionalized, and inter-scale wage differentials are very great. 
But that is not all. Family enterprisers themselves are often 
willing to work much longer than 40 hours a week for what 
may or may not be a larger total income than wage workers 
get, but for an average return per hour of labour — hence 
wage cost per metre of cloth — which is below the employee’s 
wage. If you like, family enterprisers are now willing to exploit 
themselves more than the unions or the law permit employees 
to be exploited — a condition which did not hold when em- 
ployees were already working close to the human maximum 
—a 70 hour week for a subsistence level wage. The clear 
superiority of the factory system at that time may have been 
lost since. 

2. Second, the secular trend to high taxation and higher levels of 
taxation-allergy make the family enterpriser’s advantage in 
both tax avoidance and tax evasion more attractive — vide the 
growth of the secondary ‘black’ and quasi-black economy in 
many other countries. 
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3. Third, there is a technical factor: the capital lumpiness of some 
of the new technology. For example expensive, large and fast 
sizing machines can hardly get the through-put necessary to 
make them profitable within a single firm. Inter-firm special- 
ization becomes the best way of realizing economies of scale. 

4. Fourth, much higher levels of numeracy and literacy mean a 
much wider diffusion of the accounting and managerial skills 
necessary to run a small business, the prudent ability to 
calculate the rentability of investments, etc. 


These are all features common to societies other than Japan and 
may well be part of the explanation why the woollen industry of 
Prato has also moved to a fragmented structure in recent years. But 
there is another factor which applies especially in Japan. The reason 
why the dominant trend in the west seems to be in the reverse 
direction — away from co-ordination through the market towards 
co-ordination through the hierarchy of a vertically integrated firm — 
is, as Oliver Williamson is never tired of telling us, because of the 
transaction costs entailed, the costs arising from the imperfections 
of markets with small numbers of buyers and sellers in which the 
bargaining transactions are made difficult by what the jargon calls 
‘impacted information’. These features so enhance the bargaining 
power of each party that, when there are no significant economies 
of scale to be gained by their mutual independence one party 
(usually the stronger one) buys out the other to put a stop to his 
‘opportunism’ (rapid response not only to price signals — which of 
course 1s always admirable — but also to information about vulner- 
able weaknesses of the other party.) 


RELATIONAL CONTRACTING 


Here is another of those timeless generalizations about ‘capitalist 
economies’ about which Japan gives pause. Transaction costs for 
large Japanese firms may well be lower than elsewhere. ‘Opportun- 
ism’ may be a lesser danger in Japan because of the explicit encourage- 
ment, and actual prevalence, in the Japanese economy of what one 
might call moralized trading relationships of mutual goodwill. 

The stability of the relationship is the key. Both sides recognize 
an obligation to try to maintain it. If a finisher re-equips with a new 
and more efficient dyeing process which gives him a cost advantage 
and the opportunity of offering discounts on the going contract 
price he does not immediately get all the business. He may win 
business from one or two converters if they had some other reason 
for being dissatisfied with their own finisher. But the more common 
consequence is that the other merchant-converters go to their 
finishers and say: ‘Look how X has got his price down. We hope you 
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can do the same because we really would have to reconsider our 
position if the price difference goes on for months. If you need bank 
finance to get the new type of vat we can probably help by guarantee- 
ing the loan.’ 

It is a system, to use a distinction common in the Williamson 
school, of relational contracting rather than spot-contracting*® — 
or to use Williamson’s more recent phrase’ ‘obligational contracting’. 
More like a marriage than a one-night stand as Robert Solow has said 
about the modern employment relation.* The rules of chastity vary. 
As 1s commonly the case, for those at the lower end of the scale, 
monogamy is the rule. A weaver with a couple of dozen automatic 
looms in a back garden shed will usually weave for only one con- 
verter, so that there should be no dispute about prior rights to the 
fruits of his looms — no clash of loyalties, Specialists with faster, 
larger volume, through-puts, like beamers — scarcer, more attractive, 
more in demand, therefore — may have a relation a trots or å quatre. 
For the converters themselves, at the top of the local hierarchy, 
there have grown up curious conventions rather like polyandrous 
concubinage. The Japan Spinners Association is dominated by the 
so-called Big Nine firms. None of the Big Nine will tolerate one of 
its converters taking cotton yarn from another of the Big Nine. 
However, one rank below the Big Nine are the so called New Spinners, 
and below them the post-war upstarts, the New New Spinners. A Big 
Nine spinner will tolerate its converters having relations with them, 
though, of course a New Spinner will not tolerate a relation with 
another New Spinner. So the converter can end up with one of 
each — a first husbandanda number two and a number three husband 
as it were. 

As in nearly all systems of marriage, divorce also happens. That is 
why I said that a finisher with a cost advantage could attract other 
converters who happen for other reasons to be dissatisfied with their 
finisher. When I use the analogy of divorce, I mean traditional 
diyorce in obligation-conscious societies, rather than the ‘sorry I like 
someone else better: let’s be friends’ divorce of modern California. 
That is to say, the break usually involves recrimination and some 
bitterness, because it usually has to be justified by accusing the 
partner of some failure of goodwill, some lack of benevolence 
—or, as the Japanese phrase is more often translated, ‘lack of 
sincerity’. It is not enough that some external circumstances keep 
his prices high. 

I have made these relations sound like the kinship system of a 
Himalayan village, but of course the specific patterns of who may 
trade with whom are of very recent origin. What are entirely tra- 
ditional, however, are, first, the basic pattern of treating trading 
relations as particularistic personal relations; second, the values 
and sentiments which sustain the obligations involved, and third 
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such things as the pattern of mid-summer and year-end gift exchange 
which symbolizes recognition of those obligations, 

But how on earth, the economist will want to know, do the prices 
and ordered quantities get fixed? The answer seems to be that, once 
established, prices can be re-negotiated at the initiative of either 
party on the grounds either of cost changes affecting either party, 
or else of changes in the competitive conditions in the final market 
in which the brand cloth is sold. There are also fringe spot-markets 
for cotton yarn and grey cloth, and the prices ruling in these markets 
and reported in the daily textile press provide guides. To further 
complicate the issue there is some collective bargaining. Both the 
weavers and the converters in Nishiwaki have their own co-operative 
union and guide prices may be agreed between them; alternatively, 
in some other textile areas, the weavers co-op sets a minimum 
contract price which its members are not supposed to undercut, 
though there is general scepticism about the effectiveness of such 
an agreement. 


RELATIONAL CONTRACTING BETWEEN UNEQUALS 


The basic principles on which these price and quantity negotiations 
rest appear to be three-fold, First that the losses of the bad times 
and the gains of the good times should be shared. Second, that in 
recognition of the hierarchical nature of the relationship — of the 
fact that weavers are more dependent on converters than converters 
are on weavers —a fair sharing of a fall in the market may well 
involve the weaker weaver suffering more than the converter — having 
his profits squeezed harder. But, third, the stronger converter should 
not use his bargaining superiority in recession times, and the com- 
petition between his weavers to have their orders cut as little as 
possible, to drive them over, or even to, the edge of bankruptcy. 

It is in the interpretation of these principles, of course, that 
ambiguity enters. Benevolence all too easily shades into exploitation 
when the divorce option — the option of breaking off the relation- 
ship — is more costlessly available to one party than to the other. 
There is, even, an officially-sponsored Association for the Promotion 
of the Modernization of Trading Relations in the Textile Industry 
in Japan which urges the use of written rather than verbal contracts 
in these relationships and is devoted to strengthening moral con- 
straints on what it calls the abuse — but our economic textbooks 
would presumably call the legitimate full use — of market power. 
As for the nature of such abuse, surveys conducted by the Association 
show that suppliers with verbal contracts are more likely to have 
goods returned for quality deficiencies than those with proper 
written contracts.” Weavers will wryly remark that returns become 
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strangely more common when the price is falling (and a rejected lot 
contracted at a higher price can be replaced by a newly contracted 
cheaper lot). 

The work of the Association is an interesting illustration of the 
formal institutionalization of the ethics of relational contracting — 
doing, perhaps, for contracting what the post-war labour reform did 
to transform the employment system of large firms from manipu- 
lative paternalism into something less exploitative and better de- 
scribed as welfare carporatism.’® All one can say about the con- 
temporary trading reality is that those ethics appear to be sufficiently 
institutionalized, to be sufficiently constraining on a sufficient 
number of the firms and families in Nishiwaki textiles, for the 
pattern of trading I have described to be a stable and viable one. 

That pattern is repeated in many other areas of the Japanese 
economy — between, for example, an automobile firm like Toyota 
and its sub-contractors. Here again, the obligations of the relation- 
ship are unequal; the sub-contractor has to show more earnest 
goodwill, more ‘sincerity’, to keep its orders than the parent com- 
pany to keep its supplies. But equally the obligatedness is not 
entirely one-sided, and it does limit the extent to which the parent 
company can, for example, end its contracts with a sub-contractor 
in a recession in order to bring the work into its own factory and 
keep its own workforce employed. 

I have been taken to task by Okumura, the Japanese economist 
who has written most interestingly about these relationships, for 
speaking of the ‘obligatedness’ of a firm like Toyota as if a corpor- 
ation was, or behaved like, a natural person.'’ But I still think the 
term is apt. The mechanisms are easy to intuit, if ponderous to spell 
out. First of all, there are real personal relations between the pur- 
chasing manager of Toyota and the manager or owner-manager of a 
sub-contracting firm. But, of course, managers change frequently, 
particularly in firms with a bureaucratic career-promotion structure 
like Toyota. It is part of the commitment of such managers, how- 
ever, that they identify with their firm and their department. If it 
were said, therefore, in the world outside, that Toyota, or its pur- 
chasing department in particular, had behaved badly by playing 
fast and loose with its sub-contractors, the manager responsible 
would feel that he had let his firm down. If the accountants in the 
costing department urge a tough line with sub-contractors, he may 
well tell them that they are short-sighted and even disloyal to the 
firm in under-estimating the importance of its reputation. These 
seem to me readily understandable mechanisms by which the 
patterns of obligation between individual owner-managing con- 
verters and weavers in Nishiwaki can be duplicated between cor- 
porations. 

I have discussed two cases of obligated trading relationships 
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which are explicitly hierarchical. If there is any doubt as to who 
pecks whom in the pecking order look at the mid-summer and 
year-end gifts. Although it may vary depending on the precise 
nature of the concessions sought or granted in the previous six 
months or anticipated in the next, the weaver’s gift to the con- 
verter will usually cost more than vice versa — unless, that is, either 
of them miscalculates the gift inflation rate, the point of transition, 
say, from Black Label against Suntory Old to Napoleon brandy 
against Dimple Haig. 


RELATIONAL CONTRACTING BETWEEN EQUALS 


But these relations are not confined to the hierarchical case. Even 
between firms of relatively equal strength the same forms of obli- 
gated relational contracting exist. Competition between Japanese 
firms is Intense, but only in markets which are (a) consumer markets 
and (b) expanding. In consumer markets which are not expanding 
cartelization sets in rather rapidly, but that is a rather different 
story which does not concern us here. What does concern us here 
are markets in producers’ goods, in intermediates. And for many 
such commodities markets can hardly be said to exist. Take steel, 
for instance, and one of its major uses for automobiles. The seven 
car firms buy their steel through trading companies, each from two 
or three of the major steel companies, in proportions which vary 
little from year to year. Prices, in this market, are set by the annual 
contract between the champions — Toyota on the one side, New 
Japan Steel on the other. 

It is the concentration of such relationships which is the dominant 
characteristic of the famous large enterprise groups, known to 
Japanese as griipu, and to foreigners, usually, as zatbatsu or ketretsu. 
There are six main ones of which the two best known are Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi. These groups are quite distinct from the hierarchical 
groupings of affiliates and subsidiaries around some of the giant 
individual firms like Hitachi or Matsushita or MHI. The Mitsubishi 
group, for example, has no clear hierarchical structure. In its core 
membership of 28 firms, there is a certain amount of intra-group 
share ownership —on average about 26 per cent of total equity 
widely dispersed throughout the group in three or four per cent 
shares. There is a tiny amount of interlocking directorships — about 
three per cent of all directors’ seats. And most of the firms have the 
group bank as their lead bank, and bank of last pleading resort, but 
that bank provides on average less than 20 per cent of all loan 
fmance to group firms. The only thing which formally defines the 
identity of the group is the lunch on the last Friday of the month 
when the Presidents of every company in the group get together, 
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often to listen to a lecture on, say, the oil market in the 1990s, to 
discuss matters like political party contributions, sometimes to hear 
news of, or give blessings to, some new jomt venture started up by 
two or more member firms, or a rescue operation for a member firm 
in trouble.” 

But the main raison d’etre of these groups is as networks of 
preferential, stable, obligated bilateral trading relationships, net- 
works of relational contracting. They are not conglomerates because 
they have no central board or holding company. They are not 
cartels because they are all in diverse lines of business. Each group 
has a bank and a trading company, a steel firm, an automobile firm, 
a major chemical firm, a shipbuilding and plant engineering firm and 
so on — and, except by awkward accident, not more than one of 
each. (The ‘one set’ principle, as the Japanese say.) Hence, trade in 
producer goods within the group can be brisk, To extend earlier 
analogies; it is a bit like an extended family grouping, where business 
is kept as much as possible within the family, and a certain degree 
of give and take is expected to modify the adversarial pursuit of 
market advantage —a willingness, say, to pay above the market 
price for a while to help one’s trading partner out of deep trouble. 


THE PREFERENCE FOR RELATIONAL CONTRACTING: CULTURAL 
SOURCES? 


The starting point of this discussion of relational contracting was 
the search for reasons to explain why it made sense for the spinning 
firms producing brand cloth to co-ordinate production neither 
through hierarchy in the usual Williamson sense of full vertical 
integration, nor through the market in the normal sense of con- 
tinuously pursuing the best buy, but through ‘relational contracting’. 
It was, I said, because such arrangements could be relied on in Japan 
more than in most other economies. There is one striking statistic 
which illustrates the extent to which it is in fact relied on. The 
volume of wholesale transactions in Japan is no less than four times 
as great as the volume of retail transactions. For France the multiple 
is not four but 1.2; for Britain, West Germany and the USA the 
figure is between 1.6 and 1.9.'° 

How does one explain the difference between Japan and other 
capitalist economies? Williamson has ‘theorized’ these ‘obligational 
relationships’ and explained the circumstances in which they will 
occur — when the extent to which the commodities traded are 
idiosyncratically specific (such that the economies of scale can be 
as easily appropriated by buyer or by seller), and the extent to which 
either party has invested in equipment or specialized knowledge for 
the trading relationship, are not quite such that vertical integration 
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makes sense, but almost so. He also asserts that in such‘ relation- 
ships quantity adjustments will be preferred to price adjustments 
and price adjustments will be pegged to objective exogenous indi- 
cators (though he allows, in passing, for the not very ‘relevant’ or 
‘interesting’ possibility that ‘ad hoc price relief? might be given as 
an act of kindness by one party to the other.)** 

Perhaps Williamson has evidence that that is the way it is in 
America and the fact that his argument is couched in the terms of 
a timeless generalization merely reflects the tendency of American 
economists to write as if all the world were America. (Just as British 
economists write micro-economics as if all the world were America, 
and macro-economics as if all the world were Britain,) Or perhaps 
he does not have much evidence about America either, and just 
assumes that ‘Man’ is a hard-nosed short-run profit-maximizer 
suspicious of everyone he deals with, and allows everything else to 
follow from that. At any rate Williamson’s account does not provide 
the tools for explaining the difference between the Japanese and 
the British or American economies, There is nothing particularly 
idiosyncratic about the steel or cloth traded in many of the obligated 
relationships, little specialized assets involved (though there are in 
automobile sub-contracting). Nor is there clear avoidance of price 
adjustments — weaving contract prices, in fact, look like graphs of 
nineteenth century business cycles. 

Clearly we have to look elsewhere for an explanation. Try as one 
might to avoid terms like ‘national character’ which came naturally 
to Hobhouse, in favour of the scientific pretensions of, say, ‘modal 
behavioural dispositions’, it is clearly national differences in value 
preferences, or dispositions to action, with which we are concerned. 
And, as Macfarlane showed when he looked into the origins of 
English individualism,'* to attempt to explain those takes one on a 
long speculative journey — at least into distant ill-recorded history, 
even if, for ideological reasons, one wishes to rule out genes. But it 
is legitimate and useful to ask: what are the concomitants of these 
dispositions? What do they correlate with? Are they an expression 
of more general traits? l 

One candidate explanation is that the Japanese are generally very 
long-term-future-oriented, At this moment, for example, the Japanese 
Industry Ministry’s Industrial Structure Council is already com- 
posing what it calls a ‘vision’ of the shape of the world economy in 
the mid-1990s. The economist is likely to seize on this explanation 
with relief, because it will allow him to ignore all dangerous thoughts 
about benevolence, and accommodate the relational contracting 
phenomenon im the conventional micro-economics of risk aversion 
and low time-discounts. Any sacrifice of short-run market advantage 
is Just an insurance premium for more long-term gains. 

And he would find some good evidence. Nakatani has recently 
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done an interesting calculation comparing 42 large firms inside one 
of the large kinship groupings like Mitsui and Mitsubishi which I have 
just described and a matched sample of 42 loners. The loners had 
higher average profit levels and higher growth rates in the 1970s. 
But they also had a considerably higher dispersal around the means. 
The group firms were much more homogeneous in growth and profit 
levels. What went on in the groups, he concluded, was an overall 
sacrifice of efficiency in the interests of risk-sharing and greater 
equality.’ 

Relational contracts, in this interpretation, are just a way of trading 
off the short term loss involved in sacrificing a price advantage, 
against the insurance that one day you can ‘call off’ the same type of 
help from your trading partner if you are in trouble yourself. Itis a 
calculation, perhaps, which comes naturally to a population which 
until recently was predominantly living in tightly nucleated hamlet 
communities in a land ravished by earthquake and typhoon. Tra- 
ditionally, you set to, to help your neighbour rebuild his house 
after a fire, even though it might be two or three generations before 
yours was burnt down and your grandson needed the help returned. 

But you could be sure that the help would be returned. And this 
is where we come back to Adam Smith. The Japanese, in spite of 
what their political leaders say at summit conferences about the 
glories of free enterprise in the Free World, and in spite of the fact 
that a British publisher with a new book about Adam Smith can 
expect to sell half the edition in Japan, have never really caught up 
with Adam Smith. They have never managed actually to bring 
themselves to beleve in the invisible hand. They have always insisted 
— and teach in their schools and their ‘how to get on’ books of 
popular morality — that the butcher and the baker and the brewer 
need to be benevolent as well as self-interested. They need to be 
able to take some personal pleasure in the satisfaction of the diners 
quite over and above any expectation of future orders. It is not just 
that benevolence is the best policy — much as we say, rather more 
minimally, that honesty is the best policy. They do not doubt that 
it is — that it is not a matter of being played for a sucker, but actually 
the best way to material success. But that is not what they most 
commonly say. They most commonly say: benevolence is a duty. 
Full stop. It is that sense of duty — a duty over and above the terms 
of written contract — which gives the assurance of the pay-off which 
makes relational contracting viable. 

Note that this is a little different from what Durkheim had in 
mind when he was talking about the non-contractual elements in 
contract and refuting Spencer’s claim that modern societies were 
held together solely by an organic web of individualistic contracts.’’ 
Durkheim was talking about the intervention of soctety both in 
enforcing the basic principles of honesty and the keeping of promises, 
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and in regulating the content of contracts, deciding what was 
admissible and what offended social decency or basic human rights. 
And in Durkheim’s book it is the consciousness of an obligation 
imposed by society as a whole — or, on its members, by an occu- 
pational group of professional practitioners — which enforces those 
rules. Hobhouse, likewise, in his brisker and more historically rooted 
discussion of the way freedom of contract and the rights of private 
property come to be curtailed by, for example, redistributive welfare 
measures, stressed the benefits the individual receives from society 
and the corresponding obligations to society.'* In Japanese relational 
contracting, by contrast, it is a particular sense of diffuse obligation 
to the individual trading partner, not to society, which is at issue. 
To put the matter in Parson’s terms, relational contracting is to be 
understood in the universalism/particularism dimension, whereas 
the Durkheim point relates to the fifth dichotomy that Parsons 
later lost from sight: collective-orientation versus individual- 
orientation. To put it another way, the Japanese share with Durkheim 
the perception that contract, far from being fundamentally inte- 
grative, is basically a marker for conflict. Every harmonization of 
interest In a contract simply conceals a conflict either latent or 
adjourned, as Durkheim said.‘ The Durkheim solution is to have 
universalistic social institutions contain the conflict — an engine- 
cooling system to take away the heat. The Japanese prefer particular- 
istically to reduce the friction in all the moving parts with the 
emollient lubrication of mutual consideration. 

Perhaps one should not overdraw the contrast, however, in view 
of the empirical fact that the Japanese, who stand out among other 
capitalist societies for their addiction to relational contracts, also 
stand out as the nation whose businessmen and trade unionists 
seem to have a more lively sense of their obligated membership 
in the national community than those of other nations. Japan has 
fewer free-rider problems in the management of the national 
economy; patriotism seems to supplement profit-seeking more 
substantially in, say, the search for export markets, and so on. 
Perhaps the common syndrome is a generalized dutifulness, or to 
put it in negative form, a relatively low level of individualistic self- 
assertion. I am reminded of the Japanese scholar and publicist, 
Nitobe. In his lectures in the USA in the 1930s he used to tell the 
national character story about the international prize competition 
for an essay about the elephant. In his version the Japanese entry 
was entitled “The duties and domestication of the elephant’. 

But there is, it seems to me, a third element in the Japanese 
preference for relational contracting besides risk sharing and long- 
term advantage on the one hand and dutifulness on the other. That 
is the element, to go back to Parsons’ variables again, best analysed 
in his affectivity/affective-neutrality dimension. People born and 
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brought up in Japanese society do not much like openly adversarial 
bargaining relationships — which are inevitably low-trust relation- 
ships because information is hoarded for bargaining advantage and 
each tries to manipulate the responses of the other in his own interest, 
Poker is not a favourite Japanese game. Most Japanese feel more 
comfortable in high-trust relations of friendly give-and-take in which 
each side recognizes that he also has some stake in the satisfaction 
of the other. 

All of which, of course, is not necessarily to say that the affect 
is geniune. Pecksniffs can do rather well in exploiting these relation- 
ships when they are in a stronger bargaining position — the point 
made earlier about the ambiguities of these relationships. 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES AND RELATIONAL CONTRACTS 


The discussion so far has centred on markets in intermediates and 
capital goods, and about relational contracting between enterprises. 
I have not so far mentioned labour markets, though the predominance 
of relational contracting in Japanese labour markets is, of course, 
much more widely known than its predominance in inter-firm 
trading. By now every television viewer has heard of the life-time 
commitment pattern—the transformation of the employment 
contract from a short-term spot contract agreement to provide 
specific services for a specific wage (termination by one week or 
one month’s notice on either side), into a long-term commitment 
to serve as needs may from time-to-time dictate, with wages 
negotiated according to criteria of fairness which have precious 
little to do with any notion of a market rate-for-the-job, The con- 
tract is seen, in fact, less as any kind of bilateral bargain, than as an 
act of admission to an enterprise community wherein benevolence, 
goodwill and sincerity are explicitly expected to temper the pursuit 
of self-interest. The parallel between relational contracting in the 
intermediates market and in the labour market is obvious. There 
can be little doubt that the same cultural values explain the pre- 
ferred patterns in both fields. 


RELATIONAL CONTRACTING AND EFFICIENCY 


But anyone looking at the competitive strength of the Japanese 
economy today must also wonder whether this institutionalization 
of relational contracting, as well as serving the values of risk-sharing 
security, dutifulness and friendliness also conduces to a fourth 
valued end — namely economic efficiency. Any economist, at least 
any economist worth his neo-classical salt, would be likely to scoff 
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at the idea. Just think, he would say, of the market imperfections, of 
the misallocation and loss of efficiency involved. Think how many 
inefficient producers are kept out of the bankruptcy courts by all 
this give-and-take at the expense of the consuming public. Think of 
the additional barriers to entry against new, more efficient, pro- 
ducers. Gary Becker, in a lecture at the LSE a couple of years ago, 
claimed that give-and-take trading was even an inefficient way of 
being altruistic. In the end, he said, through greater survival power, 
you get more dollars-worth of altruism by playing the market game 
and then using the profits to endow a charitable foundation like 
Rockefeller — which I suppose is true and would even be significant. 
if ‘altruism’ were a homogeneous commodity indifferently produced 
either by being friendly to your suppliers or by posthumously 
endowing scholarship.”° 

But that apart, the main point about sub-optimality is well-taken. 
The Japanese economy is riddled with misallocation. A lot of the 
international dispute about non-tariff barriers, for example, has its 
origin in relational contracting. Take the market for steel which I 
mentioned earlier. Brazil and Korea can now land some kinds of 
steel m Japan more cheaply than Japanese producers can supply 
it. But very little of it is sold. Japan can remain as pure as the driven 
snow in GATT terms — no trigger prices, minimal tariffs, no quotas 
—and still have a kind of natural immunity to steel imports which 
Mr. MacGregor would envy. None of the major trading companies 
would touch Brazilian or Korean steel, especially now that things 
are going so badly for ther customers, the Japanese steel com- 
panies. Small importers are willing to handle modest lots. But they 
will insist on their being landed at backwater warehouses away from 
where any domestic steel is going out, so that the incoming steel is 
not seen by a steel company employee. If that happens, the lorries 
taking the steel out might be followed to their destination. And the 
purchaser, if he turned out to be a disloyal customer, would be 
marked down for less than friendly treatment next time a boom 
brings a seller’s market. What distortions, an economist would say. 
What a conspiracy against the consumer! What a welfare loss involved 
in sacrificing the benefits of comparative advantage! If the Japanese 
economy has a good growth record, that can only be in spite of 
relational contracting and the consequent loss of efficiency. 

And yet there are some good reasons for thinking that it might 
be because of, and not in spite of relational contracting that Japan 
has a better growth performance than the rest of us. There is un- 
doubtedly a loss of allocative efficiency. But the countervailing 
forces which more than outweigh that loss can also be traced to 
relational contracting. Those countervailing forces are those which 
conduce to, not allocative efficiency, but what Harvey Leibenstein 
calls X-efficiency — those abilities to plan and programme, to 
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cooperate without bitchiness in production, to avoid waste of time 
or of materials, capacities which Leibenstein tries systematically to 
` resolve into the constituent elements of selective degrees of rationality 
and of effort.” We have recently been told by a solemn defender of 
the neo-classical paradigm that we need not bother about Leibenstem 
and X-efficiency because he is only reformulating the utility-maximiz- 
ing paradigm of the generalized equilibrium theory as developed by 
the Williamson school (i.e. that which incorporates transaction costs, 
property-right constraints, etc.)** To argue thusis not only to destroy 
the usefulness of ‘utility-maximization’ for any precise calculations, 
it is also to ignore the achievement of Leibenstein in actually noticing 
(a) that individuals, firms and nations differ greatly in degrees of 
generalized sloppiness, and (b) that other kinds of sloppiness are 
far more important for output growth and welfare than that involved 
in failing to fine-tune economic behaviour in response to changes in 
price signals — or even in failing to calculate the relative transaction 
costs of internal and external procurement. 

In his book Leibenstein tries a rough comparison between the 
estimated welfare loss from tariffs and price distortions in a number 
of empirical cases, and that implied by the ‘inefficiency’ of business 
firms inferrable from the range in outputs with similar inputs as 
between ‘best practice’ and ‘worst practice’ firms. His evidence that 
for most economies for most of the time the latter vastly exceeds 
the former is of crucial policy importance, and any theory which 
succeeds in assimilating both phenomena within the same umbrella 
framework is, like unisex fashions, less an achievement than a 
distraction. The distinction between allocative efficiency which 
has to do with rational responses to price signals and all those other 
kinds of efficiency which raise the productivity of inputs in a business 
organization is an extremely useful one, and X-efficiency is as good 
a catch-all term for the second bundle of qualities as any other. 

It is in the second dimension, in its effect in making ‘best practice’ 
better and more widely diffused, that the Japanese system of 
relational contracting has merits which, I suggest, more than com- 
pensate for its price-distorting consequences. To take the case of 
employment and the life-time commitment first, the compensatory 
advantages which go with the disadvantage of inflexible wage costs, 
are reasonably well known. In a career employment system people 
accept that they have continually to be learning new jobs; there can 
be great flexibility, it makes more sense for firms to invest in train- 
ing, the organization generally is more likely to be a learning environ- 
ment open to new ideas. If a firm’s market is declining, it is less 
likely to respond simply by cutting costs to keep profits up, more 
likely to search desperately for new product lines to keep busy the 
workers it is committed to employing anyway. Hence a strong 
growth dynamism. And so on. 
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As for relational contracting between enterprises, there are three 
things to be said. First, the relative security of such relations en- 
courages investment in supplying firms. The spread of robots has 
been especially rapid in Japan’s engineering sub-contracting firms 
in recent years, for example. Second, the relationships of trust 
and mutual dependency make for a more rapid flow of information. 
In the textile industry, for example, news of impending changes in 
final consumer markets is passed more rapidly upstream to weavers 
and yarn dyers; technical information about the appropriate sizing 
or finishmg for new chemical fibres is passed down more systemati- 
cally from the fibre firms to the beamers and dyers. Third, a by- 
product of the system is a general emphasis on quality. What holds 
the relation together is the sense of mutual obligation. The butcher 
shows his benevolence by never taking advantage of the fact that the 
customer doesn’t know rump from sirloin. If one side fails to live 
up to his obligations, the other side is released from his. According 
to the relational contract ethic, it may be difficult to ditch a supplier 
because, for circumstances for the moment beyond his control, he 
is not giving you the best buy. It is perfectly proper to ditch him if 
he is not giving the best buy and not even trying to match the best 
buy. The single most obvious indicator of effort is product quality. 
A supplier who consistently fails to meet quality requirements is in 
danger of losing even an established relational contract. I know that 
even sociologists should beware of anecodotal evidence, but single 
incidents can often illustrate national norms and I make no apology 
for offering two. 


l]. The manager of an automobile parts supplier said that it was 
not uncommon for him to be rung up at home in the middle of 
the night by the night-shift supervisor of the car factory 60 
miles away. He might be told that they had already found 
two defective parts in the latest batch, and unless he could 
get someone over by dawn they were sorry, but they’d have 
to send the whole lot back. And he would then have to find 
a foreman whom he could knock up and send off into the 
night. 

2. The manager of a pump firm walking me round his factory 
explains that it is difficult to diagnose defects in the pump- 
castings before machining though the founders are often aware 
when things might have gone wrong. ‘I suspect’, he said cheer- 
fully, ‘our supplier keeps a little pile of defective castings in 
the corner of his workshop, and when he’s got a good batch 
that he thinks could stand a bit of rubbish he throws one or 


two in’. 


I leave the reader to guess which is the Japanese and which the 
British story. 
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HOW UNIQUELY JAPANESE? 


So if it is the case that relational contracting has some X-efficiency 
advantages which compensate for allocative inefficiencies, what 
lessons should we draw from all this about how to run an efficient 
economy and build a decent society? The first thing to do is to 
look around at our economies and take stock of the ways in which 
benevolence/goodwill actually modify the workings of the profit 
motive in daily practice. So far I have referred to relational con- 
tracting as something the Japanese have an unusual preference for. 
But that is far from saying that they are uniquely susceptible to it. 
If we look around us we will find far more evidence of relational 
contracting than we think. This is so even in America where capital- 
ism seems generally to be more hard-nosed than in Europe. In an 
interesting article written 20 years ago, Stewart Macaulay examined 
the relative importance of personal trust and enforceable legal obli- 
gation in business contracts in the USA. He found many business- 
men talking of the need for give-and-take, for keeping accountants 
and lawyers, with their determination to press every advantage, out 
of direct dealings with other firms.?* Among those with experience 
of large projects in the civil construction industry it is a truism that 
successful work requires a bond of trust between client and contractor. 
Engineers, as fellow-professionals, sharing a commitment to the 
project’s success, can create that trust. Their firms’ lawyers can en- 
danger it by the confrontational stance with which they approach all 
potential conflicts of mterest. Recently I got a simple questionnaire 
answered by seven managers or owner-managers of weaving mills in 
Blackburn asking them about their trading practices, and found a 
strong preference for stable long-term relationships with give-and-take 
on the price, and a claim that, on average, two-thirds of their business 
already was that way. In the British textile trade, of course, Marks 
and Spencers is well known for its relational contracting, squeezing 
suppliers a bit in times of trouble but not ditching them as long as 
they are maintaining quality standards, and accepting some responsi- 
bility for helpmg them technically. In the supermarket world, 
Sainsbury’s have the same reputation, supposedly very different 
from that of Tesco’s which believes that frequent switching of 
suppliers encourages the others to keep the price down. 


QUALITY, AFFLUENCE AND RELATIONAL CONTRACTING 


There may be something very significant in the nature of these 
examples. Try adding together the following thoughts. 


1. Marks and Spencers is well known for one thing besides 
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relational contracting, namely that it bases its appeal on 
product quality more than on price. 

2. There is also an apparent relation between a quality emphasis 
and relational contracting in Japan. 

3. Sainsburys 1s up-market compared with Tesco which is for keen 
pricers. 

4. Japan’s consumer markets are generally reckoned to be more 
middle-class, more quality sensitive and less price sensitive 
than Britain’s. (Textile people, for instance, have given me 
rough estimates that if one divides the clothing market crudely 
into the AB groups, fastidious about quality and not too 
conscious of price, and the rest who look at price and super- 
ficial smartness rather than the neatness of the stitching, in 
Britain the proportions are: 25:75; in Japan 60:40.) 

5. Japan of the 1920s, and again in the post-war period, was 
much more of a cut-throat Jungle than it is today. Not the 
ethics of relational contracting nor the emphasis on product 
quality nor the life-time employment system, seem to have 
been at all characteristic of earlier periods of Japanese in- 
dustrialization. 


Add all these fragments together and an obvious hypothesis emerges 
that relational contracting is a phenomenon of affluence, a product, 
Hobhouse would say, of moral evolution. It is when people become 
better off and the market-stall haggle gives way to the world of 
Which, where best buys are defined more by quality than by price 
criteria, that relational contracting comes into its own. 

It does so for two reasons: first because quality assurance has to 
depend more on trust. You always know whether the butcher is 
charging you sixpence or sevenpence. But if you don’t know the 
difference between sirloin and rump, and you think your guests 
might, then you have to trust your butcher: you have to depend 
on his benevolence. Also, I suspect, when affluence reduces price 
pressures, any tendencies to prefer a relationship of friendly stability 
to the poker-game pleasures of adversarial bargaining — tendencies 
which might have been formerly suppressed by the anxious concern 
not to lose a precious penny — are able to assert themselves. Japan’s 
difference from Britain, then, is explained both by the fact that the 
cultural preferences, the suppressed tendencies, are stronger and by 
the fact that the price pressures have been more reduced by a much 
more rapid arrival at affluence, and consequently a greater subjective 
sense of affluence. 

The fragmentary evidence about relational contracting in inter- 
firm trading relations in Britain, is much more easily complemented 
by evidence of its growth in the labour market. Not only Britain, 
but Europe in general — even the USA to a lesser extent — are no 
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longer countries where employers hire and fire without compunction. 
Statutory periods of notice gradually lengthen. National redundancy 
payment schemes recognize the expectation of continuance of an 
employment contract as a property right. In industries like steel, 
job tenures are valued at well over a year’s wages. More generally, 
labour mobility has been falling for 15 years. Factory flexibility 
agreements take the employment contract further away from the 
original rate-for-the-specific-job basis. More attention to career- 
promotion systems within the firm, managerial doctrines about 
‘worker involvement’ in the affairs of the enterprise and, inter- 
mittently, talk of, and even occasional moves towards, enterprise- 
based industrial democracy all exemplify the transformation of 
the employment contract into a more long-term, more diffuse 
commitment. 


RELATIONAL CONTRACTING, RIGIDITIES AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


Economists have occasionally noted these trends, but have generally 
treated them as market imperfections, basically lag problems of the 
long and the short run — for in the end, habit always succumbs to 
the pursuit of profit. And among imperfection problems they have 
found them less interesting to analyse than other kinds like monopoly. 
And those bold souls among them who have taken aboard the new 
phenomenon of stagflation, and tried to explain the tendency for 
contraction in demand to lead to a contraction in output not a fall 
in price, to increased unemployment but only slow, delayed and 
hesitant deceleration in the rate of wage increase, have rarely 
recognized the importance of a general growth in relational con- 
tracting — of the effects on the effectiveness of fiscal and monetary 
regulators of the fact that more and more deals are being set by 
criteria of fairness not by market power. More commonly, they 
speak of the growth of oligopoly on the one hand and on the other 
of trade union monopoly consequent on statutory job protection 
and higher welfare benefits. They have explained stagflation, in other 
words, not as the result of creepmg benevolence — the diffusion of 
goodwill and mutual consideration through the economy — but as 
the result of creeping malevolence, increasing abuse of monopoly 
power. And the cure which our modern believers in the supreme 
virtues of the market have for these ‘rigidities’, is a deflation stiff 
enough to restore the discipline of market forces, to make firms 
competitive again and force the inefficient out of business, to 
weaken trade union monopolies and get firms hiring and firing 
according to their real needs. 

A few people have given relational contracting and its growth 
the importance it is due. Albert Hirschman, first in this as in so 
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many things, described the general syndrome of voice and loyalty 
taking over from exit and entry as the characteristic disciplining 
force of advanced capitalism,’ More recently Arthur Okun developed 
before his untimely death a similarly comprehensive view of 
relational contracting and, moreover, explained in his Prices and 
Quantities its connection to worsening stagflation.** He wrote of 
the tendency in capital goods and intermediate markets, and to some 
extent in consumer markets, for what he called ‘customer markets’, 
to grow at the expense of ‘auction markets’, and of the correspond- 
ing growth of ‘career labour markets’ — employment characterized 
by an implicit contract of quasi-permanence — the invisible hand- 
shake is one of his phrases — all adding up to what he called a ‘price- 
tag economy’ as opposed to the ‘auction economy’ of orthodox text 
books. What I do not think he fully took aboard is the way in which 
social relations in customer markets and career-labour markets take 
on a moral quality and become regulated by criteria of fairness. 
Consequently, his remedies, apart from being far more imaginatively 
interventionist, are not so very different in kind from the more 
common marketist prescriptions for dealing with the rigidities of 
stagflation. That is to say, he also concentrates on devices to change 
(a) incentives and (b) expectations under the unchanged assumption 
that economic behaviour will continue to be guided solely by short- 
run income-maximizing considerations. 

There is no mention of Japan in his index, and none that I have 
discovered in his book. But if we do think of Japan, a society which 
has far more developed forms of relational contracting than ours 
and glories in it, and achieves high growth and technical progress, 
we might think of a different prescription. 

It would run something like this. First, recognize that the growth 
of relational contracting can provide a very real enhancement of the 
quality of life. Not many of us who work in a tenured job in the 
academic career market, for example, would relish a switch to 
freelance status. I hear few academics offering to surrender their 
basic salary for the freedom to negotiate their own price for every 
lecture, or even demanding personally negotiated annual salaries 
in exchange for tenure and incremental scales. And if you overhear 
a weaving mill manager on the telephone, in a relaxed friendly 
joking negotiation with one of his long-standing customers, you may 
well wonder how much more than the modest profits he expects 
would be required to tempt him into the more impersonal cut- 
and-thrust of keen auction-market-type competition. 

But the second point is this. Having recognized that relational 
contracting is something that we cannot expect to go away, and 
that inevitably a lot of allocative efficiency is going to be lost, 
try to achieve the advantages of X-efficiency which can compensate 
for the loss. 
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This prescription has a macro-part and a micro-part. The macro- 
part mcludes, first of all, maintaining the conditions for free com- 
petition m the one set of markets which remain impersonally com- 
petitive — the markets for final consumer goods. This is necessary 
to provide the external stimulus for the competing chains or pyramids 
of relational-contract-bound producers to improve their own internal 
efficiency. It means on the one hand an active competition policy, 
and on the other, where monopoly is inevitable, the organization 
of countervailing consumer watchdog groups, Also included in the 
macro-part are first, an incomes policy, since if it 1s now criteria 
of fairness rather than the forces of supply and demand which 
determine wages in career labour markets, those fairness criteria 
had better be institutionalized. Second it means an attempt, if you 
like, to tip the ideology towards benevolence; in Fred Hirsch’s terms, 
to try to revive an ‘ethos of social obligation’ to replenish the 
‘depleting moral legacy’ which capitalism inherited from an earlier 
more solidary age”®, not least by stressing the importance of quality 
and honest thoughtful service, the personal satisfactions of doing a 
good job well as a source of pride and self-respect — letting profits 
be their own reward, not treated as if they were a proxy measure of 
social worth. The Department of Industry’s recent announcement 
of an £8 million programme of subsidies for improvement in quality 
assurance systems in British factories is at least a recognition of the 
enhanced importance of quality in the modern world, even if there 
are no signs of a recognition that this might entail new attitudes 
and values (or a new affirmation of old ones now lost), a move 
away from the spirit of caveat emptor. 

The micro-part of the prescription involves a better specification 
of the ethics of relational contracting; perhaps, as the French have 
been contemplating, criteria for deciding what constitutes unfair 
dismissal of a sub-contractor, parallel to those for employees, with 
protection depending on performance, including quality criteria 
and conscientious timing of deliveries. Second, at the enterprise 
level, it means taking the growth of job tenure rights not just as 
an unfortunate rigidity, but as an opportunity for developing a 
sense of community in business enterprises. It means, that is to 
say, reaping the production advantages which can come from a 
shared interest in the firm’s success, from co-operation and free 
flow of information and a flexible willingness not to insist on 
narrow occupational roles. What those advantages can be we can 
see in Japan, but in Britain, where attitudes to authority are very 
different from those of Japan, the prescription probably means 
not manipulative policies of worker ‘involvement’ in existing 
hierarchies, but some real moves towards constitutional manage- 
ment, industrial democracy or what you will — anything except 
the extension of traditional forms of collective bargaining made 
for, and growing out of, the era of auction markets for labour. 
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I think Hobhouse would not have objected to a lecture in his 
honour being used as an occasion for preaching, though I am not 
sure that he would have approved of the contents. J am enough of 
an old-fashioned liberal, however, to hope that he might. 
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Tony Coxon 


The misconstruction of 
occupational judgment* 


It is refreshing to see an informed, positive and radical critique of 
the methodological presuppositions and procedures used to achieve 
occupational measurement in Pawson’s article in this Journal’ and 
to welcome him to a tradition that over the past 10 years has called 
into question the theoretical, substantive and technical status of the 
scales of occupational prestige upon which, in particular, the Oxford 
and Chicago studies of social mobility rest.” 

Whilst welcoming his general agreement with our aims and his 
careful specification and delineation of the critical, and ultimately 
fateful, shortcomings of the orthodox account, we must correct 
the ways in which he misunderstands and misrepresents the work 
of the Edinburgh Project on Occupational Cognition (generally known 
by its acronym, POOC), and take issue with a few points where we 
simply disagree with him. 


MAIN AIMS OF THE PROJECT ON OCCUPATIONAL COGNITION 


The Edinburgh Project on Occupational Cognition began from the 
growing conviction that the basis of much work in social stratifi- 
cation was, to say the least, ill-founded. Many such accounts begin 
by treating subjects’ conceptions of the social world as totally 
irrelevant to the sociological enterprise, but then re-invoke them 
surreptitiously, and quite illegitimately, when interpreting the 
data obtained.’ 
The Project was set up to achieve three main things: 


(i) to show that, even on their own account, such conventional 
studies of mobility and stratification manifestly fail to establish a 
number of important claims. In particular, the linearity or unidimen- 
sionality of such scales is critically dependent upon the method 
of data collection used and bears little or no relationship to the 
subjects own internal representation of the occupational world, _ 
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Moreover, claims about the much-vaunted (but demonstrably decep- 
tive) cross-national uniformity and evaluative consensus over such 
scales in fact depend upon such artefactual characteristics as being 
restricted to well-recognized occupational titles and on the crude 
methods of rating.* 

(ii) To point the way to a quite different approach which begins 
with the subjects’ cognitions, evaluations and verbalisations about 
the occupational world and then adopts for their study a self- 
consciously pluralistic methodology (quite reasonably characterised 
by Pawson as ‘ethno-science’) which treats subjects’ accounts as no 
different in kind to those of the social scientist. It also seeks to 
combine formal rigour in the representation of these worlds with 
sensitivity to the context, method and meaning of these accounts.’ 
(iti) to subject each of a set of respondents, chosen to represent a 
wide variety of perspectives and backgrounds, to a range of cognitive 
tasks (‘methods of data collection’). Each task differed in the com- 
plexity and nature and in the range and type of objects employed 
(i.e. using different sets of both occupational titles and of occu- 
pational descriptions). 


The more subtle and revealing tasks, such as ‘family-tree’ hierarchy 
construction and sentence-frame substitution, which were used in 
the Project to elicit information about the range, specificity and 
contextual dependency of occupational beliefs, are at no juncture 
described or assessed in Pawson’s account of our work. Indeed he 
restricts himself to discussing one single method, namely pair com- 
parisons of similarity. Yet it is precisely these other methods which 
are crucial to understanding the Project’s aims and which are directly 
relevant to answering a number of criticisms he makes of our work.® 


PAWSON’S CRITICISMS 


Pawson’s most crucial misunderstanding has already been referred 
to: in deliberately mimicking the procedures used in conventional 
status measurement, the Edinburgh project in no way accepted the 
assumptions, procedures or conceptions of what such methodologists 
themselves thought or described either themselves (or indeed their 
subjects) as doing; precisely the opposite. It is galling to find irony 
mistaken for imitation: The ‘Catch 22’ situation Pawson describes 
us as being involved in’ depends for its point on being restricted to 
one single method of data-collection being used to elicit information, 
which is precisely what we berate conventional approaches for doing 
and which we systematically avoided. Pawson surely cannot believe 
that the use of a common set of objects precludes the discovery of 
those predicates which are naturally salient in the subjects’ thinking, 
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or that free-elicitation procedures necessarily preclude obtaining 
comparable results, which propositions he appears to assert. In the 
first case, triangulation® is obviously relevant to such problems. If 
he believes the second assertion then he must be unfamiliar with 
procedures developed in cognitive science for eliciting the core and 
shared meanings within naturally occurring language.’ 

A further example of Pawson’s selective presentation occurs 
when, in pointing to the relevance of Wittgenstein’s ‘family resem- 
blance’ theory of meaning to his argument,'® he proceeds to quote 
prectsely the same sentence from Wittgenstein that we had used, 
and to much the same effect. We were attempting to explain the 
meaning of the ‘horseshoe’ structure of occupations, deriving the 
interpretation from the subjects’ accounts. This meaning, we argued, 
is best described as family resemblance, since attributes become 
applicable over a given (and varying) range, but then drop out as 
one moves round the structure. In no way, therefore, could it be 
interpreted as a single ‘status scale’. 

Pawson characterises the relationship of measurement to mean- 
ings’! by citing three bases upon which conventional sociological 
measurement has been criticised. Two of these, contextuality and 
inherent indexicality, explicitly formed the starting points for the 
POOC study. But it is the third base (measurement) which he 
believes to be most crucial to his argument and which, he asserts, 
is finally destructive of the POOC enterprise. The argument is a 
complex one, but rests primarily on two assertions: 

First, he asserts that the correspondence between measurement 
systems and social phenomena is achieved in social research by fiat. *? 

The representationalist position, which both Pawson and we seem 
to find acceptable as the most coherent statement of measurement 
theory, has little indeed to do with ‘levels of measurement’ and 
‘appropriate statistics’ (which are side-issues) but rather with the 
extent to which similar properties can be shown to hold for both 
the empirical world as for the formal system chosen to represent 
it. Thus formulated, it should be clear that any coherent abstract 
system can feature as the representation. Equally, a particular 
empirical property or structure can legitimately be mapped on to 
any number of appropriate representations. Pawson is quite right 
to assert that many ‘occupational grading’ studies achieve such 
measurement correspondence merely by fiat. However, legitimate for- 
mal representation ts possible; the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for representing certain social phenomena such as the numerical 
representation of ordinal preferences have been evolved. A particu- 
lar instance, of especial relevance here is the use of axiomatic con- 
joint measurement to test the theory of quasi-perfect social mobility. 

A related issue is the degree to which occupations can all be 
ranked on a single dimension of general desirability. The usual 
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mistake of most stratification theorists is to take the continuum as 
being the only appropriate representation for such properties as 
social status. We argue that it is an oversimplification, and a danger- 
ous one at that.’* By contrast, POOC studies show that occupational 
structures — even those based upon simple rating exercises — are 
multidimensional and often non-linear, and that the spatial represen- 
tation of status as a continuous variable is at best appropriate to a 
very limited range of judgements about occupations. In this context 
it should be noted that the use of multidimensional scaling procedures 
in POOC are almost always employed as a useful and helpful aid to 
comprehending complex information, rather than as a purported 
model of such structures, as Pawson appears to think.'> Indeed, the 
second volume, Class and Hterarchy, is largely taken up with the 
investigation of discrete, non-numerical representation of our sub- 
jects’ occupational thinking. 

The second argument raised by Pawson is that the Edinburgh 
Project (and others) attempts to interpret the grading of occupations 
undertaken by subjects by ‘inspecting the numerical properties 
brought to bear in the given consensual interpretations”® whatever 
that may mean. He seems to mean that the attempt by the sociologist 
to use the quantitative (and/or numerical) concepts in the natural 
language of subjects as a basis for constructing a consensual scale 
‘is both misconceived and self-defeating due to the inherent varia- 
bility [sic] and arbitrariness of numerical phraseology in ordinary 
language’.'” This is true, but irrelevant. He misconstrues both the 
aims of representational measurement in general and the procedures 
of the Edinburgh project in particular. 

The final objection raised by Pawson is based upon the inherent 
variation between natural and formal languages and the supposed 
incompatibility between them. This is more difficult to understand. 
However wrong Chomsky may have been in detail, he succeeded 
remarkably well in his efforts to represent the production of com- 
petent language. Yet one of his aims was precisely that deemed 
inadmissable by Pawson: to ‘transliterate the utterances of everyday 
speech into some form of correspondence with the symbols of a 
formal syntax’.'® It is the nature of this correspondence that is 
crucial. In Chomsky’s case it is, of course, that between competent 
speech and a formal generative grammar. Indeed, the subsequent 
success of artificial intelligence in modelling the understanding of 
at least limited domains of natural language shows the power and 
viability of precisely this form of correspondence when appled 
to a wider, naturally occurring, domain. We agree with Pawson that 
the sociological enterprise of using natural language accounts pro- 
duced by those involved in making occupational judgments in order 
to interpret and ground those data is a difficult one. But it is neither 
impossible in principle nor in practice, as Pawson would have us believe. 
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In view of these basic misinterpretations of the work of the 
Edinburgh project in Pawson’s account, it is important to correct 
it by formulating a set of theses which will express concisely what 
has been asserted (and, we believe, shown) in the work of POOC. 


FOUR THESES ON OCCUPATIONAL COGNITION 


I The objective/subjective distinction ts misleading and unhelpful in 
the analysts of social stratification and ts colluded in by all major 
protagonists We reject all accounts which are based on the distinc- 
tion between a single ‘objective’ structure (having, it is supposed, 
some determinate and determinable independent identity) and a 
set of derivative ‘subjective’ conceptions of the former. It is the 
subjective problematic which in our view is prior and must take 
precedence theoretically and empirically. It is only when that has 
been addressed that issues which have featured in the discussion 
of ‘objective structure’—such as degrees of comparability and 
consensus between subjects’ accounts, communality among collec- 
tive representations — become of legitimate and relevant concern. 
The other central question of the effect which a person’s or a group’s 
location within the occupational structure has on their conception of 
it is then both valid and in principle answerable. 

To be sure, sociologists differ markedly in what they mean by the 
term ‘objective structure’ and in the way in which they see subjects’ 
conceptions relating to it. As we stated in Images of Occupational 
Prestige :'° 


Despite the persistent tendency of sociologists of differing per- 
suasions to reify the status structure, and strongly counterpose 
the ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ aspects, this has been neither 
satisfactory nor successful. People’s conceptions of the social 
structure in part determine it, and in part are reports upon it; to 
ignore either part of this proposition is to distort the nature of 
social reality. 


By contrast, we assert that: 


IT There is no privileged account of the occupational structure — 
whether it be that of the sociologist, the census classifier or the un- 
witting research respondent. Indeed, we know that sociologists’ 
own accounts differ markedly and at least to the same extent as 
that of their subjects”® and that sociologists are equally as prone 
to succumb to the well-studied cognitive tendency to oversimplify 
social relations by expecting them to be linear, single, end-anchored 
orderings. But if subjects’ accounts are not inherently derivative 
nor obviously are they either infallible or co-equal in validity. It is 
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perfectly reasonable to enquire about the adequacy, and in some 
respects about the accuracy of any such account, for none is im- 
mune to correction and modification. Indeed, it is of the very 
substance of sociological enquiry to investigate the nature, extent 
and degree of agreement between different accounts, and for that 
matter about the differing conceptions, or ‘models’, which a person 
may employ in differing situations and contexts. 


IH Systematic social differences exist in coneeptions of the occu- 
pational structure The functionalists and latter-day prestige- 
measurers have constantly argued for the consensus view of occu- 
pational judgments. There is not one shred of systematic, convincing 
evidence, they say, that there are systematically differing conceptions 
of the occupational structure. This proposition has been handed 
down as received and demonstrated fact. It is false. 

In part the much-heralded cross-national, cross-cultural agreement 
is artefactual, depending upon the set of stereotyped occupation 
names which survive cross-cultural and translational comparison and 
upon the crudest method of aggregating rating scale measurements. 
But it is even demonstrably false for the studies chosen to exemplify 
it?! and the recent debate on occupational consensus which raged 
in Social Forces? has witnessed a very substantial retraction on the 
part of the functionalists. No-one would wish to deny that there is 
high consensus in evaluative judgments about some aspects of the 
occupational world, but this masks equally important differences 
whose significance is only just being understood. 


IV The methodology used to elicit, represent and analyse occu- 
pational structures must be pluralisic—a hybrid of current 
orthodoxtes This is clearly a prescription rather than a thesis, but 
it is so central to the work and orientation of POOC that it merits 
separate treatment. The combination of what appears to be both an 
ethnomethodological and a scientific stance strikes both friends and 
detractors as treason or bizarre idiosyncracy; in fact it simply 
witnesses to the inadequacy of both traditions as total accounts. 
More specifically, its adoption implies that the formal (only some- 
times quantitative) aspects must be widened to incorporate cognitive 
aspects of human action and that ethnographic accounts must be 
subject to more rigorous formal representation. That it is a difficult 
and challenging task we do not deny; our success must be for others 
to judge. But at the very least it means that, in general, data cannot 
be interpreted without reference to subjects’ accounts and the 
cognitive context within which they were generated. 
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CONSEQUENCES 
The main consequence of these theses 1s that: 


The basis and meaning of occupational prestige measurement, and 
consequently of social mobility studies, ts obscure. The Oxford 
mobility researchers were right to enquire ‘What are people doing 
when they grade occupations?”? —a question we heartily agree 
with, though one could wish that it had been asked earlier and that 
the answer was convincing. It is not at all clear what conventional 
occupational prestige measurement does mean: we concur with 
Pawson whole-heartedly on this crucial point, even if his account 
of measurement stricto sensu is misplaced. 

The cumulative effect of these propositions is to subvert the 
whole basis of scales such as the Hope-Goldthorpe scale used in the 
Oxford Social Mobility project. The fact that they have ignored 
critical work as being, in their opinion, beneath serious sociological 
concern is evidence more of confusion about the meaning of the 
scale and of its methodological weakness rather than of its self- 
evident defensibility. We await with interest Goldthorpe’s defence 
of his position not least because as long ago as 1972 in his contri- 
bution to the discussion on the use of occupational prestige scales 
in social mobility studies** he asserted that we need to know 


how cognitive maps of occupations are generated. But I think, 
first of all, one must know what they are, and the extent to 
which they vary between social groups and categories. 


Indeed we do; indeed we have done so. What we now want to know 
is the rationale for ignoring this information in the construction of 


the Hope-Goldthorpe scale.”* 


Tony Coxon 


University College, Cardiff 
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Language and measurement: 
a reply to Coxon 


Coxon has charged that my discussion of the linguistic base to 
sociological measurement misrepresents the methodological pre- 
suppositions of his project on occupational cognition.! In reply 
I would like to counter the charge of misrepresentation, restate 
the source of our disagreement, challenge his advocacy of meth- 
odological pluralism in the study of social cognition and, finally, 
examine the broader consequences of this exchange for measure- 
ment practice. 

In Desperate Measures I suggest there is root incompatibility 
between the structure of ordinary language and that of formal 
language, and that the attempt to achieve a description of the 
former in terms of the latter, by way of scaling techniques com- 
mon in sociological research, is achieved, quite illegitimately, 
through the surreptitious imposition of the key elements of formal 
language at certain contrived points in the data collection and 
analysis procedures. The reader will note that Coxon has made no 
attempt to defend himself and Jones against this charge in relation 
to the example I used, namely the artefactual results generated 
by their use of the paired comparison technique. It seems that their 
original claim that such an exercise is ‘dimensionless’ and does 
not impose a frame of reference for making judgments onto the 
research subjects is modified in favour of one that allows that method 
intrudes to act as a shaping force in the descriptions so elicited but 
considers that the problem dissolves if we commit ourselves to a 
variety of procedures and vantage points in such investigations. 
I will try to assess the validity of the claims for such ‘triangulation’ 
in a moment; for the present I can only comment that I find the 
charge that my account ignores the other more thematic and stylistic 
techniques of analysis used in the Edinburgh project as galling as 
Coxon seems to find my own critique. My paper made no pretence 
of providing a comprehensive review of the project on occupational 
cognition and clearly a critique of such ‘non-numerical’ analysis 
would have been totally irrelevant to the thesis on formal language 
outlined above. 
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Another example of the supposed selectivity of my arguments 
comes in my utilization of Wittgenstein’s doctrines on the plasticity 
of ordinary language as an argument against the formalization of 
natural discourse. I am confused as to who is criticizing whom, 
Coxon declares, since his own methodology recognizes the con- 
textual character of the application of human descriptive resources 
and, what is more, the Edinburgh project is happy to pin its colours 
to the idea that structures of occupational thinking depend on our 
faculty for recognizing “family resemblances’ amongst occupational 
titles. Coxon’s mistake here is to suppose that we have both quoted 
Wittgenstem on family resemblance to ‘much the same effect’.? 
Nothing could be further from the case; we draw precisely the 
opposite moral from that well-known passage demonstrating that a 
range of examples of games have, in fact, no common meaning and 
thus that the notion ‘game’ has no natural boundary in everyday 
usage. Coxon’s highly specific interpretation of the notion of family 
resemblance performs nothing less than a rescue act on ordinary 
Janguage in order to recover a sense of structure within it. This idea 
that certain pairs of objects in a set may have a great many common 
characteristics whilst others may share little or no similarity and 
the range of common features will come and go as one contemplates 
more and more examples is, in Coxon’s mind’s eye, reminiscent of 
a certain two-dimensional ‘horseshoe’ graph of occupational titles 
which was one of the resultant arrays when a portion of his occu- 
pational similarities data was subjected to a particular mode of 
multidimensional scaling. 

This understanding of family resemblance must be quite unique 
to Coxon and Jones and departs from my own in two potentially 
different ways. First one is bound to comment that any number of 
other configurations in any number of dimensions will equally 
satisfactorily convey this now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t pattern of 
similarities between the facets of a given set of objects. Therefore, 
one is forced to enquire what is thé justification of the horseshoe 
or any other specific representation and Coxon would now seem 
to agree with me on the answer that the diagrammatic metaphor 
utilized depends not so much on its presence within the subjects’ 
thinking but on the nature of the apparatus the sociologist has 
used in its construction. The second and crucial point however, 
and this is the one that Coxon has missed, is that this preoccupation 
with the problem of how best to perceive the structure of similarity 
within the family, completely ignores the logically prior problem of 
how we perceive the membership of that family in the first place. 
My argument in Desperate Measures is that natural language operates 
without sets of such primitive terms and that the flexibility of 
ordinary talk lies not so much in our startling ability to apply a 
limitless range of predicates to a given set of objects but in the 
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manner in which these basic objects of discourse are circumscribed 
and recircumscribed in every utterance. Objects have no automatic 
membership within any particular set, it is only when an utterance 
is constructed that we understand what is the object of discourse 
and only then can we identify the potential families to which such 
an object might belong. 

The consequences of this second line of argument are perhaps 
best understood by applying it to Wittgenstein’s own illustration 
of the unregulated use of the word ‘game’. Chess, tennis, noughts 
and crosses, ring-a-ring-a-roses, and so forth are upheld to demon- 
strate that such games possess no single common meaning. How- 
ever, even to make this negative point, Wittgenstein has to supply 
us with a list of objects which qualify as a game. Bemg mischievous 
we might say the common feature of his sample is the fact that 
Wittgenstein recognizes them as games. So it seems that every claim, 
from one stipulating a set of terms has no common denominator 
of meaning to one claiming a specific pattern of similarities between 
each case, presupposes that we naturally possess a general sample 
of such objects. The problem is that such samples Just do not exist 
independently of discourse, they are continually constructed and 
reconstructed within language. This is precisely the point that 
Wittgenstein wishes to make and having formulated the family 
resemblance argument from the point of view of the specific illus- 
tration, he characteristically proceeds to kick that ladder from 
beneath himself. It is a mistake, he argues, to think that ‘family 
resemblance’ implies that we are dealing with a set of objects or 
cases which naturally belong to a given type or set. Rather we are 
dealing with concepts and it is only by recognizing how we refer 
to a particular case that provides a frame of reference through 
which we decide what further items might be related as part of 
the family. Wittgenstein constructs this version of the argument 
in a discussion of what a natural representative sample of ‘green’ 
would look like: 


Ask yourself what shape must the sample of the colour green 
be? Should it be rectangular? Or would it then be the sample of 
a green rectangle? So should it be ‘irregular’ in shape? And what 
is to prevent us from regarding it — that is, using it — only as a 
sample of irregularity of shape.’ 


By contrast consider Coxon and Jones’s logic-in-use. Their exper- 
iments cannot mirror natural cognition because in attempting the 
formal description of ordinary discourse they are wedded to that 
(diametrically opposed) characteristic of formal language which 
requires the separation of objects from their classification, in other 
words the unproblematic identification of a core of basic elements.‘ 
Coxon’s only comment on this, my main line of argument, is merely 
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disbelief: ‘Pawson surely cannot believe that the use of a common 
set of objects precludes the discovery of these predicates which 
are naturally salient in the subjects’ thinking’. In reply I can only 
express astonishment at someone who appears to think that our 
perceptions begin with given sets of objects and achieving an under- 
standing of the world consists in scattering various permutations of 
these objects into multidimensional graphs, hierarchial trees and such 
like. In Desperate Measures I listed numerous forms of occupational 
cognition which did not require occupational titles as the organizing 
framework. The same would apply to all forms of discourse. Is 
‘cricket cognition’ exercised on the basis of the comparison and 
evaluation of a set of given objects and if so what are the primitive 
terms — test series, championship, counties, players, matches, innings, 
strokes, field settings, batting gloves or what? And what of the dis- 
course we call sociology? Are the ‘basic objects’ perhaps the works of 
the founding fathers and do all our utterances consist of searching for 
continuities and discontinuities between these family members? 
Although it may seem like it at times I have an idea that there is 
rather more to it than this. 

Coxon is absolutely correct in stating that I have not recognized 
or discussed ‘triangulation’ as the principle methodological strategy 
of the Edinburgh project. In taking up this task I need only repeat 
the customary critique of triangulation which states that although 
data triangulation and observer triangulation might be ways of 
reducing the deficiencies of individual observations, we cannot hope 
to achieve methodological tnangulaiton, namely the combination of 
research strategies which are developed in the context of incompatible 
views of what constitutes adequate knowledge in sociology. In this 
respect critics usually point to the difference between strategies 
which seek to ‘operationalize’ concepts and those which see concepts 
as ‘sensitizmg’ devices, though I would prefer to place the exact 
point of incommensurability in terms of the difference I have pre- 
viously suggested between natural and formal language. That is to 
say, the precision and certainty achieved in formal description 
requires that we agree to take for granted an underlying structure 
of basic elements in language and this offers no genuine point of 
contact with natural talk. 

Coxon’s response to this is evidently to play down any claims 
for formal analysis thus: 


it should be noted that the use of multi-dimensional scaling 
procedures in POOC are almost always employed as a useful and 
helpful aid to comprehending complex information, rather than 
as a purported model of such structures, as Pawson appears to 
think.’ 


In other words, he is really advocating some kind of data triangulation, 
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within that mode of inquiry which recognizes there are no ‘privileged’ 
accounts of occupational cognition to be had. Exammed in this 
light, I can only comment on the limited range of approaches which 
Coxon and Jones have utilized to elicit occupational descriptions. 
Occupational utterances can be made in an infinite number of ways 
and in an infinite number of contexts. One can prompt occupational 
discourse without mention of any specific job by inquiring about 
problems of unemployment, work versus leisure, mechanization, 
productivity, domestic labour and so on. The same goes for the 
specifics that make up day to day occupational discourse — the 
model chosen for the company car, my lecherous boss, the new 
shift arrangement, ‘shall I go in with this cold?’, and so forth. 
Finally note that we could confront these meanings with a variety 
of techniques — participant observation, unstructured interviewing, 
breaching experiments, discourse analysis etc., all of which, along 
with Coxon, lay claim to observe the priority of the subjective. 
Compared to the total field then, the range of data explored in 
Edinburgh looks rather thin. I find it hard to see how a handful 
of language games based on analysing a few dozen occupational 
titles and descriptions constitutes a self-consciously pluralistic 
methodology. 

There is, of course, a more powerful objection than this. If Coxon’s 
analysis is not intended to produce models of the structure of 
occupational cognition and he believes that ‘sociological and lay 
accounts are no different in kind’ then one needs to inquire what 
is the purpose of selecting particular accounts to be reproduced 
in the first place. Natural discourse, being an unlimited field, offers 
no basis for sampling representatively within it, there are always 
an infinite number of different ways of speaking on a given topic 
which are equally worthy of examination. Triangulation makes no 
sense at all tf the data base ts without limit. Coxon, in this respect, 
joins with many in the interpretative tradition in the self-satisfied 
modesty of claiming parity between lay and sociological discourse. 
For my part, I can see no justification of repeating everyday wisdom 
in the name of scholarship. (I almost added, ‘and at the expense of 
the taxpayer’ — steady on Pawson). To put the matter less facetiously 
it can be seen that Coxon is caught on the horns of the dilemma of 
trying to contribute to a field of substantive sociology using the 
standpomt of those who would want to empty the study of mean- 
ings of its substantive content and would argue that it is not the 
categorization of occupations or suicides or whatever that is im- 
portant but the study of categorization per se. One cannot have it 
both ways, even in the name of triangulation. 

Sociological measurement was the topic of my original paper and 
on measurement I would like to conclude by trying to say where 
this debate leaves us. Measurement is not a modest enterprise; to 
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measure is to lay claim to providing privileged descriptions. Given 
this, it should be clear that no amount of inspecting first-order 
meanings will provide appropriate measurement grids for sociological 
research. For those interested in the construction of an empirical 
sociology there is no alternative but to locate an entirely fresh basis 
for grounding measurement statements and the prerequisite is the 
radical disengagement of the language of measurement from ordinary 
language. If we take the view that the social world is not entirely 
constituted in natural language and first-order meanings, but instead 
reaffirm sociology’s traditional objectives as the explanation of social 
structure, cultural reproduction, the unintended consequences of 
action and so forth, this opens up the possibility that measurement 
be subordinated to the theoretical language utilized in this task. 

I have discussed this alternative base for measurement in more 
detail elsewhere, suffice it here to say that it is based on a realist 
philosophy in which regularities are explained in terms of the under- 
lying mechanisms that generate such relationships.* If we know how 
a relationship is constituted we have prior knowledge of the para- 
meters and thus the measurement properties of its constituent parts. 
The most obvious example from natural science is the derivation of 
a measure (the absolute temperature scale) from knowledge of an 
underlying mechanism (the thermodynamic properties of gas 
molecules). I raise the point here since it relates to the measurement 
basis of the Nuffield study, which to this point has been compre- 
hensively criticized by both Coxon and me. Coxon’s paper in fact 
concludes with a wry attempt to goad the Nuffield workers into 
defending their allegiance to the Hope-Goldthorpe scale. Their 
refusal to do so is, in my opinion, due to a complete methodological 
about-face; from one seeking measures in first-order meanings to 
one locating measurement parameters in generative theory. The later 
chapters of Social Mobility and Class Structure in Modern Britain 
abandon the routine of arriving at an independent measurement 
base of social position prior to inspecting and explaining movement 
in relation to this pre-established yardstick.’ Rather it is argued that 
if we begin by understanding how mobility patterns are generated 
then this itself will inform us of the crucial positions in the class 
structure. Thus it is argued that social classes are constituted in the 
public desire and expectations of attaining certain social positions 
as well as in the existence of certain selection barriers that operate 
to limit access to those positions. A model 1s thus produced building 
up a picture of the likely movements between social positions on the 
basis of their assumed desirability and penetrability. The subsequent 
success in fitting this model against mobility density data is, quite 
properly, taken to be an exoneration of the measurement base as 
well as the mobility theory. 

In short, there is an alternative base for sociological measurement. 
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Ordinary language can never be the touchstone for measurement 
practice and it is high time that everyday discourse was left, to 
usurp a phrase, to those intrepid travellers who are happy to swirl 
helplessly in the vortex of the hermeneutic whirlpool. 
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Sociology of inflation: a comment 


In ‘Accounting for Inflation in Britain’, B.J.S. vol. 33, no. 3, Michael 
R. Smith is largely concerned with criticizing two arguments that he 
claims to find in my paper ‘The Current Inflation: Towards a 
Sociological Account’. These arguments are that in Britain, to 
quote Smith, 


(i) ‘both the wage-push and the shift to full employment (my 
italics) had their origins in a more powerful and assertive working 
class’ (p. 319); and 

(ii) ‘inflation is transformed into a rather cunning instrument of 
class control. Governments choose (Smith’s italics) to inflate in order 
to avoid “action of a more concerted kind, both industrial and 
political, the ultimate threat of which is to create a major degree of 
economic dislocation and civil disturbance’’.’ (pp. 314-5). 


Will Smith now, please, produce evidence that I advance either of 
these arguments — having due regard in the case of (ii) first, to the 
fact that his quotation from my paper is taken (deplorably) from an 
argument two paragraphs previous to, and quite separate from, that 
in which I suggest that inflation may appear to governments to have 
positive aspects in that a wages ‘free-for-all’ encourages sectionalism 
rather than solidarity; and, second, to the remarks that immediately 
follow this suggestion on governments’ recourse to incomes policy 
when they nonetheless decide that inflation can no longer go 
unchecked. 


John H. Goldthorpe 


Nuffield College 
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The ethics of anomie: Jean Marie Guyau 
and Emile Durkheim* 


ABSTRACT 


Jean Marie Guyau, a French philosopher and sociologist, wrote 
about anomie earlier than Durkheim, in a way very different from 
the one with which we are familiar. Durkheim noted Guyau’s 
discussion of anomie, and several years later he incorporated the 
concept in his positivistic approach to ethics. This essay (1) pre- 
sents Guyau’s moral and sociological theory, and the concept of 
anomie within it, (2) describes Durkheim’s borrowing of the term 
from Guyau, and its re-elaboration in The Division of Labor, 
(3) compares Guyau’s and Durkheim’s concepts of anomie in 
relation to their methodological and substantive assumptions on 
morality and society, and (4) evaluates the importance of Guyau’s 
concept of anomie and proposes its restoration within the 
sociological literature. 


The concept of anomie is one of the most prominent in sociology; 
yet, very little effort has been made to investigate when, and how, 
anomie first appeared in the writings of social scientists. Most 
sociologists credit Emile Durkheim as the first modern author to 
use the term in The Division of Labor in Society, published in 
1893.’ It was actually six years earlier, however, that Durkheim 
first used the term anomie, in his review of a book, L’Irréligion de 
lavenir (The Non-Religion of the Future), written by the French 
philosopher, and self-proclaimed sociologist, Jean Marie Guyau.? 
Here Durkheim describes Guyau’s use of the term, not only in the 
book under review, but also in Guyau’s earlier book, the Esquisse 
d’une morale sans obligation ni sanction (Sketch of a Morality 
without Obligation or Sanction). Moreover, in the 1893 Introduction 
to The Division of Labor in Society, which he later modified, 
Durkheim specifically quarrels with Guyau’s notion of anomie and 
underlying ethics,* and alters the concept by placing it within his 
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own interpretive framework. The fact remains, however, that 
Durkheim discovers the concept in Guyau’s writings. The confron- 
tation that Durkheim began in his review of Guyau’s book did not 
take place; Guyau died, in 1888, at the age of 33. 

The supposition that Durkheim was the first sociologist to use 
the term would be a minor error in the discussion of anomie, suitable 
perhaps for a footnote in the history of sociology, were it not for 
the significance of the implications of Guyau’s concept of anomie 
for both ethical and sociological theory. Guyau builds his concept 
of anomie on the Epicurean tradition, which argues that the moral 
codes governing human behaviour are not transcendental, but are 
situational and embedded in individual relationships. Durkheim, 
on the contrary, claims that moral codes constrain individual 
relationships and are external to them. In both cases the concept 
of anomie is linked to the authors’ philosophical interpretation of 
morality. Guyau is straightforward in this regard, but Durkheim, 
pulling the cover of science over his work, is less open about the 
historical antecedents and philosophical implications of his ethical 
theory. 

In this essay I will clarify the genesis of the concept of anomie 
in sociology by reconstructing Guyau’s treatment of the concept 
and his approach to ethical and sociological theory. I will then show 
how Durkheim’s concept of anomie relates to his own, very differ- 
ent, moral philosophy. My argument proceeds in four steps. First, 
I relate Guyau’s sociological and ethical perspectives to his concept 
of anomie. Second, I show that Durkheim learned of the term 
anomie from Guyau, and reconceptualized it to fit his own positivistic 
approach toward ethics. Third, I compare Guyau’s and Durkheim’s 
concept of anomie in relation to their moral philosophy and to 
their approach to social phenomena. Finally, I suggest that Guyau’s 
concept of anomie should be revived, because it is a theoretically 
and historically sound alternative to Durkheim’s concept. 


GUYAU’S CONCEPT OF ANOMIE 


Far from being a creation of nineteenth century French sociologists, 
anomie, a word of Greek origin, appears frequently in classical 
Greek writings and in Greek Biblical texts.* The word anomie was 
absent, except for a few scattered cases, in the Latin culture.® With 
the rediscovery of the Greek classics and Greek versions of the Bible, 
brought about by the diffusion of humanistic scholarship and the 
Protestant Reformation, the term reappeared in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century western Europe, especially in English philo- 
sophical and theological writings.’ Its apparent absence in the 
eighteenth and most of the nineteenth century was followed by its 
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renewed vitality in the writings of the late nineteenth century 
philosopher and sociologist Jean Marie Guyau. 

Although he died at the age of 33, Guyau produced an extra- 
ordinary wealth of literature during his short career, and quickly 
obtained an international reputation. 

Bor in Laval Mayenne (France) in 1854, he was raised in a 
stimulating cultural environment. His mother was a writer in 
the field of education, and his stepfather, Alfred Fouillée, was 
a well known philosopher. Under Fouillée’s supervision, Guyau 
became acquainted in his youth with the works of Plato and 
Kant, the history of religions and philosophy, aesthetics and ethics. 
At the age of 19 Guyau wrote his Memoire sur la morale utilitaire 
depuis Epicure jusquà l’école anglaise (History of Utilitarian 
Ethics from Epicurus to the English School), a 1300 page work 
that won a prize from the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences m 1874. He was appointed as lecturer in philosophy at 
the Lycee Condorcet in Paris, but soon discontinued teaching 
because of a pulmonary disease. By 1888, the year of his untimely 
death, Guyau had already published six books, and three more 
manuscripts were posthumously published by his stepfather. 
Guyau’s book Education et hérédité (first published in 1889 and 
translated in English in 1891), was especially popular in early 
American sociology.’ 

The American philosopher, Josiah Royce, considered Guyau ‘one 
of the most prominent of recent French philosophical critics’.'® 
As Royce described him, 


Guyau was interested in ethics and metaphysics, in aesthetics and 
in educational theory. He shared and expressed the modern 
interest in sociological problems. ...He speculated with equal 
interest upon anthropological problems, such as the origin of 
religions, and upon confessedly transcendent problems, such as 
immortality.’ 


Guyau devoted most of his work to a critical analysis of modern 
philosophical and ethical theories. An enthusiastic admirer of English 
utilitarianism, he did not, however, spare his criticism of Bentham’s 
and Mill’s approach to morality. Viewing the work of Bentham and 
his successors as an update of Epicurean moral philosophy, Guyau 
stated that a valid theory of ethics needed to consider the moral 
sphere as consisting not merely of moral facts, as the utilitarians do, 
but more importantly of moral tdeas. 


Utilitarians might object that here we are dealing with ‘meta- 
physics’ rather than with practical morality: this would be a 
mistake. In this instance, metaphysics and ethics are one and 
the same.’? 
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Utilitarians based their ethics on the principle of material pleasure 
alone, disregarding the fact that intellectual and aesthetic pleasures 
have a moral value as well. 

The lack of an holistic perspective on ethics, however, was not a 
pecularity of the utilitarian doctrine. Guyau’s criticism applied, in 
equal measure, to Kantian ethics, where one finds the conception 
of moral ideas without a practical foundation in society. Through 
his concept of autonomy of the ethical sphere, Kant had abandoned 
a theological world view where human will was morally bound to 
obey the divine law. According to Guyau, Kant did not adequately 
ground ethics in an alternative world view. Kant placed his theory 
of ethics in a philosophical vacuum by claiming, at the same time, 
the autonomy of the individual and the universality of the moral 
law. Guyau argues that Kant failed to recognize the social base of 
individual morality and of individual choice. 

Guyau thought that utilitarian and Kantian ethics needed to be 
brought together and he set himself the task of producing an original 
synthesis that would faithfully describe the characteristics of modern 
morality. His third book, the Esqutsse d’une morale sans obligation ni 
sanction (Sketch of a Morality without Obligation or Sanction), was 
the outcome of this work. In the Esqutsse Guyau envisions a theory of 
ethics in which mtuitionists and idealists set their moral theory on a 
hypothetical basis, concerning themselves with the ideal morality. 
Naturalists and utilitarians, on the other hand, followed the inductive 
model of positive science, producing a practical morality that was con- 
cerned with moral facts alone. Guyau argues that the moral freedom 
of the individual derives from limiting scientific determinism to moral 
facts, leaving the sphere of moral ideas to metaphysical speculation. 

Guyau demonstrates how the distinction between moral facts and 
moral ideas generates the historical disappearance of obligation 
and sanction: 


On the one hand, naturalist and positivist morality cannot pro- 
duce invariable principles, in relation to either obligation or 
sanction; on the other hand, if the idealistic morality can perform 
this task, it is only on a hypothetical basis, with no assertive 
quality. In other words, what is in the order of facts is not 
universal, and what is universal is only a speculative hypothesis.** 


Guyau reasoned that since the social obligations and sanctions ad- 
dressed by the positivists are only factual and contingent (that is, 
they are based on moral facts and cannot go beyond their specific 
instance), a science of ethics cannot be universal. On the other hand, 
Guyau considered the idealistic ethics, based on moral ideas, as able 
to produce a universal law, but only in a purely speculative fashion 
(that is, having a hypothetical quality which is not binding in any 
compelling way). In other words, Guyau eliminated obligation and 
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sanction from modern ethics because of the contingency of moral 
facts on one hand, and the speculative quality of moral ideas on the 
other. 

It is here, in the introduction to the Esquisse, that Guyau intro- 
duces his concept of anomie. He writes the term first in Greek script, 
hinting at the likelihood that he had learned the term directly from 
the Greek, and not from any western language transliteration. 
Guyau was, in fact, a Greek scholar and his work on Epicureanism 
was punctuated by literal quotations in Greek. Moreover, he was 
familiar with the works of Plato and Plutarch where the word, 
anomie, is frequently used. Guyau states, in the introduction, that 
the variability of moral rules caused by the elimination of obligation 
and sanction should be considered the characteristic of the morality 
of the future. Then, he adds, “This one [the morality of the future] 
will be, under different points, not only abrovoyos [autonomous] 
but also dvoyos [anomic].’’* Taking, as a starting point, that moral 
values are characterized not only by their autonomy from the sphere 
of reason but also by the absence of any fixed law, Guyau uses the 
concept of anomie to elaborate a theory of ethics. He sees the pro- 
gressive individualization of morality and moral rules as a necessary 
outcome of the positivistic revolution and of the decline of tra- 
ditional religion in modern society. The history of ethics shows a 
gradual shift from collective and external criteria for ethical conduct 
towards individual and internal criteria. For Guyau, anomie is not to 
be considered an evil or an illness of modern time, but its distinguish- 
ing quality. While many social thinkers were concerned about how to 
restore the social order eroded by the industrial revolution and the 
advent of positivism, Guyau presented the intellectual risk of moral 
anomie as the challenge of the new era. Modern people could no 
longer rely on religious faith or transcendental truth. Rather, they 
had to find a standard of conduct within themselves, in their impulse 
toward life. Instead of the old aphorism ‘I must, therefore I can,’ 
Guyau proposes the reverse: ‘I can, therefore I must.’ The essence 
of human life is its impulse for action, which not only creates physical 
fecundity, but is the fountainhead of moral fecundity as well.’® 

Guyau’s main goal in the Esquisse was to provide a satisfactory 
holistic approach to modern ethics. Positivists and idealists had 
considered only one aspect, either the factual or the ideal, at the 
expense of the other. Regarding the invasion of ethics by positivism, 
Guyau thought it a main project of his Esquisse ‘to assess the im- 
portance, the extent, but also the limits of an exclusively scientific 
morality.”'® In this regard, it is important to point out that Guyau 
was not concerned with founding his own science of morality, as 
some critics, like G. Aslan,'’ implied. Rather, he strived to specify 
the limits of a science of ethics that is based only on empirical 
observations. Not only are moral facts to be confronted with 
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moral ideas, but the latter are the logical cause of the former. Guyau 
explains: 


Reason shows us two different worlds: the real world where we 
live, and a type of ideal world where we also live . . . only when we 
refer to the ideal world does the general consensus disappear: 
each individual perceives itin his own way; some deny its existence 
altogether. It is, however, the way we think about the ideal world 
that determines the way we will feel bound to act... it is there- 
fore impossible to ignore this productive source of activity.’ 


The world of moral ideas is no less important in ethics than the acts 
themselves; a proper understanding of the dynamics of moral life 
must account for both elements. ‘We must rely on the metaphysical 
thought in ethics as we rely on economic thought in politics and 
sociology.”!® 

Once Guyau outlines the relevance of speculation about moral 
ideas, he defines anomie as a feature that distinguishes a meta- 
physical from a positivistic orientation towards ethics. First, he 
argues that the metaphysical thought concerns moral ideas that 
are unproductive in any practical sense; that is, metaphysical thought 
is not motivated by interests or utilitarian considerations. Second, 
the metaphysics of ethics is eminently hypothetical because it is 
based on individual assumptions, not on empirical facts themselves. 
Third, such hypothetical speculations are characterized by variation 
among individuals. This variation, Guyau adds, ‘is the absence of a 
fixed law, that can be described as anomie, in contrast with the 
Kantian autonomy.”° The complementarity of anomie and autonomy 
is, here, only apparently abandoned. 

Guyau illustrates the concept of anomie throughout the Esquisse, 
but the concept retains the same essential features that appear in 
the mtroduction. Anomie is the distinguishing quality of Guyau’s 
idea of modern ethics. The contrast of anomie with autonomy only 
seems to depart from Guyau’s earlier definition; it is apparent from 
the context that Guyau did not intend to contrast anomie with 
Kant’s autonomy, but rather to add to it. He considered Kant’s 
combination of autonomy and universality of the moral sphere 
as logically contradictory: 


He thought that individual freedom of the moral subject could 
coexist with the universality of the moral law... but, in the 
sphere of freedom, the good order is exactly the absence of 
preconceived order... the real ‘autonomy’ must produce in- 
dividual originality, not general conformity.*! 


Guyau developed his concept of anomie with historical and 
logical consistency. To him the history of ethics clearly shows an 
increasing role of individual speculation throughout the centuries; 
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he expands on this fact and finds it to be consistent with a modern 
ethic that is autonomously produced by the individual, and is, by 
logical consequence, free from external rules, i.e. anomic. 

After its original formulation in the Esqutsse, Guyau further 
develops the concept of anomie in his fourth book, L Trreligion de 
lavenir (The Non-Religion of the Future) published in 1887, and 
reviewed by Durkheim in the Revue philosophique that same year. 
This work, which Guyau started in 1884, was an attempt to study 
the history of religions from a sociological perspective. In the intro- 
duction, Guyau emphasizes the sociological approach as the best 
way to understand the origins of religious phenomena. Human 
sociability produces religious feelings because of the dependence 
we experience on other human beings, and because of our social 
need for affection, tenderness, and love.?? Guyau also comments 
that researchers in the field of religion often fail to distinguish 
between the specific character of religious phenomena and the 
collateral issues of ethics and metaphysics. Positive religion is 
characterized by three observable features: mythic explanations, 
a system of dogmatic beliefs, and a cult and system of rites. When- 
ever these features are missing we do not have a natural religion, 
but only a metaphysical hypothesis that lacks positivity.2*> The 
absence, in modern times, of the positive elements found in old 
religions indicates that we are not headed toward a new religious 
form; rather we are witnessing the disappearance of religion. Guyau 
entitles his book ‘The Non-Religion of the Future’ because he 
considers modern beliefs to be qualitatively different from former 
religious beliefs. 

In L'Irréligion Guyau proposes his concept of religious anomie 
as the definmg characteristic of modern religiosity. The concept 
parallels the moral anomie proposed by Guyau in his Esquisse. 
The myths and cults of natural religion are replaced in modern 
times by scientific investigation. Reality is now interpreted by 
empirical observation rather than by mythical explanations; the 
dogmatic religion of ancient times has given way to the religion 
of doubt, skepticism, and positive knowledge. Natural religion is 
divested of its moral function; individuals are nowadays left to their 
metaphysical speculation, to their religious individualism, to their 
religious anomie.”* 

Religious anomie and moral anomie are directly related. Guyau 
connected the two as follows: 


We have elsewhere proposed as the ideal morality what we called 
moral anomte, the absence of apodictic, fixed, and universal 
rules.’ We even more strongly believe that the ideal of any 
religion should tend towards religious anomie — towards the 
enfranchisement of the individual, whose freedom of thought is 
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more important than his own life, and towards the elimination of 
dogmatic faith under whatever type of camouflage.”® 


In the ethical sphere moral anomie is the element that eliminates the 
imperative uniformity of moral codes. In the religious sphere, 
religious anomie performs a similar function by substituting the faith 
of a transcendental approach with the doubt and skepticism of the 
individual. Religious anomie strives toward the elimination of all 
imperative external rules of conduct. 

The practical side of religious phenomena, the one Guyau con- 
sidered eminently sociological, survives in the idea of association. 
The associations of human beings found during the era of natural 
religions will persist in the future, but their character will be quite 
different. New associations lessen constraints upon members. 
Individuals freely choose to become members on the basis of their 
different interests and moral or religious hypotheses. Hence, the 
associations of individuals become more spontaneous and are subject 
to variations, following an increasing differentiation which Guyau 
calls the ‘law of progress.’ There will be associations for intellectual, 
moral, and aesthetic purposes. 

In the Esquisse as well as in L’Irréligion, Guyau’s concern is to 
approach the issues of morality and religion in an exhaustive way 
without ignoring the practical or theoretical implications of the 
themes studied. In Guyau’s writings, observation and metaphysical 
speculation go hand in hand; both are equally needed. Positive 
science furnishes scientific statements about an observed reality; 
metaphysical thought allows for the study of processes, like the 
production of knowledge or morality, that escape empirical obser- 
vation. The one-sided approach of both positivists and idealists was, 
in Guyau’s view, detrimental to a proper understanding of ethical 
issues. Idealists made the mistake of identifying their speculations 
with the real world; positivists made the mistake of identifying 
what they see with what should be. 

In his studies, Guyau compared the historical development of 
religions and ethical theories with the claims made by positivists; 
he showed that scientific generalizations about ethics are unwarranted 
and trespass the area of scientific inquiry. The distinguishing features 
of modern ethics and religions can be defined only in a properly 
historical perspective: Guyau’s concepts of moral and religious 
anomie are historically grounded, and have their justification in 
the development of ethics and religions in human societies. 

Guyau died young, before he had a chance to elaborate his ethical 
theory in more detail, but the principles and method were already 
clearly stated in his first works. It is from these that Durkheim takes 
and then develops his own concept of anomie; a concept that is 
integral to Durkheim’s proposed ‘science of ethics’. 
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Durkheim became familiar with the concept of anomie some time 
before he produced his own version in The Division of Labor in 
Society, in 1893. In his review of Guyau’s book, L’rréligion de 
l’avenir, which appeared in the Revue philosophique in 1887,7 
Durkheim expressed satisfaction with the new sociological approach 
attempted by Guyau in his analysis of religious phenomena. The 
book included three sections: the genesis of religions, the dissolution 
of religions, and the non-religion of the future. Describing the third 
part, Durkheim reports: 


Since the old religions are leaving us, and the growing progress of 
science with the vulgarization of the scientific spirit prevent the 
rise of a new religion, the religious ideal can only consist of a 
religious anomie, that is, the enfranchisement of the individual, 
and the abolition of all dogmatic faith. The author had already 
shown elsewhere how the ideal morality consists in the moral 
anomie.?’ 


In his book review Durkheim did not discuss the specifics of 
Guyau’s concept of anomie, but he did make some critical com- 
ments in relation to Guyau’s underlying theory of social sentiments. 
There Durkheim advocated two distinct types of social sentiments. 
On the one hand, there are the sentiments generated by the inter- 
action of the individual with his fellow citizens; on the other, there 
are the feelings of belonging to the social organism in its entirety: 


The first ones do not interfere with my autonomy and person- 
ality ...on the contrary, when I act under the influence of the 
others, I am nothing but a part of the whole. ...it is for this 
reason that only the second ones can generate the idea of 
obligation.?? 


Guyau, in Durkheim’s opinion, correctly advocated a sociological 
approach to the study of religions, and correctly showed how the 
development of religions parallels the development of society. 
However, Durkheim argues that Guyau wrongly emphasized the role 
of metaphysical speculation, and of the individual within it, in 
accounting for the religious and moral change in history. Durkheim’s 
revision of Guyau’s work was to shift from Guyau’s emphasis on 
the individual and the speculative to the social and positivistic 
approach. If not specifically dealing with anomie, Durkheim still 
offered, in nuce, what would later become his theory of moral 
sentiments and obligation as developed in The Division of Labor.*° 

The literature on Durkheim’s concept of anomie is extensive. It 
is not my goal, here, to analyze this literature or to describe the 
evolution of anomie in Durkheim’s writings. Both have been done 
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by others.*! I will instead limit myself to an examination of 
Durkheim’s first formulation of anomie in The Diviston of Labor, 
showing that anomie appears from the onset to have been borrowed 
from Guyau, and to be closely related with Durkheim’s stand on 
ethical theory. 

Most sociologists consider the first chapter of the third book of The 
Division of Labor (The Anomic Division of Labor) as Durkheim’s first 
statement about anomie.** However, if we read the introduction to 
the 1893 edition of The Division of Labor closely, we will find the 
concept of anomie discussed there. In a large section of the intro- 
duction, which was removed from later editions,** Durkheim dis- 
cussed at length the foundations of his ‘science of ethics’. There, 
Durkheim stated the following: 


The sentiment of obligation, that is, the existence of duty, is in 
danger of being weakened in admitting there is a morality, and 
perhaps a higher, which rests on the independent creations of the 
individual, which no rule determines, which is essentially anomic. 
We believe, on the contrary, that anomie is the contradiction of 
all morality.** 


Even if apparently confined to a footnote, this statement indicates 
that Guyau’s notion of anomie had continued to hold Durkheim’s 
attention. Now, he openly rejected Guyau’s interpretation, by taking 
an opposite point of view. Guyau had shown, through his historical 
analysis, that moral and religious anomie were distinguishing features 
of modern societies; the elimination of obligation and sanction in 
the ethical sphere was dictated by the development of human knowl- 
edge and the dissolution of transcendental rules of conduct. Durkheim 
claimed, instead, that obligation and sanction are a stne qua non of 
morality, whose features are given once and for all. Anomie is here 
axiomatically characterized as ‘the contradiction of all morality.’ 
From the above quote, it seems evident that Durkheim first proposed 
his concept of anomie in contradiction to Guyau’s concept. 

In order to show how Durkheim’s anomie serves his notion of 
morality we need to examine in more detail his science of ethics. 
Durkheim considered his The Division of Labor to be ‘an attempt 
to treat the facts of the moral life according to the method of the 
positive science." To accomplish this task, he says that one must 
abandon the approach of traditional moralists who would confront 
moral facts with a ‘pre-established general formula of morality.’ 
To found a science of ethics one needs to start with the analysis 
of moral facts, of ‘those duties generally admitted.” In order to 
be able to recognize a moral fact one must rely on its externality 
and constraint, which Durkheim identifies as the obligation of its 
accomplishment and the sanction attached to its violation. From 
there, Durkheim goes on to state that all rules of conduct whose 
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transgressions are sanctioned are moral rules. Moreover, an act that 
is not obligatory loses the quality of a moral act.?? In this context, 
any act left to the discretion of the individual would be, by definition, 
totally outside the realm of morality. 

Durkheim’s concept of anomie is an outcome of his moral 
philosophy rather than of his scientific empiricism. Durkheim 
claimed that society is the source of morality, and that the individual 
has no choice but to obey the rules of conduct that society pre- 
established for him. The history of ethics showed a change in social 
location from which morals were produced (from the ancient gods 
to the modern state) but no change in the compelling quality of 
moral rules. Morality remained societal, external to individuals, and 
coercive upon human behavior. Durkheim represents, in this con- 
text, the transcendental tradition that considers the relationships 
between man and society as pre-given. John Horton gives a clear 
account of Durkheim’s transcendentalism: 


Preoccupied with the nature of order rather than change, Durkheim 
emphasized the passive side of the man-society relationship, how 
society makes and constrains men. His definition of anomie with 
its focus on the problems of social control and morality pre- 
supposes an absolute and eternal distinction between man and 
society and a dualistic conception of human nature. . . . Durkheim’s 
man is homo duplex, part egoistic, anarchistic and self seeking, 
part moral in so far as he is regulated and constrained by society, 
which is the source of all logic and morality.*° 


Durkheim proposed as a scientific method and a scientific fact 
what was, in reality, a propositional statement about the nature of 
man, society, and morality.°*° 

When, in 1902, Durkheim dropped the thirty page section of the 
introduction devoted to his science of ethics, he also added a second 
preface in which the concept of anomie had clear prominence. The 
preface to this new edition shows the development that the concept 
of anomie had undergone. In 1902 Durkheim writes: 


If anomie is an evil, it is above all because society suffers from it, 
being unable to live without cohesion and regularity. A moral 
or Juridical regulation essentially expresses, then, the social needs 
that society alone can feel.*° 


Once Durkheim had set forth his equation that morality equals 
social order, he made it inevitable that the concept of anomie should 
follow the same path. From being a simple negation of true morality, 
as Durkheim had claimed in 1893, anomie becomes any form of 
deregulation or lack of cohesion from which society may suffer. 
Moreover, Durkheim adds a juridical meaning to the originally moral 
connotation of anomie.*! This development is still consistent with 
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the premises of Durkheim’s science of ethics. Society is the main- 
spring of moral rules; anomie is the negation of society and hence 
the negation of all morality. Any loosening of societal rules, whether 
moral or juridical, can be labeled as anomie. Durkheim’s conclusion 
to The Division of Labor states this quite clearly: ‘Man is a moral 
being only because he lives in society, since morality consists in being 
solidary with a group and varying with this solidarity. ”*? 

In spite of the variety of themes covered by Durkheim in later 
works, his moral philosophy and the derived concept of anomie 
remained essentially unchanged. The technical use of anomie in 
parts of The Division of Labor and in Suicide can be considered 
a variation on the moral concern that produced Durkheim’s original 
formulation. In later works, like Moral Education and The Elementary 
Forms of Religious Life, the word anomie disappears, but the con- 
cern with moral order and the search for a solution to the pathologi- 
cal absence of moral norms in modern society is more explicit than 
in Durkheim’s previous works. 


ANOMIE, ETHICS, AND SOCIAL THEORY 


Despite the wide divergence between the work of Guyau and 
Durkheim that I have outlined, there are also some similarities. 
Both authors are concerned with moral issues and with the develop- 
ment of new forms of morality. Their critique of both utilitarian 
doctrines and Kant’s imperative morality is also a common feature; 
though their conclusions were quite different.** Both authors 
looked at the historical development of moral and religious ideas 
in relation to individuals and society, and both felt that the com- 
plete identification of the individual with his social group, a classical 
feature of the past, was giving way to the increasing freedom of 
individual speculation. Both agreed this freedom caused a definite 
strain between society and its members. A reconciliation of the 
dualism was needed, and both authors saw this as their main task. 
They differed, however, in how they accomplished the task. 

Guyau considered the rapid increase in knowledge of modern 
times as the main element that would reconcile the individual with 
society. Sociability itself arises from human speculation, in that 
human speculation reveals the illusory nature of egoistic pleasures. 
The more we become knowledgeable, the more our human pleasures 
assume a social and sociable character,” he argued. Guyau envisioned 
that the growth of knowledge and science would result in increasingly 
= sociable moral sentiments, autonomously produced by individual 
speculation. The individual is at the center of history in modern 
times, because he is the primary source of knowledge and of moral 
ideas, a position formerly held by religions. The new morality and 
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the future religion are produced ina situation of individual autonomy 
and moral anomie. Their increasing differentiation means an advance- 
ment in the moral sphere, since evolution is characterized by going 
from the more homogeneous to the more heterogeneous. 

Anomie, with autonomy, is historically grounded, being the 
logical outcome of the increasing relevance of individual specu- 
lation in society. Anomie is a recognition of the place that history 
has given to the individual in our society rather than a metaphysical 
escape from modern times. Modern man must not be afraid of a 
diversity of beliefs, Guyau warns: ‘If two men think in a different 
way, all the better; they are closer to the truth than if they would 
both think the same way.’ Moreover, he adds, the further we progress 
in our speculative ability, the more we will converge towards a shared 
intellectual ground.** 

Speculative activity of individuals is not born in a vacuum, but is 
the outcome of human development throughout the centuries. It is 
also a skill in which individuals need to be trained. When morality 
is left to mdividual speculation, ignorance becomes synonymous 
with immorality: ‘Intellectual elevation,’ Guyau argues, ‘is always 
accompanied by moral elevation.’ If we educate the new generations 
in the spirit of free thought in which we believe, we are giving our 
pupils the speculative ability that will produce the sociability of 
moral and religious anomie.*® Guyau devotes an entire book, 
Education et heredite (Education and Heredity), to explaining the 
paramount role that education plays in modern society. Rather 
than providing a method of producing universal conformity, edu- 
cation should be pursued as an end in itself, as being an indispensable 
element for the attainment of total autonomy and anomie in the 
thought of the individual. Historically, education moved from the 
dogmatic ground of religious beliefs, to the speculative ground of 
free inquiry. The modern individual receives, through education, 
a training for the production of moral anomie. 

While Guyau favors anomie and sees education as a means of 
promoting it, Durkheim opposes anomie and sees education as a 
means of overcoming it. 

The major lines of Durkheim’s opposition to anomie, which run 
through all his works, first appeared in his 1887 criticism of Guyau’s 
LiIrréligion de lavenir. The review contains five major points of 
concern. First, Durkheim criticizes Guyau for emphasizing the role 
of pure speculation in the genesis of religions at the expense of 
sound scientific explanations. Second, whereas Guyau considered 
religious phenomena as an outcome of human need for knowledge 
and sociability, Durkheim proposes that sociability, not knowledge, 
is the determining cause of religious sentiments. Third, Durkheim 
specifies the existence of two types of social sentiments: those be- 
tween individuals, and those between individuals and representations 
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of society as a whole. While Guyau considers inter-individual senti- 
ments as more relevant in the origins of religions, Durkheim stresses 
the role of societal sentiments, since these are the only ones he 
believes capable of generating obligation in the individual. Fourth, 
Guyau identifies the progress of knowledge and scientific advance- 
ment as the cause of dissolution of traditional religions. Durkheim, 
on the contrary, argues that since religion is a social phenomenon 
one must find what it is that has changed in the nature of societies 
to cause the decline of traditional religions. Fifth, and last, Durkheim 
contests Guyau’s claim that metaphysical speculation will survive 
the decline of traditional religion. Durkheim argues: 


What, moreover, guarantees that metaphysics must be eternal? 
The great service which it rendered to science was to remind it 
constantly that it had limits, and that is why it has endured. 
But why should it not happen one day that this feeling of the 
limits of our science, confirmed by long experience, should not 
penetrate science itself, and become an integral element of the 
scientific spirit? *” 


Durkheim’s objections to Guyau are both methodological and 
substantive, two issues are at stake here. First, does positive science 
adequately explain the genesis of religions? Durkheim’s criticism 
of Guyau (first and fifth points) argues that it does. Second, does 
the separation of individual and society enhance our understanding 
of religious phenomena? Durkheim says yes, and he reiterates this 
point in his second, third, and fourth criticism of Guyau’s work. 
Guyau emphasizes the separation of science and values through the 
combined use of positive and speculative methods. Also he preserves 
the unity of the individual and society in his attempt to explain 
religious phenomena. Durkheim, instead, claims the use of positive 
method alone, and considers the social phenomena as altogether 
separate and distinct from the individual. 

With these premises, Durkheim sets himself to the task of explain- 
ing through scientific observation all aspects of social life, beginning 
with the most relevant one, morality. 

In his Division of Labor Durkheim claims that moral facts are 
eminently social, and he attempts to build a science of ethics that 
relies solely on their empirical observation. Durkheim denies the 
separation of moral facts from their value: 


What reconciles science and ethics is the science of ethics, for at 
the same time that it teaches us to respect the moral reality, 
it furnishes us with the means to improve it.** 


The identification of moral actions with their desirability caused all 
phenomena that departed from the normal moral order to be con- 
sidered anomic, a negation of all morality. Because of its disruptive 
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effect on the normal status, anomie was, for Durkheim, an un- 
desirable phenomenon in the social organism. 

In later stages of his career, i.e. in Moral Education, Durkheim 
recognizes the factor of knowledge, underestimated in earlier works, 
as an important element of modern morality. His approach to it is 
still antithetical to Guyau’s. Guyau sees education and knowledge 
as active producers of religious individuality and moral anomie; 
Durkheim, rather, considers education as a passive method of achiev- 
ing social consensus, a constraining factor to the moral anomie of 
his time. 

Durkheim describes, in Moral Education, three main elements of 
morality: spirit of discipline, attachment to social groups, and 
autonomy or self-determination. With regard to autonomy, Durkheim 
argues: 


To act morally, it is not enough — above all, it is no longer enough 
—to respect discipline and to be committed to a group. Beyond 
this, and whether out of deference to a rule or devotion to a 
collective ideal, we must have knowledge, as clear and complete 
an awareness as possible of the reason for our conduct. This 
consciousness confers on our behavior the autonomy that the 
public conscience from now on requires of every genuinely and 
completely moral being.” 


Autonomy, Durkheim adds, is what distinguishes the secular morality 
of our days from the religious morality of former times. But the 
autonomy that Durkheim advocates is only a fictitious one. Since 
moral understanding comes from science, science is certainly a 
source of autonomy. Autonomy, however, does not imply a freedom 
of moral choice: 


To the extent that we see that it is everything it ought to be — 
that it is as the nature of things implies — we can conform, not 
simply because we are physically restrained and unable to do . 
otherwise without danger, but because we deem it good and 
have no better alternative.*° 


The educational process, then, is not a step forward in the emanci- 
pation of individual freedom, but a more sophisticated way of obtain- 
ing general consensus. The social changes that Guyau had outlined — 
the new religion, the new morality — no longer appear in Durkheim’s 
theory. Durkheim favors, rather, the reconstruction of traditional 
values on a new social platform, as he acknowledges himself: 


Now it is apparent that we have succeeded in expressing all these 
moral realities in rational terms. All that we needed was to sub- 
stitute from the conception of a supernatural being the empirical 
idea of a directly observable being, which is society.®! 
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Guyau saw a dynamic and changing society with the individual as 
the active agent of such change. Durkheim, instead, stressed that in 
spite of apparent changes in society, the externality and constraint 
of moral codes remained unchanged. That is why Durkheim’s social 
theory reminds us of Aristotle’s moral philosophy. 


CONCLUSION 


With this paper I hope to revive Guyau’s concept of anomie. I make 
the point that Durkheim learned the term from Guyau and adapted 
it to his moral theory. Moreover, both Durkheim’s and Guyau’s 
concepts of anomie are embedded in methodological and substantive 
claims; their assumptions about the nature of society and the way 
society should be studied are, in the end, what make the two con- 
cepts so different. 

Now, in conclusion, I briefly want to argue that Guyau’s concept 
of anomie is historically and theoretically grounded, and presents 
itself as a valid alternative to Durkheim’s. Guyau identifies, in the 
history of ethics, an evolution of moral forms that is worth investi- 
gating in its own right. Morality is not, for Guyau, a mere represen- 
tation of social solidarity. Instead, morality has an autonomous life 
of its own. The relationship between individual and collectivity is 
shaped equally by different moral forms. Durkheim equates morality 
with solidarity, thereby preventing the possibility of historical 
variation of forms of morality. Guyau believes that different moral 
forms have developed historically, and that moral anomie, the 
absence of fixed moral rules, is characteristic of the ethics of modern 
time. In contrast, by proposing his interpretation of morality, 
Durkheim falls victim to his concern for social order and therefore 
disregards the historical forms of morality, and their changing 
relation to social solidarity. 

Guyau’s concept of anomie is a valid alternative to Durkheim’s, 
not only because it is historically well grounded, but also because 
it is theoretically sound. Durkheim creates an unbridgeable gap 
between individual and society, by claiming that social phenomena 
can only be explained in terms of the social. His view of society as 
different and qualitatively superior to the individual, and his concept 
of morality as a prerogative of society alone, causes Durkheim to 
build a theoretical system that is teleologically closed, that comes 
full circle. Durkheim’s conclusions are implicit in the assumptions 
he initially made about the nature of society. Guyau, instead, argues 
that ‘there is a profound harmony underlying the antmomies be- 
tween individual existence and collective existence.** According 
to Guyau, the individual and the social find their unifying element 
in the human impulse for action, a source, itself, of moral fecundity. 
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Durkheim’s idea is that society is transcendental, external to the 
individual; Guyau’s idea is that society is immanent, that it is within 
the individual who is an active maker and remaker of his social 
environment. 

The concepts of anomie by Durkheim and Guyau are intimately 
linked with their theories at large. Durkheim’s theory is axiomatic 
in nature. Anomie can be identified only as a negation of morality, 
not as an alternative to a prevailing system of morality; this means 
that anomie does not have an autonomous identity, but exists only 
as alack of moral status, a deformation of the ideal standard. Guyau, 
on the other hand, proposes in moral anomie a form of morality that 
is independently created by the increase in human knowledge and 
rationality, a morality in its own right, not a mere negation, as 
Durkheim argued. Durkheim’s equation of social facts with moral 
facts, and of these with the ideal morality, seems unwarranted 
because it overlooks the formal aspect of ethics under the pretence 
of empirically observing the moral substance in society. Such an 
approach covers with a pseudo-scientific method what, in the end, 
is an apology for an immutable social order. Guyau’s approach is 
well deserving of attention because it does not subsume the moral 
form under any social substance but analyzes it as it is, as an 
historical form. The blurring of formal morality and solidarity 
causes Durkheim to establish value hierarchies in his research. On 
the positive side, morality equals solidarity, which equals good. 
On the negative side, anomie equals lack of cohesion, which in turn 
equals evil. Guyau’s crucial distinction between moral facts and 
moral forms allows for a historically sound and insightful description 
of ethics. 

It would be premature, at this point, to define the practical 
usefulness of Guyau’s theory in general, or of his concept of anomie 
in particular. It seems clear, however, that reviving Guyau’s thought 
will greatly improve our understanding of the ethics behind anomie. 


Marco Orru 

Department of Sociology 
University of California 
at Davts 
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*Earlier versions of this paper were ation meetings in San Francisco, 
presented at the meetings of the 10th September, 1982. The author is very 
International Congress of Sociology grateful to Gary Hamilton for his 
‘in Mexico City, August, 1982, and at generous comments throughout this 
the 77th American Sociological Associ- study. He also acknowledges the help 
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of Judith Stacey, Donald Levine, 
Beverly Lozano, Iris Bavister, and 
Bernadette Tarallo. The shortcomings 
of the paper rest, of course, with the 
author alone. 

1. Some state explicitly that 
Durkheim first resurrected anomie in 
sociology (e.g. S. De Grazia, The 
Political Community, Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1948; 
R.K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Soctal Structure, Glencoe, The Free 
Press, 1957). Others assume it im- 
plicitly (eg. E. Mayo, The Human 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization, 
New York, The Viking Press, 1933; 
R.M. McIver, The Ramparts We 
Guard, New York, The MacMillan 
Company, 1956; R. H. Brooker, ‘The 
Anatomy of Anomie’, Political Science, 
New Zealand, vol. 3, 1951, pp. 44-51; 
M. B. Clinard, Anomte and Deviant Be- 
havior, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1964). 

2. Only Anthony Giddens men- 
tions, as far as I know, Durkheim’s 
indebtedness to Guyau for the anomie 
concept (Cf. A. Giddens, Capitalism 
and Modern Social Theory, Cambridge 
The University Press, 1971, p. 80n). 

3. E. Durkheim, The Division of 
Labor in Society, trans. G. Simpson, 
New York, The Free Press, 1933, 
p.431n. 

4. In his Critique des systemes de 
morale contemporaine (Paris, Alcan, 
[1883] 1912, pp.389-408), A. Fouillée 
distinguishes between transcendental 
and immanent moral theories. John 
Horton, describing Durkheim’s con- 
cept of anomie, relates it to a transcen- 
dental interpretation of society (Cf. 
J. Horton, ‘The Dehumanization of 
Anomie and Alienation’, British 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 15, no. 4, 
December 1964, pp. 283-300). 

5. The Greek tragedians used the 
word, as well as Greek historians, and 
Greek philosophers. The Bible, m its 
Greek version, is also a rich source for 
the study of anomie. 

6. I was only able to gather few 
instances of a Latin transliteration of 
the Greek word, which in Latin 
becomes anomia. 

7. The influence of Renaissance 
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humanism and the Protestant Refor- 
mation upon the rediscovery of 
anomie is supported, throughout 
Europe, by the occurrence of the 
word in the writings of Lorenzo Valla, 
Erasmus Desiderius, Martin Luther, 
Guillaume Bude, William Lambarde, 
Robert Shelford, John Bramhall, and 
Thomas Hobbes, among others. 

8. The international fame of 
Guyau is testified by the translation 
of his major works, shortly after his 
death, in English, German, Spanish, 
and Italian. Guyau’s critique of 
religion and morality was compared 
to Nietzsche’s, his philosophy of life 
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Ivan Oliver 


‘The ‘old’ and the ‘new’ hermeneutic 
in sociological theory 


ABSTRACT 


This essay examines some recent developments in hermeneutics 
in order to assess the significance for sociology of renewed interests 
in this tradition. In particular the relationships between twentieth- 
century hermeneutic philosophy (here described as the ‘new’ 
hermeneutic) and the foundations of nineteenth-century German 
historical and social studies (the ‘old’ hermeneutic) are explored. 
Whilst generally welcoming the anti-positivist and anti-empircist 
stance of hermeneutics the main theme is to contrast the meth- 
odological interest in verstehen with more recent interest in onto- 
logical issues as found in, for example, Gadamer’s Truth and 
Method. It is suggested that in some respects the newer tra- 
dition gives a rather narrow interpretation of the hermeneutic 
foundations of German sociology and, despite its great achieve- 
ments elsewhere, may encourage sociology to step beyond what, 
logically speaking, may be said in the discipline. The work of 
Max Weber is claimed to be central to an evaluation of the place 
of both ‘old’ and ‘new’ hermeneutics in sociology. In opposition 
to enthusiasm for the newer interpretations it is suggested that 
Weber has not yet outlived his usefulness. In particular a Weberian 
hermeneutic is seen as making an important contribution to the 
currently much discussed relationship between human agency and 
social structure. 


INTRODUCTION 


Renewed interest in hermeneutics, an ancient tradition refusing to 
lie down and die in spite of the numerous assaults of positivism, 
seems to be a growth area in sociological theory and the philosophy 
of social science. Certainly the evidence for this claim is not all of 
a piece; drawn as it is from a wide range of humanistic, social 
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scientific and philosophical perspectives. Nevertheless one common 
thread is a preoccupation with the understanding of social action 
which separates the social to some degree (varying from author to 
author) from nature. 

This interest is manifest in a number of areas. In, for example, 
the impact of Wittgenstein’s later philosophy, the long delayed 
recognition of Vico, phenomenological sociology, the rise of the 
Frankfurt School and in recent translations of Gadamer’s works. 
Much of this literature finds a place in Giddens’s New Rules of 
Sociological Method and subsequent works, the perceptive and 
influential nature of which may, allowing for his many reservations, 
reinforce the interest already shown in hermeneutic (or interpretative) 
sociology. Even theology, the stronghold of hermeneutics long 
before sociology found its place in the sun, now draws insights 
from more sociological approaches.’ 

The renewal can also be seen in a shift of emphasis away from 
regarding hermeneutic approaches as quite peripheral towards 
according them a more central role, no longer eclipsed by positivism 
and thereby accorded a position of marked epistemological m- 
feriority. In positivism verstehen is located in the context of ‘dis- 
covery’ rather than ‘justification’ as a source of ‘insights’, ‘guesses’, 
or ‘hunches’ which may guide research, but which add nothing to 
scientific knowledge unless confirmed through the testing of 
hypotheses. Such claims are found in a number of writers’ and 
some, notably those closest to logical positivism, tend to deny the 
tradition any validity whatsoever. Neurath suggests that: 


Empathy, understanding (verstehen) and the like may help the 
research worker, but they enter into the totality of scientific 
statements as little as does a good cup of coffee which also furthers 
a scholar in his work.’ 


In contrast the newer philosophies of science, particularly those 
stressing the importance of language, the abandonment of naive 
empiricism, and the theory-dependence of observation, tend to 
give rather more sympathetic discussions of hermeneutics than 
had been the case whilst positivism dominated sociological theory.* 

These welcome correctives afford an opportunity to take stock 
of the newer literature and, as one preliminary suggestion for focusing 
a debate on the role of hermeneutics in sociological theory, this 
paper will examine the claim that more recent developments are 
an advance on nineteenth- and early twentieth-century German 
social science. In particular raising the question of whether some 
of the newer interpretations may reintroduce (in a totally unin- 
tentional way) difficulties characteristic of positivist sociology 
and, if they do, whether we should reaffirm the value of the older 
formulation. 
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The impetus to explore the issue in this way stems from a major 
problem for any sociological theory, namely the limits or boundaries 
of the discipline. An earlier paper took up this issue by suggesting 
both limits to positivist sociology and that an hermeneutic approach 
might be more satisfactory. Of particular relevance here is the 
positivist version of what will be called ‘objectivism’ which claims 
that we can, as scientific sociologists, know the social world (i.e. its 
underlying objective reality) independent of the actor’s conception 
of the situation. This claim will be considered later but it will be 
useful to anticipate some likely misunderstandings. In particular it 
is most emphatically not suggested that in other respects theorists 
here characterized as ‘objectivists’ are alike — that objectivism 
flattens out other important differences in their work. Rather the 
intention is simply to isolate one strand linking otherwise’ diverse 
thinkers. Nor is it suggested that actors’ interpretations, although 
of central importance, are necessarily the final court of appeal. 
It may be that on a given issue sociology could provide a more 
comprehensive perspective than that available to the participants. 
What is in question is the scope of sociological attempts to establish 
propositions which count as knowledge about the world. Thus it will 
be suggested that, allowing for the massive contribution of objectivist 
thinkers, there is a strong tendency within this tradition to extend 
claims to knowledge into issues best regarded as matters of belief. 

Having suggested hermeneutics as an alternative to positivism the 
aim is to explore some aspects of this other side of the methodologi- 
cal coin through the relationship between what might be called the 
‘old’ and the ‘new’ hermeneutics. Neither of these had their origins 
in sociology, but both have had, or are beginning to have, an in- 
fluence on the discipline. The main theme is that, methodologically 
speaking, the newer trend may invite a step backwards because the 
difficulties surrounding objectivism reappear, albeit from a very 
different quarter. Whatever the shortcomings of ‘objectivism’ there 
is no intention of replacing this with a simple minded ‘subjectivism’ 
which redescribes the actor’s world. On the contrary, an abiding 
sociological task is to find a coherent way of doing justice to both 
objective structural constraints and the world building capacity of 
agents. These points will be made in the following ways: 


1 By suggesting that, allowing for justified criticism, the ‘out- 
dated’ hermeneutic is inadequately represented by the newer 
perspective. 

2 By questioning the extent to which a sociological hermeneutic 
can offer the objectively valid account of the world. 

3 By examining the contribution of hermeneutics towards under- 
standing the relationship between social structure and human 
agency. 
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Before these issues can be taken up it is necessary to sketch in some 
features of the hermeneutic tradition. 


Il THE ‘OLD’ AND THE ‘NEW’ HERMENEUTIC 


No simple dichotomy can do justice to the diversities found within 
hermeneutics and interpretative sociologies. Certainly all manner of 
qualification can and should be made to a distinction between the 
‘old’ and ‘new’. Here the terms are intended to be no more than an 
heuristic device to help isolate and investigate one trend within a 
series of exceedingly complex issues. Moreover the chronology is 
only reasonably satisfactory since both strands have much older 
roots than sociology, stretching back to Aristotle’s logic.° Thus 
only in so far as one strand links with the early history of sociology 
it is here described as an ‘older’ tradition and, similarly, the other is 
‘new’ primarily in the sense of being new to sociology. The version 
of the new hermeneutic to be considered here is that which seeks 
to transcend the limits of method and to give an altogether wider 
meaning to verstehen, in particular as a path to ontological state- 
ments rather than as a methodological directive. 

In general hermeneutics may be described as the science of in- 
terpretation. Its task is to make clear, reveal, or understand the 
meaning of texts, language, action and social institutions. The old 
hermeneutic covers the methodological underpinnings of the nine- 
teenth-century Geisteswissenschaften: stretching from the first 
fragmentary reception of Vico’s work in Germany in the generation 
of Herder and his mentor Hamann: though the various historical 
schools and the exponents of hermeneutics in theology, history 
and philosophy: to the foundations of interpretative sociology in 
Weber and Simmel. The new hermeneutic is essentially a twentieth- 
century product, the particular strand in question here being much 
influenced by Heidegger’s philosophy. 

Perhaps the best way to introduce the differing goals of each is 
to bring to notice a controversy between Emilio Betti and Hans 
Georg Gadamer. Betti sees in Gadamer’s work a failure to provide 
an adequate methodological foundation for the Geisteswtssenschaften 
whereas Gadamer tends to see Betti and himself as talking past one 
another because he is not developing a methodology at all. Ina 
letter to Betti (written in 1961 and cited by both) he says, ‘funda- 
mentally I am not proposing a method, but I am describing what ts 
the case.” Thus, as the title of his great work indicates, Gadamer 
sees hermeneutics as a path to truth, not as a method. 

In terms of this ontological interest Gadamer finds the nineteenth- 
century tradition wanting because the focus on method is too 
narrow and because the stress on empathy is an unsatisfactory 
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psychological foundation for hermeneutics. These claims will be 
examined below; pointing to the non-empathic element in the 
older tradition and questioning the assumed weakness of the 
methodological as against ontological approach. Everything here 
depends on how one defines sociology, but from the present view- 
point the development of limits beyond which we cannot, as 
sociologists, legitimately go is a strength not a weakness. This does 
not imply that ontological questions and moral evaluations are 
unimportant. Rather, it is to claim that they are too important to 
be answered within sociology alone, although sociology will cer- 
tainly contribute to an answer. 

These claims are not meant to devalue the overall significance 
of Gadamer’s contribution. The more limited focus of this discussion 
is to rajse doubts about the applicability of his work to sociology 
where totally unintended results may be forthcoming. Criticisms 
of empathy may offer further encouragement to positivists wishing 
to dismiss the whole tradition as utterly speculative whilst the 
ontologizing of hermeneutics may, because of its more universalistic 
clams, renew the quest for an Archimedean point from which to 
correctly explam the world. A quest characteristic for so long of 
positivist objectivism. Gadamer’s concern is wider than mine and it 
may well be that ontological preoccupations will be of foremost 
concern in, say, theology — an example he uses and to which the 
conclusion will return. Nor should these remarks be taken to imply 
that sociology is devoid of ontological or epistemological assump- 
tions. The conceptions of social science found, for example, in 
Marx’s materialism, Durkheim’s positivism and Weber’s Kantianism 
clearly depend upon such assumptions which influence the claims 
made as to the possible scope of sociological knowledge. 


III AN APPRAISAL OF THE ‘OLD’ HERMENEUTIC 


Although various forms of hermeneutics are influenced by positivism 
(e.g. Dilthey’s attitude to J.S. Mill) opposition to the ‘unity of 
method’ claim is common ground between them. However this 
should not be allowed to mask basic disagreements over the nature 
and scope of hermeneutics and consequently over the possibilities 
for disciplines inspired by this approach. A number of writers in 
the newer tradition put aside other differences to agree that nine- 
teenth century hermeneutics can best be characterized by a some- 
what narrow interpretation of verstehen. This narrowness, they 
feel, was due to unnecessary concessions to positivism and to a 
relance on psychologism. These charges can be found in, for 
example, Winch’s view on Weber and Habermas’ treatment of 
Dilthey.* They are set out at greatest length by Gadamer who 
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seeks, like Winch and Habermas, to rebuild an hermeneutic over- 
coming the limitations of previous attempts. 

Gadamer makes two broad objections against the ancients on 
behalf of a modern hermeneutic based on Heiddegger’s phenomen- 
ology. First, that although the nineteenth century German literature 
gives great weight to the distinction between explanation and under- 
standing, it is nevertheless the case that the debates are dominated 
by the model of natural science. In particular the German translation 
of J. S. Mill’s System of Logic set the tone resulting in an ‘artificial 
narrowness in which nineteenth century methodology was caught.” 
Just as Kant sought to give epistemological foundations to natural 
science, so Droysen’s Historik and Dilthey’s Eimlettung in die 
Getsteswissenschaften hoped to provide a critique of historical 
reason giving scientific foundations to history. The positivist in- 
fluence can, Gadamer feels, be seen in the will to believe in an 
observer standing back from his own rootedness in history and 
thereby accounting for a past to be reconstructed, as in Ranke’s 
classic dictum, in terms of how things actually were.'® 

Second, romantic hermeneutics mistakenly equates verstehen 
with the re-living of experiences and thus, despite the encourage- 
ment of historical research, made empathy a hallmark of the nine- 
teenth-century position.’ Linked to the problem of empathy 
is that of subjectivism. Gadamer sees in the struggle to re-live the 
other’s experience a putting of the cart before the horse. Dilthey’s 
starting points in self-reflection and autobiography neglect the fact 
that ‘the great historical realities of society and state always have 
a predeterminant influence on any “experience’’.’ Thus they are 
shaky foundations for hermeneutics which must place more stress 
on understanding within a ‘tradition’ rather than through empathic 
self reflection.” 

Although Gadamer is not concerned with the development of 
sociology there can be no doubt that his brilliant analysis is an 
important critique of ideas which helped nurture German social 
science in general. Like any complex body of ideas this contains 
a number of contradictory positions exhibiting some of the features 
he outlines. In the first place inconsistencies arose from tensions 
engendered by the clash of idealist and positivist traditions. Second 
the various historical schools each stressed the idealistic preoccu- 
pation with unique cultural products in conjunction with an 
empiricist interest in piling up ‘facts’ from which generalizations 
could, one day, be made. Third, the relativism that grew hand in 
hand with the belief in understanding social institutions in their 
unique historical context proved to be a considerable moral dilemma. 
Thinkers like Rickert and Troeltsch were prone to appeal to some 
bedrock of ‘ultimate values’ in order to overcome (never success- 
fully) the corrosive force of relativism. This appeal to universals, 
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almost to natural law, contradicted the ideographic assumptions of 
historicism. 

The remainder of this section will focus primarily on the second 
problem that Gadamer raises, the reliance of nineteenth-century 
hermeneutics on empathy. Certainly this is linked to the question 
of a positivist view of history but, for present purposes, the role of 
empathy is more important even allowing for the extent to which a 
non-positivist view of history can be found in some of these writers, 
notably, Max Weber. In his methodology there is ample evidence 
against an empiricist appeal to the ‘brute facts’ of history, for an 
awareness of the theory-dependence of research and, moreover, for 
the essentially reflexive nature of historical and sociological work."” 
The role of empathy is more important because sociological theory 
is familiar with the erroneous but widely accepted claim, imported 
from positivism, that verstehen is essentially an intuitive preliminary 
to empirical science. Thus one paradoxical and unintended conse- 
quence of the current interest in hermeneutics may be the mis- 
appropriation (and I wish to stress this for it is not his intention) 
of Gadamer’s discussion of empathy as support for a renewed de- 
valuation of the older form of interpretative sociology. 

Thus, in defence of the older hermeneutic, the representation of 
empathy as a central feature of verstehen should be questioned. 
Certainly its importance to the nineteenth-century thinkers should 
be acknowledged, but not over emphasized. As understood here 
the decisive characteristic of the Getsteswissenschaften (using the 
term to denote the wider movement, not just Dilthey’s contribution) 
was not a commitment to empathy but to historicism. This rather 
confusing term is used to refer to the claim, shared with functional- 
ism and Marxism, that social institutions are to be understood in 
their context. The main feature of the Getstesutssenschaften interest 
in contextual understanding is the claim (in contrast to Popper’s 
usage) that there are no laws of nature or society to which we can 
appeal, that understanding is always of a unique cultural configuration. 
The roots of this stress upon the unique lie in a break with theories 
of natural law. In opposition to supposedly timeless and universal 
propositions about human nature, historicism emphasizes the role 
of the individual, the national heritage, and concrete historical 
situations in understanding human activity. This changing perspective, 
so central to nineteenth-century German social theory, arose not 
only from theoretical considerations but also as a result of increas- 
ingly nationalistic feelings during the struggle for liberation from 
Napoleonic rule.!* 

If it is true that understanding institutions involved detailed 
historical research, then the linking of verstehen with empathy 
seems a poor reward for the labours of German historiography. 
It also follows that in some but not all respects the gap between the 
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old and the new hermeneutic is more apparent than real. As Giddens 
points out Gadamer’s version of hermeneutics may be linked to other 
contemporary trends through a common interest in language.'* In 
these writings much is made of understanding within a ‘culture’ or 
a ‘form of life’ which do not seem to differ so very greatly from the 
aims of nineteenth-century historicism or from the work of Max 
Weber. In, for example, Anctent Judatsm he does not seek to under- 
stand prophecy by getting inside the head of Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
Rather he shows how the phenomenon developed within the context 
of Jewish history, social structure, and theology, all matters for 
historical research rather than introspective psychology. Since he 
was not, by his own admission, ‘religiously musical’ the study of 
Judaism may be taken as an indication that empathy was not upper- 
most m his mind when tackling the problem. Although not hostile 
towards empathy (except when linked to mystical notions of the 
volksgetst) he did insist that ‘one need not have been Caesar in order 
to understand Caesar’.*° Moreover, to understand, say, Goethe’s 
letters to Frau von Stein involves an exercise which ‘requires for its 
success an historical investigation of the conditions under which 
they came into being.’!” 

It is worthwhile, because of the widespread acceptance of opposing 
views, to elaborate a little on the non-empathic elements in the 
older tradition. Schleiermacher, Droysen, Dilthey and Weber have 
been chosen as key figures in the development of German theology, 
philosophy, history and the social sciences, between the late 
eighteenth and early twentieth centuries.'® It cannot, of course, be 
claimed that their thinking is all of a piece but in each the treatment 
of verstehen involves more than empathy. Perhaps the stress on 
empathy is strongest in Schleiermacher. Given his pietistic back- 
ground this is scarcely surprising. Pietism laid great stress on faith 
and feeling, on religion as a matter of the heart rather than the 
head. Much of this is contained in his reaction against rationalistic 
theology in On Religion: speeches to tts cultured despisers (1799) 
where we find an emphasis on individual feeling; particularly of 
absolute dependence on God as the foundation of religion.!® Given 
the influence of Schleiermacher it is certain that his empathic treat- 
ment of verstehen made an impact on subsequent thinkers, not the 
least on his biographer Wilhelm Dilthey.?° 

The empathic element is contained in his insistence that her- 
meneutics involve, alongside traditional philosophical/grammatical 
procedures, a psychological element in which we seek (by placing 
ourselves within his mind) to understand the author’s motives in 
doing or saying what he did in that particular way. Gadamer sees 
the introduction of this aspect as a fundamental shift away from 
the more limited task of textual criticism.” This did not, however, 
rule out a dependence on historical research, which can be seen 
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in Schleiermacher’s treatment of the ‘hermeneutic circle’. When 
seeking to understand texts, actions or institutions we face the 
dilemma: how can we know the parts without already knowing 
the whole context and, conversely, how can we grasp the whole 
without prior knowledge of the parts? This circularity is gradually 
and partially overcome by working backward and forward between 
the wider context and the particular text or action in question, 
building up an interpretation in layers since not everything can be 
understood at once. Clearly this could never be achieved if some 
purely introspective approach were adopted. Only through mastery 
of language, historical data, knowledge of the material conditions 
of existence and so on, is understanding possible.?? 

Schleiermacher’s approach culminates in a view of verstehen 
which asserts that the interpreter should seek to understand the 
text first as well as, then better than the author. A claim accepted 
by Dilthey and later by Gadamer who sees this as one formula of 
the old hermeneutic ‘that has been respected ever since and in the 
changing interpretation of which the whole history of modern 
hermeneutics can be read.’ He adds that the search for a better 
understanding than that of the author ‘contains the whole problem 
of hermeneutics’.?? For sociology perhaps the problem hinges on 
an answer to the question, when it is legitimate and when illegitimate, 
to seek a ‘better’ understanding? 

Turing to Droysen and Dilthey we again find the reliance on 
history. Like Dilthey, Droysen sought to defend idealism against the 
inroads of positivism and in so doing became partly caught up in 
that positivism. For Dilthey the link is through Mill’s Logic, for 
Droysen it is Buckle’s History of Civilization in England — a review 
of which was included in his Grundriss der Historik published in 
1867. Although hostile to Buckle’s admiration for Comte, and 
although the main thrust of Droysen’s work is anti-positivist, there 
are some echoes of a search for systematic generalizations. However 
these are to be discovered by historical research and not by apnon 
philosophizing of either an idealist or positivist kind.?* This does 
not mean that Droysen was free of all metaphysical assumptions. 
Far from it. Like many in the historicist tradition he was deeply 
imbued with a theological world-view. However this did not prevent 
him from seeing history as an empirical discipline. In the opening 
sections of the Historik he claims that ‘the essence of historical 
method is understanding by means of tnvestigations.”5 Despite 
any hints of positivism in his work systematic generalizations are 
only useful insofar as they help us to understand the individual, 
the unique.”° This is a central claim of historicism and one finding 
a place in Weber’s methodology. 

Much the same emphasis can be found in Dilthey who does stress 
the emphatic understanding of others. Perhaps he is the best known 
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exponent of this view, and, as such, is the most likely target for 
criticism of the nmeteenth-century tradition. Although resting on 
a solid enough basis, this criticism neglects other important aspects 
if undue attention is given to the reliving of experiences. In particu- 
lar, as Dilthey was aware, his work was influenced in no small degree 
by his encounter with positivism. A number of commentators 
including Gadamer have pointed this out, but remain divided as to 
its consequences for his thought as a whole.’” These debates cannot 
be taken up here but suggest that Dilthey was not wholly hostile 
to positivism and that he would take objections to uncontrolled 
intuitive guesswork seriously. Nor will his treatment of empathy 
be considered because, allowing for changes as his work developed, 
the fact that he accepted empathic reliving of the other’s experience 
is not at issue. What is at issue is whether his treatment of verstehen 
contained more than this. 

As with Schleiermacher the historical element is linked to the 
problem of the hermeneutic circle. Movement between the part 
and the whole necessarily involves understanding phenomena in 
their intellectual, social and historical context?* rather than through 
an intuitive leap into the other’s thoughts. As Dilthey says ‘man 
does not discover what he is through speculation about himself 
or through psychological experiments but through history’.”? Or 
again, ‘history alone shows what man is.”° History is not, however, 
an object for passive contemplation. Historical and empathic 
elements combine to produce ‘the final goal of the hermeneutic 
procedure’, which is, ‘to understand the author better than he 
understood himself.’*! Certainly Dilthey borrows this objectivist 
conclusion from Schleiermacher but he may also have been drawn 
towards it by the growing interest in Hegel shown in his later works. 
Hegel’s claim to reveal the pattern of history hidden from the actors 
by the cunning of reason may have led Dilthey in a direction, the 
influence of which can also be seen in Lukacs and Goldmann. 

Taken together, these writers suggest a number of themes, not 
shared equally by each, but sufficiently closely so as to indicate 
a measure of agreement. Perhaps the most basic is the stress on an 
ideographic understanding of historical individuals or cultures in 
opposition to nomological explanation. This understanding was 
based to some extent on empathy but this was only seen as possible 
within the wider context of historical research. Research which led 
to an understanding felt to be better than that of the actors — a 
claim often resting on metaphysical or theological beliefs about the 
workings of the spirit of a people, or age, or divine providence, in 
human history. 

If this is at all an accurate picture of the situation it is somewhat 
more complex than that offered by the empathic version of verstehen. 
It is also the case that elements essential to an hermeneutically 
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grounded sociology are conflated with others that are perhaps out 
of place. In the view taken here Max Weber, whilst rooted in the 
nineteenth-century tradition, succeeds (whatever other problems 
his work contains) in separating out those elements of most relevance 
to sociology from the others, which are not then rejected as having 
no meaning or sense. Rather they belong to frames of reference 
different from, but not inferior to, sociology. This claim leads to 
a conception of Weber as occupying a central place between the old 
and the new hermeneutic through the preservation of those features 
of the old hermeneutic appropriate to an empirical, but not positivist, 
discipline. Once again, however, this approach seems confronted 
by other versions of the objectivist aspiration to know, in some 
ultimate sense, the agent or author better than he does himself. 
One source of this challenge is a growing awareness of the stress 
on ontology in the new hermeneutic, on truth rather than method. 

The first question that arises from seeking to locate Weber in this 
way is; what did he draw from the nineteenth-century tradition? 
That Weber regarded himself as an offspring of the historical school 
is clear.*? 


The type of social science in which we are interested is an empirical 
science of concrete reality (Wirklichkeitswissenschaft). Our aim 
is the understanding of the characteristic uniqueness of the reality 
in which we move. We wish to understand on the one hand the 
relationships and the cultural significance of individual events in 
their contemporary manifestations and on the other the causes 
of their being historically so and not otherwise .** 


He was not only an offspring but remained, to a large extent, within 
this tradition. This point introduces debates about the overall develop- 
ment of Weber’s methodology and raises the supposedly rival claims 
of history and sociology in his work. One influential view, encouraged 
by Parsons, is that he starts his career within the historicist tradition, 
stressing the understanding of unique historical events, thereafter 
we have a movement towards general sociological concepts. This 
interpretation is not without support from Weber himself. He says: 


We have taken for granted that sociology seeks to formulate type 
concepts and generalized uniformities of empirical process. This 
distinguishes it from history, which is orientated to the causal 
analysis and explanation of individual actions, structures and 
personalities possessing cultural significance.** 


Thus we find a differing emphasis between, say, the studies of 
medieval trading companies or Roman agrarian history and Chapter 
l of Economy and Society. However the situation is more complex 
than this simple progression would suggest. 
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In the first place the supposedly chronological progression from 
the particular to the general will not bear scrutiny. Part II of Econ- 
omy and Soctety (completed before Part I) contains typological 
discussions, e.g. of religion, which are earlier texts than the historical 
Ancient Judaism. Second, in the methodological discussion in 
Chapter 1 of Economy and Society Weber refers us back on a number 
of occasions to earlier essays for elaboration of this or that point, 
or repeats in a compressed form arguments from these works. 
Particularly important here is the view that comparative sociology 
(and not just history) engages in causal analysis which is described 
in the terms used in Critical Studies in the Logic of the Cultural 
Sctences. This theory of ‘adequate causation’ is rooted in German 
jurisprudence (itself regarded as part of the Geisteswtssenschaften) 
rather than any positivist concept of causality, and has a strongly 
ideographic and historical character.** A point often obscured in 
the secondary literature and by Weber’s unhelpful summary of his 
view of causality in terms of ‘statistical probability’.*® 

The main point is that the nineteenth-century emphasis on histori- 
cal research was shared by Weber. Certainly the stress on unique 
historical configurations was supplemented but never ousted by 
more typological works when he came to be described as a sociologist. 
If this is so then Weber’s interests, methods and results need to be 
seen as, among other things, a continuation of the historicism that 
characterizes the old hermeneutic. This continuity must not, how- 
ever, hide the influence of ideas not discussed here. Menger’s 
economics would be one example and, most notable, neo-Kantianism 
particularly as developed in Rickert’s Die Grenzen der naturwtssen- 
schaftlichen Begriffsbildung. 

But this link does not extend to the ontological preoccupations 
of nineteenth-century historicism. Of course this does not mean 
that Weber’s sociology (or any other) is devoid of ontological 
assumptions, but rather that he draws more limited horizons around 
the contribution of sociology to the resolution of these questions. 
What Weber does is to reach back behind nineteenth-century 
romanticism to the Kantian distinction between knowledge and 
belief in order to understand the relationship between empirical and 
ethical statements and the creative role of the historian/sociologist 
in the research process, i.e. as a ‘knowing subject’ rather than a 
passive recipient of sense data. This Kantianism was bound to conflict 
with a mixture of empirical, metaphysical and theological perspec- 
tives that characterized the historical school before Weber. This is 
clearly evident in the confusion of positivist and idealist metaphysics 
found in Roscher and Knies. Weber is ‘astonished’ (his term) to find 
Roscher claiming that the work of the natural scientist and historian 
are similar and further, that the task of political economy is to seek 
the evolutionary laws of the state.*’ Equally confused is any attempt, 
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such as we find in Knies, to defeat the possibility of a systematic 
account of human action by appealing to metaphysical claims for 
the ‘freedom of the will’.*® 

The above sketches a picture of Weber committed to history 
distinguished from metaphysics. Starting from this side of the coin 
brings to notice a contrast with the essentially empathic view of 
verstehen that has been with us since at least Abel’s famous article 
in 1948.” What room does this picture leave for empathy? Weber 
rejected any idea of reconstructing the past ‘as it was’ or of literally 
rethinking the other’s thoughts and in a number of places argues 
against this fundamentalist approach.*° Given our capacity for 
action rather than behaviour as the feature distinguishing between 
the natural and social worlds, and our ability (as he rather crudely 
puts it) to ‘attach’ subjective meaning to these actions, then what 
is possible is a form of sympathetic participation which may make 
an action understandable.** Since we ‘attach’ subjective meaning 
to our own actions we can obtain valuable clues from this process 
or from identification (always partial) with others. Of course, 
sociology, even as defined by Weber, is not limited to ‘understand- 
able’ phenomena. All manner of ‘non-understandable’ elements 
(e.g. the physical environment and physiology) need to be integrated 
into the overall framework through their impact on and meaning 
to actors.*? 

Not only does sociology have to recognize an important place for 
the non-understandable but it is also, as Weber never tired of repeat- 
ing, obliged to justify its findings in a manner which takes us quite 
beyond empathic versions of understanding. As is well known he 
insisted on causal explanation in addition to interpretative under- 
standing and examination of his approach suggests that the practice 
adopted does not step out into positivism, but rather comes full 
circle by remaining faithful to the best substantive work of German 
historicism. Without any allusions to the spirit of the people or the 
guiding hand of divine providence, Weber’s account of causality is 
essentially historical. 

In his use of Edward Meyer’s examples (the Battle of Marathon, 
the 1848 Berlin revolution) and his own of the mother slapping her 
child, a causal explanation involves placing the event in its wider 
historical context.** The same is true of his substantive works. 
Entrepreneurs, prophets, bureaucrats are examined in their histori- 
cal and social structural context. A context which elucidates the 
actor’s interpretation of the world and which is simultaneously 
constraining upon and created by those actors. Constraint and 
creation are essential and, unless we wish to collapse into meta- 
physical claims about the properties of structure, then we must 
recognize that the social world is constructed by human agents. 
This remains so even when we recognize that such constructions 
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often result in consequences neither intended nor desired by 
the agents. 

Although historical underpinnings are, for Weber, the decisive 
factor in any empirical account of social action these can, at best, 
provide an account and not the account. This claim is, in part, a 
result of his insistence on the ‘eternal youth’ of the social and 
historical disciplines. The changing perspectives and values of 
succeeding generations bring new problems and solutions which 
undercut any possibility of closed answers.** But it is also a result 
of his insistence that one of our interests is in the actors intended 
meanings, not with some objectively valid meaning. 

Weber’s break with objectivism is made clear in Economy and 
Society which draws a sharp contrast between subjectively mtended 
and objectively valid meanings and criticizes Simmel for failing 
to do so." He claims that the term ‘meaning’ does not: 


refer to an objectively ‘correct’ meaning or one which is ‘true’ in 
some metaphysical sense. It is this which distinguishes the empirical 
sciences of action, such as sociology and history, from the dog- 
matic disciplines in that area, such as jurisprudence, logic, ethics, 
and aesthetics, which seek to ascertain the ‘true’ and ‘valid’ 
meanings associated with the objects of their investigation.” 


This is one of the major differences between Weber and much of 
the hermeneutic tradition, old and new alike, which sometimes unite 
in claiming a superiority for the observer’s perspective over that of 
the agent not only in empirical areas, where the claim may be 
justified, but also in the much more problematic area of belief. 
Thus it is not only a question of drawing a contrast between a 
nineteenth-century hermeneutic orientated to method and a 
twentieth-century orientation to truth. Continuities can also be 
recognized which transcend the imperfect distinction between the 
old and new. Pre-Weberian forms of the old hermeneutic share 
with Gadamer and with Marxist versions of the new hermeneutic 
certain features that Weber sought to eradicate from sociology. 

In summary, there is a distinctive tradition which we might 
call the nineteenth or ‘old’ hermeneutic or Getsteswtssenschaften. 
Like any tradition it is not all of one piece. The particular concerns 
here have been to widen the conventional picture of it as founded 
on intuitive or empathic verstehen and to show that Weber shares 
some but not all of the characteristics of this tradition. The balance 
that Weber’s hermeneutic retains is arguably a sound basis for 
sociology consisting of the following: 


1 An insistence on the empirical foundations of the discipline, 
grounded in the historical-hermeneutic tradition of under- 
standing human action through rigorous research leading to 
causal judgments. 
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2 A rejection of claims for the special powers of empathy to 
‘re-live’ experiences. At the same time a recognition of our 
partial capacity to make sense of action by putting ourselves 
‘alongside’ if not ‘inside’ the other. This process is subordinate 
to understanding in the wider context given through historical 
research. 

3 A rejection of those ontological and metaphysical claims which 
takes sociology beyond the boundaries of an empirical discipline. 


Why these are regarded as real gains as far as sociology is concerned 
can now be discussed in the light of some alternative possibilities. 


IV THE ‘NEW’ HERMENEUTIC AND OBJECTIVISM 


Thus far attention has been focused on verstehen as a method, 
suggesting that it is more historical (at least for Weber) than empathic. 
To what extent does this methodological perspective meet the needs 
of, or unduly constrain, sociology? Ought we to leave this narrow- 
ness behind in a search for truth? Certainly there is no doubt about 
the fundamental importance of seeking ‘truth’, nor is it disputed 
that sociology can play a part in this search. The question is, 
what part? 

Let us look first at Gadamer’s position, bearing in mind that he 
seeks to elucidate the concept of understanding as ‘part of the total 
human experience of the world’, as ‘a universal aspect of philosophy 
and not just the methodological basis of the so-called human 
sciences.” He does not deny the need for methodological work in 
the human studies** but is more interested in understanding as such; 
the question is Kantian — ‘how is understanding possible?’ and the 
answer given in terms of a Heideggerian analysis of human existence 
or ‘being’ (Dasein).*? Further, as Giddens points out, none of the 
insights taken from Gadamer should imply abandonment of method. 
Rather the issue is how best to reconstruct it.°° 

Gadamer’s theory of hermeneutics is obviously not without a 
degree of continuity with the older tradition. In reviewing the 
leading concepts of the human studies he also stresses the import- 
ance of understanding, not as an isolated occurrence, but rather 
as dependent on seeing ourselves as cultural beings living in a com- 
munity.*' Gadamer recognizes the continuity but also, and this 
is interesting in relation to Weber, sees the main reason for the 
methodological narrowness of the old hermeneutic in the extent 
to which it followed Kant.5? Kant’s treatment of artistic taste or 
judgment suggests that such activities are a subjective affair. This 
follows from the general outlines of his epistemology — we can 
know the physical properties of a painting, but must rely on feelings 
for an assessment of its qualities as a work of art. It would, to 
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borrow the terminology of the first critique, be an illusion of specu- 
lative metaphysics to suggest that judgments of artistic taste are 
matters of knowledge rather than belief. 

Gadamer is unwilling to accept this. He asks ‘is it right to reserve 
the concept of truth for conceptual knowledge? Must we not also 
admit that the work of art possesses truth?”*’ If we can recover art 
from Kantian subjectivism, then the same will hold good elsewhere 
because ‘aesthetic experience is not just one kind of experience 
among others, but represents the essence of experience itself.’** 
Clearly this involves seeing aesthetic experience as a test case. If we 
admit the possibility of ontological statements in so seemingly 
subjective an experience as that of an artistic beauty, then, how 
much more so can we admit them in other areas? Although it would 
be improper to legislate on the scope of art history, it may be a 
useful analogy to indicate the range this paper suggests. First a 
competent judge would be able to assess a painting’s ‘technical’ 
merits by asking, is it a skilful product of a particular style? But 
this is a long way from the truth expressed in a work. Second, 
a picture may ‘speak’ to profound human emotions, be felt to be 
beautiful, or capture a body of ideas in a highly dramatic form 
(a striking example might be Albrecht Altdorfer’s Die Alexander- 
schlacht.** ) This certainly takes us beyond technical questions, 
but equally certainly does not bring us to the truth in a work. 
Not, that is, unless one wishes to claim possession of an Archimedean 
point from which to make such judgments. Perhaps the search for 
some such leverage on reality is uppermost in Gadamer’s mind and 
may find a warm enough welcome in sociology. 

Although Gadamer draws on a number of sources, the fact that 
Heidegger is his main source of inspiration confirms this interest 
in ontological questions. Heidegger supplants Dilthey because the 
latter never, Gadamer suggests, escaped from the tension between 
positivism and idealism. Heidegger’s interest is not in analysing 
differences between the natural and social world, but rather in 
building a phenomenology of understanding as the bedrock of all 
human experience. Understanding is essentially of human existence, 
the ontological question of what it is to be-in-the-world and it 1s 
‘to this new aspect of the hermeneutical problem’ that Gadamer 
devotes Truth and Method. 

This approach allows Gadamer to break free from what he calls 
the subjectivism of nineteenth-century hermeneutics.*’ As has been 
suggested this distinction is not clear cut. The older hermeneutic 
is notso committed to subjectivism in the sense of empathic verstehen 
as Gadamer suggests and the non-Weberian versions often display 
the ontological interests characteristic of the newer hermeneutic. 
In contrast to subjectivism, Gadamer speaks of understanding within 
a ‘tradition’; a term used to indicate the unity of past and present 
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through which the past is ‘historically effective’ in shaping an under- 
standing of the present, and the present in structuring our ability 
to understand the past. In essence hermeneutics must, for Gadamer, 
move beyond methodological injunctions for the isolated observer 
of the past towards a more reflexive awareness of our own rooted- 
ness'in history as a pre-condition of understanding. . 


Understanding is not to be thought of so much as an action of 
one’s subjectivity, but as the placing of oneself within a process 
of tradition, in which past and present are constantly fused. 
This is what must be expressed in hermeneutical theory, which 
is far too dominated by the idea of a process, a method.5® 


Allowing for the Heideggerian element the question does arise as to 
how distinctive this perspective is? Giddens’s The New Rules of 
Sociological Method shows its similarity to understanding within a 
‘form of life’. Perhaps the distance from some aspects of nineteenth- 
century historicism’s insistence on contextual understanding is not 
all that great either. 

As social beings we live within a tradition and acquire from it 
preconceptions. Not a passive acquisition but one recognizing our 
active involvement in the creation of tradition. This dialectic pro- 
vides the would-be interpreter with what Heidegger calls a ‘fore- 
understanding’ (preconceptions) which itself shapes our under- 
standing of another tradition. These preconceptions give the lie, 
Heidegger and Gadamer feel, to subjectivism because understanding 
is not an individual act of empathy but ‘proceeds from the com- 
munality that binds us to the tradition.”®? The ‘self-awareness of the 
individual is only a flickering of the closed circuits of historical 
life,’°° and rootedness in a tradition supplies the prejudices which 
constitute the historical ground of our being. 

The word prejudice obviously requires explanation. Gadamer 
speaks of ‘legitimate prejudices’ which must be distinguished from a 
host of others that are to be suppressed by reason. But what counts 
as legitimate? To clarify this he introduces the concept of authority 
and the typical Enlightenment reaction to it. The Enlightenment, 
quite correctly in Gadamer’s view, sought to promote reason in 
opposition to blind reliance on authority which is an illegitimate 
source of prejudice in the normal sense of the word.®! However 
this opposition was taken too far, failing to recognize situations in 
which authority may be respected and become the source of 
legitimate prejudices. Authority is not always a question of blind 
obedience or the exercise of despotic power. Rather the essence 
of genuine authority is the recognition ‘. . . .that the other is superior 
to oneself in judgement and insight and that for this reason his 
judgement takes precedence — i.e. it has priority over one’s own.’® 
This acceptance of authority, which Gadamer calls objective or 
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legitimate prejudice (Vorurteil, pre-judgment), is the essence of 
tradition. 

How do we understand traditions? Not simply by stepping outside 
our own prejudices and seeking to enter another tradition. This 
would deny our own mode of historical being and repeat the mistake 
of the nimeteenth-century hermeneutics by trying to get ‘inside’ 
the other tradition. Instead our rootedness in our own tradition 
gives us a perspective from which to understand. To modify Weber’s 
example it is not a case of ‘becoming Caesar’, but rather of placing 
the Roman and modern worlds in a dialogue. We place ourselves in 
each tradition but: 


This placing. . . .is not the empathy of one individual for another, 
nor is it the application to another person of our own criteria, 
but it always involves the attainment of a higher universality that 
overcomes, not only our own particularity but also that of the 
other. The concept of the ‘horizon’ suggests itself because it 
expresses the wide, superior vision that the person who is seeking 
to understand must have, To acquire a horizon means that one 
learns to look beyond what is close at hand — not in order to 
look away from it, but to see it better within a larger whole and 
in truer proportion.®° 


An emphasis on superior vision raises the question of whether 
Gadamer embraces the claim here characterized as objectivism — 
does superiority mean that verstehen is a road to ontological state- 
ments and to knowing the actor or author better than he knew 
himself? 

There can be no doubt that Gadamar sees hermeneutics as a 
discipline guaranteeing truth, although not as something time- 
lessly valid, ‘there are no eternal truths’.°* A claim which seems 
to stem from Heidegger’s existentialism in which truth is manifest 
in historical being-in-the world and hence, presumably, subject 
to change.®* This preoccupation with truth and the doubts expressed 
about nineteenth century subjectivism suggest that Gadamer would 
also be inclined to accept our ability to know the actor or author 
better than he did himself. Certainly the phrase ‘superior vision’ 
supports this view. Such a stance is consistent with the aims of his 
philosophy and, although occasional doubts are expressed about our 
ability to know ‘better’ rather than ‘differently’,°’ this seems to be 
the overall direction in which he points. 

In their various exchanges Gadamer and Betti are separated by 
this question of relating our understanding to that of the author. 
Betti lays down what he calls four canons of hermeneutic method, 
the second and third of which do not conflict with Gadamer: 


2 Betti insists on understanding in a context, on seeing the part 
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within a meaningful and coherent whole (Kanon des sinnhaften 
Zusammenhanges).°® 

3 We must recognize the influence of the actual historical 
situation of the interpreter in shaping that understanding. 
Betti points here to the influence of Bultmann — who like 
Gadamer draws heavily on Heidegger. (Kanon der Aktualität 
des Verstehens).© 


The first and fourth canons, however, depart from Gadamer’s views. 


1 The text has an autonomy that must be respected, the meaning 
sought is that immanent in the text itself (Kanon der her- 
meneutischen Autonomie or Kanon der Immanenz).” 

4 This autonomy means that understanding is only adequate if 
we seek to recover the author’s intended meaning rather than 
our own. (Kanon der Sinnadaquanz des Verstehens).”' 


As indicated Gadamer would, in general, reject attempts to under- 
stand action or texts in their own terms. Given our grounding in our 
own historical existence we cannot achieve this sort of understanding 
of others.” 

Here Gadamer’s philosophy offers a measure of similarity (albeit 
from a very different starting point) with a longstanding view of the 
task of sociology, namely to stand apart from the actor’s world and 
give a more objective account of it. Thus, if hermeneutics is making 
a growing impact on sociology, a possible outcome of Gadamer’s 
work as the literature comes to be more widely read, may be to 
encourage a variety of otherwise conflicting traditions to converge 
on objectivism. Particularly so if claims to have transcended the older 
preoccupation with method are absorbed into the discipline. The 
term ‘convergence’ does not imply the unification of positivism 
and hermeneutics but points to the ability of opposing views to 
accept, for quite different reasons, outwardly similar aspirations 
for sociological research. 

To repeat, this is not a criticism of Gadamar but more a comment 
on sociology itself. Nor is it an attempt to assimilate him to positivist 
sociology, but rather to pinpoint one of the hazards of translating 
concepts from one intellectual climate to another. Hence, method- 
ologically speaking, the result may be a step backwards for sociology 
— however much an ontological hermeneutic may have to offer in 
other fields. This view arises from the interpretation placed on 
Weber’s work as drawing part of its inspiration from the old 
hermeneutic whilst rejecting the more dubious objectivist and 
ontological elements in it. If verstehen is again to be an ontological 
exercise these elements may reappear. 

The general lines of this objectivist approach can be illustrated 
through two familiar, but not otherwise alike, examples; Durkheim’s 
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approach to social institutions and Goldmann’s study of literary 
texts. In Suicide we find this: 


Disregarding the individual as such, his motives and his ideas, we 
shall seek directly the states of the various social environments 
(religious confessions, family, political, society, occupational 
groups, etc.) in terms of which the variations of suicide occur.” 


Or, again, in Durkheim’s review of Labriola’s Essats sur la conception 
materialiste de l’histotre: 


We believe it to be a fruitful idea that social life should be explained, 
not in terms of the conception which its participants hold of it, 
but by reference to underlying causes which escape consciousness.” 


And in a famous statement which illustrates most clearly the in- 
appropriate usage of an otherwise valuable perspective: 


So if the totem is at once the symbol of the god and of the society 
is that not because the god and the society are only one? How 
could the emblem of the group have been able to become the 
figure of this quasi-divinity, if the group and the divinity were two 
distinct realities? The god of the clan, the totemic principle, can 
therefore be nothing else than the clan itself, personified and 
represented to the imagination under the visible form of the 
animal or vegetable which serves as totem.” 


In the Hidden God Goldmann says: 


It is difficult to understand a work if one comes to it through 
a study of the author’s life. What he intends to say, and the 
subjective meaning which his books had for himself, do not 
always coincide with their objective meaning, and it is this which 
is the first concern of the philosophically-minded historian... .It 
is when he replaces the work in a historical evolution which he 
studies as a whole, and when he relates it to the social life of the 
time at which it was written — which he also looks upon as a 
whole — that the enquirer can bring out the work’s objective 
meaning, which was often not completely clear to the author 
himself.’° 


In each there is much that is sensible and important, but also a 
measure of over confidence that led them badly astray. Durkheim 
and his colleagues in the Annee Soctologique made a profound 
contribution to our understanding of religion as a social phenom- 
ena, but held to the totally mistaken view that an empirical sociology 
could answer ontological questions concerning the reality of religion. 
Just as Weber’s predecessors saw the march of God in history the 
Durkheimians tell us that divine beings are no more than the trans- 
figuration of social forces. They may be right and there can be no 
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objections to holding such views. The objection is to the claim that 
we could know through sociological research something which is an 
article of faith within positivist metaphysics.’’ 

In Goldmann’s case he is, of course, perfectly correct to say that 
we have a more adequate understanding of Pascal and Racine by 
placing them in context. This is a central feature of any hermeneutic, 
but, again, the search for objective meaning leads him into deep 
water. What criteria guarantees the correctness of his interpretation? 
With this question in mind it is instructive to compare his account 
with that of Bernard Groethuysen who, like Goldmann, is indebted 
to Dilthey. In Goldmann’s account the tragic vision of the Jansenists 
reflects their place in public life, whereas in Groethuysen the 
theological changes from the Jansenists absolutist, hidden, pre- 
destinarian God to the more liberal interpretation of the Jesuits 
predates changes yet to come on the political level, i.e. the decline 
of absolutism.” As is often the case it seems that what counts as 
the objective account depends, at least in part, upon one’s philo- 
sophical, theoretical and value-relevant starting points. 

Although the search for truth is a crucial part of sociology, it also 
extends beyond that which is possible or desirable in the discipline. 
Hopefully this wil not be misunderstood since an empirical discipline 
can establish important findings that might range from (say) levels 
of nutrition, the distribution of wealth and income, through to a 
refutation of pseudo biological theories of racial inferiority. What 
is excluded are definite answers to what we might call the ‘big 
questions’. What is the good society; the purpose of life; the real 
nature of religion? Is the will free or determined? What is emanci- 
pation? And so on. Of course these have always been close to 
sociological inquiry and rightly so. Their exclusion does not mean 
that such questions are to be silenced after the fashion of logical 
positivism. Sociologists can and do discuss them but need to recog- 
nize that the issues lie beyond the possibility of resolution by 
sociological methods alone. This resolution (insofar as it is attain- 
able) requires, in addition to sociology, the broader canvas pro- 
vided by values, politics, philosophy, theology and the like. 

Overall the suggestion that is bemg made against the objectivist 
tendency to conflate questions of different kinds is not that sociol- 
ogists should become ‘neutral’ in the pejorative sense that the term 
has acquired and against which Gadamer also speaks —i.e. the 
detached and disinterested scientific observer. Certainly the making 
of moral, political and metaphysical judgments is unavoidable, but 
this unavoidability does not release us from the need to be clear 
that we are, when making such judgments, using frames of reference 
that differ from those of an empirical discipline. 

It is primarily within Weber’s methodological and substantive 
works that this concern for the limits and possibilities of sociology 
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is to be found. He does not, for example, tell us what predestinarian 
beliefs ‘really are’ but looks, instead, at the social consequences of 
holding them. Thus, in opposition to the Durkheimian treatment of 
religion as nothing more than a social fact, Weber agrees that it is a 
social fact but places any additional claims (either positive or negative) 
beyond sociology. However, although he rejects the possibility of 
knowing the truth about such issues once we have seen through the 
actor’s mistakes and delusions, it is certainly not the case that he 
rejects all attempts to seek truth through the empirical disciplines. 

Perhaps this distinction can be elucidated by an example which 
bears on the relationship between the historian’s or sociologist’s 
account and that of the participants. Speaking of Bismark’s conduct 
during the 1866 Austro-Prussian War, Weber says that 


the historian is able to consider the question: which consequences 
were to be anticipated had another decision been taken, with 
better chances of success than, for example, Bismarck himself.” 


This is clear enough but it is noteworthy that Weber cites a concrete 
empirical situation and its consequences, not Bismarck’s understand- 
ing of himself. We know, as Bismarck did, that events could have 
been otherwise. With hindsight we are better placed to make judg- 
ments of ‘objective possibilities’ than the participants who had a 
more partial view of the situation. This ability to transcend the 
actors’ perceptions is essential to any genuinely empirical sociology 
which must seek, through research rather than speculation, to place 
situations in a wider and more comprehensive context. In such a 
context it is possible to make claims to truth; although even here 
a discipline blessed (or cursed) with ‘eternal youth’ will be well 
advised to acknowledge a tentative element in all its findings. 

Such claims to truth cannot be made within sociology in respect 
of an important aspect of the issues Durkheim and Goldmann raise. 
Their aspirations cannot be sustained because knowing that God 
really is another term for society, or that ‘tragic vision’ really reflects 
the structural position of the noblesse de robe, entails the further 
claim to knowledge about the illusory character of the so-called 
divine being. Such a phenomenon may or may not be illusory, but 
it seems a serious conceptual confusion to think that sociologists 
can ‘know better’ (i.e. more in accordance with the truth) than 
actors about such metaphysical issues in the same way as we can 
‘know better’ than Bismarck about the plans of and resources avall- 
able to the Austrians in 1866. To repeat in the hope of avoiding 
misunderstanding, these observations emphatically do not mean 
that Durkheim or Goldmann are of no use to sociology. A dis- 
cussion of the social functions of religious ritual or of the relation- 
ship between class and religion will be of the greatest value if un- 
encumbered by pretensions to having grasped the objective meaning 
of some essentially metaphysical issue. 
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In assessing the significance of hermeneutics to the relationships 
between human agency and social structure it will be useful to 
glance at the opposing conceptual frameworks of interpretative 
and positivist sociology within which the debate takes place. This 
is necessarily, as all dichotomies are, a rather crude demarcation, 
and not the only way a map of sociology could be drawn. Actual 
sociological practice shows that we are capable of crossing these 
divisions and that perhaps it is necessary to do so. Nevertheless 
the distinction offers a way of introducing the problem of agency 
and structure, starting from a grotesque parody of tendencies 
working against its resolution. 

Expressed as extremely as possible we have, on the one hand, 
the claim that human action is subject to no constraint whatsoever. 
The will is free and, by an effort of that will, we can bring anything 
we wish into being. As a result what we like to call social life is, in 
fact, an aggregate of independent and autonomous agents. Thus 
events are random, ad hoc, without pattern or rationality. Perhaps 
this view is more a so-called objection to sociology from outside 
than a caricature of anything found in the discipline. On the other 
hand, and slightly more recognizable within sociology, is the claim 
that there is no freedom of the will whatsoever, that the structure 
of society is in some literal sense the causal determinant of action 
(strictly speaking of behaviour) at the individual level. Here the 
actor, instead of being exalted, disappears altogether and is replaced 
by a robot. Anyone should hesitate before suggesting that sociology 
could be awarded the dubious privilege of fitting either of these 
absurd caricatures. Yet it surely is the case that, though these poles 
are not reached, the discipline is imbued with tensions pulling 
towards either extreme. What is required is something that sociol- 
ogists all find easier to say than to do, namely to provide a balance 
between agency and structure. 

The word balance is important. It is not a plea for some tediously 
negotiated compromise between contradictory forces, but a recog- 
nition of a very immediate and evident ‘fact’ of human experience. 
As Heidegger, Bultmann or Gadamer might say, a recognition of the 
existential ground of our being in which we are neither utterly free, 
nor completely determined. Choice and constraint are with us always 
although there 1s, of course, the greatest possible variation in the 
extent to which they influence concrete situations. A sociology 
which fails to recognize this rules out the possibility of a meditation 
between action and structure and moves outside the empirical 
disciplines into a metaphysic of freedom or determinism. Thus 
what is required is a genuine attempt to put into practice what Vico 
regarded as ‘a truth beyond all question’ that, since the social world 
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was man made, then it could be understood by man.®° Or to gain a 
satisfactory understanding of Marx’s claim that ‘men make their own 
history, but they do not make it just as they please: they do not 
make it under circumstances chosen by themselves, but under cir- 
cumstances directly encountered, given, and transmitted from 
the past.’®! 

In squaring up to this task positivism, it can be argued, is seriously 
weakened (perhaps the weakness has already proved fatal) by the 
extent to which it fails to provide an adequate framework for the 
analysis of action. Within the assumption of a unity of method there 
is no satisfactory way of conceptualizing action since the distinction 
between it and physical behaviour, which is usually said to be crucial, 
is not accepted. Nor can any strict interpretation of sociology as a 
nomological science allow for the volitional element mherent in the 
conception of action. For these reasons the idea of an agent is 
problematic for positivism — as is seen in the hostility directed at 
‘empathy’, ‘hunches’ and the like for so long. If agency cannot rise 
above the status of a ‘problem’ then it is unlikely that sufficient 
weight would be given to it by a positivist theory of structural 
determination. 

The agent is also a ‘problem’ for Marxism. Particularly when we 
remember that it is precisely Marx’s statement quoted above which 
is the bone of so much contention. Marxism often pulls in different 
directions (dialectics notwithstanding) stressing either the element 
of praxis or of structural determinism. The further it moves towards 
a rigid interpretation of structural determinism then the greater the 
danger of the actor disappearing altogether. Like role theory, like 
functionalism, structuralist Marxism suffers from an over-socialized 
concept of man. Bringing people back into the picture is a necessary 
corrective to interpretations of the social system or the social struc- 
ture as decisive. Moreover, Marxism shares with positivism the stress 
on what is here called objectivism. As we know from the 1859 
Preface to A Critique of Political Economy*™ neither individuals 
nor social structures are to be taken at their face value. This is a 
perfectly sensible methodological procedure and it would be a 
remarkably uncritical sociology that failed to adopt it, indeed it 
would not be sociology at all. But it is a big step from here into a 
world view that makes it almost axiomatic. Engels knows what the 
combatants in the Peasant War ‘really’ represent, Goldmann searches 
for the ‘objective meaning’ hidden from the authors of texts, whilst 
the actors’ accounts seem to slide out of view or are explained away. 

Perhaps we should expect this in both positivism and Marxism 
where an emphasis on structure makes it likely that agency will do 
less well. How does the hermeneutic tradition fare, given that the 
interpretative sociologies derived from it are often said to place too 
much stress on agency to the detriment of structure? I do not think 
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this is so in the case of Weber and suggest that his work provides a 
basis for an account of agency and structure. In developing this 
claim it is perhaps best to proceed negatively, identifying obstacles 
to this account and asking how Weber stands in relation to them. 


1 Any hermeneutic based on empathy cannot give a satisfactory 
account of action let alone social structure. Understanding 
action requires the explication of its, intended meaning and 
consequences, whether intended or not, by situating it in an 
appropriate context based on biography, history and social 
structure. 

2 Any hermeneutic which transforms the understanding of in- 
dividuals into metaphysical claims about free will may deny the 
elements of regularity or pattern in social life upon which 
sociology depends for its existence. Such claims step beyond 
the bounds of sociological sense, however important they may 
be in other areas. 

3 Ontological versions of hermeneutics seem likely to encourage 
the development of objectivist ‘category mistakes’. 

4 Any hermeneutic failing to account for the constraining role of 
social structure and power flies in the face of social reality and 
is thus unable to understand and explain it sociologically. 


We cannot line up the whole hermeneutic tradition and simply ‘read 
off’ its successes and failings against these points. In part this is due 
to the diverse interests of hermeneutics, many of which lie outside 
sociology. It is also due to the fact that only a few figures have 
been covered here, chosen in response to Gadamer’s assessment of 
the nineteenth-century Getsteswtssenschaften and the sociological 
problems raised by it. 

Thus it would be rather pointless, and hopelessly anachronistic, 
to wonder how far Schleiermacher overcomes obstacles to an 
hermeneutic account of agency and structure. However it 1s note- 
worthy that even in his case an historically grounded concept of 
verstehen can be found. Overall in relation to the first point it is 
interesting that, although the practice loomed large in some of 
them, none of the writers examined rely exclusively on empathy. 
Understanding in a historical and social context is characteristic 
of historicism and dominates Weber’s view of verstehen, even allow- 
ing for comments he makes on the value of empathy. 

If we take the second and third points together, Weber stands 
apart from the non-empirical elements in both the older and more 
modern traditions. He consistently denies the claim that free action 
results in arbitary and unpredictable consequences. The more ‘free’ 
an action is the more understandable it is likely to be because free- 
dom entails the ability to control situations and act rationally. 
Unpredictability is the privilege of the insane.’ Thus freedom and 
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agency do not deny the patterned nature of social life. He also rejects 
the objectivism of both his predecessors and some of the 20th century 
hermeneutics. Here Weber’s insistence on the ‘subjectively intended’ 
rather than the ‘objectively valid’ meaning points in the right direc- 
tion for we cannot hope to do Justice to agency unless we are very 
circumspect in our attempts to understand action, institutions, or 
texts. It is quite unsatisfactory to pay lip service to the world- 
building capacity of agents whilst effectively denying it by super- 
imposing alien interpretations upon them. Sociologists may wish 
to offer different interpretations, but are nevertheless obliged to 
take the agent seriously. 

_With the final point, a taking account of social structure and 
power, Weber comes into his own by virtue of the centrality of the 
sociology of domination in his works. Of course discussions of 
politics are found in other hermeneutic thinkers, but in the main 
they focus on the history of ideas, literary criticism, philosophy 
and theology. Furthermore, there is nothing extraordinary in dis- 
cussing structure or power as such. What is additionally required 
is a carefully nuanced analysis offering a genuine role for action. 
Weber does just this in a number of ways. Primarily he refuses to 
fall into the trap of mechanistically giving priority to structural 
constraints exercising coercive power over the individual, thereby 
denying agency; whilst at the same time refusing to see actions as 
detached creations out of nothing. A duality and interdependence 
which is well expressed in his famous ‘switchman’ metaphor. 


Not ideas, but material and ideal interests, directly govern men’s 
conduct. Yet very frequently the ‘world images’ that have been 
created by ‘ideas’ have, like switchmen, determined the tracks 
along which action has been pushed by the dynamic of interest.** 


This duality is further sustained by the extent to which power, 
coercion, constraints are not just ‘givens’ but related to the sub- 
jectively meaningful world of the actors through the concept of 
legitimacy. This term is not, however, intended to conjure up passive 
acceptance since it is perfectly possible that a claim to legitimacy 
may be rejected. 

The claim is, then, that Weber’s work centres on those features 
currently thought to be indispensible to an adequate sociology. 
His whole approach is founded on the premise that men make their 
own history, an insight contained in the stress on interpreting action 
as the distinctive feature of sociological method. But it is also, he 
insists, true that this understanding of the world-building capacity 
of agents takes place within a context which shapes and constrains 
the forms of action and meaningful relationships. Thus Weber 
rejects both of the caricatures that inhibit an account of agency and 
structure. Social life is neither free in the sense of randomness nor 
is it determined by scientific laws. 
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Unless both are rejected then either randomness rules out any 
concept of structure or lawful production rules out the possibility 
of agency. It can be shown that Weber does,’ in fact, reject both. 
His treatment of metaphysical versions of free will has been noted. 
Turning to the other position there is, it seems fair to say, consider- 
able confusion over Weber’s attitude towards laws in social science. 
A confusion which he helped to foster by his stylistic device of 
referring to ‘laws’ and ‘nomological knowledge’ in inverted commas 
or as ‘so-called’. Overall, however, the view taken here is that he was 
very doubtful about laws in any strict sense. Here are two examples 
(from his earlier and later methodology) of the stylistic device and 
the doubts. 


even in the case of all so-called ‘economic laws’ without exception, 
we are concerned here not with ‘laws’ in the narrower exact natural 
science sense but with adequate causal relationship expressed in 
rules and with the application of the category of ‘objective possi- 
bility’. The establishment of such regularities is not the end but 
rather the means of knowledge.® 


r 


and 


It is customary to designate various sociological generalizations as 
for example ‘Gresham’s Law’, as ‘laws’. These are in fact typical 
probabilities confirmed by observation to the effect that under 
certain given conditions an expected course of social action will 
occur which is understandable in terms of the typical motives and 
typical subjective intentions of the actors.*° 


If these comments are placed in the context of his recourse to a 
legal theory of causality which is orientated ‘towards the correlation 
of concrete effects with concrete causes and not towards the estab- 
lishment of abstract “uniformities” ° then we can see the distance 
established between Weber’s position and ‘nomological knowledge’ 
in the literal sense of the term. His interest is in the ‘causal signifi- 
cance of human “actions”? which certainly relies on generalizations, 
but these are best seen as ‘empirical rules’ or ‘rules of experience’ 
(Erfahrungsregeln)® or ‘regularities’ that we ‘typically’ find con- 
firmed in experience. This is a much more open and flexible interpre- 
tation than that usually associated with the concept of ascientific law. 

Weber’s stance seems to be more modest, tentative and flexible 
than the fundamentalist interpretations of freedom and determinism 
and hence more useful in relation to the action — structure problem. 
Indeed, and without necessarily wishing to turn sociologists into 
Wittgensteinians, the emphasis on rules seems to be a worthwhile 
path to explore. The point being that the concept of a rule (a con- 
vention that guides and constrains us) is important in drawing 
attention to social life as, on the one hand, a product of human 
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agency and therefore capable of being changed and, on the other 
hand, as enveloped in patterns which constrain in varying degrees 
the possibilities of change. Language (always at the centre of the 
hermeneutic tradition) is a classic example of this duality between 
creation and constraint. 

If we accept that social life is in some sense rule governed then 
randomness and determinism can both be avoided. To give due 
weight to the power of human action is not to collapse into arbitrari- 
ness. In whatever sense we are ‘free agents’, social life is still patterned 
and is, therefore, open to generalizations. Conversely lawful deter- 
mination is a much more ambitious concept than rule-governed. 
While it is perfectly sensible to recognize structural constraints it 
is not helpful to reify them into laws. We cannot combine structural 
laws and human agency without doing violence to the meaning of 
each. If laws cause us to behave then there is no room for action. 
If we have the capacity for conscious choice then this introduces 
an open endedness that stretches the concept of scientific law 
beyond recognition. 

Of course there should be no suggestion that rule governed social 
order produces the best of all possible worlds guided by mutual 
consent between equal partners. The realities of power mean that 
some are better placed than others to define the rules but this 
point, vital as it is to make it, does not undermine the value of 
seeing the ensuing state of affairs as rule governed. The major gain 
lies in recognizing it as a human product and, therefore, as capable 
of being transcended by a new definition of the rules. This con- 
trasts favourably with more positivistically inclined interpretations. 
If domination arises through the workings of a scientific law then 
this should mean, if taken seriously, that the strivings of agents will 
make little or no impact on that situation. Rule governed social life 
is more open than this. Whatever the actual content of rules we 
should expect that people adhere to them for all sorts of reasons — 
tradition, morality, self-interest, cynicism, etc., that they will be 
denied, that there will be conflict over them, and that they will 
sometimes be overthrown. 

A final point brings us back to the problem of objectivism. 
Sociologists must be careful about claims to know the rules better 
than the actors. Much here depends on how far (if at all) we see the 
sociologists as standing ‘apart’ from or ‘above’ the perspective of 
mere ‘laymen’. The view taken here is that sociology has an enor- 
mously valuable role to play in making explicit all manner of things 
not articulated by actors. It is also the case that, in specific situations, 
sociologists can bring a wider knowledge to bear than can the actors. 
However, due caution as to the extent of claims to know what is 
‘really’ going onis always called for. Translation from one intellectual 
tradition to another is a rewarding but hazardous affair. Therefore 
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before appropriating attempts to ontologize hermeneutics as support, 
albeit from outside positivism, for objectivism, sociologists might 
take note of Gadamer’s cautionary remarks about his own claims, 


[T]he onesidedness of hermeneutic universalism has the truth of a 
corrective. It enlightens the modern attitude of making, producing 
and constructing about the necessary conditions to which it is 
subject. In particular, it limits the position of the philosopher in 
the modern world. However much he may be called to make 
radical inferences from everything, the role of prophet, of 
Cassandra, of preacher or even of know-all does not suit him.” 


VI CONCLUSION 


Do these criticisms of objectivism mean that there can be no dis- 
cussion of ontological questions? Hopefully not, but perhaps an 
answer to this question is also an answer to questions of the limits 
of and possibilities for sociology, of justifying the boundaries that 
can be drawn between different kinds of analysis. 

Weber’s answer relies on Kant’s demarcation between knowledge 
and belief or facts and values. This must be carefully distinguished 
from the positivist version of the doctrine with which Weber is so 
often and so erroneously credited. Unlike positivists, Kant would 
never claim that questions of value, morality and metaphysics 
have no meaning, the problem being not how best to ignore them 
but where and how they could be discussed. This is the essence 
of Weber’s position and accords with his dual attachment to ethical 
neutrality in academic work and intense political involvement. 
Hence there is no doubt that he would be in agreement with 
Gadamer (and Marx, Durkheim, the Frankfurt School) that ontologi- 
cal and metaphysical questions are to be faced but he would reject 
any intentional or unintentional attempts to answer them in sociology. 


Only on the assumption of belief in the validity of values is the 
attempt to espouse value judgements meaningful. However, to 
judge the validity of such values is a matter of faith. It may 
perhaps be a task for the speculative interpretation of life and 
the universe in quest of their meaning. But it certainly does not 
fall within the province of an empirical science in the sense in 
which it is to be practised here [in the Archiv für Soztalwtssen- 
schaft.|”" 


As Weber’s own life shows there is no intention of debarring soci- 
ologists from considering such questions from within non-sociologi- 
cal frameworks. What is requested is a recognition that failure to 
distinguish between differing realms of discourse can only lead to 
confusion. 
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The line drawn between an empirical discipline based on verstehen 
as a method rather than as a road to truth can be seen by glancing at 
another great achievement inspired by Heidegger, the theology of 
Rudolf Bultmann. Gadamer discusses Bultmann in a number of 
places,?? pointing to theology as one of the major fields of applied 
hermeneutics directed to ontological rather than methodological 
ends. Examples of classic issues for an hermeneutic analysis of 
Christian scripture (ignoring here their ontological status) are: 
Seeking to interpret the true significance of the entry of the divine 
Logos into human history, not just in time (Chronos) but in the 
pre-ordained fullness of time (Katros): the understanding of God’s 
working in and through history (Heilsgeschichte) and the ‘last 
things’ (eschatology) towards which that history moves. Finally, 
the task for which Bultmann is most famous, an hermeneutic 
demythologizing of the New Testament which seeks to separate 
the ‘myth’ from the central core of truth (Kerygma) proclaimed 
in the text. Could such an ontological interest in verstehen be 
appropriate for sociology? Does it tackle questions of the same 
nature as those found in theological hermeneutics? It seems doubt- 
ful without admitting sociology to the status of a ‘dogmatic’ (in the 
positive rather than pejorative sense) discipline, or without reintro- 
ducing the secularized versions of Hetlsgeschichte which loomed so 
large in its early history. 

As a final summary of the argument the main interest has been 
to compare and contrast the old and the new hermeneutic and to 
suggest that the way forward for sociology does not lie in the onto- 
logical version of hermeneutics. Of course, and this cannot be too 
strongly emphasised, ontology is a valid part of a more general her- 
meneutic which must be pursued as far as it will take the humanities 
and social sciences. Sociology may benefit in arather diffuse way from 
such explorations, but has other tasks to fulfu. Furthermore, the 
newer perspective may, through objectivism, lead interpretative 
sociology into difficulties shared with positivism and Marxism. 
Difficulties which arise when seeking to do justice to the dual reality 
of human agency and structural constraint. In contrast to the newer 
hermeneutics we have, in Weber’s sociology, a framework within 
which to conceptualize the relationship between agency and struc- 
ture and should perhaps pause to reassess it before enthusiasm for 
the new sweeps out the old.’ Of course it is not (as Weber would 
be the first to admit) a closed or definitive framework, but one 
which is highly conscious of the limits of sociology and, at the same 
time, the genuine and lasting contribution it can and does make to 
our knowledge of the social world. 
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Social change and collective behaviour: 
the revival in eighteenth-century Ross-shire 


ABSTRACT 


This paper argues that the social movement literature contains 
two main traditions for relating social change to collective 
behaviour, both of which appear sensible at the macro-social 
level but, when ‘unpacked’ to the level of models of individual 
motivation, become implausible. The case of the conversion of 
the Scottish Highlanders to evangelical Protestantism in the late 
eighteenth century is used as an example of how, by using themes 
from interactionist sociology, a causal account of social change 
and collective behaviour can be constructed which does not 
involve reductionist and unlikely treatments of actors’ motivation, 
and which does not make the ideology of the social movement 
epiphenomenal. 


INTRODUCTION 


Sociology has been concerned not only with the stable institutions 
of established social and cultural life but also with disruption, 
dislocation and rapid social change. In this paper, the economic 
and social transformation of the Scottish Highlands in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, and the conversion of the High- 
landers to evangelical Protestantism, are used to make an analytical 
point about the relationship between social change and collective 
behaviour.’ I will argue that many sociological treatments of the 
causal links between change as the stimulus, and collective behaviour 
as the response, imply curious models of human motivation. Finally, 
I will introduce an element of interactionist sociology to argue that 
it is possible to produce causal explanations of collective behaviour 
that are not motivationally suspect. 
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THE HIGHLANDS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In this country one mountain is rudely piled upon another, with 
vast hollows between them, that are filled with snow.... The 
ridge runs east and west and if they are viewed in that direction, 
they form the most dreadful prospect that can be conceived.... 
The eye then penetrates far among them, and sees more particu- 
larly their stupendous bulk, frightful irregularity and horrid 
gloom which becomes more striking by the shades... Among 
these scenes of desolation, which look either like the embryo 
or ruins of the world, a few firs and small oaks are sometimes 
discovered.” 


It is appropriate to begin a brief survey of the Scottish Highlands 
at the start of the eighteenth century with a mention of geology, 
for the structure of the mountains and glens had much to do with 
the economic and social structures. The principle of Highland 
organization was clanship. The people were organized on familial 
lines. Subordinate to the chief were a number of chieftains, usually 
kinsmen, and below the chieftains, tacksmen and subtenants. The 
terrain of the Highlands discouraged travel and thus produced con- 
siderable inter-marriage; whether the majority of any clan were 
actually descended from the chief’s family is debatable but in most 
clans there was belief in such descent. The clan was not only an 
extended family and an economic unit, it was also a martial organ- 
ization. Intense solidarity within each clan had its counterpart 
in bitter hostility between clans. Raiding the cattle of other clans 
and from the farms of bordering lowland counties was common, 
and the animosity caused by such activity was often added to by 
feuds over seemingly insignificant insults to clan honour. The 
general lawlessness thus made it crucial for a chief to be able to 
raise an army. The tacksmen acted as lieutenants and their sub- 
tenants formed the rank-and-file. The status of the chiefs was 
measured, not in the rent value of their lands, but in the number 
of men they could raise. The chief was also responsible for settling 
disputes within the clan: he thus stood ‘in several relations of land- 
lord, leader and judge’.* 

The religion of the Highlands was in some places Roman Catholic- 
ism, but mainly it was that of the established Church. It thus varied 
between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy or, more accurately, it 
should have done.’ At the start of the eighteenth century the Church 
was Presbyterian, the Williamite Revolution having removed the 
Bishops who had been restored with the monarchy. While the return 
of Presbyterian government may have been popular in the lowlands 
of Scotland, it was not welcomed by the Highlanders, who remained 
Episcopal and Jacobite. 
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There were a few among the people who had hailed the Revolution 
with delight, and who, still more, rejoiced in the restoration of the 
Gospel to their land; but the number of such was small. In several 
parishes the first presentees had much opposition to encounter. 
In 1716, the minister of Gairloch was compelled to leave his 
parish, owing to the ill-treatment he received at the hands of both 
the laird and the people. His crops were destroyed, his home 
robbed and he and his family reduced to starvation. In 1720, the 
presentee to Lochalsh was not allowed to preach at all in that 
parish, and for several years after he was first driven out of it, 
he could not venture to return to his charge.° 


The Presbyterian Duke of Argyll’s nominee for the charge of 
Glenorchy was forced to leave the parish by armed men who first 
made him ‘swear on the Bible that he would never return’.’ The 
previous Episcopal incumbent remained for a further thirty years. 

Where there was no active resistance from the people, it was 
still not possible to replace Episcopal incumbents because there 
was a shortage of Gaelic-speaking Presbyterian replacements. Thus 
three years after the Revolution there were 300 Episcopalians in a 
total of 900 clergymen and in 1710 there were still some 150.° 

It has to be said that the Highlanders’ Episcopalianism was more 
a matter of traditional attachment than informed commitment to a 
particular view on the doctrine of the church. Illiterate and un- 
educated, the common people continued in druidic rituals and 
superstitions. As late as the 1650s animal sacrifice was practised.” 
The absence of roads, the size of the parishes and the dilapidation 
of church buildings (when they existed) made the minister’s task 
difficult, as did the fact that many ministers had also to farm to 
make a living. But as Hunter elegantly puts it: 


While it would be uncharitable to discount these and other prob- 
lems, notably of finance, it must be said that many Highland 
ministers regarded the difficulties of their situation not as spurs 
to action but as convenient excuses for doing nothing.’® 


According to Kennedy, the ministers of Ross-shire ‘cared not to 
affect much Godliness and were not suspected of any’.”’ 

While the economy and society of the Highlands had not re- 
mained entirely static, the previous century had manifested the 
stability of the classic Gemeinschaft, mechanical, traditional, folk 
society with its inefficient and impoverished economy subordinated 


to kinship ties and clan loyalties. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CLANS 


The transformation of the Highlands in the eighteenth century may 
well have come about eventually as a result of economic factors 
(such as increasing demand from England for Highland cattle) but 
it was hastened by political action. The 1715 and 1745 risings 
demonstrated the Highlanders’ continued attachment to the Jacobite 
cause and provoked the Whigs into deliberate suppression of the 
distinct identity of the Highlands. Roads were built. Renewed effort 
was made to replace Episcopal clerics. The Minister of Alvie was 
imprisoned by Cumberland for assisting fugitives of the ’45. Unlike 
others, he was released.'* George I responded to the first rising by 
giving £1,000 to the Church of Scotland for the conversion of the 
Highlands.'* The Society in Scotland for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge (SSPCK) and other voluntary organizations 
built schools and employed teachers and catechists. The Bible was 
translated into Gaelic and circulated. After the ’45, the wearing of 
Highland dress and the carrying of arms were outlawed. In 1748, 
the clan chiefs were deprived of their hereditary juridical authority 
over their clansmen. 

The imposition of law and order made the support of large 
potential armies pointless. The removal of juridical authority left 
the clan chiefs as landlords pure and simple. Social relations were 
simplified as chiefs came to view their land as capital to be exploited, 
rather than as an asset held in trust for the whole clan. The tacksmen 
lost their value as officers, and found their chiefs asking for ‘econ- 
omic’ rents and offering their leases to the highest bidder. Similarly, 
the mass of subtenants ceased to be an advantage and became a 
liability. Traditional rights and obligations were naturally not done 
away with in an instant. The Duke of Argyll, for example, was slow 
to join in the wave of agricultural improvements, but for many less 
wealthy chiefs, the opportunity of increased rental income was 
not to be passed up. 

Although the time-scale varied in different parts of the Highlands 
there was a basic pattern to the economic transformation. Lands 
were enclosed and tenants removed to make way for the Cheviot 
sheep. Where possible, peasants were turned into labourers.'* For 
the landowners on the west coast and the Hebridean islands, kelping 
— the production of an alkaline resin by burning seaweed — provided 
a lucrative industry for a short period. When the discovery of cheaper 
substitutes to use in soap and glass-making ruined the kelp industry, 
fishing became the enterprise that was supposed to provide an 
income. In a discussion of a proposed removal of tenants to the 
coast to make way for sheep, the Duchess of Sutherland’s agent said: 


I am particularly anxious that their lots should be so small as to 
prevent their massing any considerable part of their rent by selling 
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a beast, rent must not depend on that. In short I wish them to 
become fishers only, but if you give them any extent of land or 
of Commonality they will never embark heartily in that pursuit.*® 


The condition of the people was made worse by an increase in the 
population. Crofters further subdivided their already small plots to 
make way for their children. Finally, the landlords, who had pre- 
viously opposed emigration because it reduced the available labour 
force and hence their ability to keep wages down, began actively to 
promote emigration schemes. 

As Richards has recently demonstrated, the experience of the 
Highlands was not unique.'® Similar agricultural transformations 
had affected large parts of Europe. None the less, the transformation 
of the Highlands was unusually abrupt, promoted as it was by the 
Hanoverian interest in civilizing what had been a constant threat. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


The economic and social transformation of the Highlands was 
accompanied by the conversion of large numbers of the peasantry 
to evangelical Protestantism. The original Reformation and the 
bitter struggles of the covenanting period had left the north largely 
untouched and it was not until the late eighteenth century that 
Protestantism took root above the Highland line. The dominant 
feature of the revival was its popular character. It was led, not by 
the ministers of the Church of Scotland, but by ‘the Men’; as 
Kennedy remarks, so called not because they were not women but 
because they were not ministers.'’ Some of ‘the Men’ were catechists 
and teachers, in the employ of the Church or the Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, but most of them were com- 
mon peasants. 

In those rare parishes that had an evangelical mmister, ‘the Men’ 
confined themselves to assisting the minister by catechizing and 
‘speaking to the question’. This latter activity was the delivery of 
an appropriate homily at the fellowship meeting. The people would 
gather. Someone would ask for enlightenment on a passage of 
scripture. The minister first expounded and then asked various 
individuals of known piety and expository power to ‘speak to the 
question’. But in parishes whose minister was of the ‘Moderate’ 
party, ‘the Men’ competed with the minister and it was a com- 
petition they frequently won. The lairds who had the right of 
patronage often imposed on congregations ministers they knew to 
be unacceptable. The people then withdrew from the Church and 
followed ‘the Men’. 

Some of ‘the Men’ became convinced separatists, believing that 
even the few evangelical ministers in the Church were devoid of 
divine influence. John Grant of Diobal in Sutherland refused to attend 
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the worship conducted by Alexander Sage of Kildonan. Peter Stewart, 
one of ‘the Men’ who was sufficiently popular for Sage to refer to his 
supporters as ‘Stewartites’, taught that: 


the duty of all, who had in any measure felt the power of divine 
truth, was to separate themselves from the public ministry of 
word and ordinances and to attach themselves to the leaders of 
the sect, who would read and expound scriptures to them.!® 


The separatists were, however, a minority. The movement remained 
within the pale of the Church, more evangelical ministers were pre- 
sented to northern parishes, and the more perceptive clerics, such 
as Donald Sage, co-opted the movement by making ‘the Men’ into 
their Kirk Sessions. Instead of becoming dissenters, the followers 
of ‘the Men’ altered the complexion of the Church so that when, 
at the Disruption of 1843, the Evangelicals and Moderates divided, 
the Highlands came out en masse with the Evangelicals. However, 
this essay is concerned not with the effects but with the causes of 
the revival. 


STRUCTURAL STRAIN AND COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOUR 


There is no doubt that contemporary observers saw the revival as 
a reaction to the economic transformation. Sir David Stewart said: 
‘It is well-known that no itinerant preacher ever gained a footing 
among the Highlanders, till recent changes in their situations and 
circumstances made way for fanaticism’.!? Although Stewart was 
a Jacobite romantic who mourned the passing of the Highlanders’ 
quaint superstitions, his view is supported by a Whig observer who 
said it was well-known that ‘the recent degradation and misery of 
the people have predisposed their minds to imbibe these pestiferous 
delusions to which they fly for consolation under their sufferings’.?° 
In this respect the Ross-shire revival seems similar to the chiliastic 
movements of medieval Europe?! and the cargo-cults of Polynesia;?? 
people respond to rapid social and economic change by participating 
in enthusiastic religious activity with a millenarian cast. 

The first stage of any explanation of the revival by social change 
would have to account for the availability of the people for recruit- 
ment to a new world-view. In the case of the medieval flagellants 
and the cargo cultists, the disaffection from the previously held 
views seems to have been a consequence of the integration of religious 
belief with the rest of their world, so that major changes in some 
parts of that world cast into doubt the previous religious beliefs. 
In the case of the Highlands, such generalized disintegration of 
world-view was hastened by the deliberate suppression of the 
organizational expression of that world-view. After both the ’15 
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and °45 risings there was persecution of Roman Catholics and 
Episcopalians. Legal restrictions made the life of an Episcopal 
minister arduous and unattractive to younger men. Internal sub- 
version came from the defection of the chiefs who showed little 
interest in maintaining their Episcopal faith, ‘finding congenial 
enough the ministrations in an established church increasingly 
dominated by the Moderates’.*° 

While the reasons for the collapse of a world may be obvious, 
there is some difficulty, usually unrecognized, in presenting what 
people subsequently do as an ‘effect’ of whatever caused the 
collapse of the previous meaningful world-view. That ‘X’ explains 
the decline of the old religious world-view and hence the existence 
of a market for some new world-view, does not necessarily mean 
that ‘X’ explains the new religious world-view that people adopt. 
They may have chosen some non-religious world-view, a different 
religious world-view, or, as a collectivity, chosen none at all. While 
the disintegration of the old world may have provided common 
experience, it need not have produced a common reaction. 


MOTIVATIONAL LINKS 


When social scientists do offer causal links between social change 
and collective behaviour, the connections tend to be of two types. 
One sort involves a psychological pathology of anxiety and frus- 
tration; the second sort suggests an underlying hidden rationality 
to the collective behaviour. Cohn’s work stands as a good example 
of the former. His explanation of medieval millenarian movements 
argues that the loss of security previously provided by stable feudal 
relationships caused the peasants anxiety, and the failure of early 
industrialization to produce a standard of living that would have 
compensated for the anxiety, caused frustration. The peasants were 
left ‘impulsive and unstable’,?* and ripe for recruitment to millen- 
nialist movements. Aberle explains the Peyote cult among the 
Navaho in a similar fashion.? Much of the American social move- 
ment literature implies (but rarely states openly) that structural 
factors produce anxiety/frustration and that collective behaviour 
is mostly an irrational response; an attempt to provide psychological 
compensation rather than actually to solve problems or change things. 

The criticisms of this approach have been well made by others.”° 
It is enough here to note that one of the major weaknesses is recog- 
nized by the author of the most sophisticated structural theory of 
collective behaviour, Neil Smelser, when he admits that his own 
thesis rests on some untested assumptions about the way in which 
objective social stimuli combine in the minds of actors. His own 
attempt to connect the structural and the individual by importing 
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ideas from psycho-analysis is less than convincing. For example, he 
says of the beliefs of protest movement members: 


These visions tap very vivid Oedipal and sibling-destruction fantasies 
of what the world would be like if only the hated objects were 
obliterated and the child could have the loved object to himself. 
This fantasy, usually subjected to severe repression, comes closer 
to the surface, albeit in disguised form, in the ideologies of social 
protest.?® 


Apart from telling us that Smelser thinks social protesters immature, 
such statements are not helpful. If the fantasy is usually repressed 
and only appears in disguised form, how would we recognize evidence 
of its causal efficacy? What the borrowing from psycho-analysis does 
do, however, is to reinforce the basic Smelserian division between 
normal, rational, routine behaviour and irrational, abnormal, collec- 
tive behaviour which is driven, not by a realistic appreciation of 
problems and possible solutions, but by a ‘generalised belief’.?° 

An alternative to the irrational response to anxiety view of collec- 
tive behaviour is provided by the view that such activity possesses 
an underlying realism.*° The supposition here is that, although 
people appear to be behaving strangely, there is some deep ration- 
ality, some good reason which the actors are probably unaware 
of, and it is the sociologist’s job to lay bare the ‘inherent though 
hidden rationality’.° There are Marxist and non-Marxist variants 
of this theme but for the sake of this argument they can be treated 
together. 

An initial problem with the hidden rationality thesis is the very 
obvious one that, if the rationality is hidden, how do we know it? 
A reductionist treatment of actors’ accounts of their reasons for 
acting in a certain fashion always poses evidential problems in that 
the analyst can produce a variety of different ‘real’ reasons for the 
action. If we allow that the people of Ross-shire followed the revival 
in order to achieve some secondary pay-off (and not simply because 
they felt God told them to), we can produce a number of contenders 
for the secondary pay-off: rebuilding community; relieving anxiety; 
expressing frustration; securing a new identity; avoiding anomie; 
engaging in covert rebellion; or (as one contemporary critic sup- 
posed) providing a cover for lurid sexual activity. The choice of 
‘real’ reason seems to have more to do with the theoretical prefer- 
ence of the writer than with any obvious superior evidential support. 

In theory this problem of choice can be solved by the specification 
of what might count as evidence for one contender but not another 
(although such evidence might not exist). There is, however, another 
difficulty with the hidden rationality method’s implied psychology 
of motivation, which I will make clear in considering the primitive 
rebellion thesis of Hobsbawm and Hunter. In the introduction to 
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an essay on the Lazarettists, a nineteenth century northern Italian 
messianic movement, Hobsbawm says: 


It is not always easy to recognize the rational political core within 
millenarian movements for their very lack of sophistication and 
of an effective revolutionary strategy and tactics makes them 
push the logic of the revolutionary position to the point of 
absurdity.*? 


This can only mean that millenarian movements oughi to have a 
revolutionary strategy (otherwise its absence would not be note- 
worthy). The purpose of millenarian movements is ‘really’ political. 
Talmon summarizes the Hobsbawm thesis (which she sees as similar 
to Worsley’s explanation of cargo-cults) as follows: 


the absence of regular institutionalized ways of voicing their 
grievances and pressing their claims... pushes such groups to a 
millenarian solution. Not being able to cope with their difficulties 
by concerted political action, they turn to millenarism. According 
to this analysis, millenarism is born out of great distress coupled 
with political helplessness.*° 


Hunter refers favourably to both Hobsbawm and Worsley but is less 
explicit about the primitive rebellion character of the Ross-shire 
revival. In one place he explains the revival as a ‘more or less conscious 
attempt to come to terms with the realities of a social and economic 
system dominated by landlordism rather than clanship’,** and in 
another he says: 


Evangelicalism and the emergence of the modern crofting com- 
munity are inseparable phenomena if only for the reason that it 
was through the medium of a profoundly evangelical faith that 
crofters first developed a forward-looking critique of the situation 
created in the Highlands by the actions of the region’s landowning 
and therefore ruling class.” 


I will present the available evidence on the degree of class conflict 
involved in the revival and then argue that the primitive rebellion 
thesis, as it is used by Hobsbawm, Hunter and Worsley, implies a 
rather curious and implausible view of actors’ motivations. 


‘THE MEN’ AND CLASS CONFLICT 


It is clear that ‘the Men’ were in conflict with many of the Moderate 
ministers of the established Church. ‘The Men’ frequently contrasted 
the book and letter learning of the clergy with their own true piety. 
The ministers were often appointed by the lairds. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they were not critical of the social consequences of 
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the lairds’ agricultural reforms, ‘but some ‘stipend lifters’ excelled 
themselves in toadying. The Duchess of Sutherland was responsible 
for some of the most bitterly contested and imposed clearances. 
Her agent and tenant Patrick Sellar was responsible for clearing 
Strathnaver with dogs and fire.” The Minister of Assynt penned the 
following tribute: 


To the late Duchess, the parish of Assynt owes much. She uniformly 
manifested a warm interest in the welfare of its inhabitants; and 
it is evident they evinced a hereditary and respectful attachment 
to her Grace ... we look forward with confidence to the present 
Noble proprietor for a continuation of the kindness, which, for 
ages, characterised the Sutherland family.” 


Such sentiments may have been prudent, but the author fails to 
mention that in 1813 the people had shown their respectful attach- 
ment by rioting. One target of their violence was the parish minister 
Macgillivray. Sellar was convinced that Macgillivray was attacked for 
his support of the clearances. In the court case that followed minor 
rioting in Ross-shire in 1792, evidence was given against the peasant 
leaders by ‘tenants, tacksmen, kirk officers, shepherds and sheep 
farmers’.*® 

It is also clear that ‘the Men’ appreciated the nature of the conflict 
and promoted it: 


Some of these reformers of religion, as they wish to be considered, 
intermix their spiritual instruction with reflections on the in- 
capacity and negligence of the clergymen of the established 
church, and on the conduct of landlords, whom they compare 
to the taskmasters of Egypt.°? 


One of ‘the Men’, Alexander Campbell, left a written record in which 
he gives his biography and ends with a list of grievances against 
various parties, including the King (for not erasing heresy). He 
directly attacks the lairds: 


I leave my testimony against covetous heritors, who oppress the 
poor tenants by augmenting the rents, as John McAndrew that was 
in Ardmuddy, that he fell over a rock, and judgement came upon 
him, and he died, and Robertson and McLachlan, surveyors, that 
caused Lord Breadalbane to augment the land and oppress the 
poor, and grind the face of poor tenants. ..I as a dying man leave 
my testimony against gentlemen; they altogether break the bonds 
of the relation of the words of God.*° 


The following vision is attributed to David Ross of Ferintosh: 


‘There again’ said he pointing to another, ‘there is a laird who has 
been driving out tenants from their farms, squandering his means 
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after strange women, rendering poor people miserable and himself 
so miserable that at last he had to take away his own life. He is 
now for ever doomed to be alternatively bitten by serpents and 
have his wounds licked over by hell hounds’.** 


It thus seems clear that an important feature of the teaching of 
‘the Men’ was criticism of the lairds and of the ministers who sup- 
ported them. It is therefore probable that such criticism was also 
part of why the people followed ‘the Men’. 

One might add that ‘the Men’ were not entirely alone in their 
condemnation of the actions of the landlords and the Moderate 
clergy. There are some evangelical ministers — Porteous, Lachlan 
Mackenzie, John Kennedy — who were as critical as ‘the Men’. In 
the enquiry that followed the disturbances after the first clearances 
in the Strath of Kildonan, Patrick Sellar tried hard to implicate 
Alexander Sage, the minister of Kildonan, as a fomentor of strife.’ 
And while he was more subtle in his damnation, Donald Sage (the 
son of Alexander and later minister of Resolis) was no more fond 
of Moderates than were ‘the Men’, as he makes clear in this descrip- 
tion of one of his co-presbyters: ‘Dr Downie of Lochalsh was a man 
of wealth and gentlemanly manners, a princely landlord, an extensive 
sheep-farmer, a good shot but a wretched preacher.”™? 

The weakness of the primitive rebellion thesis lies in the way it 
connects political discontent and the religious revival. Let us suppose 
for a moment that rebellion is the main purpose of the actors. How 
can this purpose appear in their consciousness? The two extreme 
possibilities are: (a) they are entirely unaware of their political 
purpose; and (b) they are quite well aware of their political inten- 
tion. The idea that actors are unaware of the reasons for their action 
is common in structuralist and functionalist social science but, as 
has been argued in detail elsewhere,“ is hardly tenable. 

There is problem enough in supposing that lots of people, who 
may be similar only in a few gross social characteristics (which 
might, for them, be of little significance) and in a commitment 
(of varying degrees) to some shared beliefs and values, should all 
react in the same fashion to some stimulus. That is behaviounsm 
run riot. One has to suppose that there is some communication 
between the people and that it is through communication that 
a shared soctal understanding of their problems is generated and 
spread. This requires an awareness of what those problems are; it 
requires conscious motivation. It is possible for an individual 
neurotic to be entirely unaware of his motivation because the 
unconscious inhabits the same body and shares the same faculties 
as the conscious. It may even be possible for a small intimate group 
to communicate and produce a shared understanding without 
individual members of that group being aware of their reasoning 
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but such deception becomes implausible as the numbers involved 
increase. What chance is there that strangers might be able to achieve 
a shared understanding and a common response to problems that 
neither consciously confronts and which are not allowed overtly into 
the communication but are rather hidden by a veil of repression.*® 
Large-scale shared neuroticism is not plausible. The unconscious 
route is so suspect that most analysts hint at some awareness of 
‘real’ intent. Hunter talks of a ‘more or less conscious attempt to 
come to terms with”® the new world and says that ‘it was through 
a profoundly evangelical faith that crofters first developed a forward- 
looking critique’.*” This suggests deliberate intention to develop such 
a critique. Presumably the evangelical faith was chosen, rather than 
the Moderatism of the established church ministers, for its greater 
ability to act as a medium for such an intention. But if developing 
a critique of landlordism was the aim of the Highland crofters, why 
did they not engage directly in political activity and own up to 
political dissension rather than deceive themselves and each other 
into thinking that they were having a religious revival? 

The flaw in the hidden rationality approach can be demonstrated 
with a consideration of the relationship between reasons and un- 
intended consequences, or in the Mertonian language, manifest and 
latent functions.*® It should be obvious that an activity can only 
have latent functions as long as the actors are unaware of what 
these are. Rain dancing only produces social solidarity while the 
dancers believe that it will produce rain. If they realize that they 
are only (or primarily) dancing to produce solidarity, they will 
lose faith in the rain-producing efficacy of the dance and find some 
more direct method of producing solidarity, such as a ‘secular’ 
dance. Of course, actors may be aware of the latent function as a 
subsidiary source of motivation (‘I hope that there is a drought so 
that we can do the rain dance and produce a nice sense of communal 
well-being’). The odd individual may be cynically manipulative and 
try to maintain faith in the rain dance when he no longer believes 
in it, in order to keep the tribe together, but such a strategy depends 
on the rest of the tribe believing in the dance. If religion is to be the 
opium of the masses, they have to be genuinely hooked on it. 

This exposes the problem of the quasi-rational explanation of 
religious revivals. It may seem sensible to suppose that the actors 
are ‘really’ engaged in solving their actual this-worldly problems, 
but it is difficult to find a way of introducing that problem-solving 
desire into stories about actors’ motivations without representing 
them as either highly sophisticated, Machiavellian social engineers, 
or as fools. The primitive rebellion approach to millenarian move- 
ments retains its plausibility only as long as one does not consider 
how it might be possible that the secondary or unintended conse- 
quences of some activity could explain that activity. In her critique 
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of Hobsbawm and Worsley, Talmon tumbles the sleight of hand: 
‘now and then there is an almost imperceptible shift from imputation 
of latent functions by the investigators to imputation of semi- 
conscious distortion and disguise by the actors’.*” 

To summarize the argument so far, I have argued that the methods 
of linking social change and collective behaviour by anxiety/frus- 
tration, and by hidden rationality, share the common difficulty of 
translating very poorly into plausible accounts of why actors did 
what they did. In the final part of this essay I will suggest an approach 
which does appear to allow structural change to explain a religious 
revival in a manner which is motivationally sound. 


GROUNDS FOR BELIEF 


Reality is socially constructed and socially maintained. It is also 
socially changed. Reality has its quality of ‘realness’ given to it by 
the social support of those for whom it is real. In a stable single 
culture society, there may be one world-view that is naively shared 
by everybody. In plural societies different world-views compete 
and the dominance of one over another will largely be a matter of 
social support. Naturally, it is not so much scale of support as 
quality of support that is important in maintaining the plausibility 
of our world-view. We do not interact with ‘everybody’; we interact 
with a small number of people and the significance of the inter- 
action varies considerably. It is our significant others and reference 
groups that are important for the maintenance of our reality.® 
It is for this reason that the vast majority of religious believers 
believe what they do; because their parents and others who had an 
influence on them believed that way before them. They were 
socialized into their faith and later selected their social circles and 
reference groups in order to maintain the primacy of that religious 
world-view. 

Recent research on the spread of new religious beliefs confirms 
the importance of interaction. New beliefs spread along networks. 
Recruits to new world-views are not attracted randomly from an 
available mass. They are often drawn by friends and relatives who 
already believe.*' Two recent papers document this observation 
but neither grasps the significance of the data on networks.* 
Networks are not important because they simply transmit knowl- 
edge of a new belief system. They do that, but such transmission 
can also be done by the mass media. Networks vouchsafe the 
validity of the knowledge. Beliefs spread along existing social net- 
works because we are more likely to listen to, and believe, those we 
already trust than those who are strangers. Given the social con- 
struction of reality, an important element in the acceptance or 
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rejection of views of reality depends on social relations between 
the transmitter and the potential receiver. Putting it bluntly, being 
told ‘how it is’ by someone one trusts is a good and common reason 
for believing that that is ‘how it is’. 

Two other grounds for belief, I will call ‘resonance’? and ‘appli- 
cation’. Beliefs are cumulative and the plausibility of any new 
beliefs is altered by their resonance with already held beliefs. Clearly 
the scope and generality of beliefs vary; it seems to be those very 
abstract principles (such as “There is a God’, ‘The Bible is true’, 
I only believe in what I can see’) which are difficult to change. 
New world-views which share basic themes with the previous world- 
view are more plausible than those that do not.5* ‘Application’ is 
important to plausibility because experiential evidence is our usual 
‘proof’ of the world-view. The existence of evangelical ex-alcoholics 
is good evidence for the veracity of the claim that getting right with 
Jesus cures drunks, and that is good support for the whole evangelical 
world-view. Clearly, however, neither resonance nor application are 
independent of social relations, in that what counts as resonance and 
what counts as evidence are themselves socially determined. 

Let us consider what made the beliefs of ‘the Men’ plausible for 
the common people of late eighteenth century Ross-shire. In the first 
place the Calvinism of ‘the Men’ was considerably more super- 
naturalist than the rather rationalist Enlightenment-influenced 
preaching of the Moderate ministers. It thus combined easily with 
the superstititions of the crofters, who imputed to ‘the Men’ the 
faculties of second-sight, visions, prophecy, and a curious propensity 
to fore-see deaths. Thus although the people were moving from a 
primitive Catholicism to Protestantism, they were going from one 
mystical supernaturalist and miracle-filled religion to another. At 
the level of application we can suppose that the example of the 
composure and self-assurance of ‘the Men’, certain of their salvation, 
was, for an anxious people, further evidence. 

The crucial element in the greater plausibility of ‘the Men’ was 
their social position. The ministers were mostly appointed and 
mostly paid by the lairds. They were often also large tenants in their 
own right. Many of their parishioners were their sub-tenants. There 
was thus a considerable social distance between the clergy and the 
peasants and considerable identification of the clergy with the 
landowners who were oppressing the people. But the social distance 
was not of itself a threat to the clergy’s plausibility (although the 
connection with the landed gentry might have been); it became a 
threat when it was linked to a theory about motivation. What the 
peasants thought about the Moderate ministers is not known but 
there is no reason to suppose it was different to the views of ‘the 
Men’ and the evangelical ministers. They were convinced that the 
Moderates were only in the ministry for the economic and social 
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rewards — they were ‘stipend lifters’ — and there was certainly no 
shortage of evidence for the veracity of that judgment. In contrast, 
‘the Men’ were drawn from the same class as their followers and 
were distinguished only by their piety and their vocation. Their 
calling was neither from some oppressive landlord nor was it demon- 
strated by them being set above the people. Their leadership was 
informal and unrewarded and in some cases (that of Alexander 
Campbell mentioned above is an example) brought them a degree 
of persecution. The conclusion that the people, ‘the Men’ and some 
evangelical ministers drew was simple: ‘the Men’ were trustworthy and 
hence their teaching was to be believed; the Moderate ministers were 
stipend-lifters and their teaching (such as it was) was to be ignored. 


CONCLUSION 


The above account of the Ross-shire revival, which sees the economic 
and social transformation of the Highlands as the cause of the 
religious transformation, may at first sight seem to be precisely 
what the primitive rebellion thesis argues, but there is a major 
difference of method. The Hobsbawm/Hunter approach attempts 
to restore rationality to human behaviour but does so by denying 
that the people are doing one thing and asserting that they are 
‘really’ doing something else. Religious revivals are irrational, so 
the peasants of Ross-shire must have really been trying to come 
to terms with rapid change, to rebuild community, or to criticize 
their landlords. The reductionism of this method can be avoided. 
If we suppose that people mostly act rationally, and recognize that 
the previous religious world-view of the Highlanders had been 
destroyed, then we can consider the basic question of what counted 
as good reasons for choosing one rather than the other of the two 
competing world-views that were available to them. Research on 
conversion and influence suggests a number of different factors 
which I have grouped under three headings: resonance, application 
and social relations. The supernaturalist Calvinist evangelicalism of 
‘the Men’ resonated better with the remnants of the peasants’ super- 
naturalist paganism than did the rationalist faith of the Moderates. 
The faith of ‘the Men’ also had better application in that, as Hunter 
correctly notes, it allowed the people to make sense of their predica- 
ment and condemn those responsible for it. 

The value of the sociology of knowledge perspective popularized 
by, for example, Peter Berger, is that it makes clear the way in 
which resonance and application are themselves dependent on 
social relations. Whether this new faith is really the best heir to the 
tradition of some old and trusted paths, or whether this new belief 
system has the desired effects is a matter of social construction and 
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social negotiation. ‘The Men’ and the evangelical ministers were 
trusted and followed because they were credited with the right sort 
of motivation and were not undermined by association with evil 
in the form of greedy lairds and unfeeling patrons. 

The Assynt riot of 1813 has already been mentioned. The people 
‘rabbled’ the new minister, Duncan MacGillivray, who was appointed 
by the Duchess of Sutherland. Her agent, Patrick Sellar, explained 
the riot as being a reaction to MacGillivray’s support for the agrarian 
transformations. That may well have been part of the reason but 
there was another element. MacGillivray was nominated by the 
Duchess to succeed William Mackenzie. The people of Assynt wanted 
John Kennedy, Mackenzie’s assistant, to get the job. Kennedy was a 
very popular evangelical and, if Donald Sage’s account is to be 
believed it was as much the umbrage at not getting Kennedy as 
outrage at getting MacGillivray that was the cause of the rioting.®® 
While MacGillivray’s political views, were they known to the people, 
would not have increased his acceptability, it was rather the fondness 
for the assistant minister they had come to know and trust for seven 
years that was behind the riot. 

The difference between my linking of social change and religious 
revival and that offered by the primitive rebellion thesis can perhaps 
best be shown in this fashion. The primitive rebellion approach 
argues that the peasants of Ross-shire followed ‘the Men’ because 
their religion was more functional for them than that offered by the 
Moderate ministers. My thesis is that the peasants, faced with a 
choice between two belief systems, chose the one that was most 
plausible; and that plausibility was not produced by the ‘functionality’ 
of evangelical Protestantism, but by the character that was attributed 
to the respective proponents of the competing systems. The people 
of Ross-shire followed ‘the Men’ because they believed in their 
religion (and for no other reason). If we consider why they believed 
the religion of ‘the Men’ and not that of the Moderate ministers, we 
can introduce structural factors as things which have implication for 
attitudes towards the spokesmen for rival belief systems. A recognition 
of the social construction of reality explains the importance of 
attitudes towards the carriers of rival belief systems in decision about 
the truth or falsity, value or worthlessness of such systems. This 
approach to the relationship between social change and resulting 
collective behaviour avoids the problems of the alternatives which, 
while apparently sensible at the level of macrosociology, when un- 
packed to the level of stories about individual motivation, produce 
implausible accounts of why people did what they did. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
John Holmwood 


Talcott Parsons and the development 
of his system 


I 


The most significant feature of recent writings on Talcott Parsons is 
the degree of sympathy for his theoretical undertaking that they 
reveal. Two of the books under consideration here clearly illustrate 
this. Adriaansens’s Talcott Parsons and the Conceptual Dilemma 
is an account of different phases of Parsons’s theoretical develop- 
ment. According to Adriaansens, the nature of these phases and 
the relationship between them has been misunderstood and, as a 
consequence, Parsons’s theory has been misrepresented. He argues 
that the conventional criticisms of Parsons apply to a position that 
was subsequently modified and its problems overcome. 

Adriaansens’ book is for those with specialized interests in 
Parsonsian sociology. Bourricaud’s The Soctology of Talcott Parsons 
is at a different level and is intended for a wider audience. It is 
primarily an exegesis, also organized in terms of phases of Parsons’s 
theoretical development, but dealing with issues of central concern 
such as power, social change, and the concept of industrial society. 
It is certainly a valuable addition to the secondary literature and 
readers will find in it a useful account of Parsons’s sociology which 
clarifies and illuminates arguments which are often opaque in the 
original. The selection of topics is, perhaps, more limited than is 
found elsewhere, but its treatment of particular topics is detailed 
and accessible. In short, it is one of the best of the available second- 
ary accounts. However, it lacks the critical ‘edge’ which Adriaansens 
brings to bear upon Parsons’s sociology. Indeed, the tone of the 
book is rather like that of Parsons’s own commentaries on his work. 

Both Adriaansens and Bourricaud attest to the power and relevance 
of Parsons’s theoretical enterprise. The other book dealt with in this 
review 1s Savage’s The Theories of Talcott Parsons and it seems to 
belong to a different more hostile response. He claims that Parsons’s 
theories are contradictory and fundamentally incoherent. However, 
along with Adriaansens and Bourricaud, he believes the conventional 
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criticisms of Parsons to be misplaced and that Parsons’s approach 
has an exemplary rigour (especially when compared to the approaches 
of his critics). In fact, approximately one third of Savage’s book is 
devoted to discussions of Parsons’s critics. Each of the books, then, 
raises the question of the relation between Parsons and his critics 
and suggests new interpretations of his approach and its relevance 
to modern sociology. 


II 


Savage is a proponent of the ‘theory of discourse’ and begins with 
an account of different approaches to criticism and interpretation. 
According to him, theoretical systems are ‘discourses’; that is, there 
exists a plurality of perspectives with different objects. The task of 
interpretation is that of discovering the distinctive categories and 
problems of a specific theoretical system of discourse. He distinguishes 
between internal and external modes of critique. The latter are 
vitiated by a common flaw; the criticisms they produce are the 
incommensurate perspective of another discourse and involve 
merely, ‘the counter-posttion of one discourse to another, the 
infinite opposition of discourses which are non-equivalent’.’ In 
contrast, Savage holds that an adequate, ‘internal’, mode of critique 
requires that ‘the problem of reading and of critique be restricted 
to [the] strictly internal level, that no reference be made to the 
determination of discourse or the determination of a critique of 
discourse by a realm which is external to it’.? 

According to Savage, the general characteristic of extra-discursive 
critiques is that they deal with theoretical processes. He writes that 
their ‘one general feature...is the conflation of two orders; the 
logical nature of the discourse in question on the one hand, and the 
process of production of that discourse on the other’.* Central to 
his approach, then, is the conception of theoretical systems in 
abstraction from theoretical processes.* Savage argues that the 
logical (that is, ‘internal’) analysis of theoretical categories can 
proceed independently of the analysis of the production of those 
categories. He believes that such ‘abstracted’ discourses can be 
coherently analysed, but, as I shall show, his own account is far 
from coherent. 

Three ‘extra-discursive’ modes of critique are distinguished by 
Savage: the ‘sociology of sociology’, ‘epistemological guarantee’, 
and the ‘realist mode’. The criticisms of two of them are common 
enough. Against the ‘sociology of sociology’ he argues that it 
involves an infinite regress. ‘Epistemological guarantee’ involves 
the evaluation of discourse in terms of general epistemological 
criteria and the basic point here is that this depends upon a concept 
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of ‘*knowledge-in-general’ while what exists are specific knowledges. 
This last argument is also found in other criticisms of positivism 
which have denied prescriptive methodologies of science.* However, 
the fact that there is no ‘knowledge-in-general’ does not mean that 
different theoretical schemes have to be understood as discrete and 
unmediated. Nor does it mean that there are no epistemological 
issues in the evaluation of theories. 

The third ‘extra-discursive’ mode of critique, that of the ‘realist’ 
mode, Savage associates with conflict theory. According to Savage, 
this involves the evaluation of discourse by reference to its corre- 
spondence or non-correspondence with the ‘real’ world. This ‘real’ 
world is, in fact, the product of a different discourse and all that 
the critique involves is the identification of what is absent from 
one discourse in terms of the perspective of another. Ultimately, 
all this can hope to achieve is ‘more or less rigorous forms of a 
grid-reading, the simple counter-position of one discourse to another 
and the tabulation of relevant presences and absences between 
them’.° This view of a ‘grid-reading’ is also applied to Parsons’s 
approach in The Structure of Soctal Action, in particular the con- 
vergence thesis. Such ‘grid-readings’ are both arbitrary and dogmatic 
— ‘there is, of course, no limit to what has not been said” and, ‘there 
are as many critiques as there are grids to constitute them’.® 

A first indication of the confusions in Savage’s approach can be 
seen in his treatment of Lockwood. The latter is held to exemplify 
the problems of a ‘grid-reading’ and is charged with criticising 
Parsons in relation to objects absent from his discourse — social 
change, conflict, and deviance.’ Elsewhere in his book Savage argues 
that Parsons does indeed deal with conflict and social change and, 
further, that these are ‘systematically induced, inherent in the 
relations between the systems themselves’.!° Apparently, they 
are present rather than absent and Lockwood’s criticism is merely 
misinformed, However, a few pages later Savage refers to the ‘major 
theoretical role structural-functionalism takes vis-a-vis a theory of 
change. It relates above all to an analysis of the impact of forces of 
change rather than to the sources of change themselves’.!! Now 
change and conflict are no longer seen to be ‘systematically in- 
duced’. Moreover, this is precisely Lockwood’s argument as to the 
limitations of structural-functional theory and it cannot be main- 
tained that to raise the issue of the sources of change is arbitrary 
in relation to a theory which takes them as ‘given’ in order to 
analyse their impact. 

The problems in Savage’s argument are directly related to his 
rigid distinction between what is internal and what is external, 
between the logical analysis of discourse and the production of 
discourse. Theoretical problems are such precisely because they 
are internal to a theoretical system (that is, they are generated by 
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it), but lack consistent or adequate specification in terms of its 
categories. They appear as external. Savage characterizes Parsons’s 
convergence thesis as a ‘grid-reading’ yet the problems with which 
Parsons deals are far from being arbitrary; as we shall see below, 
they are spectfic and located in the theories which he subjects to 
criticism and transformation (as, indeed, is the case with Lockwood’s 
criticisms of Parsons). In fact, it is Savage’s argument which 1s 
arbitrary in its sterile separation of criticism and the practice of 
sociology. He admits that, ‘there would appear to be no reason 
why some form of theorisation of the process of production of 
concepts cannot be established”? yet, in the absence of such a 
‘theorisation’ he claims that ‘in so far as such a referent is com- 
bined with an attempt to direct a theoretical critique of discourse 
(concerning its validity, coherence, or whatever) then a number of 
problems will of necessity emerge’.'? The problems appear severe — 
‘the discourse itself is left, as it were, untouched, and zts concepts 
left essentially uncriticised’!* — but, as the discussion of Lockwood 
shows, they do not seem to follow. 

Further problems are discovered in Savage’s discussion of forms of 
internal critique which he wishes to distinguish from his own. These 
critiques involve the identification of ‘presuppositions’ and analysis 
of discourse proceeds in terms of the extent to which the pre- 
suppositions are adequately realised in the discourse in question. 
Such critiques are concerned to establish the ‘unity’ of a discourse 
understood as an ‘expressive totality’.’* Savage comments that these 
‘often systematically attempt to avoid the dogmatism of the external 
types of critique’ and ‘it is thus not surprising that it 1s under this 
general category that one should find the most rigorous and extensive 
criticisms of Parsons’.! However, on Savage’ arguments it is 
difficult, in fact, to distinguish such internal critiques from the 
external critiques which he argues can, in principle, constitute no 
criticism. This is seen when he discusses the problems of these 
internal critiques: either, presuppositions are conceived as outside 
rational determination, that is, they are ‘given’ in a ‘doctrine’ and 
the consequence is relativism (i.e. the problem attributed to the 
‘sociology of sociology’);'’ or, the realisation of discourse is viewed 
as governed by the consciousness of the author as Subject (again, 
as in the ‘sociology of sociology’);'* or, the presuppositions are 
those of epistemological protocols (on Savage’s arguments, the 
problem of ‘epistemological guarantee’).’” 

According to Savage, these internal critiques have a generic 
problem — discourse is conceived as coherent and continuous. He 
comments that, ‘the immediate tendency of such readings is gener- 
ally to assume (not surprisingly) no significant metamorphoses in 
the development of Parsons’s work’.*° However, if contradiction 
or theoretical incoherence is admitted, according to Savage there 
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could be no coherent account of the operation of the different 
presuppositions that it must reflect. He writes, ‘on the one hand, 
given the notion of the effectivity of presuppositions in discourse 
(whether doctrinal, methodological or epistemological) it is im- 
possible to theorize incoherency or contradiction in any consistent 
fashion; on the other hand, once the existence of more than one 
presupposition is claimed, then mechanisms distinct from them 
must be invoked to account for their differential determination’.?! 
Savage argues that it is necessary to deal with theoretical meta- 
morphosis. Discourse must be understood as involving distinct 
phases with discontinuous categories and objects. 

Savage’s attempt to account for different phases of discourse 
contains precisely the failure attributed to the other internal 
critiques. E1ther, these phases must be treated as discrete and the 
problem is how to distinguish between different discourses and 
different phases of a discourse; that is, there is no coherent argu- 
ment as to why the phases are judged to be within a discourse 
(reference to the author as Subject is, of course, precluded!). Or, 
there are categories which are continuous as well as categories which 
are discontinuous. Now the problem is that categories appear as 
‘presuppositions’, but there are others (discontinuous ones) with 
different effects which cannot be located in terms of the continuous 
categories. The distinctiveness of the phases is asserted and it is 
claimed that they cannot be reduced to a common set of problems 
despite the generality of certain of their concepts. As with other 
forms of internal critique an unlocated mechanism ‘must be invoked 
to account for their differential determination’! 

The argument for the essential continuity of Parsons’s discourse is 
clearly stated. Savage writes, ‘while it is certainly true to argue that 
the substance of the general theory of action has been subject to a 
number of major transformations, this does not preclude the isolation 
of certain essential concepts which may be considered general 
throughout Parsons’s elaborations.’*2 These concepts are those of a 
‘rationalist conception of action’ and according to Savage they are 
fundamentally incoherent. This is the standard refrain of the theory 
of discourse** and I shall deal with it shortly. What can be noted 
about Savage’s argument, however, is that it is simply the mirror- 
image of the other internal critiques in that discourse is viewed as 
essentially incoherent rather than essentially coherent. 

The problems that this produces are seen in Savage’s attempts to 
distinguish the continuous and discontinuous components of the 
phases of Parsons’s theoretical development. When he discusses the 
early formulation of the theory he argues for its distinctiveness 
vis-a-vis ‘subjectivist’ conceptions of action (whether phenomenologi- 
cal or Weberian), but he is not consistent in this argument. He also 
distinguishes it from Parsons’s later ‘systems’ theory and argues 
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against any attempt to reduce the categories of the latter to those of 
the earlier formulation on the grounds that to do so would deny the 
specificity of the ‘systems’ concept and, thus, entail a phenomen- 
ology.” When he discusses the different conceptions of economic 
process contained in The Structure of Social Action and Economy 
and Society, he characterizes the structural-functional arguments 
of the latter as ‘distinct from the mode in which “action theory” 
proper (i.e. Weber’s sociology) has conceived this relation’.?5 He 
also argues that The Structure of Social Action ‘remains, on the 
whole, little removed from Weber’s formulation. There is, however, 
one major distinctive referent, albeit a rather formalist one: this 
concerns the epistemological concept of emergent properties’.”° 

When these different arguments are disaggregated it can be seen 
that they involve nothing more than the standard accounts of 
Parsons’s theory which Savage has claimed are deficient. The con- 
tinuity of Parsons’s theory is viewed in relation to a continuous 
and essential epistemological project, but there are within this 
project distinct phases utilizing different substantive concepts. 
For example, Savage writes that The Structure of Soctal Action 
‘fails to elaborate any concept of social system or a specific mode 
of organization of action elements. The nearest that Parsons gets at 
this stage is to provide the epistemological concept of “emergent 
properties”, but these only designate types of action, “historical 
individuals” (e.g. economic rationality) and not organisations of 
action’.27. Elsewhere, I have criticized such conceptions in some 
detail.28 Here, it is sufficient to note the similarity of Savage’s 
argument and that of Bershady or Martindale.” Implicit is the 
view that in the early formulation the ‘break’ with the ‘sociology 
of action proper’ has yet to be carried through in terms of sub- 
stantive concepts. 

When the arguments of Savage are related to others from within 
the perspective of the theory of discourse yet more problems are 
revealed. Elsewhere, its proponents argue that a rationalist con- 
ception of action is intrinsic to structural-functionalism and the 
‘sociology of action proper’.*° Furthermore, it is claimed that there 
are epistemological assumptions common to each — those of 
‘rationalism’. If this is so, then the concept of emergent properties 
differentiates the approaches, but is unlocated. In so far as thi 
problem is addressed it is by Hindess, but he differentiates the 
positions by reference to a ‘doctrine’ which governs discourse — 
humanism’ or ‘theoretical anti-humanism’.* So much for the 
rigour of the theory of discourse and its distinctiveness vis-a-vis 
other modes of critique! 

I now want to consider the rationalist conception of action as 
applied to Parsons’s approach. According to Savage, this conception 
of action involves a distinction between two spheres, ‘on the one 
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hand a level of “culture” (values, meanings, ideas, rules, etc.), and on 
the other a level of what may be generally referred to as “nature”, 
a non-ideational realm which can incorporate anything from biologi- 
cal organisms to social systems’.** This conception entails a ‘funda- 
mental distinction between the ideational realm and the sphere in 
which that realm is realised’.** Accordingly, action is ‘defined by a 
specific relation between the two spheres’.** For Savage, the problem 
is that this relation cannot be determinately conceived and Parsons’s 
position has, in consequence, two tendencies, either the ‘eclecticism’ 
of a multi-factor theory, or a ‘sophisticated yet arbitrary idealism’ .?5 
In fact, this criticism of Parsons has a prior provenance. It is taken 
almost directly from Finley Scott’s behaviourist critique of the 
foundations of the Parsonsian action schema. For example, Scott 
argues that for Parsons, ‘action participates in two metaphysical 
realms; that ofideas and values for its formation, and that of material 
fact for its realization, it gives metaphysical dualism as the foun- 
dation for sociology as a science’,®® and, further, that ‘there are two 
realms of being: the world of material fact; and the world of ideas 
from which comes value. Material facts relate to values as conditions 
of their realization, but there is an aspect of valuation which is 
distinct from the world of fact and is not reducible to it.” The 
rationalist conception of action, then, is not original as a criticism 
of Parsons’s approach, but is it adequate? 

One consequence of Savage’s concept of grid-reading is that he 
does not discuss Parsons’s analysis of the sociological problems he 
was trying to resolve. In fact, in The Structure of Social Action 
dualism is one of the problems, not a solution, and Parsons discusses 
it in terms of the theoretical failures and residual categories found 
in apparently distinct approaches. It is worth outlining Parsons’s 
views on theoretical development since they show the superficial 
nature of Savage’s criticism and the serious consequences that 
follow from the attempt to analyse ‘discourse’ in abstraction from 
theoretical processes. 

In The Structure of Social Action Parsons identifies two theoreti- 
cal processes — the expansion of residual categories and the positive 
reconstruction of theory. Basic to Parsons’s argument is his concep- 
tion of facts as internal to theory. He writes that, ‘a theoretical 
System must involve the positive definition of certain empirically 
identifiable variables or other general categories.” By positive 
definition Parsons means that they are specified within a theoretical 
system. However, there are also categories which are negatively 
defined; that is, ‘facts known to exist, which are even more or less 
adequately described, but are defined theoretically by their fatlure 
to fit into the positively defined categories of the system.” These 
categories are not, however, unimportant. Residual categories are 
an indication of the problems of a theoretical system — they reflect 
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‘facts’ external to theory, but ‘known’ by virtue of its deficiencies.” 
They will be specified by ceteris paribus clauses since they are not 
internal to the system of theoretical categories to which they relate. 
According to Parsons, the role of residual categories ‘may be deduced 
from the inherent necessity of a system to become logically closed’ 
in that, ‘the obviously unattainable, but asymptotically approached 
goal of the development of scientific theory ... is the elimmation of 
all residual categories from science in favour of positively defined 
empirically verifiable concepts.” Finally, development involves the 
transformation of categories (including those positively defined in 
the previous statements of theory) and the extension of explanations. 
Parsons writes, 


the process of the carving out of positive categories from residual 
categories is also a process by which the reconstruction of 
theoretical systems is accomplished as a result of which they may 
eventually be altered beyond all recognition. But this should be 
said: the original empirical insights associated with the positive 
categories of the system will be restated in different form, but 
unless they entirely fail to stand up to the combined criticism 
of theory and renewed empirical verification, they will not be 
eliminated.*? 


Parsons discusses positivism and idealism and finds residual cat- 
egories in each which are indicative of the breakdown of their 
respective systems. However, since Parsons argues that a positive 
definition of residual categories requires the reconstruction or 
transformation of theoretical categories, rather than the combi- 
nation of what is positively defined in each of the previous systems 
(that is, eclecticism) it is difficult to see that the rationalist con- 
ception of action could be an adequate statement of Parsons’ con- 
cerns. Indeed, although he attributes such a conception to all phases 
of Parsons’ theory most of Savage’s arguments are set out in relation 
to the later phases. He connects the early formulation to these later 
positions by the claim that in The Structure of Soctal Action Parsons 
accepts dualism and a ‘basic indeterminacy of values’ as necessary 
to the sociological undertaking. According to Savage, this dualism 


may be referred to as one sphere which is susceptible to scientific 
explanation and another which is itself beyond scientific investi- 
gation in so far as it does not operate according to determinate 
laws ...it is an opposition which Parsons expresses as the distinc- 
tion between the “empirical” and ‘“‘non-empirical” worlds or 
between “factual” and “normative” orders.** 


This is a basic misunderstanding of Parsons’s argument. Savage 
takes it from Parsons’s discussion of the breakdown of the positivist 
system in Pareto. What Savage attributes to Parsons as a statement of 
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his position is, in fact, Parsons’s account of the relation between a 
theoretical system (where categories positively identified within it 
are part of a determinate system) and the residual categories which 
it generates (which are outside the determinate system). Since 
Parsons is explicitly concerned with the posttive reconstruction of 
theory he cannot be arguing that entities relevant to the action 
frame of reference do not operate (in their relation to action) as 
part of a determinate system. Indeed, Parsons’s references to ‘factual’ 
and ‘normative’ orders makes the opposite point to that attributed 
to him by Savage. Parsons writes that ‘a social order is always a 
factual order in so far as it is susceptible of scientific analysis’, 
and he goes on to argue (against positivism) the necessity of con- 
ceiving of social order in terms of the ‘effective functioning of 
normative elements’.** He is not arguing that a normative order is 
not a factual order. 

Savage abstracts Parsons’s theory from theoretical processes and 
claims its essential incoherence. In so far as Parsons’ later arguments 
involve a collapse into positions which he had previously criticized 
the theory of discourse is unable to identify the source of the break- 
down. Moreover, the application of the approach in the interpret- 
ation of Parsons’s theory involves procedures which in other interpret- 
ations Savage claims are deficient. Nor surprisingly, the substantive 
content of Savage’s critique is unoriginal. It is to the issue of 
theoretical breakdown in the Parsonsian system that I now turn. 


III 


The deficiencies in Savage’s interpretation of Parsons’s theory 
indicate the need to discuss theoretical processes in the evaluation 
of theoretical systems. Although Adriaansens is concerned to rebut 
the arguments of Parsons’s critics he is aware of problems in the 
approach and he accounts for the development of the theory in 
terms of these problems and their attempted resolution. In contrast 
to Savage he summarizes his approach thus, 


we have laid particular emphasis on the continuity in its epistemo- 
logical and methodological premises which, for half a century, 
have formed the constant element in Parsons’ work on the action 
theory. Certainly there is discontinuity on the conceptual level 
but tf should be interpreted in the light of the premises and not 
as a thing apart.* 


I shall argue that Adriaansens’s thesis is unsuccessful, but it is the 
merit of the book that it illuminates theoretical processes in Parsons’s 
sociology. 
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Adriaansens distinguishes three crucial phases in Parsons’s theory: 
first, the early formulation of the action frame of reference; second, 
the structural-functional analysis of systems of action; third, the 
specification of functional imperatives. He believes that the problems 
of Parsons’s approach occur in the middle phase with the position 
formulated m The Soctal System. These problems concern a dis- 
junction in the theory between the analysis of processes of the 
system and the analysis of the orientations of actors. The nature 
of this disjunction is easily set out. According to Parsons, the pro- 
cesses of a total action system may be interpreted in terms of a 
theoretical assumption of ‘perfect integration’. There are two 
primary modes of the orientation of action; the internalization of 
a value-standard and expediency. However, only the former is 
located in terms of theoretically specified (positively defined) pro- 
cesses of the system. This is illustrated in Parsons’s comment that, 


there is a range of possible modes of orientation in the mot- 
vational sense to a value-standard. Perhaps, the most important 
distinction is between the attitude of expediency at one pole... 
and at the other pole the introjection or internalisation of the 
standard... the latter ts to be treated as the basic type of moti- 
vation with a normative pattern structure of values.*” 


Expediency, then, is a residual category in the sense that it is 
negatively defined, related to theoretical processes of the system 
in terms of concrete (theoretically unlocated or ‘given’) motives 
of deviance. 

There is an implicit recognition on Parsons’s part of the limitations 
of his position. For example, he distinguishes between ‘structure’ 
and ‘process’ and refers to the abstract or ‘structural’ character of 
his theoretical constructs. He claims that this is contingent upon 
the ‘present state of theory’, and writes that, ‘the system of struc- 
tural categories is the conceptual scheme which gives... the setting 
for dynamic analysis. As dynamic knowledge is extended the tm- 
dependent explanatory significance of structural categories evap- 
orates’.** Adriaansens emphasizes that dynamic knowledge is the 
aim of science and that consequently Parsons’s scheme at this point 
is flawed and his theoretical constructs must be represented as 
‘ideal types’. Moreover, the division of ‘structure’ and ‘process’ is 
a direct reflection of the division between the ‘systems’ component 
and the ‘orientations’ component of the theory. Adriaansens notes 


that 


Parsons’s structural-functional theory is not complete until the 
apparatus is there for dealing with motivational processes as such. 
As soon as the structural apparatus is there a start can be made on 
the analysis of motivational processes. After all, it is this analysis 
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of motivational processes with which Parsons is concerned; this 
is what will provide the dynamic knowledge he seeks.*” 


However, the two forms of analysis are brought together only in the 
assumption of ‘equilibrium’ or ‘perfect integration’ which does not 
contain an adequate theoretical specification of motivation. 

In The Soctal System Parsons claims that ‘perfect integration’ is 
a theoretical assumption and is not descriptive of concrete societies. 
Adriaansens argues that this theoretical assumption may be utilized 
in order to analyse the mechanisms by which systems accommodate 
‘disturbances’.°° However, this involves another problem in the 
scheme which Adriaansens does not identify. There is a disjunction 
between the theoretically specified processes and the empirical 
circumstances to which these processes are intended to apply. This 
appears in Parsons’ writings as an issue of the relation between a 
system and its ‘environment’. In part, this is obscured by the fact 
that there is also a conception of ‘environment’ as intrinsic to the 
theory in the sense that a total action system is composed of differ- 
ent levels of systems and that each level operates as an environment 
for the others. However, there is a ‘negatively’ defined environment 
which contains the wider circumstances of (‘concrete’) societies to 
which the concept of a perfectly integrated total action system (and 
its component levels of system) is applied.*! 

These problems come to crystallize around the issue of the pattern- 
variables. As Adriaansens points out, the consequence of the dis- 
junction between processes of the system and orientations of actors 
is that the pattern-variables are not generated by the theoretical 
propositions contained in The Soctal System. On the one hand, 
pattern-variables are specified in terms of the orientations of actors. 
On the other hand, they must be located m the system. However, 
these two reference points are not part of a coherent theoretical 
system. According to Adriaansens this is a problem from Parsons’ 
perspective too, since the lack of integration of the components 
of the theory contradicts the logical requirement of closure which 
Parsons had set out in The Structure of Social Action. In conse- 
quence, writes Adriaansens, ‘at this stage of his development Parsons 
does, not seem to be very clear about the criteria on which to base 
the differentiation in the action system. The confusion . . . shows the 
lack of uniformity in the different criteria used.’*? 

Adriaansens believes that Parsons overcame these problems in 
the specification of the functional imperatives where he did ‘discover 
the criteria which made it possible to differentiate the action system 
in a systematic manner’.** In dealing with these theoretical adjust- 
ments he does illuminate an aspect of Parsons’s theoretical develop- 
ment — the ‘history’ of the pattern-variables — which is usually seen 
in terms of arbitrary shifts in definition. In this respect Adriaansens’ 
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treatment may be contrasted to Savage’s treatment of the same 
issue. Savage deals with pattern-variables in terms of discrete and 
discontinuous aspects of Parsons’s theory. They are viewed as part 
of an early phase which dealt with the ‘actor-situation’ relation 
(that is, modes of orientation) while functional imperatives are seen 
to belong to a phase dealing with the ‘system-environment’ relation. 
The problem which Adriaansens addresses disappears under Savage’s 
treatment since, for him, the problem is not the relation between 
the phases but the attempt to see them as related!** He writes that, 
‘the basic structure of the functional prerequisites cannot possibly 
be generalised from the pattern-variables...the actor-sttuation 
relation cannot be equated with the system-enuironment relation.” 
However, as the discussion of Adriaansens shows the true situation 
is the reverse of this: an apparent disjunction is produced in the 
insufficiency of the ‘system-environment’ relation. The very concept 
of system which Savage is so concerned to maintain (against a 
supposed collapse into phenomenology) is one that depends upon a 
negatively defined concept of environment. Indeed, it is difficult 
to reconcile Savage’s argument with the fact that Parsons does 
specify functional imperatives in terms of pattern-variables and 
that he does argue that they have a necessary reference to the 
orientations of actors. 

It is not necessary to deal in detail with Adriaansens’s argument 
to see that his thesis cannot be sustained. Parsons’s failure to resolve 
the limitations of the approach in the specification of functional 
imperatives is quite easily seen. The ftve pattern variables are trans- 
lated into four functional imperatives by the argument that the 
‘self-interest/collectivity’ pair does not constitute a variable (in terms 
of the orientations of actors) or a differentiated phase of a theoreti- 
cally specified system.°’ However, it is precisely this pattern-variable 
which reflects the ‘expediency/internalisation’ poles of The Soctal 
System. Moreover, the argument is a logical extension of that set 
out in The Soctal System. According to Parsons, the ‘self-interest/ 
collectivity’ pattern-variable does not constitute a variable or a 
differentiated phase or sub-system because the ‘collectivity’ referent 
is intrinstc to a total action system considered as a perfectly integrated 
system. The problems of the middle phase are contained not solved 
in the later development since they are entailed by the assumption 
of perfect integration which is common. Thus, there is no substance 
to Adriaansens’s claim that 


the new version of the action theory fulfils the pretension ex- 
pressed by Parsons in The Structure of Soctal Actton of over- 
coming the dilemma of individualism-collectivism not only on 
the level of methodological thought patterns but also on that of 
conceptual systemization.*° 
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Unlike Adriaansens, Bourricaud is not concerned with problems of 
theoretical specification and development. His book is accurate in 
its depiction of Parsons’s arguments, but it treats the development 
of the theory as a direct extension of the early position and does 
not get ‘inside’ the theoretical processes of the development to any 
extent. None the less, the failure of Parsonsian theory finds un- 
conscious confirmation in arguments made by Bourricaud. He 
begins his study with a brief account of the epistemological argu- 
ments set out in The Structure of Soctal Action and he notes, in 
particular, Parsons’s concern with ‘logical closure’ and the ‘deter- 
minate structure of theory’.°° On the other hand, he also recog- 
nizes the abstracted character of Parsons’s theory and the division 
of ‘structure’ and ‘process’ that 1s produced in The Soctal System. 
However, in an argument reminiscent of that made by Savage, he 
argues for the necesstty of this distinction. In this respect he draws 
the opposite conclusion to Parsons (and Adriaansens) concerning 
the ‘evaporation’ of ‘structural’ categories as dynamic knowledge is 
extended (and thus indicates the continuity of the problem in 
Parsons’s theory). Bourricaud argues that, ‘at bottom, the very 
concept of a system of action is at stake when the term process 
is substituted for the term structure.”*' 

In maintaining this argument Bourricaud demonstrates how it 
rests upon an environment exogenous to the theory. He writes 


a closed system surrounded by impermeable boundaries may 
legitimately be treated as a structure, that is, a stable set of 
relations among the elements of a self-subsistent entity. If, how- 
ever, the system is open to one or more environments, which 
may themselves be subject to exogenous changes, then its structure 
can no longer be studied mdependently of the processes that 
impinge upon it, that is, independently of the transactions that 
take place between the system and its environments.® 


The problems of this argument are the same as those discussed in 
the previous section. Theoretically specified processes (‘structure’) 
do not apply directly to the circumstances of concrete societies, but 
the theory is justified as the means of analysing ‘given’ (that is, 
untheorized) disturbances and how they are accommodated. How- 
ever, the theory is not now a ‘determinate structure’ since it does 
not determine the circumstances of its application. 

Parsons utilizes a cybernetic hierarchy to express this separation 
of theory from concrete circumstances. ‘Perfect integration’ is an 
abstract statement, a ‘theoretical assumption’. It is specified in terms 
of cultural values and internalized need dispositions. However, there 
are ‘realistic’ exigencies which are external to theoretically specified 
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processes. The ‘concrete’, then, is composed of theoretically specified 
processes and un-theorized ‘facts’. The ‘concrete’ is not theoretically 
determined, but while it is recognized that ‘perfect integration’ does 
not apply directly to concrete circumstances it is claimed that it 
somehow contains their essential statement; that is, it is more im- 
portant than ‘lower level’ exigencies in explanations of social 
processes. 

Confronted by this cybernetic hierarchy Bourricaud is uneasy. 
He writes that, ‘the hierarchical metaphor is as little apt to explain 
the relations between the functions as is the Marxist theory that the 
superstructure reflects the material reality’.°? However, his response 
is merely to accept the basic categories of Parsons’s theory and to 
deny the possibility of determinate relations among them. In this 
respect it resembles Merton’s argument that the postulates of 
functionalism are to be understood as ‘orienting’ devices, to be 
treated as empirically variable. The problem with such responses 
is that they accept the problems which require to be solved and 
seek to justify this by the argument that these limitations are in- 
escapable. For example, Bourricaud argues that the concept of 
‘perfect mtegration’ is intrinsic to a sociology of action and thus 
necessary to the interpretation of social processes; ‘social facts can 
be explained only in terms of the actors and their attempts to achieve 
mutual compatability’.°* However, ‘theoretical indeterminacy’ is 
also intrinsic to a sociology of action and reflects the ‘importance 
of the unanticipated consequences of our acts and intentions’.® 
Set out in this way, sociology could not aspire to logical closure 
of its theoretical system and Bourricaud has ‘rescued’ Parsons 
theoretical categories at the cost of his theoretical project. 


Vv 


An enduring feature of discussions of Parsons’s theoretical develop- 
ment is the concern with continuities and discontinuities. Despite 
their different approaches each of the writers discussed here argues 
that Parsons’s writings reveal a continuous epistemological argument. 
Bourricaud argues that Parsons’s substantive theoretical constructs 
are continuous and adequate, while Adriaansens and Savage argue 
that there are basic discontinuities and problems in the approach. 
One difference between Adriaansens and Savage is that the latter 
believes that these constructs can be analysed in abstraction from 
theoretical processes, while Adriaansens attempts to relate the 
different phases. 

The implication of my criticisms of these arguments is a differ- 
ent interpretation of Parsons’ theoretical development. Against 
Adriaansens and Savage, there is a relation and a basic continuity 
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between the phases in terms of substantive concepts and problems; 
for example, the assumption of perfect integration and the problem 
of relating orientations of actors and processes of systems of social 
action are present in all phases (elsewhere, I have traced the emergence 
of such concepts in The Structure of Social Action® ). Against 
Bourricaud, the development of Parsons’s theory should be viewed 
in terms of processes of theoretical breakdown. One clue to this 
breakdown is discontinuity in Parsons’s epistemological arguments. 
In fact, this discontinuity serves to locate the rationalist conception 
of action and its perceived role in the Parsonsian scheme. 

It will be recalled that, according to Savage, one aspect of such a 
conception is theoretical indeterminacy; the conjunction of one- 
sided cultural determinism and ‘eclecticism’. On arguments made in 
The Structure of Social Action such indeterminancy is the product 
of theoretical breakdown. In the breakdown of a theoretical system, 
the positively defined categories will come to appear one-sided in 
that they do not contain the circumstances they are designed to 
interpret. The ‘wider’ circumstances — the ‘facts’ which do not ‘fit’ 
— will be negatively identified; that is, specified outside the deter- 
minations of the theoretical system. The various specifications of 
theoretical categories, then, will not exhibit logical closure. In this 
sense, Parsons’s cybernetic hierarchy has the characteristics which he 
previously attributed to deficient theory. Moreover, in contrast 
to the earlier argument, cybernetic hierarchy gives rise to the claim 
(as in Bourricaud) that theoretical indeterminacy is intrinsic to 
sociology conceived as a sociology of action. 

This is not, however, a vindication of the ‘theory of discourse’. 
Rather, it serves to explain its contradiction; that is, it explains 
how the rationalist conception of action can be applied to different 
theoretical systems despite the claim that there is a plurality of 
specific discourses and no ‘knowledge-in-general’. Its apparent 
generality is contingent upon theoretical breakdown in different 
approaches, but it could not provide the means of analysing the 
processes of theoretical breakdown since the insufficiency of 
theories is treated as essential. Nor does it serve as the necessary 
prelude to the development of more adequate theory. In these 
respects Parsons’s judgment on a purely ‘logical’ analysis is apt: 


it would lead to the worst kind of dialectical sterility to treat 
the development of a system of theory without reference to the 
empirical problems in relation to which it has been built up 
and used.°’ 


Indeed, the final irony is that the breakdown of Parsons’s theory 
Involves the production of a distinction between ‘structure’ and 
‘process’, while the ‘theory of discourse’ itself codifies a distinc- 
tion between theoretical ‘structure’ and theoretical ‘processes’. 
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It is contained within the very contradiction it claims to have 
exposed.°* 

Although each of the writers discussed in this review characterizes 
Parsons’s epistemology as continuous, they relate it to arguments 
which Parsons utilizes to justify his theory despite its deficiencies. 
For each of them, cybernetic hierarchy is a statement of the essential 
features of this epistemology.°? However, this hierarchy involves a 
separation of empirical and theoretical issues, a recognition of ‘facts’ 
as independent of theoretical relations, which reflects the breakdown 
of Parsons’s theory and against which Parsons argued in The Structure 
of Soctal Action. 

The last word can be left with Parsons. He did not — as far as I am 
aware — ever claim not to be a ‘Parsonsian’, but in The Structure of 
Social Action he posted a warning to his sympathisers (although he 
did not heed it himself): 


in the work of the mediocre proponents of a theoretical system 
the qualifications of their empirical deductions from theory which 
are necessitated by the existence of... residual categories are 
often ignored... in the case of the dogmatists of the system their 
existence, or at least their importance for the system, may even be 
vehemently denied.” 


Bourricaud and Adriaansens are dogmatists, but this judgment is 
harsh in that their books have value as secondary interpretations of 
Parsons’s theory. Nevertheless, the task enjoined by Parsons when 
confronted by the breakdown of a theoretical system is different 
from that which they undertake. What is enjoined is the positive 
reconstruction of sociological theory and explanation. Savage is 
critical of Parsons’s approach, but this task, the practice of sociology, 
will gain nothing from his critique. 
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Gordon Marshall opens his book with 
the question: ‘Can there possibly be 
anything left to say about Weber’s 
Protestant ethic thesis that has not 
already been said?’ Most of us, I 
suspect, would answer, No! After 
painstaking research many historians 
have made it quite plain that capital- 
ism existed long before the sixteenth 
century, and did so in areas whose 
cultural milieu was not even proto- 
Protestant, and that, after the six- 
teenth century, capitalism did not 
even coincide with Protestantism. It 
would seem to be the case that a 
chronological trajectory of the history 
of western capitalism... . Italy, south- 
ern Spain, Flanders, Austria, Holland, 
England. ..bears little or no relation- 
ship to a chronological trajectory of 


Protestantism, particularly Calvinist 
Protestantism.... Geneva, Scotland, 
Holland (after capitalism’s success 


there), England (in non-capitalist 
areas), and the USA (before capital- 
ism). Similarly, post eighteenth cen- 
tury capitalism, both in the west, and 
in non-western societies like Japan, 
clearly has absolutely nothing to do 
with Protestantism. Most of us have 
responded to these ‘facts’ in one of 
several ways. Like Trevor-Roper we 
have looked for alternative ‘ethics’ to 
explain the same phenomenon that 
Weber tackled, or, like Hill, we have 
re-asserted versions of the Marxist 
thesis, which, at best, see Protestant- 
ism as ‘epiphenomenal’, or alterna- 
tively see religious ethics as entirely 
‘neutral’, If we are Structural-Func- 
tionalists, then along with Parsons 


would have absorbed 
thesis into a much broader 
scheme of evolution and ‘rational- 
isation’. And if, by any chance, we 
happen to be a follower of the ‘New 
Islam’, then, along with its guru Ali 
Shariati, we would see Islamic ethics 
as the basis of modern rationality, 
with the Crusades as their mediator 
to the west. Weber, it would appear, 
is dead, for not only is he clearly 
wrong, or very limited, but he can- 
not even be credited with starting 
a debate, regarding the role of religion 
in the formation of modernity, for 
that honour seems to lie with Simmel 
and Sombart, rather than with Weber. 

Not so, argues Marshall, for, with- 
out exception, Weber’s critics have 
been arguing against, and in some 
cases defending, a straw man, and 
most of what has been said on the 
Protestant ethic thesis has been 
irrelevant to what Weber actually 
said and meant. Although Marshall 
is no defender of Weber himself, for 
he admits that neither Weber nor his 
admirers have ever produced much 
positive evidence for the thesis, he 
none the less points out that because 
of crucial misunderstandings regarding 
the thesis in the first place, apparently 
refutational studies of it have entirely 
missed the mark, His argument runs 
as follows: 

There are two theses in Weber’s 
work on Protestantism and capital- 
ism. One states that the ethic of 
Protestantism (Calvinism) caused the 
spirit of modern capitalism. The causal 
link is between one ‘state of mind’ and 
another ‘state of mind’ (ethic/spirit). 
The second thesis states that Protest- 
antism (Calvinism) was anecessary, but 
not sufficient, condition for the 
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development of the system of modem 
capitalism. Here the link is between 
a ‘state of mind’ and a ‘mode of 
action’, although the link itself is 
quite different from the link made 
in the first thesis. Critics of Weber 
are guilty of a number of sins, the 
most important of which are to trans- 
fer the causal links of the first thesis 
to the elementis of the second, and 
then to ignore the first altogether, 
and second to misunderstand the 
nature of capitalism’s spirit, such 
that it becomes indistinguishable from 
the spirit behind any type of capital- 
ism, A further complication is added 
by the fact that because ‘forms’ of 
capitalism cannot be used as un- 
ambiguous indicators of its ‘ethos’ 
or ‘spirit’, Weber’s first thesis remains 
unrelated to, both by Weber and by 
his critics, for all of them assumed 
that ‘form’ and ‘ethos’ were one and 
the same thing, which they are not. 
Weber’s thesis, then, that the ethic 
of Protestantism caused the spirit of 
modern capitalism remains devoid of 
all empirical referents, except of 
course, by Marshall himself, who 
made a pertinent study of Scottish 
Calvinism and capitalism in his 
Presbyteries and Profits. As for the 
second thesis, that Protestantism was 
a necessary, but not sufficient, cause 
of modern capitalist systems, that too 
has no empirical referents because it 
has been misread as a ‘mono-causal 
idealism’, which it clearly was not. 
Where does this leave us? Marshall 
argues that ‘.. .if it can be shown that 
pre-Reformation capitalists. . .behaved 
in an economically ‘“traditionalistic” 
manner, whereas conversely the econ- 
omic activities of seventeenth century 
ascetic Protestants are consistent with 
the spirit of modem capitalism as 
these are outlined by Weber, then his 
argument about the practical conse- 
quences of Calvinist teachings will be 
vindicated’. However, it does not seem 
to have occurred to Marshall that even 
if these rather tautological hypotheses 
are confirmed, which I’m sure they 
would be, it still might be the case 
that the spirit of capitalism (as 
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defined by Weber) played no role 
whatsoever in promoting that spirit 
which brought about the expansion, 
diversification, and innovatory charac- 
ter of western capitalism, at least as 
most of us know it. Although that 
may not be what the thesis is about, 
it is surely what makes it of any 
interest and significance? We are 
not interested in what caused Weber's 
concepts, we are interested in Modern 
Capitalism, and, after reading this 
brilliant book, I am now convinced 
that the two have little or no con- 
nection with each other at all. Weber’s 
nomalism has caught up with us at last! 
D. J. Field 

University of Leicester 


The Family W.J. Goode Prentice-Hall 
(2nd ed.) 1982 200pp. £6.70 (paper) 
The Family in Social Context G.R. 
Leslie Oxford University Press (5th 
ed.) 1982 663 pp. n.p. 

What’s Happening to the American 
Family S.A. Levitan and R.S. Belous 
John Hopkins University Press 1981 
206pp. £11.50 (£4.00 paper) 

Marriage Divorce Remarriage A.J. 
Cherlin Harvard University Press 1981 
142pp. £9.80 


The first edition of Goode’s The 
Family was published in 1964 m the 
Foundations of Modern Sociology 
series. The series is designed to provide 
short, cheap introductory texts on 
different aspects of sociology or 
areas of social life written by dis- 
tinguished experts in their fields. 
This format has obvious disadvantages. 
An enormous amount of ground is 
covered in a very summary fashion, 
and hence individual chapters read a 
little like encyclopedia articles. There 
are few references and no bibliography, 
so the general effect is less mtro- 
ductory than conclusive. A distin- 
guished scholar has surveyed the field 
and summarized the findings and 
tendencies of research. Right, that’s 
the family done. Next.... 

It would be unfair to blame any 
particular author for the disadvantages 
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of the format. Goode is a distinguished 
contributor to the sociology of the 
family. The text is clearly and simply 
written and his judgments moderate 
qualified and judicious. In revising 
the original text Goode has set him- 
self the task of not only incorporating 
the results of empirical investigation 
of the last twenty years but also 
taking mto account developments in 
history, anthropology and socio- 
biology. The book begms and ends 
with remarks about ‘the family and 
industrialisation’, which emphasize the 
complexity of the relation between 
family change and the adoption of 
industrial means of production and 
this together with the anthropological 
and historical dimensions should effec- 
tively prevent students from appro- 
priating the confused and fallacious 
notion that industrialization decom- 
posed the extended family and created 
the contemporary ‘nuclear family’. 

Writing in general terms in his 
preface about second editions, Goode 
notes: ‘most of us, looking over what 
we once wrote, are likely to concede 
painfully that we now have precious 
little to add to it’. I doubt whether 
many British sociologists who were 
practising as sociologists in 1964 
would echo that statement, which 
exemplifies what most British readers 
will find unsatisfactory about the 
book, It is refreshing and appropriate 
not to have to trudge through state- 
ments about ‘sociological perspectives’, 
but sad that Goode’s own thought 
seems totally unaffected by the 
different ways of thinking about his 
subject matter which have gained 
currency since the first edition. This 
is because both editions are innocent, 
not of theorization, but of social 
theory, and hence lack any sense of 
the difficulty of delimiting and win- 
ning knowledge of that area of human 
experience and activity to which the 
term family points. Hence the book is 
not really about, though certainly a 
contribution to, the soctology of the 
family. 

G.R. Leslie’s The Family in Social 
Context has been a widely used 
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American text since the first edition 
in 1967. The fifth edition makes only 
minor changes to the fourth edition 
(1979), the most important of which 
is the addition of a chapter on child 
rearing and socialization. The first 
third of the book deals with cross 
cultural and historical perspectives. 
This is followed by a description of 
middle class, black and ethnic Amer- 
ican families and a discussion of the 
status of women. The remaining half 
of the book comprises sections of the 
different stages of the family life cycle. 
The book is largely descriptive. Its 
general theoretical stance is insti- 
tutional/structural-functional. Concep- 
tually it belongs to the early 1950s, 
but the empirical data have been 
continually updated. It is not about 
the family in social context, Le. it 
does not focus on the interface be- 
tween the domestic group and other 
institutionalized social spheres; the 
title is a way of proclaiming that it 
concerns the family as a social 
institution rather than viewing it 
from a biological or cultural or 
psychological standpoint. It is didactic 
in tone. Each chapter concludes with 
a summary and a set of exercises. 
Bibliography is at the foot of each 
page, but there is a good name index. 
A useful compendium of US research 
findings. British sociologists are not 
advised to try to read it. 

One would not guess from either 
Goode or Leslie that the contemporary 
American family is perceived in some 
quarters to be in imminent danger of 
demise, Levitan and Belous are not 
sociologists but hail from a Centre 
for Policy Studies and the US National 
Council for Employment Policy re- 
spectively. Their thesis is that ‘it is 
more reasonable to interpret the 
strains and changes being experienced 
within American family life as signs 
of evolution. Public policy can help 
to channel this process in a construc- 
tive direction, but it cannot turn back 
the clock.’ (p.11) In view of the 
recent salience of ‘the family’ in 
British political life, the book, in- 
spired as it is in part by President 
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Reagan’s intention to ‘revitalise’ the 
American family, makes timely read- 
ing. The authors critically review the 
statistics on divorce, nuptality, fertility 
and children affected by divorce, 
and argue that these presage change 
rather than dissolution; they regard 
the woman’s confinement to the 
home as a short lived historical 
aberration, regard her return to the 
economic sphere unstoppable and 
remark that ‘if the survival of the 
family depends on women returning 
to the home to become full-time 
housewives and mothers, the insti- 
tution’s existence is indeed fragile’ 
(p.103). They believe that as more 
women spend more of their lives 
‘economically active’, so the division 
of domestic labour will (albeit ever so 
slowly) begin to become more equal. 
They chart the changing distribution 
of household types, documenting its 
increasing heterogeneity, challenge 
politicians to specify precisely the 
sort of family they want to preserve, 
ridicule the idea that government 
handouts ‘weaken’ the family and 
claim that ‘far from weakening 
family bonds, the welfare state en- 
abled many families to remain to- 
gether’. The basis of family poverty 
is firmly located in low wages, and 
‘realistic’ programmes are advocated 
which ‘would view work as com- 
plementing welfare and not force 
recipients to choose either work or 
welfare’ (p. 149). They don’t see how 
the necessary political consensus for 
an integrated family policy can be 
achieved and consider the attempt 
to provide one unlikely to succeed 
and likely to be mistaken, but argue 
strongly and urgently that the effect 
of state policies on nuptiality, fertility 
and divorce be recognized. 

What’s Happening to the American 
Family is an admirable contribution 
to an important public debate: clearly 
written, well mformed, accessible to 
the layman, free from political cant or 
pseudo profundities. It is an ideal 
vehicle for motivating students to 
consider the relation between family 
change and state policy and should be 
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read alongside Rapoport, Fogarty and 
Rapoport, Families in Britain, Rout- 
ledge, 1982. 

American demographic trends are 
the subject of A. Cherlin’s short book. 
After reviewing the demographic trends 
Cherlin does two things rarely at- 
tempted. First he tries to explain 
them and second he examines the 
consequences of remarriage. His 
explanation involves the important 
recognition that the postwar period 
was, in respect of its high birth and 
nuptiality rates and low age at 
marriage historically atypical and he 
seeks to explain this behaviour pri- 
marily in terms of the cohort effects 
postulated by Easterlin and Glenn 
Elder. The importance of cohort 
explanation derives from the singu- 
larity of cohort experiences — war and 
depression. Explaining demographic 
fluctuations cannot be achieved on 
this basis alone however. It requires 
discerning intelligible longer term 
trends as well. Actual fluctuations 
are to be understood in terms of these 
long term trends being mterrupted 
by periodic crisis introducing cohort 
effects, so to speak, on top of the 
trends. The basic trend is the grow- 
ing propensity for women to work 
outside the home. This gives rise 
both to lower fertility and an increas- 
ing propensity to divorce. This trend 
was interrupted by the behaviour of 
the cohort raised in the depression 
years (Elder) and amplified by the 
relatively small size of the cohort 
(Easterlin). 

In contrast, Cherlin’s discussion of 
consequences of high rates of divorce 
and remarriage is not more than a use- 
ful exposition of American research 
into this area, which appears as yet to 
be fragmentary. The book concludes 
with a chapter which argues that 
among black Americans marriage is 
becoming less common and reliance 
on an extended kin network more 
important so that since the 1960s 
blacks have become less integrated 
with white America. This he doesn’t 
explain. 


Cherlin’s book in many ways 
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supports the conclusion of Levitan 
and Belous: the reports of the death 
of the American family have been 
grossly exaggerated, but the changes 
it is undergoing require that State 
assistance is flexible and recognises 
the complexity of household arrange- 
ments that high rates of divorce and 
remarriage generate. One cannot but 
help feel, however, that the rate of 
change in the American family is 
rather greater than that among senior 
American family sociologists. 
C. C. Harris 
University College of Swansea 


The Family’s Construction of Reality 
David Reiss Harvard University Press 
1981 426pp. £18.20 


The Family’s Construction of Reality 
is a book which I expect to be widely 
ignored by academic sociologists in 
Britain, even if taken up by some 
family researchers. There are it seems 
to me good reasons for dismissing it, 
but they do not constitute sufficient 
grounds for not paying attention to 
what I believe to be an important, 
seminal and original work. I shall 
begin, however, with its demerits. 

The author claims that his book is 
one of the ‘few attempts at intrinsic 
family theorising’ in contrast to the 
importation into the study of the 
family of frameworks from psy- 
chology, anthropology, sociology etc. 
This is correct. However, the author 
quite clearly constitutes the family, 
as an object of cognition, as a social 
group. The result is that he has to 
invent social theory piecemeal as he 
goes along. It is not surprising that his 
attempt to do so is not always satis- 
factory. Yet it is precisely this naive 
attempt which makes the book 
theoretically stimulating and in- 
teresting. 

If he is not to import frameworks 
from existing disciplines, then he 
surely must begin by explicitly con- 
stituting the family theoretically as an 
object of study. This he nowhere 
attempts in even the most rudimentary 
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fashion. This is surely a quite extra- 
ordinary omission, Yet precisely 
because he does not do this, his 
emergent theorizing refers to face to 
face groups per se, rather than to 
families qua families and has therefore 
a much wider reference than is ap- 
parent. The cost incurred is however 
considerable: it is never clear to 
exactly what entities, processes and 
structures his models refer; what 
exactly are the theoretical and em- 
pirical conditions of their application. 

The author is concerned with 
differences between concrete families 
in the way in which they construe the 
world; with the differences between 
social groups in the consciousness 
common to the members of each 
group of that group’s environment. 
He is concerned that is to say with 
the ‘psycho-social interior’ (PSI) of 
the family. This area of concern is 
of fundamental importance to soci- 
ology because if families have differ- 
ent PSIs then families constitute 
antonomous institutions which medi- 
ate the relation between culture and 
personality, play an independent role 
in the socialization process, of, if you 
prefer it, in the constitution of sub- 
jectivities and the reproduction of 
ideology. Yet at no point are families 
regarded as groups whose PSI’s are 
shaped or influenced by culture or 
ideology or have a constitutive func- 
tion in the creation of personality or 
subjectivity. Hence not only is Reiss’s 
theorizing not located in any wider 
theoretical frame, his families are not 
located within any model, however 
sketchy, of the larger collectivities 
of which they form part. 

In consequence, at no point are 
cultural conceptions of the family 
discussed, kinship and community 
are relegated to the ‘environment’, 
and the author is theoretically dis- 
interested in what family members 
actually do qua family members, an 
ignorance of the material basis of the 
family which is equally objectionable 
to both Marxists and functionalists. 

If, after all this, a coup de grace 
is still required, one need only note 
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that much of the theorizing involves 
dichotomous variables which yield 
2x 2 or 4 X 2 matrices with family 
types nestling in some but not ali of 
the cells; that the names of the vari- 
ables are semantically loosely tied to 
their definition and that the same 
applies to the types; that the relation 
between the variable definitions of the 
type and the verbal descriptions of 
the types and their names mvolve 
considerable semantic drift, that the 
central concept is that of ‘shared 
construct’, and that the research began 
with laboratory studies of problem- 
solving by family groups. Clearly 
Reiss, while not in any sense an 
advocate of the Parsonsian sociology 
of the family, is nevertheless engaging 
in a very Harvard Human Relations 
type exercise, so the publisher comes 
as no surprise. What else is there to say? 

The answer is: a very great deal. 
The study, which represents the result 
of seventeen years empirical and 
theoretical work is based on a central 
innovation: it is to treat co-operating 
family members as if they constituted 
a single cognitive subject, and then to 
discriminate between different family- 
subjects not in terms of their different 
self conceptions but in terms of their 
different cognitive orientations (to 
borrow from Parsons) towards their 
environment. Reiss distinguishes three 
types: the environment-sensitive which 
conceives the external world as pre- 
dictable and controllable, whose mem- 
bers are united by their focus on the 
same object, who see the problem as 
being in the environment, and who 
pool information and therefore define 
the problem late; the consensus 
sensitive which sees the environment 
as unpredictable, whose members 
focus on themselves as a group, con- 
ceive of the problem as internal to 
the group, and therefore focus on the 
group and define the problem early; 
and theinterpersonal-distance sensitive, 
each of whose members focuses on 
themselves, but defines the problem 
externally and also define the prob- 
lem early. The dimensions of these 
types are the variable properties of 
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shared constructs which families de- 
velop and which organize their every- 
day life. At a higher level of abstrac- 
tion, the shared constructs of a family 
may be seen as the embodiment of a 
Jamily paradigm which determines 
whether the environment is regarded 
as stable or unstable, the perception 
of the environment is seen as com- 
mon or individualistic, and the frame 
of reference applied to it is seen asa 


property of the environment as 
object or of the family as collective 
subject. 

Reiss holds that paradigms are 


created out of family crisis: external 
stress produces disorganization; aban- 
doned implicit constructs are re- 
placed by explicit constructs, which 
being felt as alen and oppressive 
trigger rebellion among family mem- 
bers. At this point the family either 
disintegrates or develops a shared 
crisis construct. Crisis constructs 
emphasize experience or subjective 
meaning, emphasize the activity of 
reorganization as collective or in- 
dividual and see the origin of re- 
organization as lying within or with- 
out the family group. The family 
then abstracts from these specific 
constructs generalizable features, 
which constitute a new paradigm 
which is embodied in a new set of 
implicit shared constructs. 

Paradigms are matntained by cer- 
emonies and pattern regulators, in- 
volving time and space organization. 

This bald presentation cannot give 
the flavour of the richness of insight- 
fulness or ingenuity of the sustained 
exposition of the sequence of models 
which Reiss devises, using a variety 
of both empirical and conceptual 
resources. Basically his work is an 
attempt to combine cognitive psy- 
chology, gestalt psychology, family 
psychotherapy and social psychology 
by applying their insights to a collec- 
tive rather than to an individual 
subject. The result is a highly original 
synthesis which is remarkable for its 
attempt to explain chiefly affective 
behaviour in terms of a cognitive 
model. Hence the notion of an object 
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world which constitutes an objective 
condition of family existence is 
central to his entire enterprise. 

His book concludes therefore with 
a discussion of the family environment 
relation, which while unsatisfactory in 
many ways, is notable for the hypo- 
thesis that the family, to a degree, 
selects, through its constructs, its 
environment, which in turn deter- 
mines those constructs. 

The essence of the book is how- 
ever that families constitute social 
groups, whose life is regulated by 
their shared conceptions of the world 
in which they live, and that these 
patterns are conserved, not through 
memory, but through regular patterns 
of their own interaction behaviour. 
Sociologists, and certainly anthro- 
pologists, will not find this discovery 
particularly startling. But it isa sensible 
basis on which to begin to develop 
criteria for specifying differences be- 
tween families in the way they con- 
strue the world. Reiss is, as far as I 
know, the first to attempt to elaborate 
a framework within which this task 
might be attempted. However un- 
satisfactory, it will be one to which 
later work will continually return. 

C. C. Harris 
University College of Swansea 


Families in Britain R.M. Rapoport, 
M.P. Fogarty and R. Rapoport (eds) 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1982 559pp. 
£9.95 (paper) 

The Sexual Relationships: An Object 
Relations View of Sex and the Family 
David E Scharff Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1982 268pp. £14.95 


The two books under review have the 
word ‘family’ in common but there 
any resemblance ends. The volume 
edited by Rapoport et al. consists of 
twenty-six papers, plus a brief intro- 
duction by Peter Laslett, representing 
a variety of disciplines and orientations. 
The topics covered include historical 
and international comparisons, and 
policy issues while the central section 
presents a series of separate studies of 
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widely differing family situations: 
dual-career/worker, single-parent, fam- 
ilies of ethnic minorities, reconstituted 
families and alternative households for 
examples, Clearly, such a collection 
will prove to be a valuable guide and 
source-book to students of social 
administration and sociology for some 
years to come. 

Perhaps inevitably a major theme 
running through the collection is that 
of diversity and pluralism. Laslett, in 
his Foreword, demands that we 
should abandon the idea of ‘The 
British Family’ and his theme is 
reiterated throughout the collection. 
Gowler and Legge point to the range 
of patterns indicated by the term 
‘dual-worker families’. Jackson simil- 
arly deconstructs the term ‘smgle- 
parent family’ and Burgoyne and 
Clark remind us of the variety of 
pathways to step-parenthood. How- 
ever, issues such as religion or region 
as sources of diversity get somewhat 
muted treatment and there is an 
absence of any fully-focused discussion 
of social class and the family. 

Inevitably also the papers vary in 
quality, ranging from the lively to 
the pedestrian with, I fear, some 
weighting in the latter direction. 
The reference to ‘scientific papers’ 
may have exercised some constraining 
influence, the vigorous papers by 
Jackson (single-parents) and Oakley 
(‘conventional families’) excepted. Cer- 
tainly, there seems to be a tendency 
towards the listing of facts and 
classifications rather than a discussion 
of contested issues. The experimental, 
the phenomenological and the analysis 
of ideology are present but only as 
intimations. 

Behind this collection and the 
Family Research Committee, is the 
current question of the apparent 
return to family-based issues in politi- 
cal discussion, with the emphasis being 
on rising divorce rates and one-parent 
families. Consequently, a large number 
of the papers m this volume have an 
overt social policy orientation and 
while there are few calls for Ministers 
of the Family, there are continuing 
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pleas that social policy should have 
some kind of family dimension. The 
possible contradiction between this 
emphasis and the other emphasis on 
family diversity is occasionally recog- 
nized but not, I thmk, resolved. 

If Rapoport et al, stress diversity 
in patterns of family living, Scharff’s 
‘The Sexual Relationship presents a 
model of marriage and the family 
where such differences in class culture 
and sometimes even gender are mini- 
mized in favour of a theoretical unity. 
The book is a lucid blend of theory 
and clinical case material and provides 
something that is missing from many 
sociological accounts, a sense of the 
pains and joys of family and marital 
relationships and the unconscious 
intermeshings between partners and 
generations. Unfortunately, Scharff 
himself seems to be untouched by 
sociological or anthropological re- 
search, let alone by the critiques of 
psychotherapy that have emerged 
from femmism and the gay movement. 
How is it possible, for example, that 
a five-year-old boy’s ‘effeminate style’ 
and ‘preference for dolls and tea 
parties’ can still strike an analyst as 
something requiring intervention and 
redefinition (pp.46-7)? It ought to be 
possible to achieve some points of 
meeting between the contributions of 
sociologists and psycho-therapists in 
the study of the family but the books 
under discussion do not provide such 
cause for hope im this respect, ‘what- 
ever their other merits. 

David H.J. Morgan 
University of Manchester 


British Work Creation Programmes 
Michael P. Jackson and Victor J.B. 
Hanby Gower 1982 87pp. £9.50 


(paper) 


The first section of this book reviews 
the history of job subsidy and work 
creation schemes in Britain from 
Community Industry, which was 
launched in 1972, until 1981. The 
descriptions of the various measures 
are concise and crystal clear. It is no 
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fault of the authors, but a comment 
on how rapidly these schemes have 
proliferated, that this introduction has 
a rather dated appearance. It was 
written when the Community Enter- 
prise Programme, now superseded by 
the Community Programme, was just 
being introduced, and before the Job 
Splitting Scheme, the Young Workers 
Scheme and the Youth Training 
Scheme were announced. However, 
the growth of Britain’s unemployment 
industries makes this book’s main 
findings and arguments even more 
topical than when the research was 
undertaken. 

The main chapters report original 
research, conducted between 1977 and 
1979, among 976 participants on Job 
Creation and Work Experience pro- 
grammes in Scotland, and unlike the 
Manpower Services Commission’s in- 
house research, Jackson and Hanby’s 
interviews focused upon the partici- 
pants’ attitudes and assessments of 
work creation. They found that the 
satisfaction expressed while individuals 
were on the projects was related to 
an expectation that the schemes 
would lead to real jobs. Forty per 
cent became unemployed on leaving 
the schemes, whereupon opinions 
became more critical. The writers 
warn that temporary employment 
on special measures may ‘improve’ 
attitudes and preserve optimistic job- 
searching in the short-term, but when 
schemes lead back to unemployment, 
which has become increasingly com- 
mon as jobless totals have risen, this 
experience could increase cynicism. 
Jackson and Hanby found plenty of 
the fatalism that previous studies of 
long-term unemployment have re- 
vealed. The majority of those inter- - 
viewed felt that individuals on 
their own could do little to over- 
come job-finding difficulties, and 
73 per cent argued that a change of 
government would make little or no 
difference. 

The authors are not opposed to 
work creation schemes, but question 
aspects of their current administration. 
They advocate less reliance on age as . 
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a criterion for allocating individuals 
to schemes, and greater efforts to 
match projects to individuals’ abilities 
and interests. The schemes under 
discussion have grown alongside un- 
employment, but Jackson and Hanby 
suggest that there are alternative and 
better means of reducing jobless 
totals, and that work creation pro- 
grammes would prove more valuable 
in implementing other manpower 
policies in conditions of full employ- 
ment. One of my few quarrels with 
this book is semantic. Surely the 
programmes create jobs to perform 
work which would otherwise be 
left, accomplished informally, or 
voluntarily. 
K. Roberts 
University of Liverpool 


The History of Marxism, Volume One: 
Marxism m Marx’s Day Enc J. Hobs- 
bawm (ed.) Harvester Press 1982 
$49 pp. £30.00 


This volume constitutes the first step 
in an ambitious collective project 
which aims to examine Marxist ideas 
and movements from Marx’s and 
Engels’ time up to the present. The 
focus of the first volume is on the 
founding fathers’ work and it opens 
with an erudite, albeit elliptical, 
article by the editor examming pre- 
Marxian left-wing ideas and move- 
ments in France and England — and 
their impact on Marx and Engels. 
After this background article, David 
McLellan attempts to trace “the 
development of Marx’s thought by 
concentrating on his materialistic 
conception of history. The exposition 
is quite scholarly, although the em- 
phasis is more on the history of 
concepts and less on any critical 
analysis of Marx’s basic thesis and of 
the various interpretations and debates 
which arose out of it. 

Pierre Vilar continues the analysis 
of Marx as an historian, arguing, in a 
rather uncritical and vague manner, 
that present-day historians can learn 
- a lot not only from Marx’s more 
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historical writings, but also from 
Das Kapital. In contrast to this, 
Maurice Dobbs’s article ‘Marx’s Critique 
of Political Economy’ is a brief, lucid 
and critical exposition of Marx’s 
major economic themes (theory of 
value, transformation problem, ten- 
dential laws of the capitalist mode of 
productivity, etc.) with frequent refer- 
ences to subsequent debates and 
developments. As far as I am con- 
cerned, it is by far the most infor- 
mative and succinct contribution to 
the volume. 

The next two articles deal with 
Marx as a philosopher. István 
Mészáros discusses Marx’s conception 
of philosophy and its links with the 
idea of praxis; whereas Nicola Badaloni 
examines how Marx arrives, through a 
critique of classical political economy, 
at the idea of communist liberty. After 
these philosophical pieces Lawrence 
Krader draws our attention to Marx’s 
views on evolution, revolution and the 
state — paying particular attention to 
Marx’s analysis of the Asiatic mode of 
production; and Eric Hobsbawm, in a 
more focused and systematic manner, 
gives us an overall view of Marx’s and 
Engels’s ideas on politics (on the 
political role of the proletariat, on the 
historical inevitability of Socialism, on 
the nature of the bourgeois state, etc.). 
Hobsbawm, in still another contri- 
bution, traces the fortunes of the 
Founders’ writings up to the present 
day — this piece complementing George 
Haupt’s contribution on how the 
terms Marxian and Marxism emerged 
and how their meanings changed 
through time. Finally, towards the end 
of the book Gareth Stedman Jones 
argues in a lucid and convincing way 
that Engels was not merely a popu- 
larizer and systematizer of Marx’s 
thought, but also an original thinker 
in his own right. 

My overall impression is that with 
the exception of Dobbs’s paper, most 
essays either limit themselves to mere 
exposition or over-emphasize the 
positive aspects of Marx’s and Engels’s 
work — leaving aside its contradictions 
and weaknesses. More emphasis on the 
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latter would have made this first 
volume of the series both more 
balanced and more interesting. Hope- 
fully subsequent volumes, having to 
deal with the development and 
proliferation of divergent and often 


antagonistic Marxisms, will redress 
the balance. 
Despite the above reservations, 


Marxism in Marx’s Day does succeed 
in giving the reader, in a clear and 
scholarly manner, an overall picture 
of the theories and activities of Marx- 
ism’s founding fathers. When and if 
the whole project is completed, The 
History of Marxism will undoubtedly 
fill a serious gap im the present litera- 
ture. 
Nicos Mouzelis 
LSE 


Deciphering Sociological Research 
Gerry Rose MacMillan Press 1982 
325 pp. £12.95 (£5.95 paper) 


‘Much of the sociologists work 
involves reading and interpreting the 
writing of others’, begins Gerry Rose 
in his text on ‘deciphering’ sociological 
research, and this observation pro- 
vides the rationale for his book. 
Unlike the majority of texts m 
Research Methods which attempt to 
instruct in the practice of sociological 
research this book is concerned with 
its interpretation. It is an attempt to 
fill a gap m the literature aimed at 
Methods teaching and to provide 
undergraduate students with a means 
of systematically making intelligible 
reports or accounts of research they 
will be reading. 

The author thus sets himself both 
the straightforward and the extremely 
difficult task of providing a framework 
which is comprehensible to under- 
graduates without being simplistic: 
robust enough to be applied to differ- 
ent types of research yet flexible; 
broadbased yet sufficiently uniform 
to allow its use with research of 
various styles; and to be acceptable 
to teachers and researchers of very 
different orientations. 
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To do this Rose divides his text 
into two sections. The second consists 
simply of a series of twelve papers 
drawn from original sources and 
suitably edited where necessary. In 
the first section, Rose sets out his 
suggested framework and also dis- 
cusses its application to the papers 
in the second section. Some are dealt 
with in detail, others less so. There is 
also a useful bibliography of similar 
works (albeit few in number) and 
glossary of methodological terms. 

The crucial feature of the text is 
the framework for deciphering re- 
search advocated by Rose. The author’s 
schema imvolves examining research 
reports in five stages, by analysing the 
use of theory; theoretical propositions; 
operationalization of the latter; field- 
work; and the analysis and interpret- 
ation of results. At the outset, by 
means of articles by Dornbusch and 
Hickman on ‘Other-directedness in 
consumer-goods advertising’ and 
Howard Beckers account of “‘Becom- 
ing a marijuana user’, he distinguishes 
between theory testing studies which 
are likely to be quantitative and 
theory building studies which are 
likely to be qualitative. Rose sees this 
distinction as vital, as a ‘springboard’ 
to his text, and argues that ‘one can 
characterise any specific study by 
analysing the degree to which it 
conforms to either of these two 
types’. Rose also observes that 
distinctions may not be absolute: 
for example not all theory testing 
studies are quantitative; nor do all 
studies fit readily into either category. 
He also points out that his framework 
fits the published research report 
rather better than the research pro- 
cess itself. Nevertheless he argues for 
the flexible application of this frame- 
work since it emphasizes where a 


given study falls on the _ theory/ 
evidence link. 
Rose then uses this framework 


to ‘decipher’ the twelve papers in the 
second section of the book as a 
practical guide as to how under- 
graduates might proceed themselves. 
The papers illustrate a range of 
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authors, research styles, a variety of 
substantive areas and different coun- 
tries of origin. All were published 
originally in a sociology journal. The 
papers do not always exemplify good 
research and Rose uses his framework 
to highlight deficiencies as well as 
strengths. 

There can be little doubt that Rose 
has identified a major need in the 
teaching of Research Methods in 
sociology. In the education of 
sociology students emphasis is needed 
on the ‘deciphering’ — as a means to 
competent evaluation — of research. 
Indeed for the overwhelming number 
of those students who do not become 
sociologists, and who may well work 
as administrators, in the public or 
private sector, this skill is more im- 
portant than the ability to undertake 
research, Moreover, the clarity of this 
undergraduate text is commendable 
and the illustration of the framework 
‘in action’ is an excellent means of 
showing how the deciphering of 
research reports may be done, Further, 
the text is a useful addition to the 
teaching of methods per se: although 
brief, the sections on sampling, the 
concept imdicator problems and data 
analysis are better than those in many 
texts in current use. The use of the 
framework also balances the tendency 
to view research reports solely in 
terms of the empirical methods used 
or the results achieved: there is a 
healthy emphasis on the unearthing 
of the theoretical basis (or lack of it) 
in research reports. Finally, Rose 
provides a welcome guide to the 
difference between research as it is 
written up and research as it is done. 

Yet some may view this text with 
suspicion. The framework does seem 
more closely allied with the theory- 
testing approach of, say, Lazarsfeld, 
than the theory building approach; 
and those mvolved with qualitative 
research may feel the fit of the frame- 
work to be not good enough. Others 
may feel that the ‘springboard’ of the 
text — the theory-testing and theory 
building distinction — might have 
students thinking they are diving into 
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a clear pool instead of the muddy 
waters that overlie the shifting sands 
of changing sociological styles. Yet 
others may feel that the emphasis on 
a universally applicable framework has 
led to oversimplification and that 
some areas of research are just not 
catered for. As Rose himself concedes, 
the framework is not really suitable 
for large scale theoretical works. 
Despite these reservations, this is a 
good book, Teaching Research Methods 
is difficult due not least to the range 
of research orientations one might 
wish to teach, and varying attitudes 
toward them. However, used as Rose 
suggests, to complement other texts 
in a Methods course, this book could 
provide valuable benchmarks in a land- 
scape that to many students must 
seem devoid of stable features. It will 
certainly facilitate the understanding 
and hence competent assessment of a 
good deal of past and current sociologi- 
cal research. There is no reason why 
lecturers using this text cannot them- 
selves help overcome the necessary 
limitations imposed by the use of a 
general approach to this most diverse 
area of teaching. 
D. J. Owens 
University College, Cardiff 


Practice and Progress: British Sociology 
1950-1980 Philip Abrams et al. (eds.) 
London Allen & Unwin 1981 208pp. 
£12.50 (4.50 paper) 


Three major issues are considered in 
this ‘progress report’ on sociology in 
Britain: the professional and insti- 
tutional development of the subject; 
its paradigmatic shifts in the period 
considered; and its ideological and 
political links with the wider intellec- 
tual and lay spheres. The book may be 
seen as a useful contribution to the 
growing literature on, what S.N. 
Eisenstadt calls, ‘metaanalytic prob- 
lems’. I suggest that the book be 
considered as a ‘case study’ within 
the very wide anałytic framework 
offered by Eisenstadt’s study of 
‘paradigms and crises’ in sociology 
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(see his book, with M. Curelaru, 
The Form of Sociology, Wiley 1976). 

Viewed thus, in one respect soci- 
ology in Britain has, paradoxically, 
developed despite (or because?) of 
crises. At the same time the develop- 
ment has been characterized by a 
shift from central preoccupations in 
sociology — i.e. substantive research 
and theoretical analysis — to peri- 
pheral concerns such as ‘principled’ 
stands on the possibility or imposs- 
ibility of pursuing empirical research, 
or on the social bases of such research 
pursuits. Such concerns may be 
exemplified by the contradictory 
views of John Urry and Philip Abrams. 
The former regards sociology as a 
parasitic subject which has no es- 
sence and no ‘essential unity and 
which ‘feeds off developments in 
neighbouring disciplines to an extra- 
ordinary degree’ (p. 26). Such nihilism 
is opposed by Abrams who prefers the 
view that there is ‘a wastage of soci- 
ology based on the absorption of any 
valued work done by sociologists into 
the domain of commonsense or of 
some other discipline’ (p. 67). 

As against such peripheral con- 
cerns there is precious little in this 
book that reflects substantive re- 
search. Similarly, there are several 
contributions on methodological issues, 
but Margaret Stacey’s paper on the 
role of women in the division of 
labour is the only contribution con- 
cerning a particular societal area; and 
her main concern is to analyze from 


a feminist standpoint the socio- 
economic background to research 
in this area. 


The sense of crisis and the shift 
from an autonomous sociology to 
philosophical discussions about the 
importance of links with other tra- 
ditions is best reflected by Leslie 
Sklair’s paper on the relationships 
between sociologies and Marxisms. 
He analyzes the relationships be- 
tween no fewer than seven kinds of 
sociology and four kinds of Marxism 
and manages to produce a most con- 
fusing picture (perhaps this impression 
is gained only by a non-Marxist 
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sociologist like myself). The gist of 
his argument is that the Marxist 
influence on sociology m Britain has 
been, on the whole, invigorating and 
beneficial, and he vehemently dis- 
agrees with the Gould Report which 
has found it in many ways destructive. 
The polemical nature of this and other 
contributions in the volume is sugges- 
tive of the sociological climate in 
contemporary Britain. 
Ernest Krausz 
Bar-Ilan University, Israel 


The Experience of Work: A Com- 
pendium and Review of 249 Measure- 
ments and their Use John D. Cook, 
Sue J. Hepworth, Toby D. Wall and 
Peter B. Warr Academic Press, 1981 
335 pp. £16.80 


This reference book consists of a 
compilation of  social-psychological 
scales for almost all types of attitudes 
directly related to the world of work. 
Cook et al. have perused 15 relevant 
English language journals from 1974 
through to 1980, and the book con- 
tains information on every article 
concerning work related values and 
perceptions found therein. The original 
scales date back as far as 1935 and one 
wishes that the authors had traced the 
history of the principal of these 
measurements rather than having re- 
sorted to such a mechanical meth- 
odological approach. 

The book’s first section treats 
‘effective’ reactions to work situations, 
including overall job satisfaction, satis- 
faction with specific aspects of work 
life (here the reader will discover with 
glee that the subheadings under which 
industrial attitudes were treated in 
volume one of The Affluent Worker 
were standard Organisation Psychology 
fare at least a decade before the Luton 
study appeared), alienation and com- 
mitment, and mental health. A second 
section deals with qualities of em- 
ployees themselves; with job involve- 
ment and motivation and (including 
several different literally titled ‘Prot- 
estant Ethic’ indices) work values, 
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beliefs and needs. The third and final 
section considers measurements con- 
cerning descriptions of work and 
leadership styles. 

The compendium will be useful 
for sociologists who teach methodology 
courses because of its treatment of 
‘hard methods’ in a concrete context. 
Throughout there is special concern 
for problems of reliability and validity. 
And isn’t it easier to teach students 
about ‘discimination validity’ when 
Cook e? al. can tell them that scales 
measuring alienation correlate just as 
highly with job satisfaction indices as 
part of alienation scales correlate with 
other parts of the same scales? With 
the SSRC, not to mention Sir Keith 
Joseph, after us to teach students 
skills useful for the real world, this 
book couldn’t have come at a better 
time for sociologists. 

British mdustrial sociology has for 
some time now been dominated by a 
Bravermanian paradigm, along with 
the assumption that workers are 
instrumentally rational. Sociologists 
can accept that their own values are 
socially constituted, but not those of 
manual workers. There are signs that 
this orthodoxy is beginning to subside, 
in for example the use of question- 
naires today by Galie and P.K. 
Edwards, and the semiological treat- 
ment of ‘workers discourse’ by Perrot 
and by Sewell. This book is a potential 
contribution towards settling accounts 
with Bravermania. Despite its central 
shortcomings — it is largey atheoreti- 
cal, is weak on the notion of causality 
and the authors cite themselves to the 
point of nritation — Cook et al. should, 
indeed must, be consulted by all who 
plan to do interviewing studies in 
industrial sociology. 

Scott Lash 
University of Lancaster 


Female Power and Male Dominance 
on the Origins of Sexual Inequality 
Peggy Reeves Sanday Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press 1982 295pp. £20 (£6.95 
paper) 

The Black Woman Cross Culturally 
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Filomena Chioma Steady (ed.) Schenk- 
man Publishing 1982 645pp. $29.95 
($12.50 paper) 


In both these books the universiality 
of male dominance is questioned. 
Sanday suggests that there are con- 
ditions of sexual equality, of ‘real’ 
male dominance and of ‘mythical’ 
male dominance, a condition in which 
females have political and economic 
power but men act as if males were 
the dominant sex. Several papers in 
Steady’s reader suggest that sexual 
egalitarianism is to be found in some 
traditional African societies. 

Sanday’s study, Female Power and 
Male Dominance, is based on a re- 
interpretation of studies of 150 
subsistence economies, some of which 
are now extinct. It is somewhat 
remote from contemporary concerns 
but is of interest for the suggestion 
that, if there is a basic difference 
between the sexes other than the 
differences associated with biological 
reproduction, it is that women as a 
group have not willingly faced death 
in violent conflict. Men and not 
women, Sanday argues, embrace mass 
slaughter in defence of the social order 
and this, more than any other circum- 
stances, explains why they have some- 
times become the dominant sex. 

In The Black Woman Cross- 
Culturally Steady brings together a 
wide range of hitherto scattered studies 
on the Black Woman in Africa and in 
the African diaspora to the USA, the 
Garibbean and South America. Taken 
as a whole, this collection of readings 
points to two distinct features of 
the black woman’s experience. First, 
it shows that traditional institutions 
in Africa gave the black women some 
measure of independence, autonomy 
and self-reliance. Second, this collec- 
tion emphasizes the black woman’s 
experience of class and racial oppres- 
sion as well as sexual oppression. Race 
and class are seen by most of the con- 
tributors as more important sources 
of oppression than sexism. That 
women (white women) may be oppres- 
sors of women (black women) is 
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suggested and black women are seen 
as sharing with black men m a com- 
mon struggle against racial exploitation 
This collection of studies of the 
black woman’s experience throws into 
sharp relief the failure of radical 
feminism to take account of the 
inequitable distribution of resources 
between women. At the same time it 
highlights the failure of Marxist 
feminism to deal with racism as a 
persistent form of oppression. 
Faith Robertson Elliot 
Coventry (Lanchester) Polytechnic 


Women’s Education in the Third 
World: Comparative Perspectives Gail 
P. Kelly and Carolyn M. Elliott (eds) 
State University of New York Press 
1982 406pp. Cloth $39.50. ($10.95 


paper) 


Most of the contributions to this 
volume appeared in a special issue of 
Comparative Education Review in 
June 1980. The rest are specially 
commissioned ‘case studies’ about 
third world countries. In the mtro- 
ductory essay the editors seem par- 
ticularly concerned with an audience 
of potential researchers in search of 
projects which will prove the basis for 
policy guidelines for the reform of 
women’s education and an expansion 
of its provision. Equally interested, in 
my view, will be the audience of 
students and their teachers wanting 
relatively easy access to information 
about societies other than their own. 
Sociologists will find the book useful 
in two ways: first as a source of social 
science accounts of societies which 
are rarely so fully documented (or 
supported by such a well organized 
bibliography) and second, though 
more selectively, as a source of socio- 
logical analyses of educational pro- 
cesses. 

Few of the papers are comparative 
in the sense of making direct com- 
parisons between societies, but all 
include comparisons between male 
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and female experiences of education. 
The western reader also has the 
opportunity to make comparisons 
between her own society and those 
discussed here; indeed, generalizations 
about education in modern societies 
are explicitly stated as the starting 
points of several of the researches 
reported. The accounts vary of course 
but overall they offer useful ilus- 
trations and sometimes explanations 
of the complexities of the relation- 
ships between values about women’s 
place, the structure of educational 
opportunities and processes of social- 
ization. There are few hidden agendas 
here; several societies have government 
supported educational ‘tracks’ which 
reflect directly the economic and 
social division of labour. Some studies 
also indicate the awareness of young 
people within the system of the ways 
in which the structure operates. A 
particularly well presented study is 
that of sex and ethnic differences 
in educational achievement m Malaysia 
by Bee Lan Chan Wang who argues 
that the internalization of norms 
about women’s work is only part of 
the explanation of women’s under 
representation in higher education. 
The young women appeared to be 
aware, well before the end of second- 
ary schooling, that the control of 
rewards and incentive structures by 
socially powerful groups made the 
‘pay off’ of higher education less for 
them than for their brothers. Ironi- 
cally, the historical studies in the 
book, for example, Barbara Yates 
account of church state and edu- 
cation in Belgian Africa, show that 
such socially powerful groups may be 
following the pattern set by colonial 
governments of the past. Altogether, 
a useful volume to have on the library 
shelves offering readily accessible and 
well documented accounts of edu- 
cational processes in a sample of 
societies from the Third World. 
Teresa Keil 
Loughborough University of 
Technology 
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Der Streit um die Wissenssoziologie, 
Erster Band: Entwicklung der deut- 
schen Wissenssoziologie. Zweiter Band: 
Rezeption und Kritik der Wissens- 
soziologie Volker Meja and Nico Stehr 
(eds) Shurkamp Frankfurt 1982 975 pp. 
n.p. 


This is a very useful collection of 
primary sources concerning the early 
development of the sociology of 
knowledge in Germany. Most of the 
pieces making up the two volumes 
were published between 1921 and 
1931;those making up the last Section, 
oddly titled ‘New approaches to the 
critique of the sociology of knowledge’, 
are taken from two books published in 
1934; Ernst Gruenwald’s posthumous 
Das Problem der Soziologie des Wissens, 
and Alexander von Schelting’s Max 
Webers Wissenschaftslehre (the latter 
supplies the heftiest section, nearly 
140 pages long). The editors, both 
German sociologists (and well-estab- 
lished Mannheim specialists) working 
in Canada, provide an introduction 
and a lengthier, wide-ranging Postscript 
(893-946). (Another, much shorter 
contemporary piece is Guenther Stern/ 
Guenther Anders’s Postscript to an 
article he published originally in 1930.) 

The opening Section (37-212) is 
concerned with ‘the forerunners of the 
sociology of knowledge’ (scil. in 
Germany and Austria): besides pieces 
of Wilhelm Jerusalem, Max Adler, and 
Karl Dunkmann, it contams two by 
Max Scheler, whom a biographical 
notice at the end of the book defines 
as ‘with Karl Mannheim, the proper 
founder of the sociology of knowledge’. 
In the rest of the book, however, 
Mannheim alone plays the protagonist 
role. The second Section, ‘Karl Mann- 
heim and the development of the 
sociology of knowledge’ (213-413) 
contains two seminal essays of his, and 
the selections from other authors all 
discuss largely his contribution. See in 
particular the proceedings of the Sixth 
Conference of German Sociologists 
(Zurich, 1928), where ten participants 
(ranging from Werner Sombart and 
Alfred Weber to the young Norbert 
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Elias) controvert over Mannheim’s 
paper on ‘the significance of competi- 
tion in the cultural realm’. 

In the second volume, Section One 
(417-680) deals with ‘The sociology 
of knowledge dispute, and again 
Mannheim, though himself present 
with only one short essay, stands at 
the very centre of the argument, which 
refers largely to his famous book of 
1929, Ideologie und Utopie. Over the 
next two Lo three years, it seems that 
book and other writings of Mannheim’s 
generated an intense discussion, the 
main contributions to which are re- 
produced here. The list itself of those 
intervening is very impressive: it in- 
cludes some authors who were to gain 
considerable notoriety over the follow- 
ing four decades (Max Horkheimer, 
Herbert Marcuse, Paul Tillich, Karl 
Wittfogel, Hannah Arendt), and others 
who were to make ther mark without 
becoming quite as well known (Hans 
Speier, Otto Neurath, Helmuth Pless- 
ner, Hans Barth). There are also not- 
able contributions from the philologist 
and literary historian Ernst Robert 
Curtius (on ‘Sociology — and its limits’) 
and the philosopher Eduard Spranger. 

Most of the significant themes from 
later arguments about the sociology of 
knowledge were already rehearsed on 
those contributions: e.g., its relation 
to Marxism; the concept of ideology; 
the role of the intelligentsia; the bear- 
ing of ‘the existential determination of 
knowledge’ on the problem of its 
validity. The editors’ Postscript, how- 
ever, suggests that both the earlier and 
the later debates, while duly emphasiz- 
ing the relations (and the tensions) 
between the epistemological and the 
sociological approaches to the pos- 
sibility and validity of knowledge, 
have neglected a third approach, 
emphasizing the moral dimensions of 
knowledge. I fmd somewhat whimsical 
the imagery of a ‘magical triangle’ they 
introduce in order to emphasize that 
suggestion; but the related comments 
seem to me valuable, as do other re- 
marks they make on the current status 
of the sociology of knowledge. 

I have already mentioned the 
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content of the last Section of the book 
(681-892). A set of biographical 
notices, and two indices, complement 
the second volume, and greatly add to 
its considerable potential utility to 
students of the sociology of knowledge 
with the requisite command of Ger- 
man, (An abbreviated English transla- 
tion of this collection is presently 
being prepared by the editors which 
will be published by Routledge & 
Kegan Paul.) 
Gtanfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 


Margaret Mead and Samoa: The Making 
and Unmaking of an Anthropological 
Myth Derek Freeman Harvard Univer- 
sity Press 1983 pp. 379 $20.00 
Oedipus in the Trobriands Melford E. 
Sptro The University of Chicago Press 
1983 pp. 200 £10.40 (paper) 


For some years rumours have been cir- 
culating in the anthropological/socio- 
logical world there there was something 
seriously wrong with Margaret Mead’s 
material onSamoa, Others, like myself, 
found her account of that culture so 
unbelievable and so out of line with 
findings regarding comparable cultures 
— not to mention first principles of 
psychology — that they tended to 
ignore it, sure that something was 
wrong but not quite certain exactly 
what. Now Derek Freeman has made 
it all horrifying clear: an anthropolo- 
gical myth embodying the cultural- 
determinist gospel according to Boas. 
On the basis of a few dozen interviews 
with twenty-five adolescent girls carried 
out in the backroom of a naval dis- 
pensary and a few excursions around 
the islands Mead purported to give an 
authoritative account of a complete 
culture ‘forever true because no truer 
picture could be made’ (page 114). 
Although less than worthless as a 
sociological treatise, Mead’s account 
won instant success as a work of 
popular anthropology, depicting an 
idyllic South Seas utopia of permis- 
sive parents, happy adolescents, easy 
interpersonal relations and the 
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complete absence of conflict, aggres- 
sion and discord, Here indeed was a 
case which wholly corroborated the 
cultural-determimist dogma: a society 
so unlike those found in the west that 
it ‘proved’ the priority of cultural 
diversity over biological uniformity, of 
nurture over nature. 

Derek Freeman throughout main- 
tains a rational, almost sympathetic 
attitude and brilliantly succeeds in 
providing what is perhaps the most 
valuable part of the book apart from 
the exposé of Mead’s manifold errors, 
namely a highly readable account of 
the intellectual ambience in which the 
scientific catastrophe of cultural deter- 
minism was bom. He shows how the 
rampant pseudo-Darwinism of the 
Eugenios movement spawned dogmatic 
cultural-determinism as a reaction to 
its own appalling crudities, and how 
Boas and Benedict set the scene for 
Mead’s great work of fiction. Through- 
out, the book is well-written and filled 
out with an account of Freeman’s own 
Samoan research which must mean 
that. this book is now our most up-to- 
date and reliable account of the 
realities of Samoan culture, an irony 
all the more poignant because so much 
of Freeman’s material not merely 
negates but directly contradicts Mead’s 
account. Even to those who never 
swallowed Mead’s self-evidently 
questionable story it comes as a real 
shock to realize just how perversely 
contrary to realty her account was. 

Freeman subtitles his book The 
Making and Unmaking of an Anthropo- 
logical Myth and Melford E. Spiro con- 
cludes his study of Malinowski’s 
account of the Trobrianders’ ‘nuclear 
complex’ with a section headed “The 
Making of a Scientific Myth’. The two 
books have much in common, not 
least that both authors draw attention 
to the fact that glaring contradictions, 
obvious fallacies and unsupported 
assertions proliferated in both Mead 
and Malinowski but were strangely 
ignored, overlooked and discounted 
even when contradictory evidence was 
not lacking. Spiro does not hesitate 
to assert that ‘if the grounds that 
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Mahnowski had offered for the exis- 
tence of the Trobrian Kula... had 
been of the same order as that which 
he advanced for the matrilineal com- 
plex (the term by which he refers to 
the psychological constellation com- 
prising the Trobriand nuclear complex), 
it would have been rejected out of 
hand by all competent scholars’ (page 
x). Whilst Malinowski’s much vaunted 
‘refutation’ of the universality of the 
Oedipus complex has not been taken 
seriously by psychoanalytically sophis- 
ticated social scientists since Roheim 
published his own Melanesian material, 
Spiro’s assertion that Malinowski’s 
approach ‘reflects a degree of mis- 
understanding concerning Western 
males and of naivete concerning the 
Oedipus complex that is difficult to 
credit? (page 19) may still surprise 
some of his anthropological colleagues. 
But it is an assertion which is fully 
authenticated by this book. Although 
some of us have known all this for a 
long time, Spiro’s book needed to be 
written and could hardly have been 
better done. In particular, it ends with 
a discussion of the universality of the 
Oedipus complex which, in its clarity, 
objectivity and balance, is without 
parallel in the literature. His discussion 
of the vexed Kibbutz material (to 
which he had of course contributed 
himself) is especially notable; and 
teachers who have for years been 
looking for something succinct and 
authoritative to give to students on 
this whole issue have now got what 
they wanted: an up-to-date account, 
judiciously argued and free of the 
culturaldeterminist dogmas to which 
both Malinowski and Mead, in their 
differing, but analogous ways, fell 
victim. Is it too much to hope that 
after the publication of these two 
books we shall hear no more of Mead, 
or of Malinowski’s purported ‘dis- 
proof of the universality of the 
Oedipus complex? If the Oedipus 
complex really is universal only an 
incurable optimist would answer in the 
negative. 
C. R. Badock 
LSE 
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Theoretical Logic „in Sociology 
Volume 2: The Antinomies of Classical 
Thought: Marx and Durkheim Jeffrey 
C. Alexander Routledge & Kegan 
Paul International Library of Sociology 
1983 564 pp. £25.00. 


I confess I find it hard to see what this 
book is for. Alexander does not just 
wish to present a synopsis of the views 
of Marx and Durkheim, on the con- 
trary, this is only the second of a four 
volume magnum opus which, accord- 
ing to the publishers ‘represents a 
major attempt to redirect the course 
of contemporary sociological thought’. 
Various luminaries, Bell, Bellah, Coser, 
Gouldner, attest to the author’s brilli- 
ance and sophistication, and Tiryakian 
affects to finding the placing together 
of Marx and Durkheim very provocat- 
tive. Yet withal it is hard to avoid the’ 
impression that the project is mis- 
conceived, It recapitulates that of the 
master — Talcott Parsons’s ‘Structure 
of Social Action’. Only the names are 
different, out go Marshall and Pareto, 
In come Marx and Parsons himself, 
and, in keeping with the mood of our 
times, the philosophical Mitschleppen 
has grown exponentially. This volume 
is a close textual analysis of the works 
of Marx and Durkheim seeking to out- 
line ther ‘unidimensionality’ and the 
efforts of later followers to correct 
this. It is precisely here that the first 
set of problems arises, for Alexander 
has recognized the dualities that have 
typified twentieth century sociology; 
idealism and materialism, conflict and 
order, rational action and ‘normative’ 
action and so on. Yet his response is 
to call for ‘multidimensionality’. It is to 
insist that ‘science is typically a multi- 
layered continuum’ (presumably he 
means it should be) in which, ‘each of 
these levels . . . has relative autonomy 
vis-a-vis other kinds of scientific com- 
mitments although each is powerfully 
interrelated to the others at the same 
time’. The ‘multidimensional’ approach 
is also called ‘dialectical’. What Alex- 
ander fails to see is that this very 
‘multidimensionality’ preserves, with- 
out transcending, the dualities it set 
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out to overcome, Put differently, he 
criticizes Marx’s and Durkheim’s ‘one- 
dimensional theory’ without apparent- 
ly grasping that that was the very 
source of their explanatory power. It 
is the very insistence that human action 
must be accounted for in this particular 
way that makes for strong theory. The 
theory may then prove wrong, or 
limited, but the limits cannot be over- 
come by appeals to a ‘multi-dimension- 
al approach’ nor indeed by a re-reading 
of the faulted text. And there lies the 
second disadvantage to Alexander’s 
work. While he rightly stresses the role 
of (re)reading in sociology he does not 
establish the terms of his own readings. 
Indeed, these are at times banal to the 
point of error, as in his view that ‘all 
agree’ that the ‘central’ problem in 
Marx’s work is the ‘relation between 
freedom and necessity’; or in his insis- 
tence that Marx and Durkheim repre- 
sent ‘polar alternatives’. In the end it is 
hard to escape the view that this mas- 
sive project is a symptom of the prob- 
lems it approaches, not them antidote. 
Jem Thomas 

Bristol Polytechnic 


Buddhism and Society: a Great Tradi- 
tion and its Burmese Vicissitudes Mel- 
ford E. Sptro University of California 
Press 1982 510pp £26.25. 


This book is a study of the way in 
which people alter the normative 
teachings of their religion to suit them 
needs, desires and problems. It begins 
with one of the clearest (and most 
accurate) expositions of canonical 
Theravada Buddhism that one is liable 
to find, and then considers in rigorous 
but never tedious detail how Burmese 
villagers selectively use that tradition. 
The subtitle is ironic: Theravada 
Buddhism is nearer the ‘narrow’ way, 
the ‘protestant’ version of Buddhism 
that stresses renunciation, detachment 
and the inability of others (even the 
Buddha) to aid us in our pursuit of 
‘salvation’. The other variant, which 
allows for altruistic redistribution of 
one’s merit to others, which permits 
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the Buddhas to save undeserving cases, 
and which has notions of heaven that 
are similar to those of western religions, 
is called ‘Mahayana’ Buddhism: ‘the 
great vehicle’. Yet, as Spiro’s field 
research makes clear, the Burmese 
villagers select from the canon those 
elements which allow them to recreate 
Buddhism as a practical world-affirming 
religion. While the disenchanted bour- 
geoisie of the west is lauding the 
Buddhist teachings of no-self, imper- 
manence, renunciation and detach- 
ment, the villagers of Burma are 
pursuing, not annihilation and extinc- 
tion but better wealthier rebirths! 

In his exposition of the Theravada 
canon, Spiro usefully corrects the 
western tendency to stress those ele- 
ments of Buddhism that are most 
at odds with western religion. The 
identification of a number of world- 
affirming themes makes understand- 
able the ‘Burmese vicissitudes’. The 
main point of the book, made in the 
introduction, is that anthropologists 
and sociologists have become too fond 
of the idea that human nature is en- 
tirely plastic, that social constructions 
are infinitely variable. The case study 
of Burmese Buddhism shows that 
‘attachment, not detachment; persis- 
tence, not annihilation; drive-satisfac- 
tion, not drive-extinction — these and 
many other attributes allegedly re- 
stricted to “Western” man are as pro- 
nounced’ in Burma as they are in the 
west (p. 13). It is this argument that 
has proved most controversial; against 
‘social constructionism’ Spiro argues 
that human nature is remarkably 
similar the world over and supports 
his argument by showing how the 
rhetoric of the one religion thought 
to be most at odds with western 
religious traditions is changed by 
practice into a reality very similar 
to that of the other great religions. 

This is an excellent study which 
combines good ethnography with a 
clear and purposeful argument. It 
should be read by anyone interested 
in Buddhism and Asian culture and 
anyone who wants to teach a sociology 
of religion course that goes beyond the 
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Protestant Ethic and church/sect typol- 

ogies should consider using this book. 

This second edition is welcome; it is 

just a pity that the publishers did not 
think to issue a paperback. 

Steven Bruce 

The Queen’s University of Belfast 


Walter Benjamin Jultan Roberts Mac- 
millan Theoretical Traditions in the 
Social Sciences 1983 250pp. £15.00 


(£5.95 paper) 


The steady growth of Benjamin’s in- 
fluence and the desperate obscurity of 
his writings has made the need for a 
general account of his work quite 
crucial. The more so as Benjamin’s 
development was marked by apparent 
reversals and dramatic shifts of con- 
ceptual frame: from mysticism to 
materilism, finally culminating in a 
renunciation of Communism in favour 
of a phenomenological approach to 
history. Julian Roberts hag set out to 
chart these voyages, to map an intel- 
lectual terrain that will seem utterly 
alien to many readers: Klages and 
German symbolism, Bogdanoy’s ver- 
sion of intellectual practice. Roberts 
must be commended on his reading, 
his detailed references and, at least as 
regards Heidegger, his pertinacity. The 
claims he makes for Benjamin’s strange 
syntheses are hardly modest; they are 
‘not just another model for the analysis 
of texts’, but ‘an immensely sophisti- 
cated set of propositions about the 
function and impact of ideological 
labour’. Roberts provides a personal 
and intellectual biography. The book 
is in three sections detailing, respec- 
tively, Benjamin’s life, his formative 
intellectual milieu and his theoretical 
development. As befits the subject, 
this is not aneutral biography. Roberts 
is anxious to defend the materialist 
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Benjamin of 1925-1933 against those, 
like Adorno, who stressed his hetero- 
doxy. Robert’s own materialsim hardly 
lives up to his claims for his subject. 
For him the Nazis’ accession to power 
was monopoly capital’s revenge for 
the ‘revolution’ of 1918; the develop- 
ment from neo-Kantianism to pheno- 
menology was but one move in the 
resistance to ‘the unpleasant presence 
of positivistic socialists’, As Roberts 
shows, Benjamin’s work was quite 
differently marked, by concern with 
religious modes of thought as expres- 
sions of traditionalism, with the charis- 
matic figure of the story-teller whose 
‘Inwardness’ encapsulates the common 
experience, with the idea of a ‘crystal- 
line monad’ — a construction in which 
the past is articulated in its relation to 
the present. Roberts fails to draw out 
the sociological resonances of these 
ideas: Comte on theology, Durkheim 
on collective representations and, above 
all, Weber, whose intellectual biography 
crossed Benjamin’s at the point of 
ther mutually ambiguous relationships 
to the George circle. Roberts never 
tells us why we might prefer Benjamin’s 
version to the other articulations of 
ideas about time, historical constructs 
and traditional consciousness, Above 
all, he does not specify what makes 
Benjamin’s a materialist version. Ben- 
jamin held that we stand on the ‘thres- 
hold’ of revolution, held back only by 
the false consciousness, not of the 
proletariat, but of academics and 
journalists. Yet he was cast from the 
same stamp and his position was 
rendered inconsistent by his refusal 
either to accept the discipline of party 
membership or to embrace the concept 
of a free-floating intellectual. In the 
end, Roberts over-defends the mer- 
curial Walter Benjamin. 
Jem Thomas 
Bristol Polytechnic 
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Regional policy, the final result of political and scientific processes, Is necessanly 
based on real comprehension of regional conditions That ts the task set for the 
quickly-developing discipline regional theory Among the most important sources 
for ts further development are world-wide comparative studies and a re-thinking 
of the relations between regional theory and regional policy In this volume, both 
sources are studied within the framework of a Dutch-Polish academic cooperation 


Asoka Bandarage 


Colonialism in Sri Lanka 
The Political Economy of the Kandyan Highlands, 1833—1886 


1983. 15x 23cm. XIV, 404 pages 
Hardback DM 156,—, approx £42.90 ISBN 90 279 3080 5 
(Studies in the Social Sclences 39) 


Case study of the colonial transformation of the Kandyan Highlands of Sn Lanka. 
Provides a critical re-examination of the theories of development and underdevelop- 
ment on the basis of the Sr Lankan case and moves towards the formulation of 
a comprehensive theory of colonialism and Third World soclal formations. 


Prices are subject to change without further notice 


UK Agents 

Global Book Resources Ltd 
109 Great Russell Street 
London WC1B 3NA 

Phone (01) 580 2633 


mouton publishers 
Berlin - New York - Amsterdam 









White Collar Crime 


The Uncut Version 

Edwin Sutherland 

Introduction by Gilbert Geis 

and Colin Go 

The classic study of corporate crime 
in America ıs now available for the 
first time with names and case studies 
of the offenders included. £27.00 





Medical Costs, 

Moral Choices 

Philosophy of Health Care 
Economics in America 

Paul T. Menzel 

Menzel provides a philosophical 
framework for determining the ideal 
of costworthy health care. £20.00 





Capitalism and the 
Welfare State 
Dilemmas of Social Benevolence 
Neil Gilbert 

Gubert investigates the proper 
functions and scope of social welfare 
in a capitalist economy. £15.25 


Drug, Set, and Setting 
The Basis for Controlled 


Intoxicant Use 

Norman Zinberg, M.D. 

Zinberg explores how different 
personality structures interact with 
varying social conditions so that some 
individuals become controlled users of 
drugs and others compulsive users. 
£15.00 Forthcoming 
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Umversity Paperback 
Bread, Knowledge 


and Freedom 


A study of nineteenth-century 
working class autobiography 


DAVID VINCENT 


Bread, Knowledge and Freedom is a study of 
142 working lies autobiographies of 
which cover some part of the period 
between 1790 and 1850. It 1s the first full- 
scale examination of a form of source 
material that is much more extensive than 
has hitherto been realized. 


‘This 1s an excellent book, lucid, well- 
organized, with a skilful deployment of 
paradox and lively anecdote. It 1s both 
entertaining and essential reading.’ 
Economic History Review 


232 pages 
Paperback 0 416 346707 £4.95 


13 BEDFORD SQUARE . LONDON WC1B 3JF 


METHUEN 


11 New Fetter Lane, London EC4P 4EE 







Humanity in Warfare 


The modern history of the 
international law of armed conflicts 


GEOFFREY BEST 


‘Geoffrey Best’s book is a symptom of, and 
(one hopes) a stimulus to, a renewed interest 
in. . that difficult and paradoxical subject, 
the laws of war . . . He 18 concerned here 
almost exclusively with the questions of law 
during warfare: the nmghts and duties of 
occupants, the law governing neutrality, the 
treatment of prisoners of war, limitations on 
particular weapons and methods of war, and 
soon... This is an excellent book, much to 
be recommended to lawyers, soldiers, students 
and even to civilian non-combatants ’ 

New Soctety 


For ee edition Geoffrey Best has 
included, amongst other things, a discussion 
of the Falkland Islands conflict 


420 pages 
Paperback 0 416 348106 £6.95 
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States of Emergency 

British Governments and Strikebreaking since 1 919 
KEITH JEFFERY and PETER HENNESSY 


‘No more appropriate time could be found for the publication of this 
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study ... their work . . . is ground-breaking. It lays out in previously 
unreachable detail, official planning to deal with strikes by power” 
workers, water workers òil tanker drivers, road haulage drivers,and .— |---| 
others.’ — Philip Bassett, Financial Times Coe i 
07100 9467 7 £14.95 we 3 
Picketing MN, 
Industrial Disputes, Tactics and the Law a 


PEGGY KAHN, NORMAN LEWIS, 
ROWLAND LIVOCK and PAUL WILES 


This, the first detailed study of picketing in contemporary British 
industrial life, is based on research which monitored the impact of aņ 
attempt to affect industrial disputes through the use of law and other 
state strategies. 

0 7100 9534 1, paperback £9.95 


Contemporary Britain 
Edited by ANGUS STEWART 


Major trends within British society over recent decades are the theme 
of this volume. Each contribution is written from an independent 
standpoint but the book as a whole provides a fascinating composite 
picture of the developments which have shaped contemporary 
Britain. p 

0 7100 9406 X, paperback £5.95 


Published in Association with The British Journal of Sociology 


A Miner’s Life 
DAVID DOUGLASS and JOEL KRIEGER 


‘Terse, lucid and an effective balance of fact and moving insight... 
There hasn’t been such a telling account of what it actually feels like to 
be in the pit since Orwell.’ - Jeremy Seabrook, New Society 

0 7100 9473 6, paperback £4.50 
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